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PREFACE. 


Thk circunistanooK which have led to the publica- 
tion of this volume, will appear from the “ Plea for 
Sunday Trains” whicli holds in it the most conspi- 
cuous place, but which serves chielly to introduce a 
scries of dissertations upon subjects of far wider and 
more permanent interest than" its own. 

The leading topic here discussed is the Sabbath 
(£uestion ; but around it, and for its elucidation, many 
kindred themes of mucli interest and importance have 
gathered. What 1 have aimed at producing, is a 
treatise in wliich the lights of modern science and 
modej'u biblicail learning should be brought to bear 
upon the matters in disjmte. If by means of those 
lights it is possible to expose and counteract the un- 
obtrusi\'e. erj'ors of some, the disingenuous misrepre- 
sentations of others, and the well-meaning sophistiy, 
ignorance, and presumption of a third class of zealous 
Sabbatarians, the cause of truth may be a gainer by 
the discussion. 

1 liave endeavoured, nuu-eover, to recal the atten- 
tion of divines and serious laymen to the much ne- 
glected but. increasingly fruitful field of Natural Reli- 
gion. From its diligent culture there is reason to hope 
t‘or a ri(dv Inu'vcst of good to mankind. In particular, 
we may legrn in it more and more ho^v to spend bene- 
ficially the leisure of the Sabbath. 

Lastly, — and above all, — I have embraced so fit an 
opportunity to enforce tliose lauded, but imperfectly 



practised principles liberty, \\diich are in- 

volved in this and sev.(3^1^)thor (piostions oF the day. 
In executino' tills part oFtlio design, I have laid largely 
under contriliution the writings of those great men by 
Avhoin, in former times, the Ibnndations of our freedom 
weuo consolidated ; and it is hoped that the sound 
sense, noble sentiinents, and N'igoroiis diction, which 
the selected passages displa^^ will tend to foster the 
reviving interest in so solid and admirable a depart- 
ment of English literature. 

In the Plea for Sunday Trains, 1 ha\ e forborne, as 
carefully as when it was originall y spoken, to intro- 
duce any inquiry into (he theological basis of the Sab- 
bath. The sole ground on which my stand {amtinucs 
to be taken there, is the civil riijhl ol* the public. I.o 
the use of the Railway on Sunday — a ground thought 
sufficient, independently of theological (piestions, to 
support firmly the conclusion that is built upon it. 
In the subsequent portions of the volume, howo\ (;r, 
the Sabbatarians are encountered on their chosen liehl 
of Scripture ; and I humbly suggest that should the 
agitation be resumed in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
llailway Company, it may conduce alike to the ad- 
vancement of religious truth, and. to the saving of 
much valuable time to men of business, if tlie theolo- 
gical part of the controversy be hencefoi'th conducted 
exclusively^ through tlic medium of the pulpit, the 
platform, and, best of all, the press. Eor what good 
pui'pose can be served ]>y' reiterating, to intelligiuit 
men, assertions and arguments which to many of them 
are s\ipcvfiuous, and to others are meredy what they 
have long since considercMl and l•eJected t . 

• Of the few theologica.1 discussions which occur in 
Note C, some may at first sight a|)pcar to bo altoge- 
ther out of place in a treatise on the Sabbath. Rut il* 
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a chiol* purpose ol' our weekly holiday be the refresh- 
ment and enjoyment of man- — as that of the Jewisli 
Sabbath assuredl}’ was — it cannot be impertinent to 
i inquire into tlie tendency of any doctrine that is fre- 
(juently delivered from our pulpits, to promote or to 
binder so important an end. And this 1 with the less 
hesitation juaintaiii, because we are constantly told 
by teachers of the views criticised, that it is a Chris- 
tian duty to attend regularly the churches where they 
are the instructors, instead of following our own 
judgment (if at variance with theirs) as to the most 
beneficial way of spending the day of rest. Nay, 
the present clerical crusade against the opening of 
the Crystal Palace on Sunda}’, and the sailing of a 
steamboat on the Clyde for the recreation of citizens 
of Glasgow upon that their only day of leisure, is an in- 
vitation to eveiy man cajiable of thinking, to discuss, 
in connection with what is more strictly “ the Sabbath 
((uestiou,” the cpialitv of the spiritual food administered 
by the agitators. The opinion is now rapidly spread- 
ing amongst us, that much of Avhal is delivered as 
religious truth in Calvinistic churches not only has no 
title to the character it assumes, but counteracts the 
henelicial inlluence of the Sabbath ; and holding that 
oj>inion myself. 1 cannot but considei* it a duty to op- 
pose (as I have done with the help oftlumlogians whose 
talents, erudition, and piety, well entitle them to be 
heard) (certain views of the character and government 
of the Deity, which, if at variance, as 1 believe them 
to be, with natural religion ami the doctrine of Jesus, 
ought to be freely and openly examined. Another oh- 
jectwhicli has iH.aaisionally been in view, is to lead .some 
to <.*onsider whether it is worth while to occupy so 
much time, and to e..\eiie so much hitter feeling, as we 
<lo, in discussing abst ruse points ol* st‘ln>last i<- divinity 
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jibout wliicli the best and wisest men linvo come, and 
apparently will always come, to discordant conclusions. 
Surely it is high time that Christians should cease to 
torment themselves with the notion tliat a right deci- 
sion upon such questions is of vital importance to their 
welfare ; and that the clergy, instead ol* wasting their 
strength in fruitless logomachy, should labour more 
exclusive!}’’ and earnestly in that department of duty 
which Bishop Butler lays out for them in a sermon 
elsewhere quoted : “ Our province," says he, “is virt\i(' 
and religion, life and manners ; the science of imju’ov- 
ing the temper, and making the heart better. This 
is the field assigned us to cultivate ; how mueli it has 
lain neglected is indeed astonishing.” 

nDlNBCKGii, lli/t SepteuiUr 1853. 
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A PLEA EOR SUNDAY TRAINS. 


TO THE PROPRIETORS OP THE EDINBURGH AND 
GLASGOW RAILWAY. 


Gentlemen, — At our half-yearly meetings held on 12th 
March and 27th August 1850, I moved, “ That a morning and 
evening train be run on Sundays from each terminus of this 
railway to th^ various stations along the line, for the accom- 
modation of such portion of the community as may find it 
necessary to use these trains ; and that the accommodation be 
effected by attaching first, second, and third class passenger 
carriages to the Sunday trains now employed in the carriage 
of letters, parcels, and newspapers for the Post-oflSce ; or that 
it may be otherwise effected, as the directors may deem ex- 
pedient.” That this motion should be rejected on both occa- 
sions was a matter of course ; for, while not a single proxy was 
issued by the party with which, I acted, expensive and suc- 
cessful efforts to collect proxies were made by our opponents.* 
But in spite of defeat, I am more and more convinced that the 
motion had reason and justice on its side, and that by reiter- 
ating, in the language of reason, appeals to your “ discretion 
and common sense,” the re-establishment of carriages for pas- 
sengers on Sundays will at length be effected. In this belief, I 
again respectfully urge upon your notice the arguments which 
some of you have already listened to with more or less atten- 
tion, in circumstances not very favourable to deliberate and 
candid judgment. Another inducement to address you in this 
more suitable form through the press is, that I shall have an. 

* See Appendix^ note A. 
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opportunity of making such additions, and appending such 
illustrations of the subject and its collateral bearings, as it 
may seem desirable to introduce. In tI\o following pages I 
shall of course speak merely as the expounder of my indi- 
vidual opinions, and not as the representative of any party, 
though I am aware there are many who fully concur with me. 

The argument which I employed on the occasions referred 
to was, that the public are entitled to demand and receive from 
us the amount of accommodation which' the motion specified ; 
and I confined myself to this point exclusively, because, if the 
argument can be successfully maintained (as I think it can), 
all further discussion of the question upon other grounds is 
plainly unnecessary. On the present occasion' I do not mean 
to depart from my former course. 

The question as to Sunday trains has usually been argued, 
at our meetings, as if it might or ought to be decided on theo- 
logical grounds. Clergymen and laymen have alike exerted 
themselves to shew what is the will of God in regard to these 
trains, and, having concluded to their o'wn satisfaction that 
the systematic running •of them is at variance with the divine 
will, have maintained that therefore the demands of other 
people who liave come to a different conclusion should not be 
complied with. Now it is quite time that, as individual men, 
each of us is called upon and entitled to decide, for the regula- 
tion of his OAvn conduct, what is the will of God in this as in 
other religious matters, and, having done so, to act in accord- 
ance with his notions of duty. But it is equally true that 
this liberty of action is restricted by the paramount obligation, 
which all lie under, to respect the rights, both natural and 
express, of every other man. "Whether, in the circumstances of 
the case, the public has a natural right to the use of Sunday 
trains on our line, it is unnecessary here to inquire ; seeing 
that, as I shall endeavour to shew, there is an ecepress agree- 
ment binding us to give the accommodation demanded — which 
agreement, every just man will admit, must overrule any no- 
tions o:^ religious duty which we may happen to entertain. What 
I beg you to consider at present is a civil right, and nothing 
but a civil nght a right which stands on precisely the same 
foundation, whether the truth lie in one man's religious views 
or in another s. All men have equally free access with our- 
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selves to the sources of knowledge of the divine will ; and it is 
not only the right but a recognised duty of every intelligent 
human being, to avail himself of those means of religious 
knowledge which are common to all, and to draw his own con- 
clusions from what he discovers. And not only so ; but, when 
he has drawn his conclusions, he is as clearly and undeniably 
entitled as we are to shape his practice in conformity with them 
— under this sole restriction always, that he shall abstain from 
violating by his conduct the rights of his fellow-men.* 

In a Pi’otestant country like this, it may seem unnecessary 
to utter a single word in defence of the right of private judg- 
ment in religious matters ; but I must be allowed to say, that 
so long as this grand right, though freely acknowledged in 
words, shall continue to be so generally denied as it is, in 
practice, to all who differ in opinion from ourselves, t it ‘will 
be the duty of the friends of liberty to demand on every fit 
occasion a real and practical recognition of the principle, 
that for our religious opinions and practice, while they violate 
no man’s rights, we are responsible to God alone. It is the 
palpable and highest interest of every human being to gain 
correct knowledge of religious truth ; and when a man has 
done his best to acquire such knowledge, the opinions he adopts 
are the truth to him, and must, nay, ought to be the guiding, 
principles of his conduct. To whatever extent this truth of 
his may chance to coincide with that absolute and eternal 
truth which can be authoritatively pronounced to be such 
one Supremo Tribunal alone — a species of truth which 
men have ever been prone to confound with the opinions 
apprehended by them to coincide with it — I say, however 
much or little of absolute truth may be in a man’s religious 
views, the sincere holder of them is entitled to reduce them 
to practice Avhenever and wherever he pleases ; nor, so long 
as the rights of society are uninvaded, has any one a right to 
say to him, “ W^iat doest thou ?” J 

But let us see what kind of practical recognition this right 
of private judgment obtains from the party who object to the 
running of the Sunday trains. “ This Company,” say they, 
“ is bound by a Divine Commandment delivered to the Jews 
at Mount Sinai, to abstain from carrying passengers systemati- 

* Noto n. t JNote C. t Note D. 
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cally on Sundays : therefore it would be sinful to re-establish 
the trains which in more sinful times used to carry them ; and 
therefore we will not re-establish those trains.” This, I think, 
is the substance of all the arguments employed on that side of 
the question. But what say the opposite party to this ? They 
tell us that, without in the least calling in qiicstion the right 
of those who hold this opinion to believe as they do, and to act 
in their own private affairs according to their belief, they, on 
their side, after' carefully studying the Fourth Commandment 
and the other patent sources of knowledge of the divine will, 
are convinced that the running of the proposed trains on 
Sunday, for the conveyance of all who judge that they have 
good reason to travel, is not at variance Avith the law of God. 
We all agree that although the Fourth Commandment ex- 
pressly forbids those Avho are bound by it, to do any work 
whatsoever on the Sabbath-day, a strict and literal interpreta- 
tion of it would be unreasonable, inasmuch as total abstinence 
from labour is not only inexpedient but beyond our power. We 
all perform, or countenance others in performing, many kinds 
of labour on every Sunday in the year. It is rare to meet 
Avith any one who objects to the doing of certain kinds of Avork 
on Sunday by sailors, ferrymen, physicians, surgeons, domestic 
servants, coachmen, ostlers, dairymaids, scavengers, policemen, 
lamplighters, and persons in attendance at gas Avorks, chemi- 
cal works, smelting furnaces, and I might add malting houses, 
were it not that the large and respectable sect of “ total 
abstainers” see no need for making malt either on Sunday 
or Saturday. In short, it is admitted that works of necessity 
and mercy may and ought to be performed on Sunday ; and 
it may safely be affirmed farther, that a hearty desire is pre- 
valent among all parties that labour of this kind should be 
restricted Avithin the narrowest limits that circumstances will 
allow, and that, by suitable arrangements (like those formerly 
adopted upon our railway Avhen the passenger trains were run, 
and still, I believe, in use Avith respect to the trains which 
carry the Sunday mails), it should be made to fall as lightly 
and as seldom as possible upon individuals. But here we reach 
the critical point where disagreement begins ; — we come to 
the question. What is the meaning of that well-worn phrase, 
“ Avorks of necessity and mercy ?” What Avorks or classes of 
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works does it include and sanction ? Who is to determine 
whether a certain act, which somebody in certain circum- 
stances proposes to do, but which another man tells him he 
ought not to do, does or does not in reality fall within the 
limits of these privileged classes of woi'ks ? — As the discussion 
proceeds, it soon appears that there are hundreds of acts con- 
cerning which extremely different opinions are entertained 
by different people in regard to their necessary or beneficial 
character. In the case under consideration, one party affirms 
that neither the systematic running of Sunday trains, nor the 
using of them when they ply, is a work of necessity or mercy ; 
while another proclaims its belief that precisely the reverse of 
this is the truth. Who, then, is to sit in judgment ? For my 
pai't, I know not any authority on earth that can be compe- 
tently appealed to ; and if none there be, the only practicable 
solution of the difficulty is to allow each party to decide for 
itself — to recognise the principle that neither has the shadow 
of a right to interfere with the decision of the other, or with 
the conduct regulated by that decision. 1 assert the right of 
every man to determine freely for himself what (within the 
limits already pointed out) ho may do upon Sunday, con- 
sistently with his religious duty ; if lie err in his decision, ho 
is responsible to God alone.* Now, it is perfectly well known 
that numerous cases occur in which people judge it right and 
proper to travel on Sunday. No statistics are necessary to 
prove that ; for when our Sunday passenger-trains were run, 
they wci*e actually used to a moderate extent by the public, 
and at this day the public avail themselves, to a similar extent, 

* The only approach, that 1 can think of, to a correct dejinition of “ works of 
necessity and mercy” is — works ^vhose performance is calculated to save the com- 
munity from greater evils than those attending a moderate and exceptional amount 
of labour on Sundays ,• in other Avords, works which the exigencies of human 
nature and human society demand the performance of. Most people agree 
that such works are not only lawful, but positively incu,mbenti on Sunday's ; but 
when they come to apply the definition to individual cases, the greatest possible 
disagreement is found to exist. The evils which A thinks greater than those of 
a particular kind of Sunday work, B thinks no evils at all, but evident ad- 
vantages ; while what seem disadvantages to B, are looked upon as advantages 
by A. Such differences of opinion will exist as long as men differ in the extent 
of their knowledge of human nature, and in their ability to see beyond the 
obvious and immediate effects of a principle or custom, to the more remote and 
indirect consequences which flow from it. 
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was redeemed upon the seventh day also, in a manner which 
there is every reason to believe was satisfactory to those 
members of the public who had occasion and wore inclined to 
avail themselves of their right to use the trains. But ulti- 
mately, by means of a certain i*emarkable coalition of parties, 
a decree was issued that the conveyance of passengers, even 
by the Sunday trains which were still to carry the mails, and 
which to this day have continued to carry them, should forth- 
with and imperatively cease.* In this proceeding the right 
of the public seems to have been altogether forgotten ; for 
among those by whose aid the decree was issued, were gentle- 
men of known honour and respectability, who cannot be sup- 
posed capable of wittingly and wilfully committing a breach 
of faith, or lending their sanction to a seen act of injustice. 
Surely it will not be argued, that because the “ means of com- 
munication" which we afford during six days of the week, are 
in the aggregate greater than those which, before the railway 
was opened, the public enjoyed during the whole seven days, 
therefore our engagement to give “ additional means of com- 
munication” has been fairly and adequately fulfilled. To such 
an argument as this there would be the obvious and conclusive 
reply, that we are no more entitled to make an exception of 
Sunday than to suspend the running of trains on Monday or 
Tuesday likewise, on the plea that the aggregate accommoda- 
tion given to the public during the remaining five days is 
greater than it used to be on the neighbouring roads during 
the entire week. I beg you to consider what sort of reception 
Parliament would have given to our bill if its preamble had set 
forth, not simply, as it did, that we were to furnish “ addi- 
tional means of communication,” but that we were to give 
additional means of communication upon six days of the week, 
while on Sundays it would be our religious duty to withhold 
even such limited means of communication as the public were 
at that time actually' enjoying in the form of two mail-coaches, 
which the opening of the railway would of course entirely put 
a stop to. Will any man of business deliberately assert, in 
his character of a man of business, that the Legislature would 
ever have sanctioned such a proposal as that ? And if not, 
how can we escape the conclusion, that for several years wo 

* Noto, II. 
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have been abusing our powers by doing what the Legislature 
never intended or expected us to do — ^what the promoters of 
the bill never contemplated we should do — what a large body 
of the public would have successfully opposed our being em- 
powered to do — and what we have therefore just as little legal 
right as we have reason and justice to support us in doing 1* 
The plain truth is, that we are breaking faith in a manner 
which I for one, as a shareholder and a Scotehman, am ashamed 
of, and of which, as a member of the public, I shall not cease to 
complain ; and the sooner we wipe away this reproach, by re- 
storing to the community the use of those Sunday trains which 
we have so long pei’sistcd in “ sending empty away,” the better 
for our character in the eyes of every intelligent admirer of 
fair and honest dealing. Nor will our reputation for consist- 
ency at all suffer on the occasion ; for it is not without cause 
that a sneer usually accompanies the question, whether our 
desecration of the Sabbath would be materially greater if 
our engines drew four or five carriages after them, instead 
of the solitary one which from week to week they actually 
draw. . . 

I repeat that, to all appearance, the public were satisfied 
with the amount of Sunday accommodation which they for- 
merly received from us. It is likely that they Avill bo equally 
content if the same amount be restored to them, and that 
such opportunities as 'we may again give them of travelling 
on Sundays will not in future, any more than formerly, be 
abused. There is no rashness in saying, that any man who 
should travel by the trains on Sunday, Avhilo believing that he 
sinned in doing so, would in all probability be at least as 
sinfully occupied at home if compelled to remain there. But, 
sinning or not sinning, he alone is accountable for his con- 
duct ; and neither we nor our directors, nor any tyrannical 
“ standing committee for Scotland,”t have the smallest right 
to prevent him from acting as he does, however much we may 
be entitled to express our disapprobation of his behaviour, 
and to endeavour by reasoning and expostulation to lead him 
into a better path. Great exaggeration has been indulged 
in as to the misconduct of persons travelling by Sunday 
trains. If some few cases have occurred of individuals who 


* Note I. 
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were found drinking to excess after such travelling, surely 
it does not follow that the Sunday trains were the came of 
the drunkenness ! Post hoc, ergo propter hoc, is the lamest 
of all arguments. What reason is there to think that the 
drunkards would have led a sober life if cooped up in Glasgow 
or Edinburgh — ^nay, that they would not rather have been still 
more drunken, for want of the amusement of travelling, and by 
means of that additional quantity of spirits which the saving 
of the railway fares would have enabled them to purchase 1* 
The truth, I fear, is, that if the means of healthful and in- 
nocent recreation be withheld from the people, they will 
ever be prone to betake themselves to vicious indulgences — 
to practices which do not the less exist because they are less 
within the observation of the vii’tuous portion of the commu- 
nity than Sunday travelling. And it is a question which 
might be advantageously discussed, how much of the drunken- 
ness and profligacy which notoriously prevail to so lamentable 
an extent in Glasgow and Edinburgh on Sundays, is in truth 
the effect of that peculiar tendency which the people of Scot- 
land have to sun’ound their religious observances with re- 
pulsive gloom, instead of performing them in that cheerful 
and thankful spirit which, in other parts of Christendom, is 
thought to be more accordant with the precepts and example 
of our Lord. Perhaps a few prize-essays on this neglected 
branch of the subject of Sabbath-observance might supply us 
with useful information and valuable materials of thought*! 

Let me here put a case, which may serve to illustrate the 
principles above maintained, and perhaps be more effectual 
than any extent of mere argument in giving them weight 
with some who are disposed to reject them. It is prover- 
bially the best way of obtaining a clear view of the rights of 
our neighbours, to imagine an exchange of places with them, 
and to ask ourselves with what degree of satisfaction we should 
then accept from them the treatment they are receiving from 
us. This, I say, is the best way of bringing ourselves to the 
practising (in addition to the preaching) of the commandment, 
that we should do to others as we would that they should do 
to us. Suppose, then, that the stock of this Company has 
been purchased to such an extent by Jewish capitalists, that 

* Note K. t Koto L. 
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they have been able to establish a Jewish majority of directors 
at the Board ; which majority, we shall suppose, are not less 
sincerely attached to their religion, and not less zealous for 
the honour and glory of God, than the Board to whose hands 
the reins of power are at present confided. And, to complete 
the picture, let these Jewish directors be farther supposed to 
entertain a confident belief that they possess so certain a know- 
ledge of God’s will, that other men’s opinions concerning it 
must of necessity be erroneous if different from their own. 
This, to be sure, is a supposition not very complimentary to 
the Jews ; but, as it is a mere assumption for the sake of ar- 
gument, I hope that if there be any of the Hebrew faith 
among the readers of these pages, they will be good enough 
to pardon the liberty that is taken. Well, then, what do our 
Jewish directors proceed to do ? Why, the very day of their 
instalment in office, they issue a pei'emptory order that no trains 
shall be run upon the seventh day of the -week — this being, as 
they announce, the day appointed by the divine law to be kept 
holy by resting from every kind of labour. The new regula- 
tion, of course, excites a universal outcry among the Christian 
members of the community ; they are up in arms against so 
flagrant a violation of their rights ; and, at the next meeting 
of the shareholders, one of them moves that the Saturday 
trains be resumed, in order that the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and the intermediate distidcts, and her Majesty’s 
subjects in general, who are all alike interested in the matter, 
may go about their lawful business as usual. But the con- 
scientious directors are inexorable : they have the efficient 
siipport of a large muster of Hebrew shareholders and proxies ; 
and the scruples of every waverer among them are dis- 
pelled by the presence of sundry eminent rabbins, who have 
bought shares of the Company’s stock with the declared and 
sole intention of promoting the honour and glory of God. 
This compact phalanx is numerically irresistible ; but argu- 
ment, as well as the strength of numbers, is relied on for 
victory. A learned rabbin proceeds to expound to the meet- 
ing what they ought to believe. “ Here,” says he, “ I hold in 
my hand a copy of the Fourth Commandment, Avhich you 
yourselves acknowledge to be divine. What are the w’ords of 
this Commandment I ‘ The seventh day is the Sabbath of the* 
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Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt not do any Work.’ Now, 
what can be plainer than this — ‘ The seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God’ 1 And is not Saturday the 
seventh day ? and are we not, therefore, bound by the Com- 
mandment to rest from all labour on Saturday ? No doubt, 
you tell us that the original Sabbath-day has been abolished, 
and a new one put in its place. But, really, you must pardon 
us for adhering to our own deliberate and confident belief, 
that not one tittle of the Mosaic law has been repealed or 
modified ; and wo must plainly tell you, moreover, that even 
supposing the books of the New Testament to be an authentic 
history of alterations of the Mosaic law, we cannot see how 
this admission would at all strengthen your case. For we 
have been told by many among yourselves, and have read in 
the writings of some of your most learned men, that the 
Christian Scriptures contain no record whatever of the ap- 
pointment, express or implied, of a new Sabbath-day ; — and 
upon looking closely into the matter for our own satisfaction, 
we have found, with surprise, that such is actually the ease. 
Now, if you really do admit the Fourth Commandment to be 
divine and of universal application, and if you cannot shew 
that it has been altered by the supreme authority which en- 
acted it, y^ou are clearly bound to observe it to the lettei * ; 
the I’eason annexed to the Commandment obliges you, equally 
with us, to keep the seventh and not the first day of the week 
holy ; and any Sabbath, except the one observed on the seventh 
day, must have quite another foundation than the Fourth Com- 
mandment. Your demand is most unreasonable, that we should 
substitute a festival of human ajjpointment for one which is 
confessedly divine. It is the Sabbath which we observe, and 
not the new Sabbath observed by you, that is spoken of by our 
inspired prophets where they threaten its profaners with the 
divine wrath ; and as good citizens, desirous to avert that wrath 
from the British people, we esteem it our duty to prevent the 
desecration of the true Sabbath by our countrymen.”* Such, 
we may fairly suppose, would be the reasoning of a Jew, hold- 
ing principles similar to those of the late Sir Andrew Agnew. 
Of the soundness or unsoundness of such reasoning, it is unne- 
cessary to speak — that is a point with which we have here 

* Ifote M. 
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nothing to do : I am willing to assume either that the Jews, 
or the followers of Sir Andrew Agnew, or the advocates of 
Sunday trains, have the good fortune to hold opinions that 
coincide with absolute and eternal truth ; and I am equally 
willing to assume that any or all of them are so unfortunate 
as to mistake error for truth. Granting that Sir Andrew 
Agnew was the favoured possessor of sound theological views, 
and that everybody who rejects his doctrine is in error, — still 
I ask, What effective answer could any disciple of his make 
to the supposed Jewish argument 1 — what effective answer 
can bo made to it by any man who repudiates the principle 
that all are entitled to judge for themselves what day is the 
Sabbath, and what they may without impiety do upon tha 
day 1 Not a shred of argument could such a man employ with 
the slightest pi*ospect of success. He has thrown away the 
only weapon with which it was possible to assail the enemy 
and if he has any regard for consistency his plain and only 
course is quietly to retire from the field. But unless I widely 
mistake the character of certain of my opponents, no in- 
truding thought about consistency would for a moment im- 
pede the outpouring of their indignation. Even if there were 
a synagogue in every parish, and if every synagogue (at the 
urgent instigation of its rabbin — ^himself still more urgently 
roused by a circular from the head-quarters of the Jewish Sab- 
bath Alliance), had sent up a memorial exhorting the Direc- 
tors, with ready-made eloq\ience, to be firm in obeying God 
rather than man — if the strongest expressions of “ grief and in- 
dignation” had come from the synagogues of Stornoway, and 
Knock, and Lochcarron, and Oban, and Trumisgarry, and 
scores or hundreds of other enlightened places * would 
our clerical copartners have looked upon these respectable 
documents as of the slightest avail in settling the controversy ? 
It is pleasant to imagine the scornful glance which they would 
throw upon the ponderous pile of proofs of public opinion be- 
fore them, and the eagei'hess with which they would turn their 
backs upon their former selves, and rtsort to those very w'eapons 
which heretofore they had treated with disdain ! Most refresh- 
ing would it be to witness the energy w ith which they Avould 
inculcate upon their Jewish adversaries, that it is the privilege 
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of every man to decide for himself whether or not the Fourth 
Commandment ought to be observed on Saturday — that 
although the trains should be run on that day, no Jew would 
be compelled to travel by them, or to assist in working them 
— that the Company had asked and received its powers from 
Parliament on the express condition that certain services, in- 
cluding the conveyance of passengers on Saturdays, should 
be performed to the public — that the Directors had therefore 
no right to close the railway on Saturdays — that to refuse ful- 
filment of a bargain on the ground of religious duty would be 
preposterous in almost any circumstances, and was supremely 
so whore the pious individuals had deliberately become mem- 
bers of a company by whose previous engagements they knew 
they would be bound, but whose stock they had nevertheless 
bought for the express purpose of stopping the performance of 
those engagements — ^that if any Jewish shareholder could not 
conscientiously sanction, or refrain from actively opposing, 
the traffic on the seventh day, it w'as the easiest thing in the 
world for him, by selling his stock, to rid himself of all re- 
sponsibility and self-reproach for the acts which might he done 
by the Company in the honest fulfilment of its obligation — and 
that, in like manner, if any Jewish guard or engine-driver 
should think it unlawful to perform the work which his em- 
ployers desii*ed to be done, he might leave freely the service 
which he had freely entered, and undertake some otlier em- 
ployment in which no Saturday labour w'ould be included: 
These appeals would be found unansw'crable even by the most 
ingenious adherer to the Mosaic law. But if the speaker 
proceeded to urge upon the Directors, as a reason why the 
Saturday trains should be restored, that a great majority of 
the people of this country desire them, and believe them to be 
lawful, he would at once quit his vantage ground, and be met 
with the argumentum ad hominem, — 'J'hat error, even if held 
by ninety-nine of every hundred persons, is still error notwith- 
standing — that truth is ^ruth, although but one man in a 
million should embrace it — and that it was the clear duty of 
the Boai’d to obey to the utmost what they knew to be a di- 
vine commandment. And it would add but little to the satis- 
faction of the rebellious shareholder with such reasons as 
these, that they were very much of a piece with the reasoning 
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'which he and his friends had for a series of years pertina- 
ciously employed against the Sunday trains. 

Gentlemen-^ — ^We read that when the prophet Nathan deliver- 
ed a certain instructive parable to King David, the auger 
of that impulsive monarch was kindled against the op- 
pressor, and that when the emphatic announcement was made 
to him, “ Thou art the man !” he acknowledged the justice 
of the charge, and fasted, and repented of his sin. Is it 
too much to hope, that the parable which has now in all 
humility been propounded to the opponents of Sunday trains, 
may be in some small measure successful in pr,oducing a 
similar effect ? — and that the proof of repentance may speedily 
appear among them, in the shape of a real and practical ac- 
knowledgment of the rights of their fellow-men, — the right of 
those to travel on Sunday whose conscience allows them to 
travel, and the right of those to stay at home whose con- 
science forbids them to travel.* 

Every one of us, I presume, has taken the trouble to 
consider for himself, with greater calmness and deliberation 
than it is easy to enjoy in an excited meeting of partisans, 
whether the running of Sunday trains, and the using of 
them whei\ they actually ply, be consistent with the duty of 
a Christian, as discoverable from the Bible. We all, it is 
likely, think ourselves entitled and able to judge of this 
for ourselves. Each of us believes that, amidst the conflict- 
ing diversities of opinion, his own views are the truth. We 
all conform, or at least acknowledge that we ought to con- 
form, our individual practice to our individual religious con- 
victions ; and we are all alike disposed to resist the pretensions 
of our neighbour, if he tell us that we ought to act according 
to his belief of religious duty, and not in pursuance of our 
own.t In all this we but reduce to practice the fundamental 
and admitted principles of Protestantism ; and what I re- 
commend is simply this — that each of us should allow his 
neighbours to practise according to these invaluable princi- 
ples as freely as he does himself. In the noble and pregnant 
words 'of Locke — “ Absolute liberty, just and true liberty, 
equal and impartial liberty, is the thing we stand in need 
of and it is only by establishing and respecting this 

^ Note O. t Note P, J Letter concerning Toleration, preface. 
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genuine liberty, instead of that spurious one-sided liberty which 
is so frequently put in its place, that justice can be done to 
all, or that men of opposite i'eligious opinions will ever be 
brought to regard each other with that charity which is the 
chief of Christian virtues. The question, let me say once 
more, is not, “ Shall the Sabbath be observed in Scotland 1” I 
know of no man who desires the abolition of the weekly day 
of rest — an institution so plainly adapted to the bodily, in- 
tellectual, and emotional wants of human nature, that any 
attempt to abolish it among us would be a ridiculous failure, 
even if aided by that round sum of £10,000 which our Sab- 
bath Alliance expected to drain from the people, but which so 
strangely refused to flow into its treasury.* What 1 oppose 
is not the observance of the Sabbath, but that kind of ob- 
servance of it which some call its “ better" observance, and 
others its “bitter," and puritaiiical, and UNCJiarsTJAN ob- 
servance — a mode of observance Avhich, in the opinion of 
many earnest friends of religion, is much less calculated to 
promote respect for so admirable an institution, than to ex- 
cite a general distaste at religion itself, and to drive multi- 
tudes into the unmisiakeable Sabbath-desecration of vicious 
indulgence. t I cordially respect the zeal and sincerity of 
every one who demonstrates his sincerity by the accordance 
of his practice and pi’ofessions. I admit to the fullest extent 
the right of all who differ from the advocates of Sunday 
trains to argue and expostulate with them fj’om the pulpit, the 
platform, and the press. But no amount of resimet for zeal 
and sincerity can blind me to the fact that you arc trampling 
on their rights, and that the friends of rational liberty ought 
to exert themselves on every fit occasion for the recovery of 
what they have been unjustly dejwived of, and for their own 
and their children’s security from still more intolerable en- 
croachments. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gkntlkmkn, 

Your most obedient servant, 

ROBERT COX. 
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Noi'K a, )iag(! 1. 

The Vktvrivs of Ihe S((hbat<iruiu.s. 

Whon, in coufonnity with the regulations of the Ediiihurgh ainl 
(Ifhisgw Jlailwiiy Coniitaiiy, I gave previous uotice that the motion 
foi- Suiulay trains would he submitted to the iiieetings referred to in 
the ti;xt, I had good reason to boJievo that arrangement.s would he 
■jiiade hy eortain inlluontinl Shai’eliohlers who approved of it, for 
proeiiring an adc(]uate supply of in'oxies in its liivonr; hut on both 
occasions the iuluntion of tho.so gentlemen to do so was aecideuta 11.7 
frustrated. Had Iho ease been othcrwi.se, the motion would probably 
have been cfii-ried ; and there is little room for doubt that were it 
again brought forward with such a baching of proxies as, it is hc- 
lic'ved, could easily be mustered if the necessary funds and a little 
])(irsoual troiihle were appli(;d to this object, the i-esult of the division 
would he decidedly in its lavoiir. At the conclusion of the meeting in 
August lS5ii, having no jiosility. in^nurnitfv of this needful support, and 
finding that such of my friends among tlic Shareholders as there was 
ail opportunity of c.oiisuUiiig at the time agreed with me in thinking 
that, ill the cirenmstancos, it was expedient to comply with a suggestion 
thrown out hy the Direct ois in their lloport, “That whatever shoiild 
bo the result of Ibis mooting, no motion should bo made, or notice 
given, on the (jiie.stion of Sunday trains, at least fora yeai’,” 1 forbore 
to renew tlio notice on ibat occasion, in tlio hope that ere long the 
Directors would, of tlioir own accord, adopt the only elfectual means 
of putting ail end to an agitation as troublesome to the Shareholders 
at large, as it is uiicoiigeiiial with the tastes and habits of the writer 
of these jnigcs. This hope, however, seems doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; for as yet there is no perceptible symptom of a coming change 
of policy at the Hoard. 

That the motion would probably be carried if the wislios of the 
whole body of Shareholders wore tairly collected ami given effect to, 
will appear pretty evident from a retrospect of wba,t took place when 
soniotbing like a fair opportunity (for a jmfciih/ fair ono it cannot 
1)0 lichl to have been) was last aflbrded them of expressing their in- 
clinations in the matter. TTio circumstances were briefly these : — 

On 31st July IH llt, llie following reipiisition, signed by 426 Share- 
holders, was presented to the Chairman and Directors of the Com- 
pany 

“ CiwNTiiKiUr.ij, — Since tho Edinburgh ami Glasgow llailway was 
closed, in November 1816, to the Public on Sundays, three loading 
Lines, all coimocted with and running into it, have been opened for 
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Public Traffic, viz. — the Edinburgh and Noi’theru, the Caledonian, 
and the Scottish Central. On these Lines (as well as on the North 
British, previously opened) it has been resolved, by largo and re- 
peated majorities, to carry Passongoi’s on Sund.ay. The subject has 
thus acquired a now aspect. On this ground, as well as for other 
important reasons to bo hereafter stated, wo arc of oi)inion that the 
question of affording to the Public the means of communication on 
the Edinburgh and Olasgow Line, upon that day, should again bo 
brought under the consideration of the Proi)rictors. 

“ Wo, the undersigned Shareholders, thcrofoi'o Imre by request you 
to convene, on an early day, a Si)ecial General Mooting of the Com- 
pany, to reconsider the question of running Sunday Trains ; and that, 
in’ior to such Mooting, for the purpose of ascertaining and giving 
effect to the sentiments of the Proprietary on the subject, you issue a 
blank Proxy to every Shareholder, coupled with distinct instructions 
for filling up the same. 

“ To prevent misaj)prehensiou, wo may take this oitportunity to 
state that it is not our wish that Trains should run to the same ex- 
tent on Sundays as on other day's of the week, but sinqily that a 
Morning and Evening Ti’ain should run as formci’ly — which practi- 
cally Avould bo merely attaching a few Carriages to the present Mail 
Train.” 

On 2d August there appeared in the newspapers an advertisement 
by the Directors, calling a special general meeting of the Proj)riotors, 
“ to reconsider the (piestion of running Sunday Trains, and tt^ come 
to such resolution thereon as the Meeting may determine. Blank 
Proxies,” it w'as added, “ will be fomvarded to all the Pro])rictors who 
aro registered in the Books of the Company on the 10th instant, and, 
in order to be available, they must bo filled up and rcturncil to the 
Seci’etai’y, at least two days previous to the day of the Meeting.” 

On 3d August, I, as honorary Secretary of certain Scotch and 
English Shareholders who had formed themselves into a Committee 
for the pui’poso of trying to got the Sunday trains re-established, and 
by whom the requisition had been prcj>ared and circulated, wrote to M r 
Latham, the Secretary of the Comi)auy, expressing the Committee’s 
thanks to the Directors for the prompt manner in which the requisi- 
tion had been complied with, and fur the resolution to issue a blank 
proxy to each Proprietor, so that the general wish might bo fairly and 
satisfactorily made known. I Axrthor said: — “ The Committee infer 
that the Dii’ectors will not use their influence on cither side with the 
Proprietoi’s ; so that, whatev<?r tho result of the meeting may bo, there 
may bo uq doubt in any quartc.-r that the opinions of all have been 
freely and independently expressed.” It was of course expected that 
tho option of voting for citbor of two motions only, — for or wjaiuHl 
the trains, — would bo given, this being the only way of ascertaining 
unequivocally tho opinions of tho Sharolioldcrs. 

On 10th August, however, tho Directors, to tho surprise of tho Com- 
mittee, forwarded to each Proprietor, along with tho advertisomont 
calling the meeting, a blatik proxy which might be filled up in favour 
of any one of threo voles, viz. : — 1, /or tho trains ; 2, ftr/ainst tho trains ; 
and, 3, “ for leaving this matter in tho bands of tho Directors.” Coji- 
trary also to tho expectation of the Committee, tho Directors issued 
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witli the proxies the following circular, in which, instead of leaving, 
as they ought to have done, the proinnetors to form an unbiassed 
judgment as to what was right and expedient, they employed their 
influence to procure votes against the trains. 

Company’s Offices, Oueen Street, 
Of^ASGow, 10«/t Augtisi 1849. 

In forwarding tho proxy for the Special Meeting of the 21st inst., the 
Directors hog to explain that they have called it in compliance with a requisi- 
tion to reconsider the question of running Sunday trains. 

“ They regret the agitation of this topic, their oi>inion as a Board remaining 
uncliaiigcd ; and they have not found that any practical inconvenience has 
arisen during the period for which the traffic has been discontinued. With 
this expression of their feelings, they now leave tlie matter in the hands of the 
Shareholders. 

By Order of the Board, 

(Signed) Peter BnACKiiUiiN, Cltfiirruan.'^ 

The statcuiout here made, that the Directors “ had not found that 
pi’ftctical inconvenience had arisen during the period for which 
the trallie bad b(jen diseontimied,'’ was calculated (1 will not say 
iMcudaV) to make tlie distant Shareholders suppose that the practical 
inconvenience/’ which tlio Directors had failed to find, had been found 
by nobody els(i — a supposition greatly at variance with the fact. 

Tho issuing of this circular by the Directors ivill appear the more 
iincallc<l for, when it is roinoinbored that the rt^asons for and against 
Sunday trains had previously been laid before the Proprietors at ample 
length, in a circular by the Committoo who prepared the requisition, 
and two Answers to it by certain Shareholders in Kdinburgh and 
Glasgow — to which Aiisw'crs a lleply was afterwards issued by the 
Committoo. 

At the meeting on 21st August, T j^voposod tho motion quoted in 
the foregoing Plea ; and Colonel Diiiidas tbercupon proposed as an 
amendment — not that no passenger-trains bo run on Sundays,” nor, 

that this matter bo loft in the hands of tho Directors” (to either of 
which motions singly, as well as to mine, the proxies were applicable) 
— but an amendment of the following composite character : — That 
this iiK^eting rr/use the motion ; and, having entire confidence in the 
present Boanl of Management, resolve to leave this matter in the hands 
of the T>ireeU)rs'‘* 1 

^'110 mooting w%as attended by Peter Blackburn, Esq., as proxy for 
certain persons “ for running passengor-trains upon Sundays;” Peter 
Blackburn, Esq., as proxy for others ‘‘ against running passenger-trains 
upon Sundays and Peter Blackburn, lisq., as proxy for a third cUiss 
of persons for leaving the running of passenger-trains upon Sundays, 
in the. hands of the Directors.” 

At the close of tho meeting, the Chairman announced the state' ot 
tho vote to be- 


Eov the motion, 

For the amoudmout, 

Voti's. 

7678 

7019 

Majority of votes, 

2 11 ' 


On the motion of Mr MTlelland, it was agreed to ap]>oint Stu n- 

B 2 
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tineors, wlicn Mr A. Piiton and I were nominated on Lolialf of those in 
favour of Sunday trains, and Messrs W. Kidston junior and Charles 
Cuniiiugham on the part of those against tlic trains. 

At an adjoiirnod lueoting on 28th August, Iho Scvutinccrs hande<l 
in and the Ohairnian read the following Report: — 

Jiosult of Votes at Special General Meeting, held at Glasgow, 21st August 
1849, on the Sunday trains question : — 


Against Sunday Trains. 


“ Pi'oxios, ...... 

“ Left in hands of Directors, 

“ Parties present, .... 

stock. 

£*3Dk>,i)38 

147,22(i 

20,41>1 

Votes. 

6836 

1839 

244 

• 

£560,645 

7919 

For Sunday Trains 



“ Pro-\ios, ...... 

“ Parties present, .... 

£614,257 

9,262 

7665 

113 

£623,519 

“ INlajority of Votes against Trains 241 

“ Majority of Stock ft>r Trains £G2,S74 

7678 


‘‘ We the undersigned, having been appointed by the meeting scriiUnocrs to 
aseertnin the state of the votes and proxies, find tlte same to be as above. 


Glasgow, August 21, 1849. 


CUAS. CUNNtxXCJf am. 
AnDIIF.W PaTOxN. 

Wii^LiAM Kidston, 
Rout. Cox.*’ 


The following letter was thou road : — 


‘•J. Latham, 

“ Secretary of the Edinburgh 
and (Uasgow Railway. 


^^EDiNiujRGii, 27th August 1849. 


“ Dear Sir, — In w^riting you to-day with the note to bo added to the serii- 
tineers’ report, 1 omitted to say that tlie words < majority against trains, 241’ 
require to be altered to •majority 241,’ or ‘jnajt)rity for tin; amentlmciit, 211.’ 
The latter is the form I prefer, and I do not see that any of the scrutiiniers can 
have any olqcction to either. 

‘•Another alteration which it is desirable to make, and wbieli I hope all the 
scrutineers will approve of, is the substitution for ‘ Proxies left in tlie hands of 
the Directors’ of ^ Proxies for leaving the matter in the harnls of the Directors.’ 
This is the accurate; description of these jiroxies, and as such it might to be 
ad^ipted ; but as my view of the matter ajipears from the note, I do not insist 
on this alteration if the other scrutineers object. 

“ 1 regret giving you this further trouble; and ara, dear iSir, yours truly, 

Rort. ( Vjx. 

“ I coincide in the above. Andrew Paton.” 


The note referred to in this letter was then road to the meeting ; 
hut bejng to the same effect with tlio following protest, whicli was 
immediately afterwards laid on the table witli legal formality, it 
need not he inserted hero. 

“We, the undersigned proprietors of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
Company, hereby, for ourselves and on bcdialf of those who may adhere to us. 
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protest that the application by the CJhairniaw to the support of tlie amendment 
moved by Colonel Dundas at the special general meeting of the proprietors, 
held on iilst August 1849, of two sets of proxies, one authorising the holders 
‘ to vote against running passenger-trains upon Sundays,* and the other autlio- 
risiiig the hohlers ‘ to vote for leaving tliis matter in tlin hands of the dij*ec- 
lors,* was incompetent, irregular, and illegal ; and thattlie motion for running 
passenger trains upon Sundays was carric<l by a great majority of the votes 
legally and competently given ; because the amendment being ^ That this meet- 
ing refuse the motion, and, having entire confidence in the present hoard of 
management, resolves to leave this matter in tlie hands of tlie directors,* no 
proxy wlu(di did not authorise a vote for both clauses thereof could bo compe- 
tently used in its support ; and the effect of otherwise using the proxies has 
been that while, on the one hand, the proxies to vote for leaving the matter in 
the hands of the directors have been employed against a specific motion to 
which they did not apply, on the other liand the proxies to vole against run- 
ning the trains havti been employed in favour of an amendment which, so far 
from prohi?)iting passeiig(?r trains upon Hundays, actually empowers the di- 
rectors to run sncli trains at their pleasure ; and because proxies to vote 
against running the trains could he competently used only in support of a sjiecific 
motion that the trains should not i‘un, whereas no sucli motion was submitted 
to the meeting. 

G. Craig. 

ItoBT. Cox. 

J. T. Girson-Ckaig. 

‘‘ Joiix Paxton. 

IFkw Criciitox. 

IlmV 11. CUICIJTON. 

‘‘ eloiix IIUME. 

‘‘ Thomas Kdington. 

“ James McClellan 


August 27, 1849.*’ 


I Wfis not present at this ineeliiig, but, according to tlio rejiort of 
it in the newspapers, lUc3 Chairman said he did not like the intro- 
duction of legal geiiilcinen at the Company's meetings; that the 
papers presented would ho duly recorded in the Company’s minutes ; 
Init that he tliought the view lie had taken at the meeting last week 
as to the application of the proxies was the common-sense one.” 

Th(3 ma, liner in wdiich this business ^vas condiicti'd by the Board 
called fortli many severe coinnicnts from the newspaper press, feAV 
if any^ of Avhosc conductors, except those of the reputed organs of 
ecclesiastitral or »'^abbata.rian partie.s, found it possible to utter a word 
ill defence of such proceedings. In the Scotsmem of 29th August, the 
subject is thus (dearly and conclusively handled by a Shareholder re- 
sident in Fife — 

‘‘ 2o1h August 1819. 

‘SSiii, — Permit me, through the medium of your paper, to express 
my disapprobation of the conduct of the Direcdors of the Ediiiburgli 
and (Jlasgow llaihvay at tlie late moetiiig iTgardiiig Sunday trains. 
In common with other Shareholders, I received a proxy, wliich I filled 
uj) and returned. 1 did so in the faith, that if there Avero a majority 


Tlio first of tlic.se signatures i.s the honourcil name of Sir James Gib.^on- 
Craig, who, in spite of old age and infirm health, felt the same li\cly interest 
in thi.s matter which lie had ever disphi^'Od in tlie cause of IVoedom, and aboxe 
Jill when any public right was defeated by mean and juggling uuuKcuvros. 
I am proud to have (‘o-operated with this v<*teran and welJ-iricd eharnpioii of 
liberty on one of the last occasions- if not the ver^ last on which he took an 
aetive part in any jnihlie nlfair. 
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of votes for the trains, it would be docidoil accordingly; if a majority 
aminsty the trains would not run ; and if tliore were a majority for 
Icuviiiij the matter in the hands of the Directors^ tlicy would have the 
sole powei* of riiuuing them or not as they thought proper. I will 
venture to afliriii that not one of those Shareholders who returned a 
proxy had a cUttbront opinion, unless the Directors had made up their 
scheme beforehand, and made it known to their friends. But it seems 
E have been deceived, and like all* those who returned as I did fn\ 
have been tricked out of my vote by a most iiidefonsible course of pro- 
cedure oh the i)art of the Directors. I would ask any man of com- 
mon sense, if those who filled up ‘ leavhuj to the Directoi's* Avero against 
the trains running, why they did not say ^ against?^ The ansAver is 
obvious, that they Avero either undecided, or they thought it bettor 
to leave it to the Directors than to tie up their hands either for or 
against. It will not do to maintain that because the Directors are 
at present against the trains running, ^ against^ and Wmr/i/// ’ Avero 
the same. They Avero substantially different, and the Shareholders 
no doubt understood the difference. The Directors, like every other 
elected body, arc subject to changes, and so it is to be hoped are tboir 
judgments. No one can say that the Board Avill bo of jAreciscly the 
same opinions to-morroAv that they are to-day, or next year as they 
are tliis year. Jlenco Shareholders might very properly conceive that 
tbc better Avay Avas to leave this question to the Board, that tlnsy 
might be guided by after cireimistaiices rather than b(< conijxdled to 
ran or not to run Sunday trains, independent of all circiimslancos, 

“ 1 do not Avish to use too strong language, but I conceive I am 
(jiiitc justified in saying that avo, the \fors^^ have boon tricked out of 
our votes by must uiiAvorthy means on the part of our Directors. 1 
Avoiidor the meeting did not as one man repel their conduct, and the 
Shareholders Avould do Avell to give tho must unequivocal expression 
of their sentiments as to tho Avaiit of straightforAvardiiess in this in- 
stance on the i)art of those Avhom they had chosen to manage their 
alfairs. VV'liy, by such a procedure tho Directors Avero sure of having 
everything their oAvn Avay, unless hy an absolute majority against 
them. If they had changed their minds previously to tlio meeting, 
they might Avith as much projAriety have put tho first and last A otos 
together, and have turned out the ^ againsis^ ’ even though these 
should have been of greater number than cither of the tAvo others. 
iSomethiiig like those Avho Avhcii tossing up say, ‘ Heads I Avin, tails 
you lose,’ they made themselves nearly as sure of gaining, Oi- like 
tho Avhite man Avho, wlien diAddingthe result of his day’s fishing Avith 
tho i)oor Indian, said, ^ 1 take tlio sliouldoi’s and you take tlio tail, or 
you take tho tail and I take tho shoulders, any you like,’ Tho ‘ fors ’ 
are in a situation akin to tho simple Indian, who replied, ‘ What you 
say seems fair onougii ; I don’t kiioAV hoAv it is, but you ahvays got 
tlie shoulders and I ahvays got the tail.’ — T am, &c.” 

Tho folio Aving extract JVom tho PaUg News affords a specimen of 
tho general tone of the press on tho occasion. After commenting 
with due severity on the case of a raihvay j)ortor, Avho had rocrjitly 
been fined at Bath for draAA ing a truck, laden Avith passengers’ lug- 
gage, from the luggage te the passenger station of the Clroat Western 
Bailway, the Avriter pi-ocoeds: — 

Frivolous and c<mlempfihle as the proceedings of Captain (Jis- 
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borne and Mr Walters must appear to every rational being, they look 
venial wlieii compared with the tricks in which tly^ir allied oijponents 
of Sunday travelling by railway in tho north indulge. The public 
aro aware that the JEdiuburgh ari.d Glasgow Railway Company have 
had a Board of Sabbatarian Directors inflicted upon them, in conse- 
<luenco of an equivocal coalition to which some English Shareholders, 
of whom bettor things might have been expected, were i)artios. In- 
timation having been given of a motion for the resumption of Sunday 
trains at the last statutory meeting of this Company, tho Directors 
took the precaution of issuing blank proxies with three alternative 
votes. They gave tlie absent Shareholders the option of voting for 
tho motion, or against it, or for leaving tho matter in the hands of 
tho Directors. As tlie day of meeting approached, it was ascertained 
that tho proxies would stand thus; for opening the lino on Sundays, 
7r')(55 ; against opening it, 5836 ; for leaving the matter in the hands 
of the Directors, 172^. Accordingly tlie party of the Directors 
shaped their amendment thus — ‘ That the meeting refuse the motion; 
and having entire confidence in the present Board of Management, 
leave this matter entirely in the hands of tho Directors.’ The pious 
Cliaiimian declared — e,v aithedrn — that all proxies against tlie motion 
and all proxies for leaving the matter in tho hands of the Directors 
were to count in support oi* this amendment, and thus the proposi- 
tion in favour of which there was a clear majority was held to bo 
iiegativod. 

Really, the interests of true religion imperatively demand that 
all who are sincerely impressed with profound and earnest religious 
convictions should lose no time in ojienly withdrawing themselves iroin 
tlio associated formalists who aro bringing tbo very name of religion 
into discredit. • 

“ Wo iecl as strongly as any one can tho imjiortance of securing 
for every son of toil one day of repose and relaxation in seven. \Vg 
can respect those earnest and elevated natures w-ho sanctify this day 
for themselves by devoting it principally (wo defy any mere human 
hoiiig to devote it exclusively) to religious coiitcinplatiou and exercises. 
Blit we hold wdtli Luther, that this mode of halloAving the seventh 
day, to 1)0 I'ilhoi' meritorious or beneficial, must bo spontaneous, the 
nvsiilt of conviction and fooling, not a more outw-ard formal obedience 
to precepts enforced by penalties. We bold, further, that an exact 
literal compliance with the injunction to hallow the Sabbath-day 
hy ahstincnco from industrial pursuits is impossihio ; that a part 
oi* that day must ahvays bo employed by some iiart of the community 
in Ihc discliargo of menial and other services. And we hold that tho 
Sahhath rest of fewer people is encroached upon, and to a less extent, 
even in the case of parties actively employed on Sundays by raihvay 
travelling, Mian by tho cooking of dinners, iiuikingof beds, and driving 
of carriages for the busy-bodies who, hy sucli iinuioral ti'ickcry and 
subterfuges as w^o have <le tailed, seek hy direct or indirect moans to 
put a stop to Sunday i-ailway trains. 

The most iiivcteralc precisians will not deny that ihore aro cases 
ill Avhich Sunday travelling is allow'ahlo. If one of them, for oxamjilo, 
when summoned to attend (ho doath-bod of a pavi'nt. a spouso,or a ebihi, 
were to wait till tbc Sunday won' over, his ow n sect would inqnito il 
to lack t>f natural alfecMon, no( (o any liighei’ motive. Now along 
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all tlie groat lines of railway travelling by any other means has be- 
come impossible. There are but few who can afford the expense tl' a 
special train. The railways are morally bound to run Sunday trains, 
so that all who may bo suddenly summoned to undortake necessary 
journeys on a moment’s warning’, may be freed from the embarrass- 
ments that would otherwise ensue from the banishment of post-chaises 
and horses from our roads. 

“ The meddling impertinence of the opponents of Sunday travelling 
by railway has reached its climax, and can no longer bo disregarded. 
By their employment of spies, and their tampering with votes, they 
have set at dofianco every precept of honour and morality, and even 
of common decency. By gravely proposing that a railway porter 
should be put in the stocks for dischargijig his duty to his cjuployers 
in the performance of services warranted by an act of rarliamont, 
thej^ have shewn their readiness to coerce consciences hy penalties, 
and to have recourse to the provisions of old and forgotten statulcs to 
this end. They are seeking to impose the yoke of a more formal and 
ceretnoiiial religion upon the people, and they shrink from no device, 
however mean or oj>pressive, tliat can promote tbeir purposes.” 

All article in a similar strain appeared in the E.viminer, It con- 
cludes as follow's : — 

“ To uuderstainl the baseness of tbe trick, observe that all tboso 
who sent their jiroxics tiijninHt Sunday trains are made to vote ibr 
leaving the matter in the. iiaiids of the Jl)iroctor*s. Wlnit would those 
worthies say should the Directors think fit to open the lino on Sunday, 
Oil the plea that lliey have a vote recorded committing the matter to 
their hands 2 If they should do so, wo cannot say tlmfc it w^ould he 
very inconsistent with their past morality. 

“It may bo a nice question with those \vlf5 are curious in the 
analysis of moral obliquity, w hether the incident w o have just related, 
or that by wliich the same object was accomplished in the Scottish 
Central Company, bo the more admirable in its cunning uiiscrnpn- 
lousncss. Our readers may probably reimonber Ibe cii’ciinistance to 
which wo allude. A vast preponderance of iiroxics were in favour of 
opening the line, but the person avIio was to move the ainendimuit 
on that side happening to leave the rt>om for a few minutes, the 
counicr-motiou was put in his absence ; and as no one had presence 
of mind enough to represent him, it was declared unanimously car- 
ried I 

“Dr Candlish lately described the operations of the Sabliaili 
Alliance as ^long-beaded,’ an expression generally synonymous with 
cunuinff. That individual objects may l>o accomplished through such 
qualities, w'c do not doiiht ; hut it involves too much of tlie art of tlio 
wisdom of this W'orld, wliich is foolishness in reality, to lie the ineairs 
of permanently influencing great questions in wdiich truth, religion, 
and Iionesty are concerned. It will do no harm to (ho cause of tole- 
ration in ►Scotland to l^e beaten with such weapons. W(i only Impo 
tliat no temporary irrilat ion may tempt its advocates to have rocourso 
to others like thern. Let them mjvor doubt that tln^y will ultimately 
triumph!” 

It is worthy of remark, that even after all possible advantages Inul 
lieen gained by the part isanship and devic(*s of the Directors, there w^as 
still left a considerable and increasing majority in favour of tin* trains. 
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Since 1847, when the question had been last divided on, the votes 
ft’iven absolutely for trains had increased from 6751 to 7565 ; Avhile 
the votes wjainHt trains liad fallen irom 6820 to 5836. The editor of 
the Scotsman^ by Whom this circumstance was pointed out at the time, 
and to whoso acuteness, energy, cojisistoncy, and courage, the causfj 
of religious liberty is deeply indebted, remarked also that, in 1847, 
tliere was a pro])onderanco of the stork voted on of £30,300 in favour 
of opojiiiig ; in 1810, there is a prcponderanco (even reckoning accord- 
ing to Mr Blackburn’s unparalleled plan) of £62,87 1. W'^e court 
attcjition to the fact that, nevertheless, the majoilty which was 152 
in 1847, is 241 now, showing that the Pharisees maintain the little 
ground they really possess only by splitting and vote-mannfacturing. 
It is important also to jiotc the fact that one-half of the capital of the 
company (excluding loans) has not voted at all. All that half may 
b(j considered tavourable to opening — the Pharisees, who are tlio- 
roiighly organised, knowing all ilieir men, and looking sharply after 
them, while tlie other side, with little or no organisation, only grope 
in the dark. We have thus the amendment carried by less than oue- 
fourtli of tho cajiital, at least a half of that fourth voting against 
their oavu avowed opinions, in order to please a presumptuous and 
clamorous clique, and the half of the remaining eighth composed of 
parties scattered over the whole country, who have bought one or two 
votes a.piijce for the sole pur])ose of making the company a fiohl for 
agitating llieological questions. If tho hoiut fide Shareholders choose 
to tolerate such a slate of matters, they should know that the hortn. 
fi'dr Scotch public will not^ but will co])tinue persevcringly to resent 
and assail the insulting tyranny.” 

On tln.^ two sul)sequoiit occasions when my motion was l>rought 
forward^ the results were tlieso — 

At the meeting on 12tli March I85(>, a show of hands was taken, 
whiJii 10 wore held up for tlio motion, while the numbers against it 
wore so numerous that they were not counttHl.” Tho proxies stood 


as follows : — 

SfoL-k. Votes. 

^^Against Siniday trains, £427,218 60itl 

l\)V Sunday trains, 1,575 74 


Majorily against Sunday trains, £422,643 6020 ” 


At the ineeling on 27th August 1850, it was agreed to ceme to a 
vvde by a sliow of hamls; wlum there appeared 40 for tho aiiicnd- 
mont of Mr ^iaclie, and 18 for tho nlotion of ^Ir Cox. The aniomU 
mojit was lliereforo declared to be carried. 4 'he ])i*oxlos sent in to 
the Directors were stateil to shew the following results: — 


stock. Votes. 

“ Against .Sunday trains, £300,37(5 4481 

“ For Sunday trains, 30,237 233 


“ Majority against Siinday trains, £279,139 4248 ” 


Tho comparatively small aitendanco, on these two occasions, of 


Sroisman, August IS-U). 
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Shareholdors favourable to the motion, was tho natural effect of a 
well-founded belief that no actual trial of strength would take ])laco ; 
seeing that, as usual, tho Sabbatarian leaders would secure an effi- 
cient muster of their friends (who mostly reside in GlasgOAv and its 
neighbourhood), and would, moreover, by a libci'al expeiidituro of 
money, add no small strength of proxies to that of votoi’s present. 

If, happily, the Directors shall roach the conviction that they are 
not entitled to withhold from tho public tho use of the Sunday Trains, 
they need not be deterred iVom doing justice by any compact with 
those Sabbatarians who, several years ago, helped them into power ; 
foi-, in the eye alike of morality and the law, every agreement to do 
wh.at is unjust and illegal is, ah initio^ null and void. Nor need tlioy 
pay much regard to the resolutions of tho meetings above referred 
to — carried as those resolutions were by a small but active section of 
the sbareboldcrs. The majority has a preferable claim to their re- 
spect ; and if, in spite of the facts above adduced, it ai)pcar to them 
doubtful wliat the wish of tho majority is, a cheap and easy mode 
of ascertaining the truth is at hand : lot them send to each share- 
holder a circular inclosing a simple and unamhiyuous declaration, to ho 
signed and returned by such us are hostile to the proposal embodied in my 
motion; and let them, in doing so, refrain from directly or indirectly 
employing their influence as a Board to bias any of the sharelioldors. 
Nobody wdio regarded tho running of the Sunday Trains as a broach 
of religious duty would fail to sign and return tiio declaration forth- 
with ; and all others would, by omitting to do so, tacitly intimate 
their consent that passengers as w^ell as letters and parcels should 
again bo carried, if the preponderaiico w ere thus clearly ascertained 
to bo in favour of the measure, tho Board would bo not only justified, 
but bound by a due respect for tboir constituents, to carry it into 
effect with out delay. But I repeat, that if the public right asserted in 
tlio foregoing pages exist (and till the Plea bo rofiitod 1 cannot but 
regard it as conclusive), no such appeal to the sliarcliolders is in the 
slightest degree necessary ; since it is the duty of Uio Directors to 
fulfil every obligation of the Company to tho public, whether nino- 
teutbs or only a tenth or a twx*uiietli of tlicir constitnents lie adverse 
to their doing so. And Avith respect to the Sabbataciau section 
of the commnnity at larye^ it is plain that althougli it w'lU’o as pro- 
pondoraut, cither in number or in the qualities wbicli give Aveiglit to 
men’s opinions and advice, as I believe it to be tho reverse, its 
remonstrances in sucli a case as this are still less entitled to regard. 
Any complaints from tliat quarter against tlio Board for honestly 
performing a bargain, could bring discredit ojily upon those who made 
them. 


Note 1>, page 3. 

The Riyht to act nccordbiy to one's Reliyious Belief, 

At tlie meeting to wdiich the contents of this i)ago wore originally 
addi-ossed, I Avas accused hy tho Rev. Dr Lorirnei' of Glasgow, of 
maintaining ‘‘a monstrous doctrine, Avliich would cover ami protect 
1 Ih‘. gn'aiest vices and atrocities that had been committed on I he face 
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of tlio oartli. Would not,” he asked, “the Thugs in the Bast 
Indies say with perfect sincerity that they held it as a religious duty 
to murder tlioir fellow-men ? Theirs was not a religion — he would 
c.all it a superstition ; hut on the principle advocated by the gentle- 
man who first spoke, those persons were honest, and equally entitled 
to hold their opinions w ith any others.’”^' 

Tliis accusation was founded on a speech in which the very words 
printed in the text were used : — namely, that every man is entitled 
‘‘ to shape his practice in conformity with his own conclusions as to 
the divine will ; under this sole restriction alvoays^ that he shall abstain 
from violating by his conduct the riyhts of his felloiV’-men — “that 
for our religious opinions and practice, tvhile they violate no man^s 
riyht% wo ai'o responsible to God alone ami that, “ so lony as the 
riyhts of society are nninvaded^ no one has a right to say to us, ‘ What 
doest thou V ” The qualification was deliberately thus reiterated, in 
order to prevent, if possible, misconception on the part even ot the 
dulh'st hearer ; and, with the same ol»jt*ct, the first of the three clauses 
here printed in italics was uttered with as marked an emphasis as a 
])rctty strong voice w'^as capable of giving it.f 

If, as is probable and may licre be assumed, the reverend gentle- 
man w'as not guilty of intentional misrepresentation, it must lie con- 
cluded, either that, in his o])inion, the murders committed by the 
^Muigs do not “ violate the rights of their follow-men or tliat, in 
believing .1110 to be the apologist of every crime committed from reli- 
gious motives, be fell into a misapprclicnsion not less “monstrous” 
than the doctrine which he fancied he bad heard. If the former alter- 
native 1)0 the true one, he is beyond the roach of argument ; if the 
latter, ho has furnished a proof that to ho a minister of the Free 
Church of Scotland, and a doctor of divinity, is not necessarily to bo 
so well imbued with the spirit of religious freedom, as to bo incapable 
of ridiculously misunderstanding a plain statement of its tritest and 
most ohmicntary pi-ineiples. 

So absurdly complete, indeed, was the mistake of the reverend 
goritlcmaii, that, instead of liaviiig proclaimed the “ monstrous doc- 
trine” ascribed to mo, I had^ on the contrary ^ been loudly complaining of 
him and his friends for acting in a manner nhich^ as far as principle 
is concerned^ thoroughly assimilates TirE:u to those very Thugs ivhoni I am 
represented as virtually taking tinder my patronage /J The fact is, that, in 
accusing mo, he uinvitiingly pronounced his own condemnation ; for, 

Report of Dr Loriiner's speech, in the North IJritisli Mail of 13th March 
1850, p. I, col. 5. 

t That the words above f|U()ted arc exactly those which were spoken, I am 
able to certify Avith contidence; for, knowing well the necessity of extreme 
X>rocision and clcfirness of language in such discussions, and having neilhor 
talent nor practice as a jiuhllc speaker, I had taken the jjrecaution to commit 
the argument to j)ax)er, and, as all who Avcrc present might see, made faithful 
use of the inamiscript Avhile simaking. 

J “Many and many a time,’* says Richard Haxter, “niy own and others' 
sermons have been consureil, and ox)enly defamed, for that Avhich iievov Avas 
in them, ux)on the ignorance or heedlossncss of a censorious hearer ; in'<i, for that 
w/nrjf t/u'if dh'ccthj .s'/mAv ti-ifniusl ; because they wore )U)t understood. Fjspeoially 
he that hath a close style, free from tautology, where every word must be 
marked t>y him that will not misundcrstuiid, shall frequently be misrexH>rtod." 
- Jia,ner's htj vol. ii,, p, 5(U. 
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just as tlio Tlnigs, on their side, regard it as a meritorious act of reli- 
gion to murder and rob travtdlers, so do the reverend doctor and liis 
Sabbatarian friends, on their side, think it a religious duty to roh the 
pul)lic of the menns of tmvcUiug on. the Ediohurgh and Glasgow Railway on 
Snndays — to which nmens of iravdling the persons rohhed have as perfect 
a right as the victims of the Thugs have to their lives and property ! 

That Dr Lorinior, not loss than the Thugs — or than Samuel 
when ho hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord in Qrilgal — or the 
followers of Josliiia when they slaughtorod the Canaanitos — or (^alviii 
Avheii ho bimied Servetus in Genova for heresy — or the. excellent 
Judge Hale when lie condemned old women to death for witclicralt — 
is honest and eq[ually entitled to hold his opinions with any other,” 
I do not for a moment call in question. But when from opinion ho 
proceeds to action — when, instead of merely expostulating wit!i those 
whom he regards as sinners, ho lu'comes a I'ailway-sharehuhhn* and 
joins a band of robbers under the idea that it is his religious duty to 
do that which is as truly a violation of my rights as the taking of 
lU}’’ purse would be — I am just as little incliiioil to tolerate Jus re- 
ligious doings as T should be to submit with meekness to the predatory 
religions rites of llie ^^hiigs, or to w ink ut any of the other “ vices and 
atrocities” which my doctrine is said to ‘’covei* and protect.”''" 

Dr Loriiuor appears to have studied to little purpose, if at all, the 
literature of religious lil.)erty, else ho Y>'ould have been more deeply 
iuipri^^sod with the fact, that during the long and caniest contro- 
versy by wliicb the right of private judgment i)) religious mattei’s 
was at lenglli ostabiisUc‘d on an immovable basis, the accusation 
which ho so solemnly brings against mo w^as complettdy met by the 
cliaiiipions of freedom in the 17 th century ; and that any revival of it 
now- is looked upon w ith surprise and contempt by wudl-informed and 
thinking men. Its revi^^al, in fact, has of lal(j been so seldom ven- 
tured upon, that it would be diiliciilt to j)i)int out among Drotestaiit 
writers during tlie huiidre<l and fifty years wdiich have folio wimI l!io 

no occasion/’ says that very ahleand consistr*nt champion of religious 
liberty, JUsboji \Vats<jii, “ ought wc to act in opposition to (»ur <y)nscieiice, but 
it does not follow that in ol^eying the dictates of eoiiseienco w-^e always act 
riglitly ; for there is such a thing as an erroneous conscienct?, and we may not 
b(? able to detcict tlie error. 1 knew a gentleman who had been brought up at 
Eton and at (.^imhridge, who from being a Protestant became :i Koman ratliolu^. 
'J’his gcmtleman examinCMl th(i foundation of botli religions, and finally 
on that of the Cluiicli of Home. He acted properly in following the impulse ot* 
liis judgment. T think h (3 formed an erroneous judgment, hut that is onl y n\y 
opinion, in opposition to his opinion; and even fulniiUing jny ojniiion to be 
rijjlit, it would ]Jf^ uncliaritabhr in me to condemn him ; for Uod only know.s 
whether, with his tah-nl^i and constitutional turn of mind, he conld have 
escaped the error into wliich }h‘ had ialleji. With a similar degree of moderation, 
thei efore, I thijik of tin: dilferciil seels of ( 'hi istians. Every sect believes itself 
to bo right; h.it it do^.s not herome any of llierii to say, ‘ I am more righl/eons 
than iny ne'rgbbour,’ or t ) think that tlie gates of HeaA en are shut against all 
others.” An-f-rAhjirH o/’ tfw J^ife nf Wijlt'on^ llhh^nf of L/fiinlay\ ivrilUn. 

htj vol. ii., p. i;30. Eond. l8iS. 

U'he same truly Chi istian spirit pervailes tlie whole of that iiisLrucUve work ; 
see particularly vol. i., pp. 1.07, IIS, and \r»l. ii., pp. Hk 17, 5(», 227, 287 ; 
also his Mince Ufinfionr^ Ts'ftcls oa AV/fy/ez/s, Pt,liliraf^ rind Atjrii'ulini'ai Suhicrtn, 
Eond. ; Jirid pp. 30 and 17 of the Catalogue (*f Hooks in Divinity appended 
to \ol, vi.of his (*itfJer.iiijn f»/' Tiirfdnfdc.td Trnrin^ ^ Eond. 1791. 
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death of Jjocke, a single instance of so rash an enterprise, hosides that 
of Dr IjorJincr hiiusotf. 

While redigious liberty was still a (piestioii even among Protestants 
no arguinent was more frerpiently einjiloycd by the advocates of des- 
potism than this very one, — That the right of private judgment 
would, if conceded to all, sanction every species of crime, sedition, and 
immorality, which knaves or enthusiasts might pretend or imagine 
to fall within the sphere of their religious duties. How strenuously 
and effectively the inference \Vcis repudiated, may bo learned from 
tbo controversies of tlic day and in i*articular irom the following 
passage in Locki3’s conclusive LeUer coticeruinrj Toleration^ a work in 
wbic.h tbo whole subject of men’s religions rights is handled with con- 
summate ability. 

As the magistrate,” says he, has no power to impose hy his laws, 
the use of any rites and ceremonies in any church, so neither has ho 
any power to forhid the use of such rites and ceremonies as .are already 
received, approved, and practised h^^ any clnircli : because if ho did 
so, ho Avould destroy the chiu*ch itself; the end of whoso institution 
is only to Avorship God Avith freedom, after its own manner. 

“ You Avill say, by this rule, if some congregations should have a 
mind to sacrifice infants, or, as the primitive Christians Avei’e falsely 
accused, lustfully pollute themselves in promiscuons uucleanness, or 
practice any other such lieiiious euoi-iiiitics, is the magistrate obliged 
to tol(?rato them, because they are committed in a religious asscmblj^ ? 
I ansAA^er, No. These things are not laAvful in the ordinary course of 
life, nor in any private house ; and thmadbro neither arc they so in 
tho Avorship of God, or in an}" religious meeting. Put indeed if any 
people congregated upon account of religion, should he desirous to sacri- 
fice a calf, 1 deny that that ought to ho jirohibited hy a hiAV. Melibonis, 
Avlioso calf it is, may laAvfully kill liis calf at liomo, and burn any part 
of it that ho thinks fit. For no injury is Tlieri5by done to any one, no 
prejudice to another man’s goods. And for tho same reason ho may 
kill his calf also in a religious meeting. Whet her tho doing so bo 
Avcll-ploasing to Go^l or no, it is their part to consider that do it. Tho 


Seo, foi’ instance, Apollonii Jus ^lajcstatis circa Sacra, toin. i., ]>p, 26, 56, 58, 
quoted iu Dr M‘Crie'*s Misccllaiiooiis Writings, p. 178 ; Letter from Faustus 
Socimis to Alartinus Vadovitz, 14th J unc 15U8, in Toulniin's iMemoirs of So- 
cinus, j)p. ion, 105, 111: Dr John Dwon's Works, xv., 74, 203, 280, 241, 242; 
Taylor^s Li Ixjrly of IVophesyiiig, Kpislle Dedicatory, and iSect. xiii., § 2; Sect, 
xvi., § 3 ; Sect, xix., panahu (lleber’s edition of liLs Works, vii.. 403, 411 ; viii. 
118, 142, 212) ; Uisliop liarlow's (!'asc of a Toleration iu J\U*itters of Uoligion, pp. 
21, 31 ; llavclay’s Apology for tho (iuakers, Drop. 14 : and Locke's fjotter con- 
cerning Toleration, ed. 1765, p. 51. Among later n'ritors, see. Dr Uonjnniiii Ib- 
bot’s Sermons on tho Kight and Duty of Vv \\ ate J udgment, iu tho Hoyle fioct lives, 

11., 806 ; Dr Halguy’s Third Chavgo (on Religious lijherty) delivered to the 
(.Tergy of the Archdeaconry of Winchester, in his ISine Discourses, &:e., p. 208, 
2d edit., 1817 ; Dr Furneaux's Letters to Hlackstone eoneoriiing his Exposition 
of the Act of Toleration, iS:c., pp. 358, 160 (London, 1770); Dr ParrV Works, vol. 

111., pp. 710, 715; Hishop 31o]»er's JJfe of Taylor, pp. 216, 217, 318; Sis- 
inondi’s Review of the Progress of Religious Opinions during the ^Nineteenth 
Century, p. 32 (Loud, 1826); Samuel Jlailey’s Essay on the Formation and 
Publication of Opinions, 2d cd., p. 316 (Loud. 1826) ; and an admirable article 
on tho Right of I’rivate Judgment in the Edinhurgli Koview, vol. Ixxvi., 412. 
Tlie lust is from tho pen of Mr Henry Hogers, and is reprinted ainoiig his 
Essays selected from that periodical, vol. ii., p. 1. 
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part of the magistrate is only to take care that the commonwealth 
receive no prejudice, and that there bo no injury done to any man, 
cither in life or estate. And thus what may be spent on a feast, may 
be spent on a sacrifice. But if peradvonturo such wore tlio state of 
things, that the interest of the commonwealth required all slaughter 
of beasts should be forborne for some while, in order to tlu5 cncreasing 
of the stock of cattle, that had been destroyed by some extraordinary 
murrain ; who sees not that tho magistrate, in such a case, may foi- 
hid all his subjects to kill any calfs for any use whatsoever ? Only it is 
to be observed, that in this case the law is not mad(^ about a religious, 
but a i)olitical matter : nor is the sacrifice, but tho slaughter of calves, 
thereby prohibited. 

By this wo see wliat difference there is between tho church and 
the commonwealth. A\^haisocver is lawful in the counnonwcalth, 
cannot be prohibited by the inagistrcito in tho church. Whatsoever 
is iierniittod unto any of his subjects for their ordinary use, neither 
can nor ought to he forbidden by him to any sect of people for their 
religious uses. If any man may laAvfully take bri'ad or wine, cither 
sitting or kneeling in his oavii house, the law ought not to abridge 
him of tho same liberty in his religions worsliip ; though in the church 
the use of bread and wine be very different, and bo there applied to 
tlio mysteries of taith, and rites of divine worship. But those l luiigs 
that are prejudicial to the commonweal of a pijople in their onllnary 
use, and are therefore forbidden bylaws, those things ought not to bo 
permitted to churches in their sacred rites. Only the magistrale 
ought al\\ ays to bo vci’y careful that he do not misuse his authority, 
to the oppression of any church, under pretence of public good.” 

Tho magistrate, then, ignoring men’s motwes altogether, attends 
merely to their aHions. When these iniriiigo the riglits of any 
whom he is bound to jirotect, lie stejis in and piinislios tho aggressor ; 
and when the injurious act happciistobepartof a religious ceremony, 
the punishment is for the civil injury or crime^ and not for tho theological 
error. Of this he has no right to take tho slightest cogni/anco ; it is 
entirely beyond his jurisdiction. 

Now, what is true in such cases of the magistrate as tho represen- 
tative of tho community, is true of tho individual members of tho 
community; and what is trues of sacred rites in churches, is true of 
sacred duties in raihvay meetings. As the Sabbatarians may, Aviiliout 
hindrance from any human law, kill, by way of sacrifice, any calf 1)C- 
longing not to MfdilKjjiis” but to themselves, so may they lawfully 
(whether wisely or unwisely is not hero tlio question) ])ut astop to tlie 
running of all coaches, cabs, and other voIhcIcs, holonginfj to themselves, 
and all railway trains under ilieir control [ichethcr plying on Sunday or 
Saturday), by vjhich other men have no uiojit to bk oarutki). In tho 
foregoing Ploa, it has been shewm that the public are entitled to b(^ 
carried on the Bdiiiburgh and tBasgow Railway on Sundays; and 
what I affirm is, that neither the magisLiaic, nor Dr Lorimor and 
his associates, nor the Directors, arc at liberty to deprive ns of tlio 
enjoymelit of that right, on the ground that they are doing what is 
(/. e. what they tliink) acceptable to God. If the reverend gentle- 
man deny the right, let him demonstrate the inconclusivonoss of tho 
grounds on wdiich it is maintained. 
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Note C, page 3. 

Go(Ps Truth and Man’^s Truth, 

Logical truth,” says Dr Cainphcll, “ consisteth in the conformity 
of our conc(iptions to their archetypes in the nature of things.”^* * * § 
This is alh^olute truth, or God's truth ; and its expression in Avords is 
verbal truth: “ Those propositions,” says Wollaston, “ are true, which 
exi)ress things as they are : or, truth is the conformity of tliose words 
or signs hy which things are expressed, to the things theinselves.”f 
The other kind of truth, which in the text is distinguished from 
absolute and eternal truth, and to which the appellation of man's 
truth may be fitly applied, is that described by Dr Beattie Avliero he 
says — “ I account that to bo truth Avhich the constitution of our na- 
ture determines us to believe, and that to ho, falsehood which the consti- 
tution of our nature dotoriiiincs us to disbelieve. . . • We often believe 
Avhat Ave afterwards find to l.>c false : but Avhilo belief continues, ^\e tlimk 
it true ; Avhoii avc discoA'^er its falsity, Ave belieA^o it no longer. . . . 

^frivtlis are of diUcront kinds ; some are certain, others only probable ; 
and Avo ought not to call that act of the mind Avhich attends the per- 
ception of certainty, and that Avhich attends the liorception of proba- 
bility by one and the same name. Some have called the former 
conviction, and tho latter assent. All coimctions are equally strong; 
but assent admits of iiimunerablo degrees, from moral certainly, Avhich 
is tho highest degree, <lownAvard, thvoiigli the several stages of opinion, 

to that suspense of jiidgmoiit Avhich is called douhtd'X “Of 

tho otornal I’clations and fitnesses of things,” says tho same Avritcr, 
“avo knoAV nothing; all that we know of truth and lalsehuod is, 
that our constitution dotorinincs us in some eases to helicve, in 
others to dishelie\"e ; and that to us is truth Avhich avo feel that 
AVO must believe ; and that to us is hilsehood Avhieh avo feel that 
AVC must disbelieve.”§ “ Wo are here,” says he, “treating of the 
nature and immutability of truth, as perceived by Inimaii faculties. 
Whatever intuitive proposition, man, by the hiAV of his nature, must 
l)elieve as certain, or as probable, is, in regard to him, certain or pro- 
hahlo truth ; and must constitute a \}avt of human knoAvlodgo, and 
remain unaltei'ably tho same, as long as the Innnan constitution re- 
mains unaltered.” j| “ While man continues in his present state, our 
OAvu iiitollecfual feelings arc, and must be, tlio standard of truth to 
us. All ovidencG productiA^e of belief, is resolvable into the evitlencc 
of consciousness ; and comes at last to this point, — 1 believe because 
I belioA'O, or because tho hiAv of my uatui*o determines me to holioAX'. 
This belief may bo called implicit; but it is tho only rational belief 
of Avliich AVO aro capable : and to say that our minds ought not to 

* rhilos, of Uhctoric, lA. I., ch. 5, at tho beginning. 

t The Keligioii of Nature DelincatGd 3 Sect. I., par. 4. 

J Essay on the Nature and Inimutability of Truth. Part 1., ch. 1, pp. 18, 19. 
liond. 1810. 

§ lb.. Part 11., ch. 1, § 2, p. 134. 

II lb., Part 11., ch. 1, § 3, p. 148. 
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submit to it, is as absurd as to say iliat our bodies on«bt not. to bo 
nourished witJi food. Rovolation itself must be attended with evi- 
dence to satisfy oonscioiisiiess, or common sense ; otherwise it can novtn* 
1)0 rationally bolioved. By tho evidence of the gospel, the rational 
Christian is jjersuaded that it comes from Gfod. Me ac<[uioscos in it 
as truth, not because it is recomiuendod by others, but because it satis- 
fies his own uiKlerstanding.’-'^" 

It thus appears that a doctrine which, when uttered by mo, is 

monstrous” and dangerous, has for three quarters of a century stooil 
harinless and admired in the pidncipal work written in opj)osition to 
the sceptical philosophy of Hume ! “ Our own intellectual feelings,” 
says Dr Beattie, are, and must he, the standard of truth to us/’ 

Tho opinions a man adopts,” say J, “ are tlio truth to him.” These 
two propositions are identical ; and if it be true that mine asserts (as 
Dr Lorhiier says it does) that “ there is no such thing as a standard of 
truth,” then is Dr Beattie’s chargea])le with the same eiioi*mity. 

But every discriminating reader will see that both Dr Beattie and 
I assert merely tho fundamental doctrine of Brelostanlism, that each 
man’s own judgment is to himself, though to nobody else, tho standard 
of truth. Whoever rhmies this, ami alfirms that there is another stand- 
ard, is bound to fell what the true standard is, and. to pi’ovo that it 
really possesses tliu character which is claimod for it. 

Many will say tliat the nrvealed de<daralions of (iod are the stand- 
ard of religious truth. Admitting this to bo the fact, a standai'd 
must still bo found to detormiiio, l.s/, whm'o the revoalcMl declarations 
of Ood are to be ibimd ; and, what is tin* true meaning of the 
records containing them. Now, it is only by the (*xorcise of tho 
iiiiellcctual faculties in tho act of private judgment that these ques- 
tions can bo answeriMl ; so lliat private judgment is in iaet tho su- 

^ Essay on the Xature and Immutability of Truth, Part III., ch. 1, j). 

In the following ]iiics of lliitler, the word truth is used in the souse of 
truth ; in other words, holief, per.sua.^inii, or opinion : — ■ 

Til' Egyptians worshipp'd dogs, and f«>r 
Their faith made intcrnccijio war ; 

Others ad«>r‘tl a rat, and some 

Eor that church suffer'd martyrdom ; 

The Imlians fought for the truth 
Of tir elephant and monkey's tootli : 

And many, to defend that faith, 

Fought it out mordlcns to death.*’ 

lliidihrasy Part T., Canto I., v. 773-780. 

Our opinions/' say.s Dr Ibhot, “ do not alter the nature of thlng.s, and make 
them true or false as wo believe or disbelieve them. Things are trui; or false 
in themselves antecedojitly to, and exclusively of, our opinions about them. So 
that though every man’s religion be true to himself, yet it docs not therefore 
follow that it i.s true in itself hecuiise ho boUeves it tfi be .so. He may have 
made a wrong choice, and embraced his religion before lie had duly weighed 
the proofs of it .” — Uuulc Lr.cUvro.AyW,^ 818; Sermon entitled, “ The Objections 
against Private Judgment answered.” 

Beside.s God’s truth” ami “ man’s truth,” above explained, there is “ moral 
truth,” which is the verbal exjircssion of the latter, and is dt fiiied by Locke to 
be “ speaking of things according to the persuasion of our own minds, though 
the proposition we speak agree not to the reality of things.”- /vVsay, II. IV., 
ch. V., § 11. 
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pi omc arl)itor hero as in every thing olso.^'^ In regard to tlio question, 
AVhat are the revealed declarations of God ? there is a pretty general 

^ «« |*\u' what,” says tbft most eminent of Scottish theologians, “ is every man's 
immediate staijilnrd of orthodoxy hut his own opinions ? , . . Sliouhl ye object, 
that the standard is not any thing so fleeting as c»piriiou ; it is the word of (Jod, 
and right reason : tliis, if ye attend to it, will bring you hack to the very same 
point which yo seek to avoid. TJie dictates both of scripture and of reason, 
we see hut too plainly, are differently interpreted by different persons, of whose 
sincerity we have no ground to doubt. jSow to every individual, that only, 
amongst all the varieties of .s(?nijments, can be his rule, which to the best of his 
judgment, that is, in his opinion, is the import of either. Nor is there a pos- 
sibility of avoiding this recui'i*c;nce at last. 15ut , . . such is the presump- 

tion of vaiji man (of which had quality the weakest jiidgnjonts liave commonly 
the greatest share), that it is with difKculty any one persoji can he brought to 
think that any other person has, or can have, as strong conviction of a difiercnt 
sot of opijiions as he has of his.’’ — i/J/' T^rctiircy on l^rcL II/H., l-<ect. 25.) 

This subject is cwcc(?llcnt!y illustrated by Mr Jllanco in his Observa- 

tions on Heresy and Orthodoxy. “ What,*' says he, *• do di\ iin s uinlerstand hv 
Ghrhlian triah ? The answer at first appears obvious. ^ Christian truth (it 
'will be said) is what (dirist and his apostles knew am.l taught concerning sal- 
vation under the Oospel.’ Thus far we find no diihciiity : but (let me ask 
again) wdiere does this exi.st as an object rj-tcrnal lo our minds ? Tlie answer 
appears no less obvious than the former : ‘ In the iribb‘.’ Still I must ask, Is 
the material Jlihle the Christian 'truth about ^^hich ('hristians disjmfe ? 

* No (it will be readily said): not the matehtaj^ liible, hut the siiNsii of the 
Bible,’— -Now*" (1 bog to know) is the sknsk of tin* Bible an object erixrn'/l to 
our minds? i)oes any .S( /<i»c of the Bible. acc< ssiblc to mtin, exist anywhere but 
in the mind of each man who receives it frt>ni the words lie. reads? The l>ivine 
Mind eej’tainly knows in whrt sense tliosc words wore luscd : hut as we cannot 
eom 2 >are our im-ntal i m prt'ssiims with timt Iiuuk I and ox’iginal oi' all truth, it is 
clear that by the arnHC id* the Bible we must mean oiiv sense of its meaning. 
When, thei'clore, any man dc.clares Ids inteiuion to tlci'end Chrlfflian troths he 
only ex)>r(*sses his tletormliiation to defend bis oivn as produced by the 

words of tbe Bible. Nt) ulhci* (*Jtrityitnn ti'rlJi exists for us in our present state, 

“ I B'cl confubud. ihal what I have now slated is v/hicli i*vory i*eflea‘t.- 

ing person may ascertain beyond doubr, by lookirig into liis own mind: yet 1 
know t.hat few will {iltej)i]jt tin* ineiiral <*.:aniiua t ion necessary for the aekiio’.v- 
ledgmeiif of this fact. .\ storiii of It-eling will rise? at view t.d’ the preced- 
ing argunioiit ; and imjja'^sioued ([lu stituis, whx*‘hor (.'hri .! laiiiiy is a dream — 
\vh(. liner I’lirisl could leave us in such a state oi’ uncertainty- wlu^ther there is 
no difl'i-rtau’c hetweeji truth and error, with niuny olhers more directly’^ pointed 
at myself, wiil bring the inquiry to tlic end id' all th'^ologioal (picsvions -ahuso, 
hatred, and (wt?re it n<»L for the prote ction, alas of the groat a)id j^oworful 
iiiullitnde wlio, ‘ <*riring mU for thpse thing>,’ lake, noverlhcle^s. more interc.st 
in the j)ul>fic [icaee than todlio) severe bodily sufVei ing. ar.d perhaps death. 

Tin* menial /ort which I have stated is, nevortholoss, as unchangeable as 
the intellectual Jaws to which Hod lias suhje<*ted mankind ; as iix(‘d as the 
means 'em [doyed by Hod hinwidf to address his revelation to us. 'fhe Christian 
iruthy which man can make an object of dt*fence, is an impression which exists 
in his own mind : it is his onni Christian truth winch he wilfully identifies with 
the (Miristian truth whicli is known to the Divine Aiind. That each individual 
is bound to hold iliat Christian truth which ho ecnr cfunitionslv bidieves to have 
found; that it is the groat moral duly*^ of exory man to jntqairc himsojf cou- 
sciciitioiisly for the untlisturhed reception of tlie wiiich he is to re- 

vere and to follow as Ckristian truths \ cannot doubt at all. I acknoxx ledge, 
also, the duty of exery man to ii-ssist others (wilhout intrusion), as nuieh as it 
may bo in his power, in receiving a mental impression similar to that w hich 
ho venerates as Christian truth. But it is at this point that a fierce contest 
arises; and the reason is this : certain men xvish to force nil others to reverence 
(at. least e.itrruallif)y not the mental iiUjiression, the snisc, w'liieh each rei'eivcs 
from the Bihh* -not the conviction at whixdi each has an i vcfi hut ihe ini- 

a 
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agrocnioiit among Protestants, that the collcetion of anciout hooks 
forming the Bihio, is the only authentic record of Grod’s supernatural 
revelations to man ; hut when the tnce meanimj of it comes under con- 
sideralioii, men’s i)rivato standards of truth, when freely apidied, are 
found hy experience to furnisli, in many cases, the most opposite ia- 
dioations. One man’s judgment decides that the doctrines of Calvin 
are revealed in the Bihle ; another, those of the Pope ; a third, those 
of Arminius ; a fourth, those of )Socinus; a fifth, those of Goorgo 
Fox ; and a sixth, those of Swedenhorg. In regard to the scriptural 
doctrine of the Sahhaih, one man agrees with Sir Andrew AgneAV, 
another Avith Archbishop Whatcly. Ami each unavoidahly regards 
his OAAm opinions as the truth, and those of tho other investigators, 
so far as dillbreiit from his oavii, as error. In like maimer, tlio ‘^reli- 
gious truth” of savages is very different from that of civilized men, 
and tho “truth” of a “ consecrated cobbler’’ from that of an able 
and accomplished scholar. So also, the “ religious tfuth” of thought- 
ful inquirers is usually different, in many respects, at the age of sixty, 
from Avhat it Avas at twenty. 

Baxter, a man avIio, during a long and actiA^e life, both thought and 
published Avitli move rapidity and earnestness than any other theolo- 
gian of his OAAui or jierhaps any age, makes repeated iiiention of his 
expevicuco in regard to alterations of his views. “ If,” says he, “you 
must never change j'our first opinions or appreheiisiiuis, hoAv will 
you groAV iii uudorslauding ? Will you be no Avisor at age than you 
wore at childhood ? . . . Our first unripe appvolieiisioiis of things Avill 
certainly he greatly changiMl, if Ave are studious, and of improved un- 
derstandings. . . . For my own part, my judgnioiit is altered from many 
of my youthful, confident apprehensions : and whore it holdoth the 
same conclusion, it rejectetli ahundanco of tho arguments, as v«aiii, 
which once it rested in. And aaIicvo J keep to the same conclusions 
and arguments, my apprehension of them is not the same, hut 1 see 
more satisfying light in many things Avhich I took but upon trust 
hoforo.”* Again : “ Tho great mutability of our apprehensions doth 

prcssioii and conviction of sonic theological sect or church. The Christian 
truth of some privileged leaders (it is contended by every church respectively) 
should be recognised us Christian truth hy all the world : in more accurate, be- 
cause more scientihe language, Christian j>artLcs,of the most diUcrent characters, 
have for eighteen centuries agreed only in, this — that the subjective Christian 
truth of certain men should, by compulsion, be made the objective Christian 
truth to all the world : i, c, that the sense which the Scriptures did at some time 
or other convey, or still convey, to such and sucli men, should lie acknowledged 
as idonti(^al with that sense which was in the mind of the writers of the Bible ; 
the true sense which is known to the Divine Mind. 

Opposition to these various standards of Christian truth, with those who 
respectively adopt them, is liKiiissw'’ — Pp. 5 -7. 

f5ee also p. 58 of the same work ; J. Martincau’s Rationale of Religious En- 
quiry ; or the Question stated of Reason, the Bible, and the Church,’’ Dccture 
iv,, J). 56 of the 3d k’.dition ; Arclibishop Whately’s “ Essays on Some of the 
Dangers to (Christian Faith, which may arise from the Teaching or the Conduct 
of its Professors,” 2d Edition, pp- 184, 250 ] the Rev. Baden Powell’s “ Tradi- 
tion Unveiled : or, an Exposition of the Pretensions and Tendency of Authori- 
tative Teaching in the Church,” p. 76 ; the Quai'terly Review, vol. xiv., p. 238 ; 
and Seldcn’s Table Talk, article on “ Declaring the Will of God,” in his Works, 
voL iii., Part ii., p. 2060. The passage in Heldeii will be quoted afterwards. 

^ Christian Ethics, Part T., ch. ii. ; Works, vol. ii., p. 129. 
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shew that they are not many things [in theology, &c.] that we are cer- 
tain of. Do we not feel in ourselves how new thoughts and new reasons 
are ready to breed new conjectures in us, and that looketh doubtful 
to us, ui^on further thoughts, of which long before we had no doubt ? 
Besides the multitudes that change their very religion, every studious 
person so oft changeth his conceptions, as may testify the shallowness 
of our minds.”* * * § In his autobiography, published in the Reliquias 
Baxteriaiiai^ ho has recorded, in simijle and beautiful terms, his last 
thoughts on this subject. The passage has often been reprinted, and 
is characterised by an Edinburgh Reviewer as the most impressive 
record in our own language, if not in any tongue, of the gradual ripen- 
ing of a powerful mind under the culture of incessant study, wide 
experience, and anxious self-observation.” j- Coleridge, also, pro- 
nounces this autobiography of Baxter to bo “ an inestimable book.”+ 

If there be one point in theology which, more than any other, is 
in this country tlibiight by most people to be clearly revealed in the 
Bible, it is the doctrine of the Trinity. Many are unable to conceive 
it possible, that an intelligent and candid reader of the Scriptures 
should fail to discover it plainly taught there; and some arc even 
ignorant of the existence, in past or present times, of Christians who 
deny that it is to he found in the New Testamcnt.§ Yet there have 
heon scholars,— and these not a few, — who, although brought up in 
the belief of this doctrine, and sometimes biassed by weighty induce- 
ments to give its evidence the most favourable consideration, bavo 
been led, after mature study of the Bible and those branches of learn- 

* Of Falsely-PreteiHled Knowledge, Part I., ch. xvi. ; Works, vol. xv., p. 130. 

t Edinburgh iieview, vol. Ixx., p. 218. See Jicliquioi JiaxterianoSi Part I., 
pp. 124-135, liond. 1696. The passages referred to are given by Mr Orme in 
his Life of Baxter, pp. 775-785 ; and by Dr Wordsworth, in his Ecclesiastical 
Biography, vol. v., p. 669. Some extracts may be seen in Chambers's Cyclo- 
paedia of English Literature, vol. i-, pp. 454-7. See also Dr Samuel Johnson's 
observations on this subject in the Bamblcr, No. 196. 

Swift, in his Thoughts on Various Subjects, exclaims : If a man 'would regis- 
ter all his opinions upon love, politics, religion, learning, &c., beginning from 
his youth, and so go on to old age, w'hat a bundle of inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions would appear at last ! ” 

And Nicbulir, writing to a friend in 1814, observes : “ It is not the Pope, but 
the imposition of a creed, which the true lover of freedom fears ; for no one 
individual can undertake to hold the same creed unchanged throughout his life, 
and no two can believe exactly alike, unless they choke themselves with w'ords.'^ 
— {Life and Letters of Barthold George Nkhahry vol. i., p. 414. London, 1852.) 

+ Coleridge's Table Talk, vol. i., x>. 83. Baxter,'' says Doddridge in one of 
his letters, “ is my particular favourite ; and it is imjDOSsiblc to tell you how 
mucli 1 am charmed with the devotion, good sense, and pathos, which are every- 
where to be found in that writer. I cannot, indeed, forbear looking uiJon him 
as one of the greatest orators that our nation ever produced, both with regard 
to copiousness, acuteness, and energy ,• and if ho has described the temper of 
his own heart, he apjiears to have been so far suxjcrior to the generality of those 
whom we must charitably hox)e to be good men, that one would imagine God 
raised him uj) to disgrace and condemn his brethren, by shewing what a Chids- 
tian is; and how few in the world deserve the character !'' — 
and Diary of Philip Doddridge, D,D,, vol. i., i>. 460. London, 1829.) 

§ On an occasion of the delivery, in a church in Edinburgh, of a sermon in 
proof of the Trinity, a young lady of my acquaintance, of such education as was 
usual ill her rank, and who is now the wife of a Scottish clergyman, exiiresscd her 
surprise that so much pains should be taken to convince peojilc of whnt everybody 
believed already ! 
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ing wliifli cluciilnto its moaning, to ronoiiiico as human error what 
they had long tdicrished and venorated as tho truth of Grod. It will 
surpviso some readers to he told that Milton Avas one of these ; hut 
tliore is irrelVagahlo proof of the fixet. That this great man originally 
heliovod in the Ti-iuity, appears from an iuvoeaiion near tho end of 
his treatise Of Koformatioii in England, pnhlisliod in 16 ll.'^ But 
yvhen his posthumous and latest. Avork, “ A '^Jh-eatise on Christian 
Doetrino, compiled from the Jlohj Scriptures aloiief' Avas, in the pre- 
sent generation, dis<n)\’erod and puhlishod, it heeaine api>arent that 
ho had adopted, in his riper ago, tho opinion that tho Father alone is 
tho supremo and eternal God. f His doetrino in chapter v., is thus 
epitomized hy Sunnier: — “ It is there asserted, that the Son existed 
in tlie boginiiiug, and Avas the first of (he whole ereatiou ; hy Avhoso 
delegated power all things wore made in hcaA^eii and earth ; he- 
gotten, not h}’ natural necessity, hut hy the decree of the Father, 
Avithln the limits of time ; endued Avith tho divine nature and sub- 
stance, ])at distinct from and inferior to tlie Fatlior ; one with the 
Father in love ami unanimity of Avill, and receiving everything, in 
his Rlinl as avoU as in his mediatorial eJiaracter, from tho Father’s 
gift, ^riiis summary,” oontinues Mr It^umner, Avill he sulUcieiit to 
filiow tiiattlie opinions of ^Milton wei’o in reality iieaily A I’ian, ascrih- 
iiig to the Son as higli a sluire of divinity as was compatible with tho 
denial of his .s.di-e?vi.steiice and eternal gtmevat ion, hot not admitting 
his co-e(iuallty and co'i'^seiitiality Avitli the Father.” — {W xx.viv.) But 
“ Avith respect to the cardinal doctrim* oftlio aloranm iit, the opinions 
of I\Iillon arc? expressed I hrtuighout in the strongest and most unquali- 
fied Jiianner” in its favour. - (P. xxxvi.) lie toadies also the doc ti'ine of 
original sin (p, 202); h’lt in some other pindiciilars diiibrs from those 
deemed orthodox in Sc'otlaiid — as where lu? lays it down I hat in death, 
the? whole man (consisting of i>odA% spirit, and soul), and each component 
part, sullers privation of life” ([). 2 sO) ; that ‘‘ there is consequently no 
recompense of good or bad after dmn'b, prcM ions t(» the day of judgment” 
(]}. 2-0o); tlial <.'liri.-l die«L not fur tlie cdc'ct only, but jnr all mankind” 
(p. 32o, ct sen,) ; and tbat tlui Mosaic ]av», particaibn*ly ilie art iede re- 
lating to tbe Snbbatb, neither is, nor ever asms, binding iqjon lln' tUm- 
tiles (pp. 22^b 60‘a) Jn bis pi*4*fatoi*y lomarks to tlm cliaplei* “ Of 
the .Sou of f rod,” lie asserts tlie right of private judgment w irh a charac- 
teristic dignity, and cogency of rcnisou, Avhich no true Proli‘sl.ant can 
resist. “ If Imha-d,” says he, “ 1 were a nKunber of tbe Cliurcli of 
Ilcmio, Avbich leqnires imjilicil ohedionco to its cjoed, on all ])oinis of 
faitli, 1 slnuild beve ac*qniesc'od from odmra lion oi- liahit in its simple 
decree and aiithoi ity, o^en tbongh it daiies that tho doctrine of ilnj 

IVesG AVorkSj vol. ii. p. 417 ; MrJ. A. .St John's tulition, in Jjolm'.s SOinclai'd 
I-iihrary. Tin? passaiije is as Vollows : — ** Thou, tlicreforr, that sittest in 
and glory unanproacliable, iVirorit of’ :ingtds and iiic?n ! next, thoc 3 1 iniploro, 
orniii]>otcnt King, Uedeeinor of that lost remnaut whose* natiirci thou didst as- 
fiiimii, ineffahlo and ovorlasting Love ! and thou, the? third siihsistonce of divine 
inli n i tilde, ill uTTiin ing Spirit, the joy and solace of ereated things! one Tri personal 
Codhead"! look upon this thy i)oor and almost spent and expiring Church,’' &c. 
See additioriiil evidence of Milton’s early Trinitarian ism in Mr Charles ii, Sum- 
ner's prefae.e to Jiis translation of tlie Treatise on (Uiristian Doctrine, p. xxxiv. 
Loud., lS-^5. 

t Book L, chapter;; v. and vi.. “ Of the Son of Cod,” and Of the lF(dy 
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Trinity, as now rocoivod, is capable of being proved from any passage 
of Scripture. But since I enrol myself among tlio num1)or of those 
who acdvnowledgo tlie word of God alone as the rule of failh, and 
freely advance wliat appears to mo much more cleaily dcduciblo fro7n 
the Holy Scriptures 1 ban the commonly received opinion, I see no 
reason why any one who htdongs to the same Protestant or Reforrmjd 
Church, nud professes to aclvuowledge the same rule of faith as my- 
self, should take olfeiice at my freedom, particularly as 1. impose my 
authority on no one, hut merely ])roposo what I think more w^orthy 
of helhjf tliaii the creed ill general accejdatiou. I only inti’cat that 
my readers will ponder and examine my statenients, in a spirit whi»di 
desires to discovei* notliiug hut the truth, and Avith a mind free from 
prejudice. For without iutcuding to ojiposo the authority of tScriji- 
ture, which 1 coiisidor inviolahly sacred, I only take upon myself to 
rofuie liuniaii interpi’etatioiis as often as the occasion requires, cun- 
formaldy to my right, or rather to my duty, as a m.-in. If indee<l those 
with whom 1 have to contend were ab]<*> to produce direci attestation 
from liejn-cii, to tlie truth of the doctrine Avhich tln^y itAvould 

be nothing less than imj»iely lo venture to raise, I ilo not say a clamour, 
hut so much as a murmur against it. dUit inasmuch as tlicy can lay 
claim to nothing more tlian luiman powers, iissisted by that .spiritual 
illnminaiion wliicli is common to all, it is not unreasonable that thev 
should, on tludr part, allow the privileg^os ol* diligent research and free 
discussion to another inquirer, who is seeking truth through the same 
means, and in the same way as themselves, and w]k>sc desire of hene- 
titiiig mankind is equal to their own.'*- 

Let us ta.ke anoliior noled instance ot* the same kind. Dr l>aniel 
Whitliy, whoso pierv ami learning j>i.*;hop Vfatson voiic]!t>ji for as 
‘‘above all question, ' + [ells, in tlui pnda.c(‘ to hi - 1 Viraplirase and Foni- 
iiicnlary on tin* .Ne’.v 'r*’;dannmi, ih:!.! In* found so many thiiig.s said 
by Le Clei’c, in his Animadversions an 1 Lruiiinojid, in favinu* of the. 
Ariaiis, that he I’n-otracfed jhe publication) of his work //// he htuJ pn- 
pdred an aiiiidotr for thruf. But, instead <d‘ an aniidol(\ Ije ibnm! tliat 
Avhich convinced himself ib.at Arianism iir.s a ]U‘{'])uiuler;'aing weriuht 
of Scrijitural aiithority : and in liis J.asi Timuglits, Avhicli weii* pub- 
lished by his exj)ress order afler l:is death, this theologian, wlio had 
intended io refute tln>! Arians, is, at the close of his studies undertaken 
for that purpose, found Avriting in tb.o following* terms; — ‘"This 
ilocirino, that tlui Fatlie)*, S(ni, and Holy fUiost arc of om^ and the 
Sfuno individual aud nuimu'ical essence. to hnrKsqoe the Jlohi 

Scriplnrc^^ or aire iJn-in <r.i unpulh ami ahr^itrd st:,(S(\ from thr hpiariinj 
of the Gospr.l io (he eml if the Epi^ilny,-'^ And he candidly acknoAvlodges 
in his jirclace, tliat “ Avheii he wroti^ his l.ommoidaries ho went on tvo 
hastily intlic conimou heaten road of other reputed orthodox divines ; 
conceiving, first, that, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in one com- 
plex notion, Avoro ojio and the same (tod, by virtue of the same indi- 
vidual csseuct? coiiimunicatod from the Father — whirh co/ifased notion 
ha iJs now faUj/ convinecd to he a thimj impo.<tsibh\ and fall of pross ah- 
surdiiiesd^ 

^ Pp. 80, 81. Tlie f^anic just soiitiiuonls arc expros.«;tHl in liis treatise Of True 
Keligion, ITeresy, Seliisin, Toleration, &c. ; Prose Works, vol. ii., ]>. r»10. 

t CatiilogiiG of Pooks in Divinity, ]>, 7, a27pen<led to vol. vi. of JJishop 
Watson’s Oollcciion of Theological Tracis. 
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This same Dr AVliitby, in the preface to a Discourse coiioeriiiiig 
Election and Reprobation, &c., which ho published in 1710, montions 
that he was brought up a Calvinist, and that what first moved him 
to examine into tho truth of the Calvinistic divinity was the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin to all his posterity, and the strange consequences 
of it. Ilo adds, that he examined tho writings of antiquity, and 
finished a treatise on Original Sin in Latin, which had been composed 
about twenty years, but which he had not thought it advisable to lay 
before tho world. This anti-Calvinistic treatise, however, was pub- 
lished in the following year ; and he has prefixed to it the declaration, for 
tho sincerity of which he takes the Deity himself to witness, that in pub- 
lishing it he 5 vas actuated by pure zeal for God, and love of truth. 

* Tractatus de Imputationo Divina Pcccati Adami Posteris ejus l^niversis 
ill lleatum. Auctoro Dan. Whitby, S.T.P. Ecclesias Sarisburiensits Pracceiitoro. 
jjondiui, 1711. — The following words of St Augustine appear as a motto on 
the title-page : “ Non quisquam de vitiis naturalibus, sed de voluntariis, pumas 
luit.’^ — August, dc Civ. Deij 1. 12, c. 2. 

The doctrine of original sin and the corruption of human nature has been 
rejected by many other divines of the Church of Kngland, and also by not a 
few pious laymen, such as Locke (^lieasonahlencss of Christianity ^ at the bogiii- 
ning}, and Dr John (Gregory ( Oompa.rativc View of the Slate and l^\icidtii:s of 
Man with those of the Animal \iorldj Sf'ct. 1.) ; and hy the whole body of the 
Unitarians, for whose opinions the works of I'riestley, Lindsey, and Olianniiig, 
may be referred to. Those who wish to see the doctrine of human corruption 
discussed with good sense, and knowledge of both Scripture and mankind, may 
get satisfaction in the perusal of Dr Jortin's Dissertation on the Duty of Judg- 
ing Candidly and Favourably of Others and of Human Nature ; being the third 
of his Six Dissertations upon Different Subjects, published in 1755. Taking for 
his motto the words of St Paul, Charity thinketh no evil” (1 Cor. xiii. uj, he 
observes that “ many who had no good will to revealed religion have taken a 
perverse delight in blackening human nature, and many weak and ignorant 
Christians have done and daily do the same tiling ; and thus with different 
view’s these sworn enemies liave joined together and assisted each other in 
abusing and slandering mankind” (p. 129^. Tho express jiurpose for which he 
sets about disproving the Calvinistic dogma in question, is to defend Chris- 
tianity again.st an objection stated by Bayle in the following passage: — 

The laws of Christian charity,” says that celebrated writer, ** which ref{uire 
us rather to give a favourable turn to the actions of our neighbour than an 
unfavourable one, are quite contrary to reason, 

“ Por it is as certain as anything can be, that man is infinitely more prone 
to evil than to good, and that there are infinitely more had than good actions 
done in the world. 

It is therefore beyond degree more probable that an action is had than that 
it is good, and that the secret motives which protluce it arc corrupted than that 
they arc honest. 

“ According then to the dictates of reason, if w’e know that a man hath done 
an action, and are ignorant of his motive and intent, we should judge it to be 
far more probable that lie acts from bad than from gootl causes. 

And yet the laws of charity require, that unless we have a very probable 
evidence of the wickedness of an action, we should ratlier conclude it to be 
good than had. 

Thus charity directs us to do just the contrary to the dictates of reason: 
and indeed this is not the only sacrifice w'hich religion requires us to make of 
our reason.” 

See his Lettres Crit.y xii. p. 248 ; in which, says .lortin, he thus ‘‘endeavours 
to prove, that none can receive the Christian religion, unlf!ss he will think and 
act contrary to reason; that is, in other worils, unless he be fool or mad.” 

If the premises a.ssumed by Bayle — which we must allow are identical with 
an opinion generally taught in Scotland as ‘‘ God’s truth,” -are a correct re- 
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That the culebrated Chilliiigworth, avIio flourished a little earlier 
than Milton, also hold Ariau opinions, appears plainly from a letter 

presentation of the nature of man, then must the conclusion which he so logi- 
cally deduces from it be accepted as true, and the duty of* Christian charity must 
ho regarded as one which no reasonable man can ever practise. 

Others, with equally good logic, have maintained, tliat since the Scripture 
teaches that all men, and even the best of them, are thoroughly corrupt, holi- 
ness and good works cannot be so very necessary as they are said to be, — and 
that, in fact, the practice of them is absolutely impossible. That the Scriptures, 
however, give no such account of human nature, is thought by others to be easily 
discoverable by any judicious student of them, whose object is to find the truths 
and not niej’cly to furnish himself with the means of upholding a theological 
system, which his credit or interest impels him to defend. For if, say they, 
what is poeti(jally stated in verse 3d of the 14th Psalm is to be as strictly 
understood as if it were asserted in a dry scholastic treatise, it will follow 
“ that there is not one good man upon earth, that all men are perverted, that 
they arc all become abominable by their sins, and that there is not one single per- 
son that is just, or that fears God, But this consequence,” they add, “raises 
horror ; it is contrary to truth and ex])eriencc, and to what the Scripture de- 
clares in a thousand places, where it speaks of good men, and distinguithea 
them from the w'icked. Nay, this consequence may be destroyed from what 
we read in that very Psalm, which mentions the just who are protet^ted by God, 
and the wicked who persecute them. This complaint of David must therefore 
be understood with some I'cstrictions.'^ — (^Oncrvuld's Treathe concc^'uhxg the 
Ctiuscs of the presic/at Corruption of Chrifitians, Part i. Cause iv., “ The abuse of 
Holy Heripture;’' in Bishop Watson's Coll, of Theol. Tracts, vol. vi., p. 168.) 

Ijocko expresses the opinion that “ if by death, threatened to Adam, were meant 
the corruption of human nature in his xjosterity, it is strange that the New 
Testament should not anywhere take notice of it, and tell us that coriuii>tioii 
seized on all because of Adam's transgression, as well as it tells us so of death. 
But, as I remcMuber, every one's sin is charged upon liimself only.*’ — (77/c /?ca- 
sonah2m*^gs of Christitmitg, an delivered in the Heriptv res^ 4tli j^aragraph.) And 
Gilbert Wakefield roundly afhrms, that “ that doctrine of the depravation of the 
human heai^t, in consequence of the fall, is tuost unscriiHuntl and erroneous, <//.*?- 
honoamblc to Cod, find a%i en*'ouragement to sinncx's ; as Dr Taylox*, in his work 
on Original Sin, lias deinojjstraf ed by evidoneo as clear nnd cogent as can be 
oflercd to the human mind .*’ — (Jlctooirii of (idUrt M a/a field, vol. i., !>. 119.) 

There is an adinii*able delineation of human nature as it really is, in the Ser- 
mons of Dr Alexander Gerard, who in the middle of last century filled the chair 
of Divinity in King's College, Aberdeen, and, with his friends Reid, Gregoiy, 
Jioattie, and <’ampbell (who evidently concurred with him in rejecting the Cal- 
vinistic dogma), at that time tiirew so much lustre on the northern university. 
See ills 9th, 10th, and 11th Sermons, on “The diversity of xnen's natural temper?, ' 
“The necessity of governing the natural temper,'’ nnd “Tlie manner of govciui- 
ing the natural temper,” vol. i., p. 211, et seq. (Bond. 1780.) Dr Gerard's analysis 
of the human dispositions comes very near that which Dr Gall has more recently 
deduced from tlie jjhysiology of the brain, and which, for Ihc last twenty -live 
years, has been an t)bject of suspicion and dislike to the Scottish clergy. ~(Sur 
les Jb'onctions dn Cervenu, et snr Cdfes de (^haenuc de res J^arties. Par P. J. Gall. 
Paris, 1825.) Whcth(M' any philoso]»hy of human nature, which teaches its utter 
vilenesri, is counteiiam*! d by the general tenor of Scripture, Jet the following ex- 
tracts testify : — “ Kvery tree,'* says Jesus, is known by its own Iruit ; for of 
thorns men do not gather figs, iior of a bramble -hush gather they" grapes. .V 
good man, out of tlic good treasure of his heart, briiigoth forth that which is 
good; and an evil man, out of the evil treasure of his lieai't, bilngcth forth that 
which is evil ; for of the abundance of the heart his mouth spcaketli” — (Tjuke 

vi. 44, 45). In Matthew’s Gospel, he counsels his followers thus : “ T^rt your 

light 60 shine before men that tiiey may see your good works, and glorily your 
Kailier which is in heaven.’’ And again, “ 1 am not c()me to call the righteous, 
but sinners to ropeutance” — (Matt. v. IG; ix. 13). Of Nathanael he said: — 
“ Behold an Isi'uelitc indeed, in whom is no guile’’— (John i. 47). Explain- 
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of his to a fricml, iu tho Ijifo prefixed to his \Yorks. (Toidh edition, 
1742, p. 31.) He there inaiiitains that tho most cmincut Christian 

tlio parablo of the sower, lie uses the following words : — ‘‘ But that on the 
good ground are they whieli, in an honest and gt>od heart, having lieard the 
word, ket*p it, and bring forth Iruit with patience’’ — (Luke viii, lo). y\iid in 
the parable of the lost sheep t say unto you, tliat likewise joy shall he in 
lieiivcn over one sinner that rcpeiitoth, uioxh; than over iiiiiely-aiul-nine just per- 
sons, which need no ropontauce’’ — (Luke xv. 7). Of Zaeharias and his wife Kli- 
zaboth, we are told, that “ They were both righteous before God, walking in all 
the coTinuandincnts and ordinances of the liord blameless” — (Ijiike i. G). And 
the Apostle says — '■* Follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them that 
<*dll on the Lord out of a pure heart” (2 Tim. ii. 112). ^Vnd again — “ Unto tlie 
pure all things are pure” — ^^^Titus i. 1 r>'). in the Book of I’roverbs there are i‘nd- 
less contrasts between the wicked and the righteous. Thus — ‘“The wicked tlee wlicn 
no man pursiu^th ; but the rigbleou-s are bold as a lion”— (xx\ ii i. 1), “ When 

the righteous are in authority, the people r<‘joice ; but when tlie wicked heareth 
rule, tiio people mourn*' — fxxix, li). And tin* I’salmist says — “ For thou, Loi'd, 
wilt bless the rightomis: with favour wilt thou compass him as with a. shield’’ 
— (v. 12). Oil, lot tho '.vickodnoss of the wicked come to an <‘iid. but establish 
the just” — (vii. 0). ‘‘ Vv’itli the mereiJul thou u ilt shew tb.ysclf merciful : with 

an upright man thou wilt shcAV thysvdf uprigltt ; with the pure iluni wilt shew 
thyself pure: and with the froward thou wilt slnov thyself iVo‘vard.*’'—i' w’lii. 25, 
2G.) Finally, 3iark iho perfect man, and heliold the u]u‘ight ; Ibji* the end of 
that man is pence '- — ixxxvii. .‘)7b See also I’miIius i. 1.2; xv. ; xxxii. 11; 
xxxiii. 1; xxxvii. 1 o, 17 ; xcvii. 10 12: cxii.; cxxviii. 

The foreg'^j^'- 1 ‘olato to the or eiuoTional faculties of man, 

and appear to rcc<>gn?s^» ch-ariy tlie existeiice of moivtl -lentinuuit*'' iu a sound 
natural condition. If fartliej* pnv-f be w.iuring. I tiiiiik it will be fiuuul in tlio 
following remtirkabb' words, whirh almost M‘em to be ]iropbe{ ica! ly dire<*tetl 
against the modern Calvinists: *• lie that ju'^tiiielli the wicked, am> III* THAT 
condkm:\*!;th thk ji;sr, cr. u t/e a hut/f /ov ttijonthmtojf to t/o‘ tFrov. 

.xvii. 15. ) AVith respect to Die >'t of man, any one may ^'■o tlmt it Is ap- 

]ieiiled to throughout rht' llible as cajaible <.if jtidging correctly of evid' oci* >,{- 1 . 
bcjbre it. T'-t Caul, for evample, di'siresus to “ Froveall bold ia t that, 

whicli is gODil” (1 Tiir.'-s, v. 21;; ui.d in flu* wont’s of niy niotio he says “ I 
speak as to wi- e iiic7i ; judge ye wb-n; j say" (1 Cur. x, }5.‘. 

I'or an aniplc <lefence <»f the nature I .‘-ouiidne.-.s of iiuman rea.sou, si'<> |>r I/dait’s 

S«-rmon, in tin;- Boyle f^ectures, aoI. ii.. p. .^55, entitled ‘‘ Tlrat fin* Scri[d.uvi-s 

do supposf*, encourage, and en join, tJ«f* use of oui' rearon in matters of religion 
and two otlicr JS‘n*ino:i«, by the same writi*r, pp. 810, 850, cjttithMl “ (thjec- 
tions out ol’ Scr i ag.iinst Free-Thinking iinssvered,’’ Fm* a vignriius asser- 
tion of the c.vi.-.tence of inborn, iiieorrnptible integrity, unswayed by moti\<-s 
of self-interest:, in many liuman beings, see Life of Nit'biihr, \oI. i., ]>. Bid. 
SliMiichbury, ILUeheron, Ucid, Kaim*.-, Stewart, Brown, MacUinlO'^h, and nur-t 
other tuoib-*rn writ'-rs on .Meral I*hiloso|ihy teach the same opinion. 

Those wlio luive i rfi>ui*-:e to tin* <ieeirino of the tleiieneracy f»f Il)e human un- 
df.*r:jl a ndi rig, and to liie ince.'.-anl: wiles of tli?? de\ i], in order ti> explain the 
prcvalonee of religi'ius error in the world, con>tant]y set out by assuming I heir 
own opinifin.s tt> be true, their owui intellectuai vision to liavo escaped tin? ge- 
neral corruption, and tiieir minds, hy' dint of some peculiar .spiritual iirniour, 
to be proof agaiii-’t the diabolic wiles to v.'hich tin; great majority of mankind 
fall \ictim.s. Dr Ibbot jiitbily asks ■“ If r<*ason was originally in itself, or is, 
ill its pre.sent state of degcuioracy and eorrnption, an incoinpfdent judge in voU- 
gious matters, bow can I depend iijioii that, reason! ng which I u.sc to prove this? 
Afy reason may Ix-tray its weakin^ss and deee.ive m<; ev<*n here; and the argii- 
monfs which, 1 think, 1 urge with .^o much weight, may he inconclu.sivcb nnd 
liave nothing in tliem. .gp, Ajcbbisbop Wh.at.dy, al.so, in treating r»f 

the dangor.s arising fi*om injudicious preaching, observe.^, that .although “each 
part of our nature .should he duly coiiiioJ!*;d, and kept within its’ow'ii pj*oper 
pifivine.e, and the whole Mirought into .suhjeel ion to Christ,' anil dedicubMl to 
Dim yet, “ there i.s no real Clirisfian humility, tliough there he debusemcmt, 
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writers of antiquity taught tho inferiority of the Son to tho Father ; 
and sums up in tho following terms ; — “ In a word, whosoever shall 

in ronouncing tlio exercise of harrian reason, to follow the dictates of human 
feeling. The Apostle’s precept is, ^ In malice be ye children, but in uiider- 
staiiding be ye men.’ ” He goes on to remark, that those dcclaimers against 
the pride of human reason, who, themselves possessing cultivated intellectual 
2 )ower.s, are understood not to be disfiarogiug an udvaiiiagc of which tliey are 
destitute, never do, i.n fact, divest of any human advantages they may 

cliance to possess. WJiatever learning or ai-giinientativo 2)owers any of them 
jjossess (and some of thorn do possess mu<*!i), I have always found them ready 
to put forth, in any controversy they may he engaged in, without shewing much 
tenderness for an opponent wlio may be less glft(.‘d. It Is only when learning 
and argument mahe them, that they declaim against the pride of intel- 

lect ; aiul deprecate an appeal to reason M'lien its decision is uniavourable. 
So tiiafc tho sarrifu'e wliich they appear to make, is one whicli in reality they do 
not mak<\y but only require, (when it suits their purjiose.) from others.*' (^Kiisays 
oih some of the /Jrniftf.rs to Vhristian l^oilUy <tv., i2d od., p. 00. ) 

Ill reference to ('hristi'in humility, the same acute prelate* observes that'* men 
should b(! warned not to suppose that virtue to consii-t in a UM-rc general confes- 
sion of tho weakness and siut'uhiess of human nature, or (which comes to the 
same) sucli a sinfulness in tlumiselves — or, if you will, sucli an utter corruption 
Sind total depravity in tiu'irown nature, as they believe to he common to every 
descendant of .Xdam, jm*lnding the most ejuinent apostles, and other saints. ’ 
— p. 3t).) And lie <*opies this striking passage from Archbishop .Sumner's 
Ajmstolic Preaching, p. 13(5 ; •'*' It is soim'times considered as a pi'oof of the ad- 
vantage to be obtained from the luibit which l am here presuming to discour- 
age, tliat siicli preaching generally proves attract; ve to the lower classes. This, 
however, may he a<*countod fnr, without furnisliing any justification of the 
jiractice. Por. first, tho lower classe*:, unless they are truly religious, usually 
are gtmss sinners, and, tlieroforo, are neither surjirised nor sliockod at being 
supposed so lhems<dv<!S, ivinl at the same time fcM*l a sort of pl(‘asurc wlilcli need 
tioi be oncourag<‘d, when they liear their sup< riors brought down to the same 
level; and, soeondly, it st'ems to furji!>h thmn with a sort of e:u.‘iisc for their 
sins, to find that tliey ii» e so universal, and .‘•o much to he expected of human 
nature. The eoiisi<lerate minister w ill not c'<Kii*t such dangerous applause : There 
is no edit! cat 'lOJi communi<*ated by exciting feelings of disgust on one side, and 
of lualignaiit exultation on the other.*’ 

There is excellent sense in lliese remrirUs ; but if Dr 5>uium*r had said that 
the lowm* ela-^ses are (instead of ‘* itsintJiy") gross sinner.s. Ills statement 

would probably have been more accurate than it is. 1 jvder, of course, to the 
<*hiss of f.frtistnis autf loJunn-ers ^ for the lowest class of all is'vnnposed chiolly of 
2 >e.vsons who. through vice or iuihecility, have sunk into the prol’ouiulest deptlis 
of social and moral degradation. 

Ar<*,hdoacou Dauheny, in his Book of the Church, acknowledges the ditfi- 
culty of recoueiling the didereiices of opinion w hic*]i jirevail on the suT;joct of 
rcdigioii, with " that uniform consistency wdiich is one of the most striking 
characteristics of truth/' us well as '■‘with tiie bene\olent design which the 
Deity must have had in view in revejiling that truth to the world." He finds, 
liow’ever, a. solution in the following considerations : ‘‘But when we take a 
view of man in his jn'esent .state of degeueracfy, as a being perverse in will, and 
corrupt ill understanding, wo cease to he. surprised at an effect iieees.sarily re- 
sulting from that variety of causes, to which the opiniims and practices of men 
are at dilfereiit times to he traced up. JVide, self-opinion, interest, and pas- 
sion, are, the most jirevailing jirincijdes of the human mind. A singleness of 
heart, with an uiicorrupt love of truth for the truth's sake, is a per- 

fection to bcco\'<'ted rather than to be looked for, from that general tlerairgeim*nt 
of the human faculties wdiich was brought about by the fall. AVlien the same 
subject, therefi're, is viewed through tliose dilfereiit inodiums which correspond 
w’ith the dilfereiit characters and dispositions of the parties concerned, it is not 
to he expected that an uniform conclu.sipn should he drawn from it .’* — (GuiJe 
to the Church, By the Rev. (^harles Daubeny, late Archdeacon of Sarum. od 
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freely and impartially consider of this thing, and how on the other 
side the ancient Fathers’ weapons against the Arians are in a man- 
ner only places of Scripture (and those now for the most part discarded 
as impertinent and unconcluding), and how in the argument drawn 
from the authority of the ancient Fathers, they are almost always 
defendants, and scarce ever opponents, he shall not choose but confess, 
or at least be very inclinable to believe, that the doctrine of Arius is 
cither a truth, or at least no damnable heresy.” . 

In the year 1712, Dr Samuel Clarke, one of the profoundest think- 
ers and most amiable men that ever graced the Church of Eng- 
land, j)ublished a work called “ The Scripture Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity,” the fruit of deep study of the Scriptures and other Christian 
literature of the primitive times. In spite of the warnings of his 
friends, and oven, it is said, of a message from some of the Ministers 
of Queen Anne, dissuading him from publishing a work likely to 
create angry contention, when free opinions of any kind wore scarcely 
tolerated, he boldly ventured to controvert the iioinilar belief in the 
eternal existence and underived divinity of Christ. 

But let every man of sense,” says his friend and biographer 
Bishop Iloadly, “ be judge with how much wisdom, and in how Cliris- 
tian a method, he proceeded to form his own sentiments upon so im- 
portant a point. lie knew, and all men agreed, that it was a matter 
of mere revelation. He did not, therefore, retire into his closet, and 
set himself to invent and forge a plausible hypothesis which might sit 
easily upon his own mind. He had not recourse to abstract and me- 
taphysical reasonings, to cover or patronise any system he might have 

edit., p, 329. London, 1830.) This, 1 think, is one of the most edifying spe- 
cimens of theological reasoning that could bo found. Let us see what it 
amounts to. 1. The Deity, we are told, must have intended, for the benevo- 
lent purpose of human salvation, to riiveal religious truth to tlie degenerate 
world. 2. Uniform consistency is a striking characteristic of trutli. 3. lint 
those religious doctrines which different men I'ogard as truth, arc so palpal)ly 
and extensively deficient in uniformity, that, error is in fact infinitely more pre- 
valent than truth. 4, There is in the world no love of truth for truth’s sake 
(and here the Archdeacon must be presumed to draw the picture from his owji 
consciousness^; whence it happen.s that men are apt to wandci* into the mazes 
of error, although he (we are to understand) has so well avoided the general 
misfortune, as to know with certainty that those who do not hold, like him, the 
tenets of the Church of England, have missed the benevolently-revealed trutli. 
Tint the most striking idea embodied in the passage is, that wliilc, on the one 
hand, the fall is considered to have occasioned the revelation of saving truth by 
the benevolent Deity to the world, this very fall is, on the other hand, the cause 
why that saving truth is so seldom recognised ; — winch is equivalent to the 
assertion that Ood has failed to accomplish the end ho had in view ! 

It cannot be sinful to harbour doubt of a doctrine which logically conducts 
to such a conclusion; and those wlio do so may take courage from the reflec- 
tion, that liowever much it may, in the abstract, be professed with the lijis, and 
inculcated in books and from the pulpit, it is daily repudiated in practice by 
clergy and laity alike, in funeral sermons, obituary notices, certificates of clia- 
racter, dedications, and epltaplis, — in the talk of the market-place and tJm draw- 
ing-room,- -and in tcDtimoiiies to human virtue, given on oath by witnesses in our 
courts of law. Men marry, and take partners in trade, witlioiit seeming to be- 
lieve that they are linking themselves to such loathsome creatures as John 
Calvin has delineated ; and even orthodox parents have been known to pro- 
claim the unparalleled excellencies of their children, and to resent as aiiafiVont 
the Hpenal iniputution of iniquity to themselves. 
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embraced before. But, as a Christian, ho laid open the Now Testa- 
ment before him. He searched out every text in which mention was 
made of the three persons, or of any one of them. He accurately ex- 
amined the moaning of the words used about every one of them ; and 
by the best rules of grammar and critique, and' hj his skill in lan- 
guage, he endeavoured to fix plainly what was declared about every 
person, and what ^as not. And what ho thought he had discovered 
to bo the truth, he published, under the title of ‘ The Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Trinity.’ 

“ I am far from taking upon me to determine, in so difficult a ques- 
tion, betAVOon him and those who made replies to him. The debate 
soon grew very Avarin ; and in a little time seemed to rest principally 
upon him and one particular adversary, very skilful in the manage- 
ment of a debate, and very learned and Avell versed in the writings 
of the ancient Fathers. The controversy has been long before the 
Avorld ; and all who can read Avhat has been alleged on both sides, 
ouglit to judge for tlieniselv^es. But this, 1 hoj)C, 1 may be alloAved 
to say, that every Christian divine and layman ought to pay his 
thanks to Dr Clarke, for the method into which ho brought this 
dispute ; and for that collection of texts in the XeAV Testament, by 
which at last it must be decided, on which side soever tlie truth bo 
supposed -to lie. And let me add this one Avord more, that since 
men of such thought and such learning have sheAvn the Avorld, in 
their OAvn example, hoAV Avidely the most honest inquirers after truth 
may differ upon such subjects, this, methinks, should a little abate our 
mutual censures, and a little take olf from our positiveness about the 
necessity of explaining, in this or that one determinate sense, the an- 
cient ];)assages relating to points of so sublime a nature. . . . 

One matter of fact I Avill add, that from the time of his publish- 
ing tills book to the day of his death, he found no reason, as far as 
ho Avas able to judge, to alter the notions Avhicli he had there pro- 
fessed concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Grhost, toAvards any of 
those schemes which seemed to him to dorogalc from the honour of 
the Father on the one side, or from that of the Son and Spirit on the 
other. This I thought projier just to mention, as Avhat all his friends 
knoAV to be the truth. And, indeed, nothing to the contrary can 
bo alleged, Avithoiit contradicting many express sentences scattered 
tlu'ough all liis Avorks Avhich have followed, or will follow, the fore- 
mentioned treatise, evidently setting forth or implving the same doc- 
trine. ... 

In the cause of Christianity die laboured as sincerely as in natural 
religion and morality ; and, Avith the same clearness and sti*eugth, 
produced aiurillustrated all the evidences peculiar to it : not indeed 
considering it, as it has been taught in the schools or discourses of 
modern ages ; but as it lies in the Noav Testament itself.”-^' 

One of Clarke’s particular friends Avas Sir Isaac NeAvton, of Avhom 

^ Life prefixed to Clarke’s Sermons. See also Whistoii’s llistorioal Me- 
moirs of the Life of Dr Clarke, where the annoyance to Avhich he was sub- 
jected, and his conduct (not altogether defensible) under its iullucucc, are more 
explicitly recorded than in Iloadly’s sketch. 

That iioadly himself, by Christianity as it lies in the IVew Testament," 
meant essentially the same sort of “ iJidniitivo Christianity * ' that his friend 
believed in, is tolerably plain from the passages above quoted, but is put bo- 
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also there is ganl reason to holiovo that, un the same point oi doctrine, 
ho ahaiuloned the orthodox faith. A zealous rnitarian gcntloinan, 
Mr Tlopion Tlnynos, who served many years as Assay-master ol tho 
Mini under the illnstrious philosopher, and was on iniiinato terms 
with him, told the Rev. Richard Baron, a dissenting minister, that 
Sir Isaac Xowton did not believe our Lord’s pre-exisieiiei', being a 
Soeiiiian, as avo call il, in that article ; and tliat Sir Isaac lamented 
Dr Clarke’s embracing Arianism, Avliicli opinion, lie A^aroil, had boon, 
and still Avonld be, if maintained by learned men, a great ol)stnictioii 
to the progress of Christ ianity.”'^ This is conlirined by a passage in 
AVhiston, who A\ as intimate Avith both Newton and Clarke, and hoM 
also Cnitariaii ojdnions; Avliero he conjectures Avhat might bo tin? 
discouragements io tboir making i>nblic attempts for the restora- 
tion of primitive Cliristiauit y.”t Moreover, it is not likely that, 
for any other cause tlian the holding (»f Cnitarian opinions, Sir Isaac, 
would have wiitteii his ‘‘Historical Aieiiunt (»f Two Notabb? (.bji- 
ruptions of Scripture,” an imperret-i and erroneous edition oi‘ which 
AA’tis published in 17od, but Avhicb Bisln»p Horsley ifiserted entire in 
tho fifth volume of Newton's Works, piibiished in 17'Sr>. Dor, hesitles 
that the texts there proved to haAm been inlerpolatrd an? among* the 
strongest supports oT tiic doctrine of the Trinity; near tin? h*‘ginning of 
the treatise tliero is an c\]n'ession Avliich has drawn IVoin Horsb'y tho 
remark, tliat ‘Mhc insinuation coiitaiiie<l in it, that tlie Trinity is not 
to ho derived from tho AVurds pr(‘scrihod for ilic l»apti^mal form, is 
very extraordinary to come from ;i Avriier who was no Socinian.*' It 
2 voiil’lhiiye been extraordinary, had tho concluding bold assertion been 
as true as it is contrary t(» all tbe evidence. 

Tho passages in qno.stion are, 1 .Tolm v, 7, tbero are three 

that hear record in heaven, the Father, the Vf urd, and the Holy 
Ghost; and these thr(‘e are one and 1 Tim. iii. 10, “ (h*cal Is lliu 
mystery ol' godliness ; (ilod manifest in thefiesh;” in which latter case 
the alteration of a. A ery short Gr<n‘k word into anotlier cb»sely resem- 
bling it, lias brought this to bo the Fin.*anirig* of a passage Avliicli, in 
the text received ity “ all the chnrclms for the first four or five hundro<l 

yond q’lo.ptioii liy the lei’nis in which he Jt:js riUiculed fho pnr.sociUors' of Knilyn 
and Whiston Ouid, incHl(?iitaIly, the Triiiiturinn n|>inioiis of those pei'sccutor.*',), 
in his OedlcLiUon to I'ope (’lenient XI. iSeo Hoadly's Works, vol. i., p. 5:57. 
Thoophilus Ijindscy, who, in his JUstorical V’^iew of the Si.fi.te of the rTriitarian 
Docti'inc and Worship, p. o9(>, treats of the opinions of Bishop lloadly, ad(lue.*s 
in proof of that prelate's ["nitariaiiisni, “his tine devotional e.oinposil ions, pub- 
lished at the end (if Jiis Plain -Aeconnt of^the Xatnreand ibid of the Sfierament- 
of the Ijord's .Siip]»cr. For in tliese," says Ijindst y, “ Ave find no iiitiiiiatioii, 
in the nujsfc la.-niote degree, that .lesus (’hrist wa.-. to be invoked in prayer; nor 
example of any divine worship uddress(‘d to him, hut to the Father only. Now 
if the Bishop had believed Cln-ist to have been an object of worship to Chris- 
tians, it is hardly to b('. supposed that in set forms of pi’ayer, drawn up with 
great care and (bdiberation, he should have taken no iK»tiee (,)f him in that clia- 
racter; especially if it be considered wliicli way the popnbir fasliioiinhle doctidiie 
leaned, and the ]>rejudices of many nguinst him on other uccounts.’k &c. &<*. 
As to the persecutions oT Bndyii and Whiston, see pp. of the sumo 

Avork by Bindsey, and AVliiston’s Memoirs of Himself, 

Sequel to Lindsey's Apology on ILjsigniiig the V^icarage of (Jattcrick, 
p. 285 ; quoted in Toulmin's Memoirs of Socinua, p. 283. 

t Whlston’s Jlistorical Memoirs of the fiife of Dr tdarke, p. 15 ; see also 
pp. 13 and 17. Dr Cook, in his (General and Historical . \Mew of Christianity, 
vol. i., p. 415, speaks loosely of Newton’s “ partifility'to Jrfanism,'- 
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years, and tlie aiitliors of all the ancient versions, Jerome as well as 
the rest,” means ‘‘ Great is the mystery of godliness, whi(?li was mani- 
fi^sted in the flesh. Both passages liave been keenly defended by 
biblical critics ; but all profound scholars, Trinitarians included, now 
agree that, in regard to the former at least, if not also tho latter, the 
conclusions of Sir Isaac NeAvton are indisputablo.f In these circum- 
stances, can any crediiable reason bo giA^en for still alloAvijjg the passage 
in 1 John v. 7 to mislead tho ignoi*ant, by standing in the authorised 
version of the Bilde as a portion of Divine revelation? In the 
words of NoAVton himself, which every canditl rrotestaut Avill echo, — 

Whilst we exclaim against the pious frauds of the Homan Church, 
and make it a part of our religion to detect and renounce all things 
of that kind, we must ackiioAvledge it a greater.crime in us to favour 
such practices than in the Bapists avo so much blame on tliat account; 
ibr they act according to their religion, hut avo contrary to ours.”+ 
lie mentions, to the credit of “the more learned and qnicksighted 
men, as Jjiithor, Brasmiis, Bullinger, Grotius, and some otliers,” that 
they “ AVO 111 d not dissemble their kuoAvlcdgo;” but adds with truth, 
that “yet tho generality are fond of tlie place for its making against 
heresy.” Ho defends the Arians from the ridiculous charge of having 
ei'ased tlie AA'ords in (piestion from tlie Bpistle of John (p. 22). In 
another place he thus expresses himself : “ If it he said that Ave are 
not to deterniino Avhat is Scripture and Avhat not, hy our priA^ato judg- 
inoiits, I c.oiif.‘ss it, in places not controverte<l ; but in disputable places 
1 love to tiike up AvitU Avlmt I can best uudorstand. it is tho temper 
of the hot and su])ei*stitious part of maiikiinl, in matters of religion, 
ever to ho feud of mysteries, and for that reason, to like best Avliat 
they iniderstaml lea.st” (]>. r>6). And his treatise coiicliidos in the fol- 
loAving woials, Avhicb are Avorlhy of so groat a man : “ You sec Avliat 
freedom t have used in this discourse, and 1 hope you aa ill interpret 

^ llistDrioal Account of Two Notable Corriiptionp, tfcc., p, 58 of tlie separate 
edition, piiblislied at IjondoJi in 18-tl. 

t The passage in 1 dolin is aban<loned as spurious by ^Michaclis {Inirod, to 
the Vt'serii/i'in, transbitcd by Bisliop ISIarsh, i!d ed., vol. iv., p. 41;2); Dr 

Adam Clarke of the of Sarred JAb' rat lire ^ vol. i., p. 71); and 

Porsop. ^larsh, and (Jriesbach, wlio is the bigbest 5uitlii)rity of all (See Ormc's 
Jiihliotheca /iihfica, articles (1 LliKsuACJl, JMausji, Poiisox, Tuavis, kv.). More- 
over, wo learn from NYbistou's ^laiwirs of the. Life of Lr So marl Ciarhe, p. 100, 
that both 1)0 and Clarko, ixa well as tho celebrated scholar Dr Bentiey. and 
even tlie great champion of the Trinity, Dr AVaterlaud, were satisfied of the 
spurionsnes-s of llio text in question. ‘‘ says Whiston, ‘‘ does the Doctor 

(VVaterbiiid) 1 think ever (p.ioto that text as genuine in any of his writings; which 
in so zealous and warm a Trinitai'iaii deserves to be taken great notice of, as a 
singular instance of honesty and impartial ity.*'- Jsevertbelcss, in 1821, the then 
nisliop of St Da.vi<l*s was bold enough to publish a Vindicatioii of 1 John v. 7,'* 
which elicited a severe reply ill the (Juarterly Kovlow, vol. xxvi., p. 324. “The 
llishop, then, ’ says the critic, ‘‘ on his own avowal, has been able to dismiss 
every doubt respecting the genuineness of a verse which is found only in a 
single Greek manuscript, and that of recent date ; which is not quoted by a 
single Greek father, nor, iii express terms, by any Datin father before the sixth 
century; wliich is wanting in the more ancient manuscripts of the Vulgate, and, 
even in those in which it is found, appears in sucli a variety of shapes as clearly 
to sliew that those tran.sc»’ibw.s who thought proper to insert the verse had no 
certain reading befoi’o them. >Ve liave the most sincere respect for the Bishop 
of St David's, but wo cannot peruse the declaration without astonishment," — 
(P.339.) 

J Historical Account, &e., p. 2. 
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it candidly. For if the ancient churches, in debating and deciding the 
greatest iny^eries of religion, knew nothing of these two texts, I un- 
derstand not why we should bo so fond of them now the debates are 
over. And whilst it is the character of an honest man to bo pleased, 
and of a man of interest to be troubled, at the detection of frauds, and 
of both to run most into those passions when the detection is made 
plainest, I hope this letter Avill, to one of your'iiitogrity, prove so much 
the more acceptable, as it makes a further discovery than you have 
hitherto met Avith in commentators.*’ 

It is by no means wonderful that Sir Isaac rofraiiied from i)ublisli- 
ing explicitly his Unitarian opinions ; for, says Whiston (whose stato- 
ineiit is confirmed by the recent discoveries, of NoAvton’s biographers), 
“ he was of the most fearful, cautious, and susi)icious temper that I 
GA^er knew” Memoirs of his oivn Life, p. 294) ; and his ex- 

treme dislike of controversy has ahvays been notorious. But hoAV very 
necessary it Avas for all to bo circumspect, may be seen from the Act 
8th & 9th Will. III., c. 32, for the more ettbetuar suppressing of 
Blasi3hemy and Profaneness in Avhich it is enacted ‘‘ That if any per- 
son haA’ing been educated in, or at any time liaAung made profession 
of, the Christian religion Avithin this realm, shall, by Avriting, printing, 
teaching, or advised sj)eaking, deny any ono of the persons of the Holy 
Trinity to be God, or shall assort or maintain that there are more 
Gods than one, or shall deny the Christian religion to be true, or tbo 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to bo of divine autho- 
rity, and shall . . . be thereof hiAvfully convicted by the oath 

of tAYo or more credible witnesses ; such i)orsou for the first oftenco 
shall bo adjudged incapable and disabled in laAv, to have and enjoy 
any office or employment ecclesiastical, civil, or military,” for the 
second ofience, shall be disabled to sue, or hold the office of guardian 
or executor, and be incapable of any legacy, &c., or to bear civil or 
military office or ecclesiastical benefice, and shall also sufibr imprison- 
ment for the space of three y^vs, Avithout bail or mainprizc, from the 
time of such conviction.”'^ 

Is not this a heautiful specimen of the laAvs of a Protestant country ? 
And could Ave have blamed NcAvton for his reserve if he had liA^ed 
in the present day, when, if there be not less of the ^spirit of per- 
secution, there is happily less poAver to gratify it than there Avas in 
the reign of Queen Anne. For mark the injustice constantly per- 
petrated by those Avho have the public feeling on their side ! They 
make the honest expression of opinion penal, and then condonm men 
for disiiigeiiuousiicss. They invito to free discussion, but determine 
beforehand that only one conclusion can be sound and moral ; Aivdioro 
they should encounter principles, they impute motiAms. They fill the 
arena of public debate Avith every instrument of torture find annoy- 
ance for the feeling heart, the sensitive imagination, and the scru- 
pulous intellect, — and then are angry that men do not rush headlong 
into the martyrdom that has been prepared for tliom.”f 

* The Tiong Parliament had previously (in 1648), by the infiuence of the Pres- 
byterians, passed a similar act, with the higher penalty of death. It is quoted 
by Theophilus Lindsey, in his Historical View of the State of the Unitarian 
Doctrine and Worship, i>. 304, where both of these statutes are commented oh. 

t A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England : or, the CJiurch, Puritanism, 
and Free Inquiry. By John James Tayler, B.A. London, 1846, p. 425. 

This is an impartial work, by the study of which no intelligent and candid 
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Whiston used to urge Dr Clarke to act sincerely, openly, and boldly, 
in tJio declaration of his true opinions ; but “ his general answer Avas 
by this question, ‘ Who are those that act better than I do V Very few 
of which,” says Whiston, I could ever name to him, though I did 
not tliink that a sufficient excuse.” — {Memoirs of Glar-Jce^ p. 64). Clarke, 
however, might have quoted tlio words of Solomon in palliation of his 
conduct : ‘‘ A fool uttcroth all his mind ; but a Aviso man keepoth it in 
till afterwards” (Prov. xxix. 11). And even those of Paul might have 
been adduced for the same purpose : I have fed you Avitli milk, and 
not Avith moat ; for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet 
noAV aro y^o able” (1 Cor, iii, 2). And again : “ Strong meat beloiigeth 
to them that arc of full ago, eA^cn those who by reason of use have 
their senses exorcised to discern both good and evil” (Hob- v. 14). 

The learned Dr Lardnor, whose defoneb of tho Credibility of the 
Gospel History is universally knoAvii, became a believer in the simple 
humanity of Christ ; and toAvards the close of life the opinions of Dr 
Isaac Watts also ajApear to have become completely Unitarian.* Tho 
Rev. Robert Robinson, likewise, who in 1776 published a Plea for 
the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, which gained him much ap- 
plause, became, after he had studied Mr Lindsey’s Examination of it, 
a convert to tho opinion he had opposed.f And Belsham relates of 
himself, that in January 1779, being at that time the orthodox mi- 
nister of a congregation in the country, ho Avas taken by a friend to 
attend the evening service in Mr Lindsey’s chapel in Essex Street, 
London. The subject of the discourse,” says ho, “ Avas a good con- 
science ; and tho seriousness and gravity Avith Avhich it Avas treated 
confirmed him in tho opinion, Avdiich he had already formed from tho 
perusal of some of Dr Priestley’s Avritings, that it Avas possible for a 
Socinian to be a good man. At the same time lie felt a A^cry sincere 
concern that persons so highly repectable as Mr Lindsey and Dr 
Priestley sliould entertain opinions so grossly erroneous as he then 
conceived, and so disparaging to tho doctrines of the Gospel. This he 
ignorantly imputed to the little attention Avhich they paid to the sub- 
ject of theology. Idttle did he then suspect that further and more 
diligent and impartial inquiry Avould induce him to embrace a system 
Irom Avhich liis mind at that time shrunk Avith horror. And had it been 
foretold to him that in the course of years, and the revolution of events, 
he should himself become the disciple, the friend, the successor, and the 
biographer of the person who Avas tlien speaking ; that it should fall 
to his lot from that very pulpit to pronounce, before a croAvded as- 
sembly of Aveeping mourners, tho funeral oration of Theophiliis Lind- 
sey, ho Avould have regarded it as an event almost without the Avide 
circle of possibilities, and as incredible as the incidents of an Arabian 
tale.”J 

reader can fail to have his mind delivered from much of any petty sectarian 
feeling wliich education may have imparted to it. 

* See Belsham 's Life of Lindsey, 2d ed., p. 162. 

t Ihid,y ch. vii. 

X Ihid.y p. 107. In an ago when Unitarians abounded among the English 
clergy, Theophilus Lindsey was one of the few who sacrificed woi'ldly interest 
to the aijproval of a tender conscience. Another was Gilbert Wakefield, 
whose Memoirs are highly instructive on this subject ; as are also AA'^histon's 
Memoirs of himself and of Dr Samuel Clarke, Disney’s Life of Dr John Jebb 
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Another illustrious instaiico of clianpjo of opinion is that of the pro- 
foiuully learned Archbishop r'sher. In early life he ^vas a rigid Cal- 
vinist, but iji his later years ‘‘ did declare his utter dislikt5 of tlio 
doctrine of absolute reprobation, and held the universality of Christ’s 
death, and that not only in respect of sutliciency, but also in n‘g*ard 
of efficacy, so that all men were thereby salvablo ; and the reason 
why all wore not thereby saved was because they did not accept of 
the salvation oUbred ; and tlie grace of conversion was not irresistible, 
l)ut men might, and ofloii did, reject the same : and in those points 
he did not ai)prove of the doctrine of Geneva, but Avas wholly of 
Bishop Overall’s opinions.”'^ 

The tamous John Hales of Eton, one of tlio most learned and most 
estimable men of bis time, was likewise originally a Calvinist, and 
took his opinions with him to the Synod of Dort, Avbicb he Avas com- 
missioned l)y the English ambassador at the Ilagui'to atttmd. But it 
has been left on record by bis intimate friciul INlr Earindon, that 
“at the Avell pressing 3 Jolin 16, by Episcopius, ‘ there 1 luddolm 
Calvin good night,’ as he has often told mc.”f The >Syuod, however, 

of Cainbridgo, and Field's Lifo of l>r Parr. Bolshani jm‘ntions th<? liov. AVil- 
liain UoliertsoiJ, an Irish rlergyinan, ^vho, having lulopird I nilnrlau opinions, 
followed the same honourable coarse: when )jc waited on his patron l)r 
Kohinson, then bishop of Ferns, and wlio siihseijmnitlv hecame areh bishop of 
Arniagh, he was told, You are a inadnnui : you do not know tlu? worhl" (p. 1 U3.) 

Dr Iviehard Price, in a letter to bind^iey in reference to the ojiirfuai that 
Christ is almost cijiial to su].'ri.*vne Cod, says, “ J( tf f(t irfiu lt f 

der, and whi»;li probably no Ariaii now holds.^'* — //f /. sA/ok, e;*. (vV., p. Jo-O. ) 
Compare Avitli this the t>j)inIon of J>r Owen, tliat iljo I'liiraj'jans an* Jiien wlio, 
throittfh titr itn''tf,‘4thJe. hit ndiicufit *>/ tlt^dr mi udii^ tall into I'lTor of jiulgiie.oil , and 
misinterpretation of the word*’ ( nbr/>-, vol. xv.. p. i' ll ) ; <>rwit}i I he ff>llowing 
charactoj’istio dcniineialion by Or >'Outh : The >:oeinians are impious bhis- 
pheiuei-s, whose infamous pedigree runs bark I’roin wretch to wreleji, in a direct 
lino, to the devil Jfnnsolf; and who are fitter to bo criiNhi'd by tin* eivjj magis- 
trate, as de^lruoti\o lo government anil soidoty, than to be eonl'uii-d merely 
heretics in j-eligioii. ” I >i* William I>unJop, iji bis abb* vindi<‘ation of ('reeils 
and Confessions nf*lhiitb, {j)r«*fixed to a <’<dleetit)n of t In'* ^handarils of lljo 
(.'hurch of Scollai'd, publirheil in 1710,) in sp<*aking of the duetrino of tin? 
Trinity, atiirnis, tlifit “ d//b/M;,<r ii'.vlj i hr* ttfth the ti'hnh' <»j *ftft' rvli^noo^ <ntd 
the H,it! toul of it^v.'ithoiU ‘tf.lti*'h it r,,n/d hovf' im fitth.-istltHi.t ;'* luid t hat he who 
denies it '' roittradlrt.^ the ivhofe t$’ff i of th>^ (,'osf,4'l^ to ffhd.t ivcH t*j iriri>iof/fir“ 
ohbj moincotoiftt rjotfitioos.'' — ' P, IxNV.) Ill Colei'idge’s (tpinion, •* the pel. texts 
of the Soeiniaii arc ipiite <'nough Uu* Ids eriufntiitifm with aenie. thinkeis’* 
(T'jhh' y’ttlkf Y(d. i. p. 47;; and every body knows Uiat a<*eording i<> I lie Alha- 
nasian Crefd, wliich is ** (rod’s truth ’ {iniong the orthodox in Ih’gbiml. all dis- 
believers of the 'frinitai-ian doetrine whieh is there most elaborately expounded, 
“without doubt shall i)f*rish everlastingly.’' 

Can it be of essential importanee to <lull and illiterate men to decide which 
of these opposite parties is in tJu* right? 

* Letter from i>r Walton to I>r Piere.o, quoted, with other evidenco, in Dr 
Klrington's Life of Cslier, p. 2b2. Dublin, 1847. 

t Historical and (.’ritical Account of the Life and W'ritings of the Kver- 
niemorahle Mr John Hales. fUy M. Des Maij:cMu.x.3 Jamdun, 17VJ, p. Gl>, 
The writings of Halos jn-ove that he was far in advanctj of his ago, in his np- 
prehcTisioji of the principles of religious liberty. .Somi* adriiirulile passages on 
that subject are quoted in Chambers’s Cyclfipaulia of Knglish Ijiteraturc, vol. i., 
p. 287, where an instructive biographieal sketcli als<i may be found. Tht^ letters 
written by him avIjoji attending llie Synod of Dort, me chaifieteri.'^od by JiOril 
Clarendon, as “ tlie best memorial of the ignorance, and passion, and animoHity, 
and injustice of that convention.’*- - Y* •hirendon's TA/e of I/imee?/, vob i., p. 27.) 
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decided in favour of John Calvin ; and thanks, as wo have seen, usjmI 
to bo, and perhaps are still, yearly ollered up to God Almighty for 
the decision. 

Baxter, speaking of the modified opinions of liis latter days, inti- 
mates tluit in his case a similar change had occurred, and says, “ I 
can never believe that a man may not be saved by that religion which 
doth but bring him to the true love of God, and to a heavenly mind 
and life ; nor that God will ever cast a soul into hell that truly loveth 
him.” This passage refers to the Papists, but it appears to be a state- 
ment of a general principle which ho had adopted. He says also. 

At first I thought that Mr Perkins well proved that a Papist cannot 
go beyond a reprobate : but now I doubt not but that God bath many 
sanctified ones among them, wht» have received the true doctrine of 
Christianity so practically, tlmt their contradictory errors prevail not 
against them, to hinder their love of God and their salvation ; but 
that their errors are like a concj[uerablc dose of poison, which nature 
doth overcome.’”^ 

The Hanie historiLin says, tliat “ nothing troubletl him more than the brawls 
which were grown from religion ; anti he therefore exceedingly detested tlie 
tyranny of tlie Church of Rome, more for their imposing uncharitably upon 
the consciences of other men, than for the errors in their own opinions j and 
would often say, that he would renounce the religion of the C'liurch of England 
to-morrow, if it obliged him to believe that any other Christians should be 
damned ; and that nobody would conclude another man to be damned, wlio did 
not wish him so. No man more strict and severe to himself ; to other men so 
charitable as to their opinions, that he thought that other men were more in 
fault for tlieir carriage towards them, than the men tlieiuselves were who erred ; 
and he tliought that pride and passion, more than conscience, were the cause of all 
separation from each others’ connuunion.*’ Hales, in his Tract concerning Schism, 
defines it to be “an unnecessary separation of Christians from that part of the 
visible Church of which they were once members.’' — ( vol. i., p. 116 ; ed. 

1765.) “ Jiut you will ask,'' says he, “ who shall be the judge whjt is neeessartt ? 
Indeed that is a question which hath been often made, but J think scarcely ever 
truly answered: not because it is a. point of grt‘at depth or diiliculty truly to 
assoil it, but because the true solution carries fij*e in the tail of it; for it bring- 
eth with it a ])iece of doctrine which is seldom pleasing to superiors. To you for 
the present this shall sutfice : If so be you be defct^cato^ if you have cleared 

yourself from froth and grounds; if neither sloth, nor fears, nor ambition, nor 
any tejnpting spirits of that nature abuse you (for these, and such ns these, are 
the true impediments wliy both that and other questions of the like danger are 
not truly answered) — if all this be, and yet you see not how to frame your re- 
solution and settle for yourself that doubt I will say no more of you than was 
said of Papias, St John's own scholar, you are of small judgment,’ your abilities 
are not so good as I presumed.'’ — (//>., p. 118.) 

Protestants who talk of the sin of schism, would do well to consider that 
©very argument which they direct against conscientious dissenters from their 
own Church, strikes with equal force against the lawfulness of Luther's seces- 
sion from the Church of Home. It was a saying of diaries or James 11., 

M’hen you of the ('liurch of England contend with the Catholics, you use the 
arguments of the Puritans ; 'when you contend with the Puritans, you imme- 
diatel}' adopt all the 'weapons of the Catholics.’' 

* Reliquim Baxteriana?, Part p. 131. llear also Bishop Watson, in bis 
Jietter from a Christian Whig ; Are the gates of heaven open only to us, 
the Athanasians and the Calvinists of the age ? Is yours the only intelli- 
gible interpretation of Scripture ; yours the only saving faith ? Away with 
such learned arrogance, such uncharitable judgment ! They are a disgrace to 
humanity, and a dishonour to any religion. The question will not bo, at the 
lest day, Are you- of the Church of Jerusalem or of Antioch, of Home or 
England ? Arc you a Doctor of the Sorbonne or of Oxford, a friend of the He- 

D 
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A still further instance of abandonment, by a theological disputant, 
of what lately seemed to him God’s truth,” for its opposite, is con- 
tained in the IblloAving striking passage in the works of Dr Owen : — 

I myself,” says he, “ once know a scholar invited to a dispute with 
another man, about something in controversy in religion ; in his own, 
and in the judgineut of all the bystanders, tlio opposing person was 
utterly confuted ; and yet tlic scholar within a few months was taught 
of God, and olearly conviiieed that it was an error wliich ho had main- 
tained, and the ti-nth which ho opposed ; and then, and not till then, 
did he cease to wonder, that the other person was not convinced hy 
his strong arguments, as before ho had thoiiglit,”"^ 

3ily eonclnding example shall he that of Cliillingworth, the most 
acute, the most candid, and the most renowned of all the champions 
of Pro tost ant ism. x\lluding to himself, he addresses his lV)pisli adver- 
sary as follows : — “ I know a man that, of a moderate Protestant, 
turned a Papist, and, the day that ho did so (as all things that are 
done are perfected some day or other), was convicted in conscience 
that his yesterday’s opinion was an error, and yet thinks ho was no 
schismatic for doing so, and desires to be informed bj' you, wbetlier or 
no he was mistaken ? The same man afterwards, upon better con- 
sideration, bocanio a doubting Papist, and of a doubting Papist a cou- 
firiiied Protestant. And yet this man thinks himself no more to 
blame for all these changes, than a traveller, wlu), using all diligence 
to find the right way to some remote city where he had never been 
(as the party 1 speak of had never been in heaven), <lid yet mistake 
it, and after find his error, and amend it. Nay, he stands upon his 
justification so far as to maintain, that his alterations, not only to you, 
but also from you by (lod's mercy, were the most satisfactory actions 
to himself that over he <lid, and the gi*catest victoi ios that over ho 
obtained over liim.stlf, ami his alfcetions to those tilings Avhich in this 
world are most precious ; us wherein, for (rod’s salu^, and (us ho was 
verily persuaded j out of love to the truth, he went, upon a certain 
expectation of tliose inconveniences, which to ingenuous natures are 
of all most terrible. So that, though there were much Aveukness 
ill some of those alterations, yet certainly there was no wickedness. 
Neither does he yield his weakness altogether without apology, see- 
ing his deductions were rational, and out of some principles commonly 
received by Prote‘stants as well as Papists, and wdiich, by his educa- 
tion, had got possession of his understanding.”f 

mnnstrants or th.o Synod of Dort ? Not, Wh»At articles, confessions, fo/inn- 
larics. liave you subscribed ? Jiut, What hungry havii you fed ? What nuked 
have you clothed What sick have you visittul ? What souls have you saved ? 
Not, Whut htirreii inetaphysicul creeds have you repeated ? liut, What fruits of 
yoarfiuth have you broiij^ht forth V' — ( MimctUfaneouH ii., pp. 20» 21.) 

Of Toleration, oiui the Duty of the Magistrate about Ueligitui ; Owen's 
Works, vol. XV., p. 241. 

t The Uell^^ioii of I’rotestantft a Way to Salvation, ch. v,, § lOJl. See 

also the case of convorsiou to Uonianism mentioned l)y 13ishop Watson, ante, 
p. 28. J i > 

Any candid man acquainted with religions controvej’sy,*' Bays Sidney 
Smith, *• will, I tbnik, ndiViit that he has frequently, in the course of his studies, 
been astoni.sln*!! by the forc^i of arguments wi Ji which that ciiuse has been tie- 
fended which he at firf-t tiiougJii to be iricapahJf^ of any defentio at all. Some 
accusations ho has found to be utterly grcnjrnUeps ; in others the facts and 
arguments have been mis-stated ; in other instancf;s the accusation has boon 
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What a lesson of modesty and mutual forbearance do facta like 
these convey to us all ! And how strongly should they dispose us to 
join with Pope in the prayer — 

Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw. 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay ; 

If I am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way.’^ 

retorted : in many cases tlie tenets have been defended by strong arguments 
and honest appeal to Scripture, in many with consummate acuteness and deep 
learning. So that religious studies often teach to opponents a greater respect 
for each other’s talents, motives, and acquiremc^nts ; exhibit the real difiiculfcies 
of tlie subject; lessen the surprise and anger-whieh are apt to be excited by 
opposition ; and by these means promote that forgiving one another, and for- 
bearing one another, which are so powerfully recommended by the words of 
my text.” — (A Sermon on those Rules of Christian Chamty, by which our Opinions 
of other Se.cts should he formed ; preached at Bristol on 5th November 1828 : Sid- 
ney Smith’s Works, ed, 1850, p. 593.^ 

A liberal theological education has thus the same tendency as mental cultiva- 
tion in general : emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.'* 

“ But,” as Abraham Tucker says, “there is a particular fear that fetters the 
mind grievously when entering upon topics of religion ; some are so afraid of 
dex^arting from the faith, that they will not depart from error or prejudice, 
whenever imx)Osed ux>on them as an article of faith. This shuts out all means 
of information or amendment; with such a bar against them neither the Jew 
nor the Gentile could ever have been converted, the Pax>ists reformed, nor the 
enthusiast restored to his senses. We do not deny that the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom, but will never bring it to j)erfection ; our reverence 
and awe we ought never to lay aside, no not for a moment, for in him we live, 
move, and have our being ; on his xmwer we dex^end hotli in body and soul, and 
in our obedience to his declared will consists our happiness. But he requires 
not of us a slavish fear, for his service is perfect freedom in all senses, as well 
when we serve him with his talent of understanding, as with the active powers 
he has given us ; nor shall we run less hazard of offend Jiig him by wrax->x^ing it 
up in a nax^kin than by any involuntary mistakes it may lead us into. 

This servile fear often dashes men uxmn the very rocks of offence they 
were apprehensive of ; for it makes them think hardly of Ood as of a rigorous 
taskmaster ; it rexiresents him as giving arbitrary comiiiaiids, on sux)X>osition 
that such may magnify his authority ; it x>ius them down to the letter, without 
regarding the intention ; attaches them to forms and ceremonies, not daring 
to penetrate into the substance ; it draws them to imagine their helx> necessary 
to defend his glory and resist his enemies ; it drives them into censoriousiiess, 
derision, animosity, and other kinds of x^ersccution, under x>uin of forfeiting 
their allegiance, until the zeal of the Lord's house hath eaten them up ; it 
overwhelms them with scxmiiles, misgivings, terrors, and desperations ; lays 
them open to credulity in dreams, omens, judgments, and sux>ernatural events ; 
and debars them the use of their understanding, as a x>i^osumx)tiou and x^^'O- 
faneness.'’— Liitht of Katurc Rursued, ch. viii., on Freedom of 

Thought,” vol. ii., p. 122, ed. 1834.) 

“ The vulgar,” observes the same excellent writer, are commonly very posi- 
tive, thinking themselves x^ossessed of absolute certainty in almost everything 
tlicy know : this happens from their weighing their evidences singly, whieh 
will naturally produce that effect; for wc can judge of weights only by their 
ox^x^osition, because any one thrown in alone drives down the scale forcibly. 
But tlie contemplative use themselves to compare the judgments, as v. ell of their 
senses as of their understanding, which they frequently find contradictory ; there* 
fore they abound in doubts that never enter the head of a common man, which 
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Sir Thomas Bi’owno appears to have read aright the lesson of his 
own experience. “ I could never,” says he, “ divide myself from any 

has occasioned doubting to be reckoned the avenue to philosophy : but if it be 
the avenue, it is no more, nor can one arrive at the thing itself until one 
has 2 >assed it, and he that sticks in the passage had better not have attempted 
it. The use of doubting is to prevent hasty decisions, and lead to something 
more sure and certain than we could have attained witiioiit it, . . . There is a 
moderation in all things; a man may as well doubt too much as too little- -nor 
let us run away with a notion that a propensity to doubting shews a sagacity of 
parts, for it may as well proceed from the contrary quality. . . . [But] when we 
reiloct on our utter iiicax3acity of attaining to absolute certainty, this is enough, 
though not to make us doubt of the clear judgments of our understanding, yet 
to make us acknowledge a possibility of their being erroneous ; and this, if not 
overlooked, must prevent every man from being so wedded to an opinion, as to 
turn a deaf ear upon all evidence that can be offered against it. Wherefore 1 
must look upon those bigots in religion or reason, for there are of both sorts, 
as very little skilled in human nature, who lay so great a stress upon one kind 
of evidence as to think no other worth regarding in competition with it.” — {Op, 
cit,j vol. i,, pp. 121, 122, ch. xi., on “Judgment.”) 

There is a passage in Seldon which places this subject in an equally clear 
light. The old sceptics,*' says he, “ that never would profess that they had 
found a truth, shewed yet the best way to search for any, when they doubted 
as well of >vhat those of the dogmatical sects too credulously received for infal- 
lible principles, as they did of the newest conclusions. Tlioy were, indeed, 
questionless, too nice, and deceived themselves >vLth the nimbleness of their own 
sophisms, that permitted no kind of established trutli. Ihit^ phtinhj, he that 
avoids their diapnthnj levity, yet, beiruf able, takes to himself their liberty of inquiry, 
is in the only way that in all kinds of stxidies leads and lies open even to the sanc^ 
tuary of truths while others, that are sex'vile to common opinion and vulgar 
suppositions, can rarely hope to be admitted nearer than into the base court of 
her temple, which too speciously often counterfeits her inmost sanctuary.” — 
{Selden's Jlistory of Tithes, preface.) 

The most undecided men on doubtful points,’* says Bishop Watson, are 
those often who have bestowed most time in the investigation of them, whether 
the points resiJcct divinity, jurisiirudeiice, or j)olicy. Jle who examines only 
one side of a question, arid gives his judgment, gives it impro 2 )ei*ly, though he 
may he on the right side. But he who examines both sides, and after ex'ainina- 
tion gives his assent to neither, may suredy be jiardoned this susijcnsion of judg- 
ment ; for it is safer to continue in doubt than to decide amiss. To such men 
may well be applied what that most learned man Peter Daniel lluet says of 
himself, in his Philoso 2 >hical Treatise concerning the Weakness of Human Un- 
derstanding : ^ If any man ask me what I am, since I will be neither academic, 
nor sce^xtic, nor eclectic, nor of any other sect ; i answer that I am of my own 
opinion, that is to say free, neither submitting niy mind to any authority, nor 
approving of any thing but what seems to me to come nearest* the trutli ; and if 
any man should either ironically or flatteringly, call us leiuyvufAaver.s, that is, men 
who stick only to their own sentiments, we shall never go about to hinder 
it.’ ” — {Watson^ s Anecdotes of his Own Life, vol i., p. 227.) 

Even the Uomanist Pascal has exjn’essed similar o 2 )UiionR ; and the passage 
here subjoined ought to call a blush into the cheeks of many who j>L'ofano the 
title of Protestant : — 

“ It is fit,” he observes, “ we should know how to doubt where we ought, to 
rest assured where we ought, to submit where we ought, lie who fails in any 
one of these respects, is unacquainted with the power of reason. Yet there are 
many v/fiich oflend against these three rules ; either by warranting everything 
for demonstration, because they are unskilled in the nature of demonstrative 
evidence ; or by doubting of everything, because they know not where they 
ought to submit ; or by submitting to everything, because they know not where 
to use their judgment. 

“ If we bring down all things to reason, our religion will have nothing In it 
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man upon the difference of an opinion, or bo angry with his judgment 
for not agreeimj loith me in that from which within a few days I should 
dissent myself. 

From these iiistructivo examples of devout and learned men, who, 
after holding certain doctrines as “ Glrod’s truth,” at length took leave 
to differ from their former solves and to regard it as human error^ let 
us now turn to an equally instructive class of cases which obtrude 
themselves upon the observation of every inquiring man. 

If you compare the religious tenets of different nations^ the strange 
coiiti'asts which wdll bo discovered between what passes for GrocUs 
truth in one country and in oiliors, wdll furnish matter for the gravest 
reflection. For instance — 

In England,” says Bishop Hoadly, ‘‘ it stands thus. The Synod 
of Dort (for whose unerring decisions, public thanks to Almighty 
Grod are, every three years, offered up, with the greatest solemnity, 
by the magistrates in Holland) is of no w eight ; it determined many 
doctrines Avrong. Tlie Assembly of Scotland hath nothing of a true 
authority ; and is very much out in its scheme of doctrines, w'orship, 
and government. But the Church of Englaiid is vested with all 
authoi-ity, and justly cliallengeth all obedience. 

If one crosses a river in the north, there it stands thus. The 
Church of England is not enough reformed ; its doctrines, Avorship, 
and government, have too much of Antichristian Romo in them. 
But the Kirk of Bcotland hath a divine right, from its only Head, 
Jesus Christ, to meet and to enact Avhat to it shall seem fit for the good 
of his Cliurcli,”t 

In Englaml, with respect to another most important matter, it stands 
thus — Jesus Christ died for all, and every man Avho chooses to avail 
himself of the means Avhereby the benefit of the propitiatory sacrifice 
may be enjoyed, Avill certainly be saved from ox erlasting punishment. 

But on the north side of the river it stands thus — Qod having, 
out of his mere good pleasure, from all eternity, elected some to ever- 
lasting life, did enter into a coA'onant of grace to deliver them ont of 
the estate of sin and misery, and to bring t/icm into an estate of salva- 
tion hy a Redeemer.’’^ 

mysterious or suj^ernatural. If we stifle the principles of reason, our religion 
will be absurd and ridiculous. 

“ Reason, says Bt Austin, would never be for submitting, if it did not 
judge that on some occasions subniission was its duty. It is but just, therefore, 
that it should recede where it sees an obligation of receding ; and that it should 
assert its privileges, where, upon good grounds, it supposeth itself not engaged 
to waive tlicm.” — Thoughts on Relifiion^ chap, v.) 

Within reason’s province, then, and with men capable of thinking, the 
maxim of Bacon holds true, ** lie who begins in doubt ends in certainty ; but 
he who begins in certainty ends in doubt.’’ 

* Keligio Medici, p. 10, ed. 1838. 

t Dedication to Pope Clement XL, prefixed to Sir Richard Steele's Account 
of the State of the Roman Catholic Religion throughout the World ; in Hoadly *s 
Works, vol, i., p. 534. A portion of this unrivalled satire on Protestant In- 
fallibility may bo seen in Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature, vol. i., 
p. 6G6. 

t Shortei* Catechism of the Church of Scotland, Question 20. The answer to 
Q,uestion 08 in tho Larger Catechism is still more explicit : “ All the elect, and 
they onhj^ are effectually called.” 

Whatever may be the right interpretation of the 17th Article of the Churcb 
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111 the region last mentioned, it is proclaimed as “ God’s truth,” 
that the first day of the week is the Christian Sabbath, Avhich ought 


of Kngland as to election (for, as may be seen in Bishop Burnet’s Exposition 
of it, opposite views are entertained on this point), it is certain that the most 
eminent English divines are hostile to the (]!aLvinistic view. See, for instance. 
Dr Isaac Jiarrow’s sermon, entitled “ The Doctrine of Universal Bedemption 
asserted and explained ’ the evidence already given on page 48 as to Archbishop 
Usher; and Bishop Watson’s sermon on John iii. 16, preached before the King 
on 11th April 1802 {Missel. Tracts^ vol. i., p. 370; also his Anecdotes of his own 
Life, vol. i., p. 427, and vol. ii., pp. 313, 418.) 

Paley says : Great and inestimably beuoficinl cifects may accrue from the 
inission of C’hrist, and especially from his death, which do not belong to Chris- 
tianity as a revelation^ that is, they might have existed, and they might have 
been accomplished, though we had never in this life been made acquainted 
with them. These effects may be very extensive ; they may bo interesting 
even to other orders of intelligent beings. 1 think it is a general opinion, and 
one to which 1 have long come, that the beneficial effects of Christ's death ex- 
tend to the whole human species. It was the redemption of the world, 'lie is 
the propitiation for our sins ; and not for oiii s only, but for the whole world,’ 
1 John ii. 2.*’ — -(^Kvidevees of Chrislianit;/, Part II. cb. ii., note.) 

The same view is emphatically asserted by Archdeacon Daubeny in his 
Discourse On the Plea advanced by Separatists from the Church, that the 
Gospel is not preached in it.” (See his Ginde to the Church, 3d edit. 1830, p. 
63), lie observes : — Had it been said that the Gospel of J. Calvin was not 
preached there, we should readily have pleaded guilty to the charge; but tliat 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is preached there, we certainly maintain, upon the 
authority of those Scriptures from which it has been received.” He charac- 
terises the </iilvinlstic view as a doctrine which carries its own coudemnatian 
on the face of it ;” and remarks that “ a doctrine, then, which tends to weaken 
the obligation to repentance and newness of life, which supports the sinner 
with a false hope, or lulls him into a fatal security, which proves destructive 
of one great end of Christ’s death unto sin, namely, the reformation of the 
sinner, thereby counteracting one great object of the Gospel revelation, cannot 
be a doctrine; that coiucth fi’om God. ’ — (P. 66.) He quotes Erasmus on the 
demoralizing effect of belief in the Calvinlstic dogma, and gives the following 
confirmatory instance from his own experience. “ One of my parishioners who 
took his divinity, ns perhaps many otiiers may do, from some old puritanical 
writers of the last (1/th) century, rather than from the Bible, maintained, I 
am sorry to think, the above doctrine in its fullest extent. He has been heard 
to say, that should he kill a man to-day, he should certainly go to heaven to- 
morrow. His salvation, therefore, being, according to bis own notion, per- 
fectly secured, religious ordinances, as means of grace, to him w'cre useless. 
He acted, therefore, but in consistence with his doctrine, when, instead of fre- 
quenting a place of public worship on Sundays, he wa.s generally occupied in at- 
tending his farm. But on this head we shall only say with South, that ' what is 
nonsehse upon a principle of reason, w'iil never he sense upon a principle of 
religion.’ (P. 72.) i i i 

By John Wesley the doctrine of election is denounced in the following hearty 
manner « The sum of all is this : One in twenty (suppose) of mankind are 
elected, nineteen in twenty are reprobated ! The elect shall be saved, do what 
theif will^ the reprobate shall be damned, do what they can. This is the doctrine 
of Calvinism, for which Diabolism would be a better name ; and in the worst 
and bloodiest idolatry that ever defiled the earth, there is nothing so horrid, 
so monstrous, so impious as this.” — {Southey^s Life of Wesley, 3d edit., vol. i., 
p. 321.) 

After this, the ridiculous light in which Burns has represented the Calvin- 
istic dogma, by merely stating it idaihly, without the least exaggeration, in the 
opening stanza of " Holy Willie’s Prayer,” will not, 1 think, be regarded as a 
proof of impiety by any who concur with Lord Bacon in the sentiments ex- 
pressed in his Essay of Superstition : — It were better,” says he, to have no 



to be observed in obedience to the Fourth Coiiiinandinent, and ‘‘ is to 
be sanctified by a holy resting all that day, even from such worldly 
employments and recreations as are lawful on other days ; and spend- 
ing the whole time in the public and private exercises of God’s worship, 
except so much as is to be taken up in the works of necessity and 
mercy.”* 

If you cross the Gorman Ocean, however, there it stands thus — 
The first d[iy of the Aveek is the Lord’s Lay, a joyful f(?sti\ al, Avhich 
has been observed since the early ages of the Cliureli, in comraemora- 
tioii of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. A portion of it is fitly 
and beneficially devoted to adoration, praise, and thanksgiving to 
the Almighty Father from whom all bounties flow, and to the ac- 
quiring of religious and moral instruction ; the remaining hours of it 
may be sjient in such refreshing, improving, and innocent pursuits or 
recreations, as each man finds most suitable to his own nature and cir- 
cumstances. And the doctrine of the English Puritans, in opiiosition 
to this, is Jjymeiitum Anglicanum.^ 

opinion of Goil at all, than such an opinion as is unworthy of him ; for the one is 
unbelief, the other is contumely: «and cci’tainly superstition is the reproach of 
the Deity. Plutarch saith well to that purpose : Surely,’ saith he, ‘ I had ra- 
ther a great deal men should say there was no such a man at all as Plutarch, 
than that they should say there was one Plutarch, that would eat his children 
as soon as they wore born as the poets speak of Saturn,’ ” 

^ Shorter < Jatechisni, Question 60. 

t Dr Owen, in his treatise on the Sabbath, complains that the Puritanical 
tenets concerning it arc so styled hj sundry divines in the United Provinces. 
See his Life by ()rme, p. 2G9. A friend of mine who received a part of his 
education at Utrecht, has furnished me with the following particulars: — ^*Our 
general way of spending the Sunday was to go to church in the forenoon, come 
home to an early dinner, and then start for a long rural walk, generally rest- 
ing for two hours in some house of refreshment where tea and tobacco could be 
obtained. The Dutch theatres arc closed on Sundays, but in the evening tea 
gardens and zoological gardens, w’^hcre music is performed, are largely fre- 
quented by the people.” Yet the Dutch, for auglii that appears, are as moral 
a people as the self-complacent Scotch. The more fact that, among ourselves, 
the members of the Society of Friends (who do not regard Sunday as more holy 
than any 'Other day) are a class pre-eminent for sobriety and moral behaviour, 
might suggest to any thinking man that to repudiate Sabbatarianism and to 
lapse into vice are two things between which there is really not the slightest 
relation of cause and efliect. For my part, I have never observed that Sab- 
batarians are distinguished beyond their opponents ibr virtuous behaviour. 

A solemn warning against 8abbath-breaking is frequently drawn from the 
statements of comlcmned criminals, that their career to destruction had its root 
in that sin. Supposing the opinions of such persons about the original source 
of their misdeeds to be worthy of respectful consideration, and their declara- 
tions to the prison-chaplains to be sincere expressions of conviction, and not 
merely symptoms of a wish to please the old gentleman," by answering bis 
questions as ho evidently desires and expects them to be answered — there is still, 

1 humbly think, a misleadjiig tendency, on the part of those who point the Sal)- 
batarian moral, to confound two things which are entirely ditlerent. To idle 
nnd drink in the worst compfintf on Snndcty is no doubt ^^labbath-breaking, if 
such a sin there be ; but besides being a “ desecration of the holy day,” it is (as 
such conduct w^ould be on any day) that course for corrupting good manners,” 
which “ evil communications,” especially along with idleness and drunkenness, 
have over been found to be : and the corrupting influence of these alone, 1 con- 
tend, is quite sufficient to produce the lamented results in natures so unfavour- 
ably constituted as a taste for low company implies that ilioy are. AYe see 
abundance of Babbath-breaking which leads to neither the prison noi*. the gal- 
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Again : That Hie “ truths^’* of one generation often become “ errorsC^ and 
bgewords in the estimation of the next^ is a remark frequently made by 

lows ; but if a man habitually keep company, on Sunday or Saturday, with im- 
moral and degraded associates, you may safely predict his end, without at all 
inquiring into his manner of keeping Jiolit the Sabbath. 

J3r liorimcr, of whose logical penetration the reader has already seen a 
sample, ascribes the disregard of the Fourth Commandiuen^ in Holland to the 
fact that ‘‘ one-third of the population is now Koman Fatholic f ’ for, says he, 

“ Popery and Neology combined cannot but w’ar most adversely with the old 
Presbyterian Sabbath of Holland.” (The rrotestaut or the Popish Sabbath ? 
A of Warning from the Word of Prophecy, and the JliHory of ike Christian 

Chn^rch. By the liev. J. G. Horimer, Glasgow. Edinburgh : John Johnstone. 
1847. P. 21.) Should a copy of the treatise in which these words occur fall 
into the hands of an educated Dutchman, he would smile at the idea that the 
Protestant countrymen of Grotius and Erasmus arc less concerned for their 
salvation, less ca])able of understanding the Bible, and more apt to be led 
astray by their Homan Catholic neighboui*s, than the Rev. Dr Lorimer, by 
whom their alleged backsliding is attributed to Popish contagion. If his 
theory be true, Glasgow has every year more and more cause to tremble for 
her Sabbatarian purity ! The Doctor, however, incidentally gives us a glimpse 
of another cause for the pheiiomciion, not quite identical with the one assigned 
by himself, but perhaps not on that account the less efficacious in its action. It 
is this — '-'‘that the controversy on the Sabbath in Holland, in the early jtart of the 
seventeenth century, ivas at once the signal and the instrument of spreading relaxed 
vigies.*’— (P, 4J.) That is to say : when the question was fairly discussed, the 
intelligent Dutchmen found reason to believe that the Sabbath of the Puritans 
has no solid foundation in Scripture. Yet so unconscious is he of the suicidal 
character of the fact, that he actually heralds his proclamation of it with a flourish 
of trumpets ; — It is high says he, ** it were generally understood that . , , 

the controversy on the Sabbath in Holland was at once the sigmil,” &c. Here, 

I think, we may say with Shakspeare’s Henry the Fifth, 

“ Now your own rensons turn into j’our hnsoms, 

As dogs upon thfir masters, woiTyingycii.’* 

K. Henry V., Act II., Sc. 2. 

For how should a fair and really free controversy terminate in the ascendency 
ot error ? “ \\ ho knows not,” as Milton grandly asks, “ that Truth is strong, 
next to the Almighty ?” -- that though all the winds of doctrine were let loose 
to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously ... to 
misdoubt her strength? Jjot and Falsehood grapple; who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter? . . . Well knows he who 
uses to consider, that our faith and knowledge thrives by exercise, as well us 
our liinhs and complexion. Truth is compared in Scripture to a streaming 
fountain ; if her waters flow not in a perpetual progression, they sicken into 
a muddy pool of conformity and tradition.^' — (Arcopogitica ; Prose Works, vol. 
ii., pp. 96, 85.) J.t is therefore allowable to conjecture that, in the course of 
the controversy referre<l to, the thoughtful Hollanders discovered the following 
passage in the 14th chapter of JSt PauPs Epistle to the Tiomans “ One man 
esteemeth one day above another; another estoemeth jivery day alike: lot 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that rogardeth the day 
regardeth it unto the Lord ; and he that regardeth not the day, to the liord 
he doth hot regard it.” (Verses 5, 6.) As far as Dr Ijorimer’s treatise on what 
he calls the Protestant and Popish Sabbaths permits us to know, he has not yet 
discovered the existence, in the Bible, of this the most explicit, and perhaps 
the only absolute, declaration w'hich it contains on the subject of the contrV 
^ versy; and I am compelled to add, that in nine-tenths of the Sabbatarian 
treatises and sermons which I liave read (and they are not few), its tixistence is 
similarly ignored. Either the writers thought the passage of no importance, 
or they did not : if they did, their notion is strange and unaccountable ; if they ^ 
did not, then by passing over it in silence, while huddling together from the 
Old Testament and the New, but principally from the Old, a number of pas- 
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those acquainted with tlio history of human knowledge, and sometimes 
with the greatest self-complaconcy by men who, through their own 

sages which, when teRterl by those rational principles of interpretation which 
are constantly applied in every department of literature hut the theological, 
and am professed even by theologians who forget them in practice, evidently 
have no bearing whatever on the question at issue — by following, I say, this 
remarkable course, they plainly confess that the apostolic declaration is con- 
clusive against them. 

The absence of these words of St Paul from the texts quoted in the Scottish 
Confession and Catechisms, is not to he wondered at ; for, as we shall after- 
wards see, it was not till these famous productions were completed by the 
Divines at Westminster, that the scriptural texts which were thought to esta- 
blish the doctrines there stated were added in the margin, by command of the 
Parliament under whose authority the Assembly was acting. Of course, nothing 
of a hostile tendency could in such circumstances he included among the 

proofs;” nor indeed could inconvenient texts, in any circumstances, have found 
admission into such manifestoes as these. 

Even the able Dr Wardlaw, in his Discourses on the Sabbath, makes no 
attempt whatever to remove tliis stumbling-block in the way of the perplexed 
Sabbatarian. He extracts from Jlelsham’s lleview of Wilberforce, p. 139, a 
passage in which the words, ‘‘ every day alike,” are quoted and given effect to; 
hut instead of attemj)ting to prove that an erroneous intoiqjretation is there 
put upon them, what does he do? He tries to divert attention from the diffi- 
culty, and to weaken the force of Belsham's observations, by lh(! mean device 
of rousing the orthodox prejudices of his readers against the writer as a Soci- 
nian ! “ We need not,” says he, “ be gr<?utly astonished, that one who could not 
find in the Scriptures the divinity and atonement of Christ, the depravity of 
human nature, and the existence and influences of the Holy Spirit, should have 
been little at a loss to exclude from them the duty of sanctifying the Lord's 
day ; and that, even as to the public worship of that day, he should have made 
light of the admitted example of the apostolic churches, cummending it indeed 
as a * laudable and useful custom,’ and condescending to * a]ipiove of its con- 
tinuance,’ hut not at all allowing in it any obligation of divine authority. — 
( 1 H scour ses on the Sabbath, by llalph Wardlaw, D.D., p, 100, Glasgow, 1832.) 
TJiis is all that Dr Wardlaw can say to neutralize the w ords of the Apostle ; 
and it is a jdain confession of inability to propound a syllable to the purpose. 
He might as W'ell have referred to the colour of Air Belsham's hair, or the ro- 
tundity of his j^erson, as presumptive evidence against his opinions about Sunday ; 
nay, he might by this kind of logic assail w^ith equal success the philosophies of 
New^ton and Locke, who were as much i^ocinians as Air Belshnm w’as. 

Dr (^halmers, a still more famous Glasifow minister than Dr Wardlaw', treats of 
the iSabbath in tliree of Lis Congregational fcSoimons, voL ii., p. 252. ct sea. Here 
not a word of “ every day alike" is to be found! “ Biit,'* it may be suggested, “ he 
wrote also Lectures on the Kj^istle to the Homans. What says he thci'c ? The 
difficulty could not fail to meet him in his progress, and surely ho must have 
removed it w’heu it came so directly in his w ay Xot he, indeed ! Look at 
Lecture 95, vol. iv., p, 329, and you will see that the hearing of the jnissage 
upon the Lord's day is completely ignored. 

Some years ago, there was published in Scotland a CyclopuHlia conducted by 
biblical scholars of far higher rank than any who had previouslj^ contributed 
to such a work. It contains an article on the Sabbath, in which the passage 
under consideration is quoted and discussed. An abridged edition was by and 
by prepared and iiuhli.shed for jiopular use ; and, that the pas.«:age was omitted 
in that edition, is only w'hat was to be expected from the fact that the work 
of abridginent was performed bu another (Jlasijow nvinister / 

About the same time, a Biblical C'yclopa ilia w as published by a fifth Glasgow 
minister^ Dr John Eadie. There is, of course, an article on the Sabbath ; and 
that article contains a classIfuMl list of references to Scripture texts bearing 
upon the subject. But, according to custom, the passage in Horn. xiv. is not 
referred to^ either there or in any other part of the article ; nor is mention made 
of certain other texts, which will he noticed below. This omission, in a formal 
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conduct and opinions, are exposing fh&tnsehes to the sneers and \t'onder 
of their successors. The time is not very distant when Romanism over- 

array of references^ of the most important text of all, is quite indefensible ; oven 
though the writer has provided himself with a reply to the charge of positive 
inisrcpreseiitation, by introducing his list as one containing references only to 
texts which “ are among the hading authorities of the Bible respecting the Sab- 
bath and its proper observance.’’ 

There is a line in Young’s Night Thoughts, which says — 

Truth never was indebted to a lie 

and I cannot help thinking that the striking disingenuousness of this special 
pleading is not a whit hotter calculated than “ a lie" to serve her cause.^ 

The course of Bishoxj Horsley is equally significant ; he grapples with, and 
explains in his own way, a passage in the Kpistle to the Colossians, which has 
been supposed, he says, to proVe that the observation of a fcjnbbath in the 
Christian Church is no point of duty, but a matter of mere compliance with an 
ancient custom. In the second chapter of that Kpistle, St Paul, speaking of the 
handwriting of ordinances which is blotted out, having been nailed to the 
Kedeemer's cross, adds, in the 16th verse, ‘ Let no man therefore judge you in 
meat or in drink, or in respect of a holiday, or of the new moon, or of tJic 
Sabbath days.* From this text,” says the Bisliop, no less a man than the 
venerable Calvin drew the conclusion, in which he has been rashly followed by 
other considerable men, that the sanctification of the seventh day is no indis- 
X^ensable duty in the Christian Church, — that it is one of those carnal ordi- 
nances of the Jewish religion which our Lord hath blotted out. The truth 
however is, that . . . the Sabbath-days of which St J^aul in this passage 

speaks, were not the Sundays of the Christians, but the Saturdays and the other 
Sabbaths of the Jewish calendar.” (Sermon XX I II.) I am constrained to 
observe, however, that the venerable Calvin is liere most unfairly dealt with ; 
for he expressly says that his opinion is founded, not merely on the text 
commented on by Bisliop Horsley, hut also on certain other texts^ which the 
Bishop suppresses altogether^ for no other apparent reason than that if he had 
candidly quoted them, they would have damaged his case so completely as to 
render it self-refuting and ridiculous. By turning to Bot»k 11., (;h. viii., § 33, 
of Calvin’s Institutes, it will be seen that, after stating, as his reason for adopt- 
ing the observance of the Christian Sabbath or Lord’s Day, tluit it is “ a iiecc‘s- 
sary remedy for preserving order in the Church,” he proceeds as follows; — 
Paul informs us that Christians are not to be judged in respect of its observ- 
ance, because it is a shadow of something to come (Col. li, 16); and accord- 
expresses a fear lest his labour among the Galatians should prove in 
vain, because they still observed days (Gal, iv. 10, 11). Anjj hk tklls TUK 
Romans THAT IT IS surKiisTiTiouB to makk one day diefeu from ano- 
ther (Rom. xiv. 6).'’ (Vol. i., p. 464, Beveridge’s transl. Edin., 1845). Wo 
shall have occasion to say more about C^alviii’s opinions in a subsequent page. 

In the sermon above quoted. Bishop Horsley gives a brief, just, and forcible 
description of the spirit of Christianity j which, says he, “ is rational, manly, 
and ingenuous ; in all cases delighting in the substantial works of judgment, 
justice, and mercy, more than in any external forms.” Christianity, then, 
condemns those who violate compacts about Sunday -trains, and descend to jug- 
gling tricks in the management of the business of railway meetings, or to the 
forgery of hundreds of signatures to memorials and petitions in favour of 
Sabbatarian measures (Sec Notes A. and N. in tliis Appendix), for the purpose 

♦ In a book published about thirty-five yeare ago, entitled “ A Treatise on the Patri- 
archal, Jewish, and Christian Sabbath, with a view to enforce, from Scripture authority, a 
more careful observance of the Lord’s Day, by a’homns Wcmv.s«,»* there is a table of re- 
ferences to all the passages of Scriiitiire in wiiich tho word ‘‘"Sabbath” occurs. This has 
the look of alcey to all the texts bearing on the subject ; hut as the word “ Sabbath** happens 
not to be used in Rom. xiv., that most important x^assage is very conveniently left out of 
view, as it is likewise in all other parts of llie w'ork ! Why did not the author furnish a 
compute list of the pertinent texts? Because, like the most of Jiis orthodox brethren, he 
was afraid of letting the words of St Paul be seen. At least this is tho only reason that 
I can think of ; but if anybody can suggest a better, I shall be truly glad to hear it. 
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spread the whole of weBtern Europe, and when to call its truth in ques- 
tion was a far more flagrant sin than even the strictest adherence to it 

of glorifying God by a Bcrux^ulous regard to external forms. But I have 
quoted this passage chiefly for the x^urpose of remarking, that if Bishop 
Horsley’s treatment of Calvin be not “ manly and ingenuous,” the calling him 
venerable” is an external form” which fails to bring his own conduct into 
harmony with the spirit of Christianity. 

To the llev. Dr Andrew Thomson, a minister of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, is duo the credit of displaying greater courage than either 
Bishox> Horsley or the live Glasgow ministers: he does not shrink from quoting 
the x><^ssages in the two Epistles, and x^uttlng forth a reply to the argument 
which has beeiL-founded on them. As for the two passages from the axjostolic 
Ex>istles (Rom. xiv. 5 ; Col. ii. 16, 17), which have been x>araded with so much 
confidence, it is quite evident,” says ho, “ that they refer to the attempt of 
Judiiisers to make the observance of the seventh day, as well as of the first, 
binding upon the Christian Churches. The Apostle interferes to x>rotect their 
Christian liberty. They might observe the seventh day if they chose, but no 
man was to compel them to do so, or to condemn them if they did not. To sup- 
pose that these verses were intended by the Apostle to declare that all days un- 
der the Christian dispensation were alike, is to suppose him to write one thing 
and to x^i'uctise another.” — (T/ie Christian Sabbath considered in its Va^^ious 
Aspects. By Ministers of difterent Denominations. P. 85. Edin. 1850). 

With great deference I submit, that, in using the x^lain words “ every day,” 
the Apostle doubtless mea^it what he said ; that he spoke of the seven days 
of the week, and not of six of them only. Besides, even supposing that he 
himself ‘‘ ’ according to the Sabbatarian notion of bis duty in regard 

to the observance of days (a xKUiit on which the scanty evidence wo have in the 
New Testament is hostile to the assumption of Dr Thomson that ho kept the first 
day holy), still his words to the Romans, if they have any meaning whatever, 
assuredly mean this — that all who thought it right to practise differently from 
him in that resxject, were as fully entitled to act on their own ox>iiiion that 
every day” was alike,” as he was to act on the opposite x^rinciple that 
one day” is to be esteemed above another.” Dr Thomson's way of hand- 
ling the question, and the conclusion which he draws, that the ax)Ostlos, by 

their exaTiix>le, sanctioned the change of the day, and the of the 

institute” (p. 81), remind me forcibly of a x>iece of advice given by Bentham 
in his Rationale of Evidence. " In the minds of some men,” he observes, 
(not to say the bulk of men), if you set about x>roving the truth of a x>roposi- 
tlon, you rather weaken than strengthen their x>^'i'suasLon of it. Assume the 
truth of it, and build upon it as if indisputable, you do more towards riveting 
them to it than you could do by direct assertion, supx^orted by any the clearest 
and the strongest x^^oofs. By assuming it as true, you hold up to their eyes the 
view of that universal assent, or assent equivalent to universal (dissenters being 
left out of the account), which, from your assumption, they take for granted 
has been given to it : Vou represent all men, or (what comes to the same thing) 
all men whose opinions are worth regarding, as joining in the ox>inioii ; and by 
this means, besides the argument you present to the intellectual part of their 
frame, you x>reseiit to its neighbour the volitional part another sort of argu- 
ment, constituted by the fear of incurring the indignation or contempt of all 
reasonable men, by presuming to disbelieve or doubt what all such reasonable 
men are assured of.” — {licnthain*s IPorlss, vol. vii., p. 451.) 

The only glimxise we have of Paul’s x>ractice in regard to the sanctification 
of the first day of the 'week is obtained in Acte, xx. 7-11. “ And uxjon the first 
day of the week, when the disciples came together to break bread, Paul x)rGached 
unto them, reetdy to depart on the moi'rowy and continued his sx^cech until niid- 
lUgUt.” Now, as the Jews reckoned their day from sunset to sunset, and were 
accustomed to “ break bread” in tlio evening, it seems that Paul, after sunset 
on’wliattc ;0 should call Saturday evening, attended the meeting of disci pies, 
preached until midnight, restored Eutychus to life, supped, continued his 
X>rcachiDg, and " when he had talked a long while, even till break of clay, 
dex>arted,” That is to say, as T interpret the passage (for we cun hardly su}>- 
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is now regarded among IVotostants, Another noted instance relates 
to the motion of the earth upon its axis — to toach which was, three 

pose that be began this long preaching before sunset), he reaiimed his travels on 
Sunday mormtvj. But whether he did or not, we have no proof tiwit he thought 
it an act of profanity to do so; and nothing can be plainer than the admission, 
in his Epistle to the Jewish converts at Koine, of their liberty to keep days holy 
or not, according to Ihcir own views of the Divine law in regard to that practice. 

The late Dr Richard Winter Hamilton of Tjceds, in a rhapsody which he pub- 
lished in 1848 under the title of llorce et Vindiciic Sabbatic eSf also takes notice, 
at p, 90, of the passage about which we are speaking. W<5 are aware,’' says he, 
“ that Scripture has been quoted to render the question of its (the Sabbath’s) 
observance indifferent; to expose it rather in the light of a burden than of a 
blessing. It would be strange, could this be established. Lnxity is abliorrent 
to the spirit of Revelation. The statement, upon wdiich this doctrine of indiffer- 
ence is founded, proceeds from Paul (Rom. xiv, 5) : ‘ One man esteeineth one day 
above another : another esteeineth every day.’ Our translators have added, 
‘ alike,’ which has no pretext of place in the original Oreek. This must refer 
to the Jew'ish feasts, lie who had been educated beneath their associations 
would feel much scrupulousness in renouncing them. If he ' regarded it unto 
the Lord,’ he was not to be ‘judged’ by them who regarded it not unto the 
Lord.” Dr Hamilton should have added the more pertinent declaration, that 
“ he that regardefch not the day, to the Jjord he doth not regard it for which 
reason he is not to he “ judged” by those who do regard it to the Lord. But 
moreover, the reader will observe here the same begging of the question — the 
same unwarrantable assumption that “ every day'^ means every day hut Sun- 
day, Several other points deserve to be noticed : 1. The question in con- 
nection w'ith this passage is not as to the duty of resting on the Lord’s Day, 
but "whether the day is holuy and thus suscc])tiblo of ^^profanation 2. To 
the best of iny knowledge, nobody lias ever inferred from the w'oi‘ds of St Paul, 
that rest on the Lord’s Day is a burden rather than a blessing. 3. Laxity with 
respect to things not enjoined by Revelation or natural religion cannot be abhor- 
rent to the spirit of Revelation ; and if (as many think) the cstt^eining of one 
day above another is neither a naturalnor arevealed duty of Christians, then laxity 
in venerating the first day of the w'eek cannot be worse than the prevailing and re- 
putable laxity in esteeming the second or the seventh above the others. Lastly, 
although it is quite true that the word “alike,” added by our translators, has 
no counterpart in the original Greek, Dr Hamilton has not said, because he 
dared not say, that its insertion was not indisjiensable to give the true sense of 
the passage, lie tries to destroy the force of the Apostle's words by infftnuaiiny 
a m:s‘ran.slation, wliere, had he been conscious that one existed, he would not 
have failed to a^fnert the fact in the broadest terms. This device is only a dc?- 
gree less discreditable than that by which he elsewhere tries to weaken the 
force of Palcy’s chapter on the Sabbath. “ It was,” says lie, w'ith an air 

of virtuous sorrow — “ It was in melancholy consistency, that hetcAo loosened the 
foundations and principles of ail morality should thus assail the authority of the 
Sabbath” ! - (P. 13.) If Dr Hamilton had been conscious of his ability to meet Pa- 
ley’s argument by aryament, would he have descended to so undignified a course 
as this ? And if the charge thus brought against that eminent advocate of the 
Divine origin of Christianity be true, with what dcgri'c of satisfaction can his 
“ Evidences” be henceforth studied, or placed by parents in the hands of their 
children ? To me it appears that any disposition to lax morality in Paley w'as 
more likely to manifest itself in stretching the ASabhatarian texts beyond their 
legitimate meaning — this course having the tendency, which its opposite had 
not, to facilitate his wished-for advancement in the Church. That ho has 
stretched them but a little in the popular direction, while so many of his fellow- 
divines^especially among the dissenters, have stretched them to an extravagant 
length, is, everything cuiiKidered, a good deal to the Archdeacon’s credit. 

Lastly, it is worthy of remark, that Mr Alexander Oliver, in his recently- 
published Defence of the Universality and Perpetuity of the bubbath, contents 
himself w'ith a mere general allusion to the passage in Romans xiv., without 
either quoting it or mentioning its plaixj in Scripture. After arguing that the 
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centuries ago, equivalent to denial not merely of Divine revelation, 
but of the evidence of our very senses. For what could bo more evi- 

words in 1 Col. ii. 16, refer to the Jewish Sabbath only (which may or may not 
bo the case), he thus proceeds (p. 45) : — ‘‘The same observations apply to the other 
texts which have been adduced by op 2 ^onent 8 ; the idea, therefore, cannot be enter- 
tained for a moment, that the Apostle intended ‘ to declare that all days under 
the Christian dispensation were alike for this would be to * suppose him to 
write one thing and to practise another.’ {The Sabbath, By Hev. Andrew 
Thomson, D.D.)” Here Mr Oliver is evidently glad to devolve upon the broad 
shoulders of Dr Thomson the bui den of proving that ‘‘ every day" is not “ every 
day,” and to escape as nimbly as possible to a more tractable subject. 

it is not without reason that I am disposed to attribute the abandonment of 
** the old Presbyterian Sabbath of Holland,” to enlarged knowledge of Scrip- 
ture among the Dutch ; for both my own experience and what 1 have observed 
in the case of some other serious inquirers after religious truth, have convinced 
me that such an event may naturally ensue from a diligent study of the Bible. 
I was bred a strict Sabbatarian in principle and practice ; but at an early 
age began, after the example of the Bereans, and in obedience to advice fre- 
quently heard from the pulpit, to “ search the Scriptures,” with the view of 
seeing “ whether those things were so.” At the same time, thinking it the 
part of a rational inquirer to look into more than one eide of every question 
that deserved to be seriously considered, I acted accordingly, notwithstand- 
ing the bad odour in which such a course is usually held by those wiio fancy 
they are the warmest friends of religious truth. Though full of prejudice 
in favour of my hereditary notions, 1 soon attained the conviction, wiiich has 
become stronger and stronger the more I have since pursued my studies, that the 
Sabbatarian doctrines whUii 1 had imbibed in the nursery were far from having 
that sufficient warrant in Scripture wiiich they had been represented to possess. 
The effect of this discovery w'as most useful ; If my sx)i ritual guides could err 
in what seemed so plain a matter, might they not have misled me in others as 
important, and perhax)s of greater difficulty 'i The rejily was obvious ; and thence- 
forward I endeavoured to x»lay the only part wiiich a Protestant can consistently 
perform — that of an iiidex>endent thinker, glad to receive light from any avail- 
able source, but ever striving to things” as w'ell as he is able, in 

the hope of “ holding fast” only “ that which is good.” This course I have 
found to be as satisfactory in its results ns it is sound in iirinciple; and if in 
some xiarticulars 1 have arrived at different conclusions from those generally 
believed in Scotland to be correct, the love of singularity has certainly had no 
share in iiroducing this result, nor have 1 ever been disxiosed to obtrude my 
ox>inions upon others, unless on some such comjmlsion as is sui>plied in the 
present instance by the aggressive conduct of the ^Sabbatarians, and the unjust 
demand of the “ orthodox” clergy and their adherents, that the theological doc- 
trines on Afhich the sfcami) of “ God's is set by tlioni, shall he taught 

in national schools at the expense of those who rejiudiate portions thereof as per- 
nicious human error. On those xioints w'bere I have the haxipiness to agree w ith 
the generality of my coimtryiiien, I of course enjoy the advantage of being more 
able to render to myself “ a reason for the hojie that is in me,” than w’ould 
otherwise have been x>ossihle ; and am thus in some measure safe from being 
carried about with every w’ind of doctrine.” Whoever will follow’ such a 
course as is here described, will soon find reason to concur with Pascal in tlie 
opinion, tlmt many things wdiich are true have been c'ontra dieted, w'liile 
many which are false pass without contradiction and that “ to be contradicted 
is no more a mark of falseliood, than not to be contradicted is a mark of truth.” 
— {Thoughts on Religion, ch. 31.) Bishoxi Watson at the conclusion of his Axiology 
for Christianity, tells Cibbon,- “ We are far from w ishing yon to trust to the 
word of tli <5 clergy for the truth of your religion ; we bog of you to examine it 
to the bottom ; to try it, to i)rove it, and not to hold it fast unless you find it 
good.” And lie elsewhere says, — " I have no regard for latitudinarian prin- 
cix-dcs, nor for any xivinciples but the x>vinciples of truth, and truth every man 
must endeavour to investigate for himself ; and, ordinarily sx>euking, he w’ill 
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dent to human sight than the diurnal motion of the heavenly bodies 
and what could be clearer than these words of Scripture — ‘‘ lie hath 
established the earth upon its foundations : it shall not be moved, for 
ever and ever. — For upon the seas he hath founded it, and upon the 
streams he hath fixed it. — O, give thanks unto Him — who liath 
spread out the earth upon the watci’s ! — The mount Zion” [and 
therefore, they inferred, the whole earth, of which any hill or moun- 
tain is only apart] — “ shall not be moved, for ever and over. — Gene- 
ration goeth, and generation comoth ; but the earth for over staudeth. 

The sun ^i*ejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. From the 

end of the heavens is his going forth, and his circuit to their utter- 
most parts. Praise him, j^o heavens of heavens, ami ye waters tliat 

be abovo the heavens. — —Who stretcheth out the heavens as a cur- 
tain, who layeth rafters in the waters, his upper chamTjors.” * 
“ Upon the interpretation which men of the highest ability attached 
to these declarations of Scripture,” says Dr John Pyo Smith (who 
might have quoted also the first chapter of Genesis, and the tcntli of 
Joshua, to the same effect), “ they rested the most positive confidence 
that the sun flies round the earth every twenty-four hours, and that 
the earth rests immovably in the centre of the universe. * This,’ said 
one of the most eminent men of the Reformed Church, * we affirm, 
with all divines, natural philosophers and astronomers, Jews and Mo- 
hammedans, Greeks and Latins ; excepting one or two of the ancients, 
and the modern followers of Copernicus.’ f It is in no small degree 

be most successful in his endeavours, who examines with candour and care what 
can be urged on each side of a greatly controverted question .” — (^MiscetL Tracts, 
vol. i., p. 323.) In accordance with these sentiments, 1 say with honest ^Matthew 
Green — 

Thus in ox)inions I commence 
Freeholder in the proper sense, 
iVnd neither suit nor service do, 
i^'or homage to pretenders show, 

Who boast themselves by spurious roll 
Lords of the manor of the soul ; 

Preferring sense, from chin that’s bare, 

To nonsense thron’d in whisker'd hair,” 

Tke Aikin’s Select Brit. Poets, iv., 330. 

To me, therefore, who know so well these incidents of my own mental his- 
tory, and have observed the like phenomena in others, nothing cai* seem more 
probable than that, as soon as the attention of intelligent Dutchmen was closely 
directed by clerical discussion to the bearings of Scripture on the Sabbath 
question, tiio controversy should be •* at once the signal and the instrument of 
spreading relaxed views.” But, that what Dr Lorimer calls “ the old Pres- 
byterian Babbath of Holland” was ever as strictly and ultra] udaically ob^ 
served, as the Sabbath introduced in England by the Puritans about the end of 
the sixteenth century, and which the following generation of Puritans em- 
balmed in the Westminster Confession, is a notion not to be received upon his 
sole authority, and which is hardly consistent with the fact mentioned Dr 
Owen, that the phrase ^^Jigmentum Anglicanum^^ was applied to the Puritanic 
doctrine by Dutch divines. 

For probf of t he “ idtrojuUatcaV* character here ascribed to the orthodox Scot- 
tish mode of Babbath-observaiice, see an inquiry into its Scriptural grounds, in a 
subsequent, part of this work, JSTote K. 

^ Psalm civ. 5 ; xxiv. 2 ; cxxxvi. 6. Eccles. i. 4. Psalm xix. 6 ; cxlviii. 4 ; 
civ, 3, - 

“ t Gisb. Voetii Dispute Tlytol, vol. i., p. 637. Utrecht, 1648.” 
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eurious, but it conveys also a serious lesson to us, to observe what was 
a very groat stretch of candour and charity, ono hundred and fifty 
years ago. ‘ That the sun moves and that the earth is at rest,’ 
wrote another of that class of learned men, * is testified in Scrii)ture : 
— ^that the earth also cannot bo moved, being as it were founded and 
fixed ui3on bases, i)edostals, and pillars. Some i^hilosophers, indeed, 
both ancient and modern, and Copernicus, the most distinguished among 
them, have maintained the contrary. Gremma b^risius has taken 
pains to explain this opinion of Copernicus in the most favourable 
inaiinor that he could ; and some celebrated philosophers have en- 
deavoured to foconcile it to the Bible, by considerations drawn from 
the ambiguity ^and various use of language. Others have recourse to 
the condescension of the style of Scripture, which, upon matters that 
do not affect faith and religion, is wont to lisp and prattle (tfu/x-vJ^eXX/^g/v,) 
like a father with his babes. But our pious reverence for the Scrip- 
ture, the word of truth, will not allow us to depart from the strict pro- 
priety of the words ; as, by so doing, we should bo setting to infidels 
an example of wresting the Scriptures ; unless we were convinced by 
sure and irrefragable arguments, as perhaps there may he a few so 
convinced, — but they are ^imbitious persons, though i^rofessing them- 
selves to be devoted to sacred studies.’ 

The concluding unfair insinuation by this rough-named Protestant 
divine, of the predominance of unworthy motives in those who had 
adopted the Copcrnican system, is precisely in the spirit which, in our 
own day, freq[uciitly characterises the language employed hymen de- 
voted to sacred studies,” against those who, as geologists and idiysi- 
ologists, arc guilty of reading the Book of Nature ‘with more search- 
ing eyes than theirs, and who thus devolve upon them the unwelcome 
task of reniodolling such parts of their venerated systems as are dis- 
covered to he ‘‘ man’s truth” alone, instead of being that “ Divine 
truth” which they have been pompously asserted to be. For, as a 
writer in The ladcpendent Whig has observed, “ wdth the bigot, every 
truth that exposes his devout dreams is blasphemy;” to illustrate 
which, lie tolls of a Scotch Presbyter whom he had very lately heard 
of, “ who found a multitude of texts against the astronomical system, 
and told his heavers a world of ai^gry things which God Almighty 
said against it : lie asserted that the earth stood still, and the sun 
travelled round it, ‘in spite of all the mathematical demonstrations 
that could come from hell and, with a ‘ Thussaith the Lord,’ added 
terrible threatonings against the philosophers and fVccthinkers of the 


Job. Tlenr. Hoideggori Medulla Th^ol, Christ, p. 136; Zurich, 1696.” 

The lleliition between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological 
Science, lly John Pye Smith, ll.D. 4th ed., p. 186, Lond. 1848. — In Luther's 
Volloauia JMt.neaUtr^ or Table-Talk, ch. Ixx., the following passage occurs : — “ I 
advertised (said Luther) that a new astronomer is risen, who pre- 
sinneth to prove that tlic earth iiiovcth nnd gt)eth about — not the firmament, 
the Bun, moon, nor the stars ; like as when one sitteth in a coach or in a ship, 
and is moved, Ihinkotb ho siiteth still and restetli, but the earth and the trees 
go, run, and move themselves. Therefore, thus it goeth, when \vc Avoaii our- 
selves to our otvu fool t eh foaetCB and couceits. Tins fool n ill turn the whole art 
of aelroHOW If upside down ; lilJT THK SCUIPTUKH SJlKWKTll AND TKACIIKTH 
HIM ANOTHEK LESSON, where Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, and not 
the earth.” — (t*. 603 of Oapt. Henry Bell’s Translation. Loudon, 1662.) 
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age, whom he christened blasphemers, and doomed to Divine wrath, 
without any hesitation/'* 

The truth of this report might reasonably be doubted if wo did 
not remember that, so recently as 1722, an old woman was burnt in 
Scotland for witchcraft ; and that, two years after the publication of 
the volume j%ist quoted^ the repeal of the statutes against witches was 
formally bewailed by the Associate Presbytery of the Secoders, who, 
in their annual confession of national sins, printed at Edinburgh in 
1743, enumerated this measure as a grievous transgre^ssion, “coktiiary 
TO THE EXPRESS LAW'S OF GOD/’f 111 tlio liistory of w'it(?hcraft, in- 
deed, beyond perhaps that of any other religious error, w'e may find 
a solemn w’arning against the'danger of mistaking “ man’s truth” for 
God’s. In the end of the sixteenth century, it w as a flagrant proof of 

heresy” and ‘‘ infulelity” to deny that witches existed ; and the few 
wdio doubted were glad to hold their peace. “ The fearful abound- 
ing at this time in this country,” w rites King James VI. in 1597, ‘‘ of 
these detestable slaves of the devil, the witches or enchanters, hath 
moved me (beloved reader) to despatch in post this following treatise 
of iiiiiie, not in any wise (as I protest) to serve for a show' of my learning 
and ingiiie, but only, moAod ol‘ conscience, Jo press thereby, so far as 
I can, to resolve the doubting hearts of many, both that such assaults 
of Sathan are ajost certaixly practised, and that tin? instruments 
thereof merits most severely to bo punished : against the damnable 
opinions of tw'o principally in our age, whereof the one called Scot, 
an Englishman, is not ashamed in public print to deny that there can 
he such a thing as witchcraft, and so maintains the old error of tho 
Sadducces in denying of spirits. The other, called Wiorns, a German 
physician, sets out a public apology for all these crafts-folks, w hereby, 
procuring for their hupiiiiity, he plainly bewrays himself to have been 
one of that jirofessioii.” J 

In reference to tin’s famous production, the late Mr D’Lsraeli, in 
his Inquiry into tlie Ijiterary and Political Character of King James 
I., writes as follow-s : — Not long before James composed his treatise 
on ‘ Dfcmonologic,’ tho learned Wierus had published an elaborate 
W'ork on the subject. ‘ De prcpstiaifs Dccmomim et incantationibns ct 
veneficiis^^ dec. 1668. He advanced one step in philosophy by dis- 
covering that many of the supposed cases of incantation originated in 
the imagination of these sorcerers — ^but he advanced no fartlier, for ho 
acknowledges the real diabolical presence. Tho physician who pro- 
tended to cure the disease, was himself irrecoverably infected. Yet 
even this single step of Wierus was strenuously resisted by the learned 
Bodiii, who, in his amusing volume of ‘ Dcmonomaiiio des Sorciers,’ 
1593, refutes Wierus. These are the leading authors of the times ; 
who w'ere followed by a crowd. Thus James J. neither wanted autlio- 
rities to quote, nor great minds to sanction his ‘ Dscmonologie,’ first 

^ The Independent Whig : or, A Defence of Primitive Christianity and of 
our Ecclesiastical Establishment against the Exorbitant (Uaims and Encroach- 
ments of JB'anatical and DisafFccted Clergy nicii. [By Gordon and Trenchard.] 
2d. ed., vol. iii.p. 4. London, 1741. 

t See an elaborate and most Instructive article on Witchcraft in the Foreign 
Quarterly Keview, vol. vi., p. 46 ; June 1830. Sir Walter Scott’s Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft is a still more accessible book. 

} King James's Dmmonologie, Preface. 
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published in 1597. To the honour of England, a single individual, 
Reginald Scot, with a genius far advanced beyond his age, denied the 
very existence of those witches and deinoris in the curious volume of 
his * Discovery of Witchcraft,’ 1684. liis books were burned I and 
the author was himself not quite out of danger; and Yoctius, says 
Bayle, complains that when the work was translated into Dutch, it 
raised up a number of libertines wlio laughed at all the operations 
and the apparitions of devils. Casauboii and Glanvil, wlio wrote so 
much later, treat Scot with profound contempt, assuring us his reason- 
ings are childish, and his philosophy absurd ! Such was the reward 
of a man of genius combating with popular prejudices ! Even so late 
as 1678, these popular superstitions were confirmed by the narrations 
and the philosophy of G laiivil, Dr More, &c. Thcsulyect enters into 
the Commentaries on the Laws of England. An edict of Jjouis XIV. 
and a statute by G-corge II. made an cud of the whole Diablerie. 
Had James I. adopted the system of Reginald Scot, the king had 
probably been branded as an atheist king ! ” — But one fact in favour 
of our royal author is testitieil by tho ho)ie.st Euller and the cynical 
Osborne. On the king’s arrival in England, having discovered the 
numerous impostures and illusions which he had often referred to as 
authorities, he grow suspicious of tlio whole system of ‘ Dfcmonologic,’ 
and at length recanted it entirely [/. e. the things which had been 

most certainly^^ irue^ or wore accounted “ God’s truth,” became, if not 
most certainly fahe^ unworthy of belief,] ‘‘With the same 

conscientious zeal James had written the book, the king condemned 
it ; and the sovereign separated himself from tlio author, in the cause 
of truth ; but tho clei’gy and the i)arliament persisted in making the 
imaginary crime felony by the statute, and it is only a recent act of 
Ijarliament which lias forbidden tho appearance of the possessed and 
the spao-wifo. But this apology for having written these treatises 
need not I'est on this fact, however honourably it appeals to our can- 
dour. Let us place it on higlicr grouml, and tell those who asiiorse 
this monavch for his crciliility and intellectual weakness, that they 
themselves, had they lived in the reign of James I., had probably 
written on tho same topics, and felt as uneasy at tho rumour of a w^itch 
being a resident in their neighbourhood !” *" 

^ Miscellanies of Litevaturo, by I. D’Israeli, Esq., p. 332. Tjondon, 1840, 
In the same work, p. 333, tlicre is a curious chapter on “ The Popular Super- 
stitions of the Age,’- from which may be learnt certain other wonderful 

truths'' which were then univoi’sully believed. 

I have searched Fuller's Church History for the passage alluded to by Mr 
D’IsraoU, and found it under the year 1618, in Cent. XVll., B, x., § 67. Ho 
mentions sonip cases of pretended demoniacal possession, the catalogue of w'hich, 
says he, with his usual pleasantry, '‘consists most of the w'cakcr sex, either be- 
cause Satan w'ould plant his battery where easiest to make a breach, or because 
he found such most advantaged for dissembling, and his cloven foot beet con- 
cealed under long coats. Indeed,” says he, ''some feminine weaknesses made 
them more strong to delude, the ruins of tho disease of the !Mother being the 
best foundation to build such impostory thereon.’’ But " King James, remem- 
bering what Solomon saith, ‘ It is the honour of a king to search out a matter’ 
(Prov. XXV. 2), was no less dexterous than desirous to make discovery of these 
deceits. Various were his ways in detecting them, aweing some into confession 
with his presence, persuading others by promise of pardon and fair usage. lle„y 
ordered it so, that a proper courtier made love to one of these bewitched maids, 
and quickly Cupid his arrows dravo out the pretended darts of the Devil. 

E 
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III tho Spectator of July 14, 1711 (No. 117), Addison writes of 
witchcraft in the following cautious w'ay : — 

There are some opinions in which a man should stand neuter, 

Another there ^Y^ls, the titles of whose possession did so ebb and flow, that 
punctually they observed one hour till the king came to visit her. The maid, 
loath to be so unmannerly as to make His IMajosty attend her time, antedated 
her fits many hours, and instantly ran through the whole zodiac of tricks which 
she used to play, A tliird, strangely affected when tlu^ fii*st verse of St John's 
Gospel was read unto her in our translation, was tame and quiet whilst the 
same was pronounced in Greek, her HiiglLsh devil belike understanding no 
other language. The frequency of such forged possessions wrought such an 
alteration upon the judgment of King James, that he, receding from whut he 
had written in his JJtcmonolo^ie, grow first diitident of, and then -flatly to deny 
the workings of witches and devils, as but falsehoods and delusions. ’ 

The predilection of Satan for the tender sex, as subjects for temptation to 
such trickery, is somewhat better accounted for by modern physicians than by 
this quaint historian. The plain truth is, that -a disease ol which a 
strong inclination to deception is known t<» be a frequent synijitoin — occurs <il“ 
most exchisiveht in females. See a Treatise on the Nervous l^liseases of Women, 
by Thomas .Laycock, M.D., sometime Kesident Medical Olhcei* of the York 
County Hospital, p. 353 (bond , 1840); Essays on l*artial Derangement of the 
Mind in su])posed Connexion with Keiigion, by the late Jolin Cheyne, 
Physician-General to Ilis Majesty’s Forces- in Ireland, j>. 171 (Dublin, 1843); 
an article on Woman in her Psychological Uelations,-’ in the Journal of Psy- 
chological Medicine, No. XIII., .Tan. 1851, p. 32; and one on The True Scien- 
tific Spii’it in which the Claims of Phrenology and Mesmerism ought to bo 
studied,'- in the Phrenological Journal, vol. xx., p. 119, -Young women, more- 
over, are naturally more apt than the other sex to resort to such trickery, in 
order to make themselves objects of interest, wonder, and notoriety in tljo 
neighbourhood. 

There can be no doubt that many of the supposed witcli.es were insane, and 
really believed in their diabolic possession. Writers on mental derangement 
even recognise in that notion the symptom of n specific form of the disease. 
Esquirol, for instance, in his work Des Maladies Meiitales, vol. i., p. 482, has 
a chapter on Demonomanic and a curious case of “ »Supposed Demoniacal 
Possession,'- related with perfect seriousness by the patient himself, is pub- 
lished in the Journal of Psycliological Medicine, No. N'lJ., p. 462, and No. X., 
p. 262; July 1849 and April 1850. See other instances in the Phrenological 
Journal, vol. xvi., p. 71. Dr Thomas Stone thinks that in many of the so-called 
cases of witchcraft in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the occurrence 
of those nervous phenomena called mesmeric, may have given rise to the im- 
putation of that damnable sin. See his paper on Witchcraft and Mes- 
merism,*’ in the London J'olytechnic Magazine, No. 1 1., Feb. 1844. 

In ancient times, all diseases attended by mental derangement w'ere ascribed 
to the possession of demons, us the Rev. Hugh Farmer has shewn in Jiis 
Essay on the Demoniacs of the Ne^v Testament. This learned and candid 
virriter maintains that, in regard to madmen and epihqitics, as in n)any 
other cases, Christ and his apostles adapted their language to the notions of 
their hearers, and that when w'e read in the New Testament that they cast 
out demons, this must mean that they cured demoniacs; and it can mean no 
more.” — (P. 213, 2d edit., London, 1805.) This view had previously been ad- 
vocated by Joscx)h Mede, Dr Sykes, Dr Lardiicr, Dr Mead, and Jlishop AVarbur- 
ton; the last of whom, in his tSermons, vol. i., p. 204, passes a severe censure on 
the doctrine of possessions, calling it “ the superstitious impiety of demoniacol 
possessions though in his third volume of Sermons, p. 213, he subsequently 
defended this very impiety” as (Sod's truth! Mr Farmer (who was one of 
the ablest.dcfenders of miracles against Hume) wrote also An Inquiry into tho 
Nature apd Design of our Lord's Temptation in the Wilderness, which ap- 
peared in 1761. Ilis view' is, that the Gospel narrative of that evout is the 
representation of a divine v ision, the several scenes of wdiich offered to our 
TiOrd symbolical predictions of the difileulties and offices of his future ministry. 
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without engaging his assent to one side or the other. Such a hover- 
ing faith as this, which refuses to settle upon any determination, is 
absolutely necessary in a mind that is careful to avoid errors and pre- 

This work, and the Bssay on Demoniacci, led to much learned controversy, of 
which an account may he found in Aik in’s General Biography, vol, iv., p. 28. 
Be his conclusions right or wrong, wo may with justLce. apply to him the words 
of Paley, addressed, in the dedication of his Moral Philosophy, to Dr Edward 
Law, Bishop of Carlisle : Whatever diOerence, or whatever ox)position, some 
who peruse your writings may [jerceive between your conclusions and their 
own, the good and wise of all persuasions will revere that industry, which has 
for its object the illustration or defence of our common Christianity. Your 
researches have never lost sight of one xiurx)ose, namely to recover the simplicity 
of the Gospel from beneath that load of unauthorised additions, which the ig- 
norance of some ages, and the leai’iung of others, the superstition of weak, and 
the craft of designing men, have (unhapx>ily for its interest) hca])ed upon it. 
And this purxjosc, I am convinced, was dictated by the purest motive; by a 
*tirm, and I think a just oxiinlon, that whatever renders religion more rational, 
renders it more credible; that he who, by a diligent and faithful examination 
of the original records, dismisses from the system one article w'hich contradicts 
the apxirehcnsion, the expcrienco, or the reasoning of mankind, does more to- 
wards recommending the belief, and, with the belief, the induouce of Chris- 
tianity, to the understandings and consciences of serious inquirers, and 
through them to universal reception and autliority, than can be effected by a 
thousand contenders for creeds and ordinances of human establishment.” 

Both sides of the controversy about the Demoniacs of the New Testament, 
are stated with great clearness by the Rev, J. F, Denham, in Ivitto’s Cyclopfcdia 
of Biblical liitcrature, vol. i,, x). 548. He concludes by declaring the question 
to be still undecided. 

Baxter, in his Christian Ethics, gravely reports the credible” case of 
a neighbour to whom the devil ax)peared (Works, vol. iii., x^* 270 ) ; and like Dr 
Henry More, Sir Thomas Browne, Sir M^thew' Halo, and most, if not all, of the 
Scottish clergy in the eighteenth century, he w’as a firm believer hi the existence 
of witches. “ Though some,” says he, ‘‘are very incredulous about witches, 
yet to a full inquiry the evidence is past qtiestion, that multitudes of sucli there 
be .” — {Iteasons of the Christiein IteUyion ; Works, vol. xxi., x>- S7.) “ And though 
,6ome are as incredulous of axiparitions, uct evidence hath con futed all incredu- 
lity'* — (lb,, 88.) He even adduces w itchcraft as a proof of the immateriality of 
the soul and the being of the devil (xviii. 284 ; xx. 255 ; xxii. 327 ; and his 
treatise entitled The. certainty of the World of 8x>irits fully evinced by un- 
questionable Histories of Apparitions and Witchcrafts, Ox^eratious, Voices,” 
&c., x^whlished in 1691, and noticed in his Life by Ornie, x>- 437 ; but not in- 
cluded in Orme’s collection of his writings, which contains only his “ Practical 
AVorks,” though, for brevity's sake, I have nil along referred to it as his 
‘^AVorks.”) 

In the Reliquier, Jlaxtcrianoi, Part ii., p. 432, the follow iug remarks occur : - 

It is vrorthy the mentioning liow’ God's strange judgments about this time 
(1663), were turned by the devil to his own advantage. Most certainly abundance 
of real x>rodigies and marvellous w orks of God W'ore done, which surely lu* did 
not cause in vain ! But the over-fervent sxiirits of some fana tics (Fifth-AIonarchy- 
men), caused them x^rcsently to take them up boldly wdth the commentary of 
their own applications, and too hastily venting matters of common rex>ort" be- 
fore they were tried, they x^nbiished at sevcrnl times three A'olumes of the his- 
tory of these prodigies, in wdiich there were divers lesser matters inagnilied, 
and some things wdiich jirovod false. And thovyh upon strictest e..mminatiou both J 
and dll men arc convinced that very many of the things were true (as the dryiiig 
up of the river Derw’ont, in Derbyshire, upon no known cniiac, in wintei% the 
earth openhxg and swatloiviny a woman nc<xr Ashborne in the same county, upon 
her own imprecation^ the appearance of an army to many near J/ontyomcry, and 
abundance more ) ; yet were falsehoods thrust in through their heady temerity 
and credulity, whereby, it came to pass, that these wonders w'cre so far from 
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possessions. When the arguments press equally on both sides in 
matters that are indifferent to us, the safest method is to give up our- 
selves to neither. 

“ It is with this temper of mind that I consider tho- subject of 
witchcraft. 'W'heii I hoar tho relations that are made from all parts 
of tho world, not only from Norway and Lapland, from the East 
and West Indies, but from every particular nation in Europe, I. 
cannot forbear thinking that there is such an intercourse and com- 
merce with evil spirits, as that which wo express b3' tho name of 
witchcraft. But when I consider that tlm ignorant and credulous 
pai'ts of the world abound most in these relations, and that tho persons 

moving men to repentance, or the fear of God's judgments, that they greatly 
hardened and made thorn any, ^ These fanatics are the odious lying de- 

ceivers of the world, that, to ciicat the peojilo into a seditious humour, care not 
to belie even God himself.’ And what the fanatics had been guilty of, was 
imputed to the ejected ministers and their followers, by those who thought it* 
their interest to do so. So that the poor obdurate enemies of godliness did not 
only lose the benefits of God’s strange and dreadful warnings, hut were much 
hardened by them.'’ 

Explanations of these wonders may easily he suggested. The drying up of tho 
river Derwent was doubtless such a phenomenon as that sudden and remarkable 
lowering of the waters of the Toviot, Clyde, and Nith, on the 27th November 
1838, which Sir David ^Milnc has recorded in the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
•Tournal, vol. xli., p. 200, and ascribes to tho united action of frost and wind 
during the pi'evious night. Tlio swallowing up of the imprecating woman near 
Ashborne, may have been a case of falling into one of those narrow clefts which 
abound among the limestone rocks of D<*rbyshire, and into which anif woman, 
but most of all an iwp/*<7';rtr//i:7 (and therefore agitated, if not insane) one, might 
easily fall or leap. Every Derbyshire tourist knows Eldon Hole, one of tho 

wonders of the Peak,’’ between CasUeton and jJiixton r it is now fenced by a 
wall^ for the protection of man and beast ; and strangers in passing (hand m- 
expertxis loqnor), are wont to throw stones into it, and listen to the noise as it 
dies away in the distant depths. — Of the appearance of the array to many near 
Alontgomery, 1 have no better ex^ilanation to propose than that contained in 
the remark of Sir 'Walter .Scott, that there is in crowd.<4 a “ disposition to .see 
as much of the supernatural as is seen by other.s around, or in other words to^ 
trust to the eyes of others rather than to our own .’’ — (hetlrrs oa? J.)erironofuff^ 
and Witchcraft^ p. 12.) Or, to speak more precisely, there is a disposition in 
persons under a sti"ong emotion of wonder, to sec subjectively (/. c. as appari- 
tions and dreams are seen) things suggested to them by others. Sir Walter gives 
several instances in illustration, particularly one which occurred near Lanark 
in 1686, where many saw' “ show'ers of bonnets, hats, guns, and swords, which 
covered the trees and the ground : c^mipanies of nn»n in arms marching in order 
upon the w^ater side ; companies meeting companies, going all through other, 
and then all falling to the ground and disappearing, other companie.s imme- 
diately appeared, marching the same way.’* This account is quoted from 
Walker’s Lives, vol. i., p. xxxvi. Edin. 1827. Two-tliirds of the? persons pre- 
sent saw these appearances ; the remaining third looked for them in vain, 

See remarks on the credulous dispo.-ition of Baxter, in the Edinburgh lleview, 
vol. Ixx., p. 213. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his IMiffio Medici (p. 73 of Mr J. A, St John’s edi- 
tion of 1838), records hia belief that the souls of the faithful, a.s they leave 
earth, take possession of heaven ; that those apparitions and ghosts of departed 
persons are not the wandering souls of men, but the unquiet walks of devils, 
prompting and suggesting us unto mischief, blood, and villnny, instilling and 
stealing info our hearts, that the blessed spirits are not atrp.9t in their graves, 
but wander solicitous of the affairs of the world; but that those phantasms 
appear often, and do frequent cemetcrie.s, cbarnel-honscs, and churches, it is 
because those are the dormitorie s of the dead, where the devil, like an Insolent 
champion, behoUIs with pride the spoils and trophies of his victory over Adam.** • 
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among us, who are supposed to engage in such an infernal commerce, 
are people of a weak understanding and crazed imagination, and at 
the same time reflect upon the many impostures and delusions of this 
nature that havo hoen detected in all ages, I endeavour to suspend 
my hclief till I liear more certain accounts than any which have yet 
come to my knowledge. In short, when 1 consider tho question, 
whether there are such persons in the world as those wo call witches, 
my mind is divided between two opposite opinions, or rather, to speak 
my thoughts freely, I believe in general that there is, and has been, 
such a thing as witchcraft, hut at the same time can give no credit to 
any particular instance of it.” 

If, by any rare chance, tho 117th No. of the Spectator foil into the 
hands of soino Parson Trullibor of Queen Anne’s reign, what a theme 
for declamation against “science falsely so called” it must have fui'- 
nishod him with ! In what a holy rapture would he denounce the 
impiety and “ insidiousness” of this ijolite attemi)t to cheat “ God’s 
people” out of their saving faith ! 

Under the influence, however, of the writings of Bacon, Newton, 
Boyle, Sydenham, and Tjo<tko, and by dint of the incessant labours 
of the Royal Society (which was established in 16G2), tho physical 
and moral sciences continued to expand with unprecedented activity; 
driving Avitclios and ghosts, uay, the horned devil himself, out of sight, 
and making it safe and reputable for even the pious Ur Beattie to 
publish, eighty ycai-s ago, a poem in which tliose beautiful stanzas are 
found : — 

And Reat-on^ now, through Number, Time, and S23aoo 
Darts the keen ] ustre of her serious eye,. 

And learns, from facts compared, the laws to trace, 

Whose long progression leads to Deity. 

Can mortal strength presume to soar so high ? 

Can mortal sight, so oft bedimmed with tears, 

8ucli glory bear ? — for, lo ! the shadows fly 
From Nature’s face ; Confusion disappears, 

And order charms the eyes, and harmony tlie ears. 

In the deep windings of the grove, no more 
Tlic hag obscene, and grisly phantom dwell j 
Nor in the full of mountain-stream, or roar 
Of winds, is heard the angry spirit’s j^ell ; 

No wizard mutters the tremendous spell. 

Nor sinks convulsive in prophetic swoon ; 

Nor bids the noise of drums and trumpets swell. 

To ease of fancied pangs the labouring moon. 

Or chase ilie sliadd that blots the blazing orb of noon.* 

* The Minstrel, B. ii., stanzas 40, 47, -Ooldsmith, in the eighth number of a 
publication called Tkc Bee. (Nov. 24, 1759), observes We have a leoat/cr- 
intj quality within us, which iinds huge gratification when we see strange 
feats done, and cnniiot at the same time sec the doer or the cause. Such actions 
arii sure to be attributed to some witch or demon ; for if we come to find they 
are slyly performed l>y artists of our own species, and by causes purely natu- 
ral, our delight dies with our nmazemont. It is therefore one of the most 
unthankful offices in the world, to go about to expose the mistaken notions of 
witchcraft and spirits ; it is robbing mankind of a valuable imagination, and 
of tho privilege of being deceived. Those Avho at any time undertook tho task, 
have always met vrith rough treatment and ill language for their 2 )nins, and sel- 
dom escaped the iTn 2 >utation of atheism, because they would not allow the devil 
to be too powerful for the Almigiity. For my 2 >art, I am so much a heretic as to 
believe, that (fod Almigiity, and not the devil, governs the world.*' 

It vrns not without a painful struggle that our great-grandmothers abandoned 
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We now come to the considevatiou of a subject, which, while it strik- 
ingly illustrates the general subject of this Note, has also a special 

the notion that thunder is the immediate voice of the Omnipotent, and the thun- 
derbolt the messenger of his wrath. But Franklin succeeded here, as in another 
momentous enterprise in which he played a part : JCripuit coelo fulmeny 8cep» 
trumque titranuo^^^ 

In the generation immediately preceding that in which Beattie’s Minstrel 
appeared, two illustrious philosophical poets had already familiarised the 
minds of educated Englishmen with the idea that the universe is governed on 
a plan ; in other words, that the Divine Providence is not particular but general 
— not exercised in the manner of special interference, but acting according to 
laws, or unchanging rules, prescribed by Jliinsolf at the beginning. Cowper, in 
the Second Book of the Task, gave fresh popularity to the ancient notion, in 
cultivated society ; and there can be no doubt that he has materially helped to 
keep it alive among religious people, in spite of the progress of science, every 
new discovery in which disproves it more and more. The strong English sense, 
manly style, fervent i^iety, deep pathos, playful humour, and genuine poetic 
feeling which Cowper ’s works display, will keep them in general favour as 
long as our language endures ; and hence it is very desirable that his readers 
should leacn to distinguish, better than they often do, the healthy emanations of 
his genius from those fanatical and melancholy theological views which, origi- 
nating in nervous disease, were fostered and confirmed by the evil though 
well-meant influence of that famous converted sinner and stern Calvinist, the 
Kev. John Newton of Olncy, who so long wielded over him a despotic power 
which occ;asionally made the gentle spirit of its victim wince. How injudi- 
cious, and utterly at variance with the rules of physiology, was the spiritual 
regimen under which (’owper was placed by Newton, is shewn by Southey in 
the seventh chapter of his Life of the poet, as well as at greater length by a 
writer in the (Quarterly Review, vol. xxx. p. 188, and in a volume, which ho 
published anonymously in 1830, under the title of “ Essays on the Lives of 
Cowper, Newton, and lleber ; or an Examiniitioii of the Evidence of the Course 
of Nature being interrupted by tlie Divine Government.” The essay on Oow- 
per. inthat volume is a reprint of the article in the Quarterly Review; in 
which journal (vol, xxxl. i>. 26) that on Newton had also appeared. In the 
fourth essay, which is On Human Corruption and Divine Grace,” the author 
exposes, with a masterly hand, what I agree with him in regarding as i>re- 
vailing errors on these subjects. In tone and general tendency it resembles 
the dissertation of Dr Jovtin, quoted on page 38. He is hostile to the notion 
that Divine grace is supernaturalig (i.c., otherwise than as the effect of na- 
tural causes) imparted to men, exposes the prevailing erroneous modes of in- 
terpreting certain passages of Scripture, urges the necessity of attention to 
the natural and regular antecedents of spiritual improvement, and mentions 
the train of reasoning by which he was led to the views he has expressed. 

When I reflected,” says he, ‘‘ that comets and eclipses, the very phenomena 
which were once the representatives of all that was supernatural in cause and in 
effect, have been subjected to tluj strictest rules of calculation ; and when 1 re- 
collected to what an extent the certainties of science Imve been ascertained, it 
appeared highly probable: that farther discoveries will continue to<liminish that 
terra incognita on which the belief of an interruptive Frovidence rests one por- 
tion of its base ; the other portion, as it will presently be shown, being founded 
on misconceptions of Scripture. And when I further proceeded to apply some 
of the most established and indisputable rules of moral science to the very phe- 
nomena in the lives of Cowper, Newton, Guiou, and many others, which have 
been adduced in confirmation of this belief in the agency of an interruptive 
Providence, I found strong evidence that the appointed order of cause and 
effect ha<J, been interrupted, since these very phenomena appeared emi- 
nently reconcileablo to ascertained principles iri liuman nature. '’--(P. 218.) Ho 
concludes .as follows : — “ If 1 have said anything which may turn attention 
from unfounded fears, and idle hopes, and unreal duties, to the real difScultlos, 
Ihe real Jicdps, and the real duties of life, I fear not the anger of those who may 
take an unreasonable offence. ; but 1 ho]>c; for the praise of those who desire to 
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bearing on that doctrino about tho Sabbath, by which th o' suppressors 
of Sunday-tvaiiis are wont to defend thoir conduct. 

behold sound science and scriptural religion united ; and I feel that conscious- 
ness of having done my duty in advocating what is true and expedient, which 
is ever an honest man’s best reward.”— (P- 296.) Such praise as 1 can bestow, 
is to this truth-loving and sensible writer most cordially given. AVbo he is or 
was, does not clearly appear. I long attributed the volume to Southey ; but it 
is not mentioned in his Life, nor do the articles on Oowper and Newton appear 
ill tho list there given of his contributions to the Quarterly Jieview. It may, 
however, be his notwithstanding. 

The unprecedented degree of attention now bestowed, by physiologists and 
pathologists, in investigating the functions and diseases of the nervous system, 
and the reciprocal influences between it and other portions of the body in 
bealtli and disease, has tliroivn n flood of light upon this previously obscure class 
of phenomena, which it is fast removing from ilio region of supernaturalism 
into that of law and oi’dcr. The late Dr John Cheyne of Dublin, who to ear- 
nest iJiety added tlie highest medical sagacity and attainments, confesses that 
he “ has never seen a case of disordered mind, even when attended with the 
most subtle malignity, wliich could not more easily be explained upon natural 
principles tlnm on the assumption of demoiiism .” — (Assays Oii Partial Derai^gc- 
ment of tke Mind in. si*jffios€<l conti€.*doii tvitft. Jicligion, p, 68; Dublin, 184:3.) 
He points out that not only religions maUincholiry but bad temper ^ a scared con- 
scit'ncet and that cooling of devotional feeling (or “ love to God ”) which is apt to 
disturb the equanimity of religions people who experience such coldness (as all 
more or less do, in proportion to the height of that previous devotional excite- 
ment to which it is a reaction), ai'o but different phases or symptoms of disor- 
der of tlio brain. Thus, in coiisid<n‘ing the question, How a sound and unsound 
state of the natural conscience sJiall be distinguisliod ? he says, — “ If W'e dis- 
ct>ver that tho conscience is disturbed at times, and that at other times, without 
any mental change having occurred to relievo it, case is restored; and more 
especially, if it should appear that disease of the digestive .system, or fever, or 
nervous irritability concurs w'ith the disquietude, we may ijifer that the con- 
science is unsound in consequence of some disease of the body which is exercis- 
ing an evil inilueuce over the mind.”- — -(P. 181.) The sagacity and wide experi- 
ence of liaxter made him far better acquainted than many of the clergy are 
even in these enlightened times, with the inilueuce of bodily states ui)on religious 
feeling and fitness for religious duty. 8ojiie persons,” says he, “cannot bear 
much contemplation, e.s[)eeirtlly mclnnclioly and weak-headed pei>plo. And 
such must serve <jlod so much the more in other duties wdiich they are able for; 
and must not tire out and distract themselves, with striving to do that which 
they are not able to undergo.” — vol. iii., p. 216.) “It is so easy 
and ordinary a tiling for some w^cak-headed persons to cast themselves into 
melaJicholy, by overstraining Ibeir thoughts and affect imis, and the case of such 
is so oxcee<liiig lamentable, lliat 1 think it rctjuisitc to give such some particu- 
lar directions by themselves. And the rather because I see some persons that 
are unacquainted witli tlie nature of this and other diseases, exceedingly abuse 
tlic name of Ood, ainl bring the profession of religion into scorn, by imputing 
all the elfeets and speeches of siich molancholy persons to some great and nota- 
ble operations of the Spirit of God, and theiico draw observations of the methods 
and workings of God upon the soul, and of the nature of tlio legal workings of 
the s])Lrit of bondage. ... . . It is as natural for a inelanolioly person to be hurried 
and molested w'ith doubts and fears, and despairing thoughts, and blasphemous 
temptations, as it is for a man to talk idly in a fever w hen his understanding 
failetli ; or to think of and desire drink wdien his fever kiiidloth vehement 
tliirst.” — (77^., pp. 218, 234.) llow^ far these renuirks apply to cases like John 
llunyaii’tS, J leave to the judgment of intelligent readers, liaxter w'as much 
consulted on behalf of ihelancholy people ; and has left two pieces, entitled 

God^s Goodness Vindicated,’' and The Cure of JVlelancholy and Overmuch 
Sorrow, by Paith and Physic,” specially on the mode ol treating th<‘xn. (Vol. 
viii., p. sil, and vol. xvii., p. 236.) They abound in good sense, as the follow - 
ing specimeiiH will shew : “ You must change their air and company some- 
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Down to the present century, it was almost universally belie vod by 
Christians, that the material uuiverse was created, and fashioned into 

times, that strange objects may change their imagination. Above all, if they 
have strength, you must not suffer them to be idle, to lie in bed longer than 
they sleep in the day ; nor to sit musing, but must get them upon the work of 
a lawful calling, and drive them on to so much diligence, that body and mind 
may be closely employed. This will be more than all other ordinary means. In 
must, meet physic also will do very much, which must be ordered by an ex- 
perienced physician that is with them, or well kno'weth theni.'^ — (Vol. viii. 
p. 512.) Dr Conolly himself could not give better advice than this ; but with 
some of our modern devotees it will pass for nothing better than "rank ma- 
terialism.’’ To those who think it incumbent on them to wean their thoughts 
from worldly pursuits, as unwoi'thj’^ of a Christian's care, the following passage 
may suggest a more reasonable view^g^ the subject : — " And if the devil turn 
religious os an angel of light, and ^11 you that engaging in some constant 
business of a lawful calling is but turning away your thoughts from Cod, and 
that worldly thoughts and business are unholy, and fit for worhlly men ; tell 
him that Adam was in innoconcy to dress and keep his gai*den, and Noah that 
had all the world was to be husbandman, and Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, kept 
sheep and cattle, and Paul was a tent-maker, and Christ himself is justly sup- 
posed to have worked at liis supposed father’s trade, as he went on fishing with 
his discijiles. And Paul saitli, idleness is disorderly walking, and he that will 
not work, let him not eat. (Tod made soul and body, and hath commanded work 
to both.” — (Vol. xvii., p, 273.) Here, again, he recommends the use of physic, 
and tells of a lady so deep in melancholy, that for a long time she could neither 
speak nor take medicine, nor endure her husband to go out of the room (with 
which restraint and giHef he died), and who was cured by physic put down her 
throat with a pipe by force. 8ome of Baxter’s recommendations are not such 
as an enlightened physician would now sanction ; but in knowledge of the na- 
ture and remedies of morbid melanchob^ he was certainly far before his age, 
and even yet may stand a most favourable comparison w'ith some of our spirit- 
ual professors. 

The " buffetings of Satan, '’.to which AVesley in his Journal ascribes those indbn- 
trollable fits of laughter, accompanied by oaths and blaspheming, which some- 
times came on during the religious services of his followers, arc quietly thrust 
aside by Dr Laycock, to make room for a more “/ora* of to which, 

says he, " vre have precisely analogous phenomena in cases of insanity, in which 
modesty is changed into obscenity, devotional habits into scornful contempt 
for religious things, and the feelings in general are perverted. Indeed young 
ladies in a hysteric paroxysm w ill sometimes utter expressions which one w'ould 
think it impossible they could know.” — (Hr l aycock On the Nervous Diseases of 
Womeny p. 175.) But it is not only in such extraordinary cases as these that wre 
may obtain from physiology and pathology most valuable knowledge for our 
guidance: even " irritability of temper in the nervous and delicate,” says Dr Lay- 
cock, " should alw'ays be treated as a disease ; that is, by medicine, regimen, air, 
and exercise, soothing kindness, and gentle authority, A well-regulated mind is 
never thus wilfully off its balance. Everybody of common sense knows that 
a bad temper brings misery so great to no one as to its possessor ; but every- 
body does not consider that irritability of temper is as inucli « disease as in- 
sanity.”— - p. 352.) In a series of papers on the laws of action of Destruc- 
tiveness and Benevolence, contributed about fifteen years ago to the l*hrenolo- 
gical Journal (vol. ix., pp. 402, 498; vol. x. p. 1), 1 endeavoured to eluci- 
date by a multitude of illustrations a principle of a human nature, which, if real 
(as I have not since found any reason to doubt), will at once be recognised to be 
of high importance as a practical guide to conduct. The principle is simply 
this: That w ale vol ent feeling is naturally excited by all kinds of 
whether bodily or mental ; and benevolent feeling, again, by all agreeable sen- 
sations or affections. In treating of this law of* our constitution, I pointed 
out, 1st, that, supposing equal endowments of the disposition whicli may be thus 
roused (but which is a self-acting tendency too), the intensity of the male- 
volent or henevolent feeling is proportionate to the intensity of the uneasiness 
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its presout condition, by tho Deity, in the space of six days, and that 
on the seventh he rested from his work j these facts being, in their 

or pleasure felt by the other faculties so influencing it; 2dly, that hence, people 
vfhose nervous systems are acutely sensitive to causes of pleasure and pain^ arc, 
ecBteris paribus, most prone to malevolent and benevolent emotions ; 3dly, that 
the circumstances which tend most to excite ill-will or benevolence, vary accord- 
ing to the faculties which naturally predominate in different persons, and which 
are therefore most susceptible of uneasiness ; and, 4thly, that the greater the 
number of faculties disagreeably affected at once, with the more violence 
will malevolent or benevolent emotions be experienced — a violence all the 
greater if the special faculties from which these emotions spring, be natu- 
rally strong, and if the brain be of a temperament which disposes it to 
ready and violent action. If such, then, be in the main the true philosophy of 
good ai»d bail temper, it is clear that, altlumgh, at the best, there will ever be 
ample room for the exercise of voluntary seiS restraint, yet a knowledge of the 
laws here indicated cannot but materially increase our power to improve 
the tenujors of ourselves and others, hy employing right means for attain- 
ing the wished-for end ; and that this knowledge, moreover, will dispose us 
far more than we should be without it, to exercise a Christian forbearance 
towards those wh*>, from bad health or other sources of unhappiness, may un- 
fortunately he exposed to iiitlucncos of which bad temper is the natural and some^ 
times inevitable result. 

There is great truth in the remark of Dr John Gregory^, that ‘‘it has been 
the misfortune of most of those who have studied the philosophy of the human 
mind, that they have been little acquainted with tho structure of the human 
body and the laws of the animal economy; and yet the mind and body are so 
intimately connected, and have such a mutual iulluence on one another, that 
the constitution of either, exanunod apart, can never bo thoroughly under- 
stood.” And he observes, that “though it be a matter of great difficulty to 
iiivostigato and ascertain tlie laws of the mental constitution, yet there is no 
reason to doubt, however fluctuating it may seem, of its being governed by 
laws as fixed and invariable as those of tJic material system."— {Comparative 
VietW^of the State and Faculties of Man vjith those of the Anitnal li^orld, third cd., 
P. 5-). 

This, at all events, is abundantly plain, that until due attention be paid to 
the physiological conditions of human improvement and happiness — conditions, 
be it obsorved, which the Deity himself has prescribed, — it is in vain to hope 
for much benefit from purely theological labours in the philanthropic field. 
Hut so many treatises on this enormously important subject are now in gene- 
ral circulation, that within the next fifty years the people of CVreat Britain 
may be expected to recognise practically that the improvement of man, like 
that of plant.s and the lower aiiirnals, can never be otherwise effected thaji by ap- 
plying the natural means by which, under the Divine arrangements, it must, 
if at all, be brouglit about. Among the treatises alluded to may be mentioned. 
Dr Henjainiu Kush’s inquiry in the Infiuence of Physical Causes upon the 
IVIoral h'aculty, in the second volume of his Medical Inquiries and Observa- 
tions; -tho ])ublications of Dr {South wood SmlLli, Dr Andrew Combe, and 
others, on Pliysiology and Us applications to Health and Human Improvement ; — 
George Combe on the Constitution of Afan, considered in relation to External 
Objects; On the Uolation between Heligion' and {Science ; and Life and Cor- 
respondence of Andrew Combe, jVI.D. Dr Caldwell's Thoughts on Physical 
Education, and tho True Mode of Improving the Condition of Man ; — Dr Sweet- 
ser’s Mental Hygiene.; or an Examination of the Intellect and Passions, de- 
signed to illustrate their Influence on Health, &c, ; — Dr Brigham on the In- 
fluence of Mental Exercise and Mental Excitement on Health ; — Mr Newiiham 
on the Reciprocal Influence of Body and Mind ; — Ur Moore on the Use of tho 
Body in Relation to the Mind ; — the Phrenological Journal the Journal of 
Psychological Medicine ; — a lively article on “ PJiysical Puritanism ” in the 
Westminster Review for April 1852; ---and numerous works on Insanity, by 
Esquirol, Spurzheitn, Prichard, Conolly, Browiio, and others. 

Of late years no small stir has heem excited hy the author of Vestiges of 
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apprehension, distinctly afiiruied in the lirst chapter of Genesis and 
in the Fourth Commanduiont. But the discovery has lately boon 

the Natural History of Creation ; whose suggestion (on the gx’ounU of analogy, 
and of certain facts; or supposed facts, in natural history), that the (Creator, 
when introducing new species of plants and animals into the world, pro- 
bably acted according to general rules laid down by Lliniself at the tirst, and 
resembling those w'hich He constantly observes in creating the individuals of 
existing species, — has been denounced as dangerous to religion, even, in some 
instances, by men of science themselves. The alarm, I confidently predict, will 
die away with still greater speed than that of our great-grandmothers at Dr 
Franklin’s electrical discoveries ; and whether it shall ever be demonstrated 
or not that new species have always been introducojl without a miracle, the 
cause of true religion will be ns safe as it is actually found to be, after astro- 
nomers, geologists, and meteoroldg^s have done their worst against truths” 
long regarded as God's, but w’hich irave at length been discovered to be merely 

The theory advocated in the \''estigcs seems to have come upon most pcox)le by 
surprise, as an alarming and unheard-of novelty. It had, however, been long 
thought probable by men of science; not only because more accordant witli 
what we know of the Divine method of working, in those depiu-tments of na- 
ture which fall within human observation, but as setting the powder and wis- 
dom of the Deity in a nobler point of view than does the notion of miraculous 
or inferruptive acts of creation whenever any new plant or animal, however 
insignificant, was introduced into the arena which had I)ecomc suitable for its 
reception. Thus Sir John llerscliel, in a letter to Mr (now Sir Charles) Lyell, 
written in 1836, and published by Mr Babbage in hia S'inth Bridgewater Trea- 
tise, p. 203, writes as follows, in relation to what he calls “ that mystery of 
mysteries, the replacement of extinct species by otlicrs:**- “ Many will doubt- 
less think your speculations too bold, but it is as well to face the difficulty at 
once. For my own part, 1 cannot but think it an inade([iiate conception of 
the Creator, to assume it as granted that his combinations are exhausted upon 
any one of the theatres of their former exercise, though in this, as in all his 
other works, we are led, by all analogy, to suppose tliat he operates through a 
series of intermediate causes, and that in consequence the origination of fresh 
species, could it ever come under our cognizance, would be found to be a na- 
tural in contradistinction to a miraculous pi’ocess, — altliough we perceive no 
indications of any process actually in progress which is likely to issue in such 
a result.” In his Address to the British Association for the Advancement of 
^science in 1845, the same pre-eminent natural philosopher elucidated the sub- 
ject as follows; — latv may be a nihi of action, but it is not action. The 
great First Agent may lay down a rule of action for himself, and that rule may 
become known to man by observation of its uniformity ; but constituted as our 
minds are, and having that conscious knowledge of causation which is forced 
upon us by the reality of the distinction between intending a thing and doing 
it, we can never substitute the Mule for the Act, Dither directly, or through 
delegated agency, whatever takes jilace is not meveily willed but and what 
is done we then only declare to be explained, when w'O can trace a process, and 
shew that it consists of steps analogous to those we observe in occurrences which 
have passed often enough before our own eyes to have become familiar, and to 
be termed natural,'^ Dr John Pye Smith, too, rc'gards it as ^^the most reason- 
able supposition, that God originally gave being to the primordial elements of 
things, the very small number of simple bodies, endowing each with its own 
wondrous properties : then, that the action of those properties, in the ways which 
his wisdom ordained, and which we call laws, produced, and is still producing, 
all the forms and changes of organic and inorganic natures; and that the series 
is by .Him destined to proceed, in combinations and multiplications ever new, 
without liimt of space or end of duration, to the unutterable admiration and 
joy of all holy creatures, and to the eternal display of His glory who fixed the 
wondrous frame.''- -(Jiclation between the'] Mg Scriptures and some Parts of 
Geobrgical Science, 4th od,, p. 196.) And the able reviewer of the Vestiges in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, approving nf thein'/uirg whi«;h it endeavours to advance, 
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made, that such a holiof is utterly at variance with demonstrable 
facts ; and all fit judges, whether lay or clerical, who have studied^the 

though little satisfied with the author’s scientific details^ commences his observa- 
tions as follows : Wc should take but a limited view of science, if we supposed 
that the laws of nature of which it is cognizant, have for their object the con- 
tinuance only and preservation of the several parts of the universe : they provide 
also for change, improvement, development, l)rogression. By these laws, not 
only are the same phenomena, the same things, perpetually reproduced, but new 
phenomena, new arrangements, new objects, are being successively developed. 
In short, we are able to perceive, to a certain extent, that not only the world is 
preserved and renewed, but grows and is created according to great general 
laws, w’-hich are indeed no other than the great ideas of the Divine Mind. . . . 
It is quite a legitimate object of science, therefore, to view the laws of the 
physical world — -whether they regard its mechanic movement, its chemistry, 
or its zoology -in their creative as vrell ^ reproductive functions ; and it is 
tlic pui*]>ose of a work lately published, entitled ‘ Vestiges of the Natural His- 
tory of ( Veation,’ and whicli has drawn to itself considerable attention, to col- 
lect and arrange wdiatcver liints or fragments of knowledge science affords, en- 
abling us to bring the successive pheiiomona of creation under the formula of 
general laws. In this purpose it is impossible to find a shadow of blame, and 
the work will probably answer ojio good end, that of directing the studies of 
scientific men into patlis but little or timidly explored. . . • There are still, 
indeed, some men of narrow prejudices, w^ho look upon every fresh attempt to 
reduce the pheiiomona of nature to general laws, and to limit those occasions 
on which it is necessary to conceive of a direct and separate interposition of 
divine power, as a fresh encroaclimeiit on the prerogatives of the Deity, or a 
concealed attack upon his very existence. And yet these very same men are 
daily appealing to such laws of the creation as have already been established, 
for their great proofs of the existence and the wisdom of God I Their imagina- 
tion has remained utterly untutored by the little knowledge which they have 
rather learned to repeat than to apprehend. Whatever words they may utter, 
of subtle and high-sounding import, concerning the purely spiritual nature of 
the Divine Being, it is, in fact, a Jujnter Tonans clad in human lineaments, 
and invested with human passions, that their heart is yearning after. Such 
objectors as those can only be beaten back, and chained down, by what some 
one has called the brute force of public opinion. Some little time ago men of 
this class deemed it irreligious to speak of the laws of the human mind; it 
savoured of necessity, of i*atalism ; they now applaud a Dr Chalmers when he 
writes his Bridgewater Treatise, to illustrate the attributes of God in the laws 
of the mental as w^ell as the physical W'orld.’' — QSIacIcwood's Mag,^ vol. Ivii., 
p. 448-450 ; .\pril 1845.) 

Dr King repeats the observation of Dv Chalmers, that the fact of the intro- 
duction of new species confutes, more clearly than could be done befoi*e it W'as 
known, “ the notion so long in favour with atheists, tliat events have been going 
on just us w'-e sec them, through a past eternity ." — {Gecdogit hi Halation to Hcligion, 
p. 117.) As the jiroposition stands, its truth is undeniable; but in the refu- 
tation oi' athi ism itsa/f, geology, I think, displays no facts more conclusive than 
the phenomena which we daily witness. The plastic power of the Divine Ar- 
tiheer is everywhere in action, above, below, around, and 'withiu us; and even 
in the single instaiiee of the conversion of the unorganised matter of an egg 
into the complicated organism of a chicken, — or in the springing up of a lily 
or a weed, — wo find as conclusive evidence of the working of a present, provi- 
dent, and powerful, though unseen, Designer and Artificer, as if fifty thousand 
new epccies of animals or plants were brought into existence before bur eyes. 
Cowper has finely expressed this sublime truth in the Sixth Book of the Task ; ■ — 

** What prodigies can power divine perform 
More grand than it produces year by year, 

And all in sight of inattentive man ? 

Familiar with the effect we slight the cause, 

And in the constancy of nature’s course. 

And regular return of genial months, 
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question uiitlor the lights of motlern Science, have been compelled to 
confess, though somotimos with great reluctance, that the to net can 
no longer bo maintained/* The doctrine in question has, thcroforo, 

And renovation of a faded world, 

See nought to wonder at. Should God again, 

As once in Giheon, interrupt the race 
Of the undeviating and punctual sun, 

IIow would the world admire ! but speaks it loss 

All agency divine to make him know 

His moment when to sink and when to rise. 

Age after age, than to arrest his course ? 

All we behold is miracle ; but, seen 

So duly, all is miracle in vain * 

From dearth to plenty, and from death to life, 

Is Nature’s progress when she lectures man 
In heavenly truth ; evincing, as she makes 
The grand transition^ that there lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beauties of the wilderness are his, 

That make so gay the solitary place 

Where no eye sees them. And the. fairer forms, 

That cultivation glories in, are his. 

He vsets the bright procession on its way. 

And marshals all the order of the year ; 

Me marks the bounds which Winter may not pass, 

And blunts his pointed fury ; in its case, 

Kusset jxnd rude, folds up the tender germ. 

Uninjured, with inimitable art; 

And ere one flowery season fades and dies, 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next.'* 

The presence of God apjiears even, as Sir Isaac Newton and other profound 
thinkers have believed, in every motion from gravity or ^tlier inanimate 
sources, — every such force being identified with continued volition of the 
Deity. Thus Dr Samuel Clarke observes — All those effects which we com- 
monly say are the effects of the natural powers of matter and laws of motion, 
of gravitation, attraction, and the like, are indeed (if wo will speak strictly 
and projierlyj, the etfects of God acting upon matter continually and every 
moment,” &c, ( ii., 698, folio); to which opinion Dugald Stewart and 
others adhere.— See Uncyc, Brit, i., 145 7 ; xiv., 661—2; xvii., 797. 

On this subject, see the following works : — 

1. Natural Theology, liy Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 1835. 14. ii., cli. ii, & iii. 

2. Geology and Mineralogy considered with reference to Natural Tlieology. 
By the Rev. William Buckluiid, D.D, (Bridgewater Treatise.) London, 1836. 
Vol. i. ch. ii. 

3. The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. By Charles Babbage, Esq, London, 
1837. Chapters iv. and v., “ On the Account of the Creation, in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis.” 

4. The Connexion of Natural and Divine Truth ; or, the Study of the Induc- 
tive I’hilosophy considered as .subservient to Theology. By the Rev. Baden 
Powell, M.A., F.ll.S., F.G.S., of Oriel College, Savilinn Professor of Geometry 
in the University of Oxford. London, 1838. 

5. Tradition Unveiled. By the Same. P.64. Also, Supplement to Tradition 
Unveiled, p. 28. 

6. A Cyclopaedia of Biblical Tiitcrature, edited by John Kitto, D.D., vol. i,, 
pp. 481-6; ai^ticle Cukation. Kdinburgh, 1845. 

7. The Jtclation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological 
Science. By John Pyc Smith, D.D., Divinity Tutor in the Protestant Dissent- 
ing College at llomerton. 4th ed. Jjond., 1848. 

’8, The Religion of Geology and its connected Sciences. By Edward Hitch- 
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now descended irretrievably from the rank of a reputed God’s 
truth,” to that of an exploded man’s truth and, of course, what- 
ever consequences were deduced from the Hebrew cosmogony when 
supposed to be true, must now, m such consequences, bo abandoned — 
so that whatever duty of sabbath-observance, for example, is incum- 
bent upon men, must hencofortli be defended upon other grounds than 
those which the Jewish narrative of the creation lias hitherto sup- 
plied. 

By competent judges, every one of the ingenious attempts which 
have been made to reconcile the Jev/ish narrative with astronomy and 
geology, is pronounced to he a deplorable failure. And it would have 
been strange bad the fact been otherwise, in a case whore the recog- 
nised principles of biblical interpretation have been so completely 
sot at nought, and where tlio scientific knowledge of the reconcilers 
has usually l)oeii so inadequate to the task. 

Professor Hitchcock, one of tho most rospoctablc and well-informed 
of the writers alluded to, expresses the opinion, that “ Ptcvcdation is 
illustrated, not ojiposod, by geology. Wlio thinks at this day, of any 
.discrepancy between astronomy and revelation? And yet, two hun- 
dred years ago, the evidence of such discrepancy was far more strik- 
ing than any Avhich can now be oflered to shew geology at variance 
with the Scriptures, .... Rightly understood, and fairly in- 
terpreted, there is not ji single scientific truth that does not harmoni- 
ously accord witli revealed as well as natural religion ; and yet by 
superficial minds, almost every one of these principles has, at one 
time or another, )>eon regarded as in collision wdth I'eligion, and espe- 
cially with revelation. One after another havb these apparent dis- 
crepancies molted away before the clearer light of farther examination. 
Ami yet, up to the present day, not a few^ closing their eyes against 
tlio lessons of experience,, still fancy that the responses of science are 
not in unison wdth those from revelation.”'^ 

This is a fair samj)!© of the assertions usually made on the subject ; 
but if the first chapter of Genesis be, as orthodox believers regard it, a 
histovif^ to be interpreted as other ancient histories are, 1 am at a 
loss to iiudcrstaTul \Yheroin tlio ^‘superficial minds” have oi’red, either 
now or in the times of Copernicus and Galileo, in doing that for which 
Professor Hitchcock contemns them. For if the llehrew'^ narrative of 
the cosmogony ho not a mere apologue, as some of the Jewish writers 
and primitive Fathers luulerstood it (hut as the Churches of England 
and Scotland do not uiulorsland it), it plainly teaches what Theodore 
Parker says it docs — namely, “ that God creatoiljhe sun, moon, stairs, 
and earth, and gave Iho laitor iis plants, animals, and men, in six 
days : while science proves that many thousands, if not millions, of 
years must have passed hetw^eeu tlio creation of the first j)lants, and 
man, the crown of ci'eation ; that the surface of the earth gradually 
received its present form ; one race of plants after the other sprang 

cock, D.D., President of Amherst College, and Professor of jS'atural Theology 
and Geology. Lond., 1851, 

9. The Principles of Geology explained, and viewed in their Relations to 
Revealed and Natural Religion. By the Rev. David King, LL.D., Glasgow. 
2ded. Kdin.1850. 

10. Article on Religion and Geology, in the Prospective Review, Nov. 1851, 

^ Religion of Geology, &c., pp. 440, 457. . 
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up ; animals succeeded auimals, the simpler first, then the more com- 
plex ; and at last camo man. This chapter tells of an ocean of water 
above our heads, separated from us by a solid ('xpanse, in which the 
greater and lesser lights are fixed ; that there was evening and morn- 
ing belbrc there was a sun to cause the difference between day and 
night ; that the sun and stars were created after the earth, for the 
earth’s convenience ; and that Grod ceased his action, and rested on 
the seventh day. Here the Bible is at variance with science, which 
is nature stated in exact language. Few men will say directly what 
the schoolmen said to Gralilco, ^ If Nature is opposed to the Bible, then 
Nature is mistaken, for the Bible is certainly right but the popular 
view of the Bible logically makes that assertion. Truth -and the 
Book of Genesis cannot bo reconciled, except on the hypothesis that 
the Bible means anything it can be made to inean,'*^ — but then it 
means nothing.'’*|' 

^ Sec Augustine, Confess. Lib. xii. ch. 18, ct aV^ 

t A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. By Theodore Parker. 
Minister of the Second Church in Roxbury, Mass. p. 246. London, 1846, 
Compare with this the passages in which the subject is handled by the Itcv. Dr 
f'andlish, in his Contri?>utions towards the Exposition of the Book of CSenesis 
(Edin. 1843). The following is aspeein^pn : — On the fourth day, the heavenly 
bodies, in their relation to this earth, arc formed and adjusted. The light, 
hitherto supplied by the iiiiiiicdiate presence of tlie WOKD, which had gone 
forth on the first day, — the very glory of the Lord, which long after vi'ards 
shone in the wilderness, in the temple, and on the Mount of Transfiguration, and 
which may yet again Illumine the world, — the light, thus originally provided, 
without created instrumentaJity, by the living Word himself, now that the 
chaotic mists are cleared away from the earth’s surface, is to be henceforward 
dispensed through the natural agency of second causes. A subordinate foun- 
tain and storehouse of light is found for the earth. The light is now concen- 
trated in the sun, as its source, and in the moon and stars, which reflect the 
sun’s beams ; and these luminaries, by their fixed order, are made to rule and 
regulate all movements here below.’’ — (P. 29.) Such is the explanation afforded 
by one of the most intellectual and popular of Scottish preachers ! During the 
first three days the living Word” supplies light to the earth, while the sun 
and stars are yet uncreated \ He divides, on the first day, the light from the dark- 
ness, and calls the light Day, and the darkness Night ; withdraws the light at 
the evening” of each of three days ; restores it in the “ mornings” of the 
second and third; and at length, on the fourth day, creates tlie sun “to rule 
the day” and the moon “ to rule the night”- -at the same lime making the 
stars also.” Will any mortal undertake to reconcile this theoi*y with astrono- 
mical science ? Yet it is quite as plausible an explanation as any that lias 
been fashioned on the principle that the narrative is historical and trive. 

Dr Candlish, how'ever, it is fair to acknowledge, but follows the example of 
Dr Chalmers (ATti. Theol,, B. ii., ch. ii.), and even of that eminent geologist Dr 
Buckland, by wdiom, strangely enough, the .lewdsh narrative of the creation is 
maintained to be conformable to the discoveries of his favourite science. This 
may be seen by looking into his Bridycvjnter Treatise, chap, ii., on the ( ’onsistency 
of Geological Discoveries with Sacred History — “a melancholy specimen,” says 
Mr W. U. Greg, of the low arts to which the ablest intellects find it necessary 
to condescend, when they insist upon reconciling admitted truths with obvious 
and flagrant error. . . Dr B. imagines that the first verse relates to the original 
creation of all things, and that between that verse and the second elapsed an 
interval*of eountless ages, during which all geological changes preceding the 
human sera must bo sup^ioscd to have taken place ; in confirmation of which he 
mentions that some old copies of the Bible have a break or *jap at the end of the 
second verse, and that Luther marked verse 3 as verse 1.” And all this he does, 
continues Mr Greg, “ in spite of the facts, which be knows and fully admits, that 
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The Rev. Baden Powell — a man eminent alike in theology and 
Bcience — is entitled to much honour for the hold and nncompromising 

the idea of * waters above the firmanieiit’ coiild only liave arisen from a total 
misconception, and is to us a meaningless delusion ; — that day and night, de- 
pending on the relation between earth and sun, could not have preceded tlie 
creation of the latter that as the fossil animals existing ages before Man — 
(and, as he imagines, ages before the commencement of the ^ first day’ of 
cjreation) — had eyea, light must have existed in their time — long, therefore, 
before Moses toils us it was created, and still longer before its source (our sunj 
was called into being ; — and, finally, that many tribes of these fossil animals 
which he refers to the vast supposititious interval between the first and second 
verses of Genesis, are idmtical with the s^peciea contemjyoraneoua with Man^ and 
not created therefore till the 21st or 24th verse.” — {The Creed of Christendom^ 
&c., PI). 47, 48, 49.) 

There is one phenomenon, which, as strikingly and conclusively as any that 
geology has disclosed, proves that long before the six days of the Hebrew nar- 
rative, the sun existed as the illuminating and heat-giving centre of our planet- 
ary system. Every one is familiar with the alternate concentric layers of 
harder and softer wood, which are found in the trunks of fir and other trees 
growing in temperate climates. The dense hard layers are the produce of win- 
ter, the softer of summer ; and the thickness of the former is in i)roiJortion to 
the severity of the season. In climates where the winter is mild, no such rings 
occur. Now, fossil trees exhihitiny concentric I'inys have been found iit the lias 
and oolitic rocks, which were formed many ages before the cx'eation of man. 
(Witham on the Internal .Structure of Fossil Vegetables, pp. /)7, ct seq,, and Plates 
IX. and XIV. ; Jidin. 1833. See also Maclaren's Sketch of the Geology of Fife 
and the Lothians, pp. 120-3, Kdin. 1839 ; and a Note in Babbage’s Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise, p. 220, “ On the age of Strata, as inferred from the rings of 
trees embedded in them.'’) Tlic unavoidable inference is, that changes of sea- 
sons then existed ; that the earth travelled aiinmilly, in those remote times, as at 
present, round the sun ; and that her axis was then inclined, as it still is, to the 
plane of the ecliptic. Tt is unnecessary to remark how utterly irreconcileable 
these facts are with the Tn.STORiCAFi truth of a narrative which afiirms the sun 
to have been created only forty -eight hours before the human race. 

Bishop Horsley maintains most stoutly that the days of creation in Genesis 
must be understood in the literal and common meaning of the word day, as 
denoting that portion of time which is measured and consumed by the earth’s 
revolution Qii her axis.” {Serm, xxiii.) And he elsewhere intimates his oinnion 
(which seems to be the one now generally adopted), that if it could be clearly 
proved (which I take it hath never yet been done), against any one cf the in- 
spired writers, that he entertained opinions in any physical subject which the 
accurate researches i>f later times have refuted,— that the earth, for instance, is 
at rest in the centre of the planetary system”— or that he had used expres- 
sions in which such notions were implied,” — there would be no obligation on 
us to embrace bis erroneous physics, although, nevertheless, we should not be “ at 
liberty, on account of his want of information on these subjects, to reject or 
call in question any part of his reliyious doctrine seeing that in whatever 
relates to reliyiony either in theory or practice^ the knowledge of the sacred writers 
was infallible, as far as it extended ; or their inspiration had been a mere pi*e- 
tence ; iind in the whole extent of that subject faith must be renounced, or 
reason must submit implicitly to their oracular decisions.” {Berm, xxxix.) As 
the question about the origin of the Sabbath was clearly regai'ded by Bishop 
Horsley as one “ relating to religion,’* it may be thought, that had he lived till 
the discoveries of geology were made, he must have proclaiinod, in accordance 
with the passage just quoted, that the inspiration usually ascribeil to the 
8cri2>tural writers did not in reality belong to them. But inasmuch as, although, 
in his quality of editor of Sir Isaac Newtiui’s works, he w*as intimately acquaint- 
ed with, modern astronomy, he still was able to express the ojiiiiion that the 
author of tho Urst chajitcp of Genesis hud not been “ clearly proved ’ to enter- 
tain opinions on • any physical subject which tlie accurate researches of later 
times have refuted, or to have used exjiressiona in which such notions were 
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manner in which, so long ago as 1838, ho proclaimed the truth on 
this important subject. Ilis very valuable work on tlio Connexion of 
Natural and Divine Truth ought to bo road by all who wish to see 
the full strength of the position he has taken up ; but tlio following 
extracts will sufficiently exhibit tho naturo of his reasoning and con- 
clusions : — 

It would, indeed,” says ho, “ apj)oar extraordinary, that tho 
notion of looking for modern science in tho ancient Scriptures should 
be found satisfactory to any person of ordinary sense, were it not that 
we discover many causes which lend, in this case, to blind tho clearest 
pereoptioiis. The subject, when simply and calmly considered, is 
plain, and hardly open to inisajjpvehcnsion ; but men cannot be 
brought to consider it simply and calmly. Yet what mode of pro- 
ceeding can 1)0 more irrational ? passages arc quoted from writings 
produced ages before any of the facts of geology wore understood ; 
and now that they are known, the critic sots about to make those 
passages speak tho language of modern science ! 

These writings constitute the delivery of a religious system to the 
Israelites ; and now men try to make them su])ply astronomical and 
geological instruction to Cliristians ! 

“ In all this tho ohjert is so palpably mistaken, that were the sugges- 
tions of the critic over so happy, and the expositions themselves ever 
so luminous and natural, we could Jiot attach any serious weight to 
them. But when wo come to ohserve, in the majority of such cases, 
how entirely gratuitous arc the theories, and how miserably strained 
the verbal interpretations, which are necessary in order to effect tho 
accordance, the whole attempt must appear yet more manifestly futile. 
Yor let us only dwell for a moment on the nature of these interpre- 
tations. 

When a commentator of the present day sets about to put a par- 
ticular interpretation on a passage in an ancient author, ho may, 
upon an cxamhiatioii of tlie critical sense of tlic words, and tlie con- 
struction of the sentence, make out a meaning which to him is plau- 
sible, and in itself consistent. But there is another question entirely 
distinct from this, too often quite overlooked, but (3ssentially important 
to a.truo inteiqn’etation : viz., whether it in jrrohalfle, from concurrent 
circumstances, that this was tho sense, in point of fact, actnalh/ in^ 
tended hy the author. It is one thing to make out such a sense as, to 
our apprehension, the v.onJs may hear, quite another to infer that this 
was tho sense really in the mind of the vmter, 

“Now, in the geological interpretation of Scripture, this considera- 
tion seems strangely overlooked. Allowing for a moment that tho 
veirbal construction, or tlie proposed sense, is one which tho passage 


implied, it seems very unlikely that the discoveries of geologists would, in this 
respect, have been considered, or at least €JLchnowUd<j*‘.fX, to bo more conclusive. 
For whatever force the facts of geology have now, the facts of astronomy had 
before ; and he who could believe that three ** literal*’ days and nights, mea- 
sured l^y the earth’s revolution on her axis,” could, consistently with the results 
of the accurate researches of later times,” occur before the creation of tho 
sun, might well perform tho not more difjieult task of believing that summer and 
winter succeeded each other as at present, notwithstanding tho nonexistence of 
tha,t central luminary, by the earth’s vary ing positions towards which the seasons 
are known to be caused. 
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may he made to beat\ where is tlie prohability that it was the intended 
rngnification ? 

“ Supposing it granted that by some critical process these descrij)- 
tions may be brought to take a verbal sense, accordant with the facts 
elicited by geology, still the question is. Can wo soberly bring our- 
selves to conceive that this was the sense actually designed and con^ 
templated as that in which the words wore to be understood I and if it 
was NOT, what is the coincidence worth ? 

“If but a moment’s consideration be bestowed on the circumstances 
of the case, can it be seriously imagined that the delivery of the 
Judaical law was really intended to embrace the doctrines of geology, 
and this too under tho guise of expressions which, in their obvious 
sense, are directly contradictory to those doctrines ? Is it on any 
ground conceivable that such a j)uri)ose could have been in view in 
tho delivery of any Divine revelation ? and much less in that vouch- 
safed to the Israelites. And if it wore, could any method be devised 
more adverse to its accomplishment ? For we are thus driven to 
suppose a design of revealing certain truths by cflectually concealing 
them ; since we know that, in point of fact, the hidden sense was not 
disclosed : and from the time of Moses downwards, no one has ever 
imagined tlie secret meaning of tho descrij>tion till the present day, 
and when disclosed it allbrds no instruction, since it cannot bo so 
much as understood till the facts have been learnt from geological 
study, and when they Iiavo been, it is superfluous.” — (Pp. 247-9). 

Proceeding to consider the representation of the creation in Gene- 
sis, ho observes : — 

“ With a total disregard to all such considerations as those last 
ad<luced, wo lind a certain school of interpreters of Scripture con- 
tinually labouring to make out some sense of the terms in which the 
creation is described in the first chapter of Genesis, to make it square 
with truths which could not have been in contemplation in the de- 
livery of tho narrative ; and exhausting every resource of critical 
skill to force the language of tho representatiou into accordaiico with 
facts now attested by the organic remains of former orders of exis- 
tence, Avhich could not have been intended to he rei>rescnted. 

“ Formerly tlio geological interpreters were engaged in taxing to 
the utmost the pow ers of philology, to convert the six days into periods 
of millions of years; iiotAvithstauding that they are described pre- 
cisely as alternations of day and night ; and that this is absolutely 
implied is tho very purpose of the wliole description, since the six 
days must manifestly be taken in the same sense as the seventh. On 
tho other liand, they had to exort not less ingenuity to make the 
order of geological epochs accord with these periods. This scheme, 
however, was at length Ibuml to answer tho views of neither party. 
Tho theological critic could not admit such straiued and dangerous 
intoi'protatioii, and tho advance of geological research soon shewed 
every one that thoro wore, in fact, no such marked epochs in tho suc- 
cessive formations, or in tho introduction ot tho races of organised 
beings. 

“ At tho present day another view has received the sanction of some 
eminent names, and has obtained considerable currency. It has been 
conceived that the narrative in Genesis is intended to describe sepa- 
rately, in few words (in the first verse), the original creation of all 
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things ; after this, the iiulefinitely long history iliiring whirh all the 
changes indicated by geology took place, is passed over in silence ; a 
new i>eriod then commences, which may ho understood ac(*ording to 
the literal order of the narrative, provided some latitude be allowed 
in the interpretation of the terms. A state, if not of darkness and 
chaos, yet at least temporary disorder and obscurity, was i>roduced ; 
and the work of the existing creation, or at least reproduction and 
arrangement, then commenced, and was continued as described in the 
following part of the chapter, and perfected in six natural days. 

Now, without entering upon the grounds of such an interpreta- 
tion, I will merely observe (looking only to the verbal construction), 
how very wddo a latitude in the meaning of woi’ds must be allowed 
before we can affix such a sense as this to a representation so precise 
and circumstantial ; and every remler of the slightest t.asto and dis- 
cernment will surely at once exclaim against it as totally at variance 
with the obvious tenor of the whole stylo of description, and dostruc-. 
tive to the matchless sublimity of the terms in Avbich it is conveyed. 
Those to whom such a version can appear satisfactory, who can be- 
lieve that this is what Moses really intended to say, — must entertain 
notions of the use and ai)plication of language of a kiud which I can- 
not appreciate. It seems to me onl}*^ necessary to turn for a iiunuent 
from the paraphrase to the plain -text, from the critical rofincmcnts 
to the simple language of this magnificent composition ; from the 
philosophical theory to the obvious tenor and train of this most 
sublime imagery, to be fully satisfied as to the meaning intended to 
be convoyed : a meaning totally distinct from anything philosoi)hical, 
or bearing the most remote referehco to any anticipations of geologi- 
cal discoveries. 

Another view of the matter has been proposed by an eminent 
philosopher, which amounts to an admission that it is impossible at 
the present day to fix any certain meaning on compositions of such 
antiquity, and so entirely dcstituto of all elucidation from contem- 
porary writings, as tho Mosaic records."^' Such an idea, of course, 
has called forth no small censure. But surely even this is scarcely 
more destructive to all definite interpretation than versions like those 
we have just mentioned ; — such an idea, honestly avowed, is surely 
preferable to the indirect introduction of principles which, fairly 
carried out, may enable us to fix upon any given passage any re- 
quired sense. 

“ I am assuming that the inquirer and interpreter arc both sincere 
seekers of truth. If indeed the object bo, instead of discovering truth, 
to say something plausible to satisfy prejudice, and avoid giving 
offence to popular belief, there is no limit to the inventions which 
men will not readily swallow down, if only made palatable to their 
prepossessions.” — (Pp. 250-3). 

He continues : — 

“ Let the appeal bo made to any reader of ordinary sense, not pre- 
possessed in favour of a theory, and it seems to me impossible that ho 
can understand the description (whether in tho shorter form of tho 
Decalogue*, or the more expanded of Genesis), considered simply as to 
its terms, otherwise than as presenting a magnificent picture of Al- 


^ Sec Babbage's Ninth. liridgewaUr Treatise^ chap, -i am! 0/' 
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mighty power, and embodying the representation of one, original, 
entire, simple, universal, act of Divine interposition, at once, and for 
the first time, framing and calling into being and operation, out of 
previous universal darkness and confusion, the heavenly bodies, as 
well as the earth, and all the races of organised beings upon it, in 
the actual progressive stages assigned to the six days specially de- 
scribed as literally such. Even if we allow the separation of the first 
verse as a distinct account of an earlier creation (which, to my appro- 
liension, seems a very forced dissociation of the members of a sentence), 
still, in the second verse, the entire tenor of this unrivalled imagery 
seems incapable of conveying any other impression than that of the 
total absence of all organised existence, and the prevalence of univer-. 
sal confusion and total darkness, until the work of the first day Qom- 
mencod. 

“ Now when wo refer to geology (as indeed has already been ren- 
dered sufiiciently manifest), the sure monuments Avhich we derive from 
the study of organic remains, disclose to us evidences of a series of gra- 
dual changes and repeated creative processes, going on without any 
one sudden universal intervention or creation of the existing world 
out of the ruins of a former. Geology shows that in none of its epochs, 
least of all in the later, has any universal elemental change occurred, 
or any trace been left of even a temporary chaos, followed hy a simul- 
taneous universal restitution of things. 

Comparing then these indispiilahle conclusions with the represem- 
tations in the Hebrew Scriptures, to whatever extent critical skill 
may stretch the meaning, there is an insupevahle discrepancy in the 
most material points of the description. We, in truth, gain nothing 
whatever by critical rofinoinoiits so long as the passage be admitted 
to describe a sudden uiiivcvsal interposition of Divine power for the 
formation out of previous confusiou of a world peopled with organised 
life iji its existing forms, at a period corresponding to the origin of 
the human rjicc according to the received chronology. 

‘‘ The contradiction is scarcely less i)alpable in these more refined 
and far-fetched versions than in tho vulgar sense. 

“ Surely, then, instead of attempting to tamper with all rules of 
common sense in the inter j)rotation, it would he far better at once 
honestly to allow that Ave cannot reconcile tho description to the facts, 
nor find the original of tho picture in nature. Surely, looking as 
well at the plain and obvious sense in which any unprejudiced reader 
would of necessity vioAV tho Scriptural -representations, as at tho forced 
and unsatisfactory nature of the jnterpretations, as also at the manifest 
unreasonableness of the very principle on which any such interpreta- 
tion can bo rendered desirable,- — on every consideration, wo shall see 
the better and wiser course of openly acknowledging the contradic- 
tion, and alloAving tho impossibility of making out an accordance be- 
tween tho literal six days’ work of creation, and tho visible evidences 
and existing monuments of it, — ^between the letter of tho representa- 
tion (either as given in the delivery of the Decalogue to tlio Israelites, 
or as subsequently expounded by Moses in the Book of Genesis), and 
tho perceptible and observable order of tho works of tho same DiAdne 
Being from Avhom the Judaical dispensation emanated. 

“ I have been particular in stating idainly and uurcserA^edly the 
exact nature and extent of tho contradiction between tho language of 

F 2 
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the Word of God delivered to the Hebrews, and that of the monu- 
ments which we now extract from his works. It seems to mo pecu- 
liarly needful so to set it forth, and not to shrink from tho open and 
honest avowal of it ; — especially while we recollect that tho physical 
evidence which thus palpably contradicts the letter of tho Scriptural 
representation, is the very same which establishes the truth of the 
Divine perfections, and proves tho fact of creation, however different 
in its mode of accomplishment from what our preconceived opinions 
would suggest, and hojvcver little we may be able to trace the precise 
means employed in carrying it on. 

Now', so far as regards the first chapter of Genesis, wo may remark, 
that even those divines who adopt tho most api)roved views of the 
nature of insi>iration, may, and do allow, that an inspired teacher 
might, in irrelevant points, bo loft to his ow^n unassisted convictions, 
and, on such matters Avoiikl be no more eiilightonod than his contem- 
poraries. Many eminent divines have even admitted that current 
opinions and prejudices, though err( neons, might yet bo adopted and 
turned into a vehicle of moral and religious instruction to those to 
wdiom they were habitual, without derogation to tho inspired authority 
of the teacher. 

“ On such a ground, we might certainly be permitted to regard the 
first chapter of Genesis as embodying w'hat wero the commonly re- 
ceived ideas among the Jews, borrowed perhaps from some i)oetical 
cosiiiogoiiy, and wiiich Moses W’as inspired to adapt and apply to the 
ends of religious iustvuctiou : — to the assertion of the majesty, povrer, 
and unity of tho Creator, and the prohibition of tho w^orship of false 
gods ; especially of those animals and other material objects which 
were peculiarly pointed out as being merely the eroatures of tho true 
God; and tliis doubtless in a more pai'ticular enumeration, because 
they w'ere especially the objects of that idolatrous worship into wdiich 
the Israelites W'cre so prone to relapse. The entire description being 
thus divested of the attributes of a real history, tho concluding por- 
tion of it, the account of the solemnization of the seventh day as the 
Sabbath, is of course equally divested of an historical character, and 
thus cannot be understood as referring to any primaeval institution, 
and can therefore only bo regarded as having been designed for tho 
more pow erful cnforceinent of that institution on tho Jews. And this 
indeed would be no more than accords w ith the opinion of many ot 
the most approved commentators, who, on quite independent critical 
and theological grounds, have regarded the passage (Genesis ii. 3) 
conveying that institution as correctly to bo understood in a prolepti^ 
cal or anticipatory sense.” — (Pj). 253-258). 

But the great difficulty in tho present case arises from the cir- 
cumstance of the same main statement occurring in a more brief and 
pointed form in the delivery of tho Decalogue. Hero it is manifest 
the same considerations will no longer avail. For admissions wdiich 
might be allowed with respect to a human teacher divinely inspired, 
would not apply in the instance of a direct declaration by tho Divine 
voice and actual inscription by tlio Divine act. 

“ It is'noedless to enlarge on the difficulties with wdiich tho subject 
is surrounded. It involves a question of the most serious moment 
from its extensive application in theology, which is forced upon us by 
the consideration of the present subject, and has also claimed much 
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attention as bearing widely upon the character of other Divine com- 
munications recorded in the Bible. It amounts to this, — whether, 
and to what extent, wo can consistently believe the Deity to Iiave 
adopted the course of accommodating the representations in which he 
thought fit to clothe his communications to the existing prejudices 
and belief, oven when erroneous, of the parties addressed ? 

‘‘ Without protending here to discuss the general question, I would 
merely ask, what is the least objectionable course to pursue ? 

“ In every rock \ve trace infallilde monuments of the progress of 
creation ; we truly read the records in ‘ tables of stone inscribed with 
the finger of Qrod.’ When avo compare those with documents of a dif- 
ferent kind, we are compelled to acknowledge the visible inscriptions 
and the written representation to bo at direct variance, so long as the 
historical character of that representation bo insisted on. The only 
alternative is to admit that it ivas not intended for an iiistokxcal 
narrative ; and if the representation cannot IiaA^e been designed for 
literal history^ it only remains to regard it as having been intended for 
the better enforcement of its objects in the language of fyure and 
poetry ; — and to allow, that the manner in.whicli the Deity Avas pleased 
to reveal himself to the Joavs as accomplishing the Avork of creation, 
was (like so many other points of their dispensation) A^eiled in the 
guise of apologue and parable ; and that only a more striking repre- 
sentation of the greatness and majesty of the Divine power and crea- 
tive wisdom Avas intended by embodying the expression of them in the 
language of dramatic action.^^ — (Pp. 259-260). 

Mr I'owell goes on to consider ‘‘ the importance of the question,’’ 
and its ‘‘relation to Christianity;” but enough has already been 
extracted for the jjurposo in view, and it is hoped that some readers 
Avho are now for the first lime introduced to his Avritings Avill procure 
and study, both the ti*eatise quoted hero, and his subsequent Avorks 
named in a previous page,"^ I add only his remark, that this col- 
lision betAA'cen science and Scripture — “ a collision Avhich no ixhilo- 
logy can prevent, no generalities disguise — can become an oljection 
only from the prevalence of that system which mixes up Christianity 
Avith older dispensations.” — (Pp. 308). 

Shortly after the publication of Mr PoAvell’s volume, his example 
of speakimj out honestly on this important subject, Avas folloAved by the 
Rev. AV. Vernon llarcourt, who, in the year 1839, filled the office of 
president of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
In the address Avhich he deliAcrcd to that learned body, then assembled 
at Birmingham, his adherence to the conclusions above expressed Avas 
clearly and emphatically stated. “ No one, I think,” said he, “ can 
doubt that those who condemned the Copernican system Avero jusfified 
in conceiving that the Scriptures speak of the earth as fixed^ and the sun 
as the moving body. Every one Avill alloAV also, that this language is 
ill adax>tod to the scientific truths of astronomy. Wo see the folly of 
any attempt, on this point, to interpret the laAVS of nature hy the 
expressions of Scripture : and what is the ground of our judgment ? 
We are not all competent to judge between the theory of Copernicus 
and those which preceded it ; but wo detorniino against the seeming 

* nlso the article Oiikation, in Kitto’s Cyclop, of Bibl. Lit., voL i., 
p. 481 ; and the Pro»l^octivo Ueview, Nov. 1851, p. 458. 
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evidence of our souses, and against the letter of Scripture, Localise 
we know that competent persons have examined and decided the phy- 
sical question. Now, gentlemen, in geology toe are arrived at the self’- 
same point ; that is to say, a vast hody of the host-informed naturalists 
have examined, by all the various lights of science, and by undeniablie 
methods of investigation, the structure of the earth ; and however 
they may differ on loss certain points, they all agree in this — that the 
earth exhibits a succession of stratification, and a series of imbedded 
fossils, which cannot bo supposed to have been so stratified, and so im- 
bedded, in six days, in a year, or in two thousand years, without sui}- 
posing also such numerous, such confused, and promiscuous violations 
of the laws and analogies of the universe, as would confound, not the 
science of geology alone, but all tho i>rinciples of natural theology. 
Here, then, is another point of discordance,” [tho other, previously 
mentioned, relates to the chronology of the Pentateuch] ; and in hath 
these cases the discordance lies hetween the language of Scripture and the 
truths of science.'^'' 

Ho quotes tho sublime jmetical language of tho Book of Job con- 
cerning tho creation, and easily shows how impossible it is to i)ut a 
literal interpretation upon it. 

“ Who, then,” he proceeds, would expect to find in Genesis the 
chronology or sequence of creation ? who can think that bo upholds the 
authority of Scripture by literal constructions of such ahiston/^ by con- 
cluding from them that the earth was clothed with trees and flowers 
before the sun was created, or that the great work was measured by 
six rotations of tho cai’tli upon her axis ? It scarcisly needed tho evi- 
dence of physical or geological science to teach us that such a mode of 
interpreting the Sacred Writings is utterly unsound : when the sanm 
author speaks of man as created in the image of Gody overy one i)cr- 
ceives that this is one of the boldest figures which language can pro- 
duce ; and in what but a figurative light can we view the daysoferea- 
tioii? What can wc find in such a description but tins truth — that the 
six grand classes of nahiral phenomena tvere, all and each^ distract acts if 
Divine 2>oiver, and proceeded frora the fat of a single Creator? 

“ Here, gentlemen, is a second instance of those great points of ac- 
cordancCj where all the conclusions of human science coincide with re- 
vealed religion, and none more remarkably than that which has been 
so falsely termed irreligious geology ; for as astronomy shews the unity 
of the Creator through the immensity of space, so docs geology, along 
the track of unnumbered ages, and through the successive l»irths of 
beings^ still finding, in all, the uniform design of tho same Almighty 
power, and the varied fruits of the same unexhausted goodness.” ■ 

During the last twelve years, no man arguing, at a scientific meet- 
ing, on tho assumption of the literal truth of the first chapter ol* 
Genesis, has been otherwise regarded by his hearers than with pity 
or contempt. 

Let the reader attentively peruse tho following extracts, being 
tho beginning and end of that narrative in Genesis which its recon- 
ciloi'S with science represent as relating, not to seven days altogether^ 
but to^an indefinitely long period preceding the creation of lights and seven 

* Report of the Ninth Meeting of tiie T5»*itisth Assoeiation, pp. 18, 20. The 
rlalics in fjregoing extrnct's from Messrs Powell ami Ifarrourt are in tluj 
origin'll.-. 
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days succeeding that period ; — “ In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. And the earth was without form, and void ; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep : and the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. And God said, Let there be light ; and there 
was light. And God saw the light, that it was good : and God di- 
vided the light from the darkness. And God called the light Lay, 
and the darkness he called Night : and the evening and the morning 
were the first day. And God said, &c., &c. And God saw every- 
thing that ho had made, and, behold, it was very good. And the even- 
ing and the morning Avcro the sixth day. Thus the heavens and the 
earth were finished, and all the host of them. And on the seventh 
day God ended his work which he had made ; and lie rested on the 
seventh day from all his work which he had made. And God blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it ; because that in it he had rested froiii 
ALL his work, which God cttJiiATjan and made,” — G en. i. 1-5, 31 ; ii. 
1-3. 

I agree with Mr Baden Powell in thinking tliat nobody without a 
jiurpose to servo, or destitute of common sense, would ever find here 
any longer period than the seven daj^s ; and that even those who say 
they find also the indefinite space of time at the beginning, are in pos- 
session of a discovery Avhicli, after all, is of no further use to them 
than as giving them something to say (however worthless) on behalf of 
the orthodoxy they are bound to uphold. That men of sense and hon- 
our should be reduced to this humiliating position, is calculated to ex- 
cite coinpasssion ; and ought to strengthen, among the educated laity, 
the desire, which is and cannot but be earnestly felt by the best of 
the clergy themselves, that the trammels which at present hinder them 
from adapting their teaching to the actual state of human knowledge, 
and which deter many an able man from entering the ministry, may as 
speedily as possible be loosened or i*emovcd. By this class of the 
clergy, a hearty though silent response will b(J given to the concluding 
paragraph of tins quotation from another writer, which I proceed to 
introduce : — 

“ The credibility of every historical writing,” says Mr Kenrick, 
in the Preface to his Essay on Primcvval History, “ must stand on 
its own ground ; ' and not only in the same volume, but in the same 
work, materials of very diilcrent authority may be incliidod. The 
various portions of a national history, some founded on docurnoiitary 
and contenn)oraneous evidence, some derived from poetical sources, 
some from tradition, some treating of a period anterior to the inven- 
tion of writing, some to the very existonce of the nation, and even of 
tlio human race, cannot possess a uniform and equal degree of cer- 
tainty, A\^e cannot have the same evidence of the events of the ^’eigiis 
of Lav id and Solomon, and those of the period comprehended in the 
first eleven chapters of the Book of Genesis ; nor can wo be surprised, 
if, ill the necessary absence of documents respecting primaeval firiios, 
a narrative should have formed itself, reflecting the opinions, partly 
true and partly erroneous, of the pcoide among whom it had its birth. 
Had the Hebrew literature not borne this character, the phenomenon 
would have been uii 2 )arallelod in history ; it would have wanted a 
most decisive^ stamp of high antiquity had it oxhibitod, in its earliest 
pages, ascioutilic, not a iiojnilar philosophy. That the Jewish i>eoi)li3 
should have l)C(?n so far siii>orior in religious belief, to the nations by 
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whom they were surrounded, and so much inferior in culture and the 
arts of life, appears to me inexplicable, except on the supposition, 
that their creed had some higher origin than their own speculations 
and infevonces. It is the natural consociuenco of this divine instruc- 
tion, that their early traditions should ho, as we find them, more pure 
and rational than those of their neighbours ; but it does not neces- 
sarily follow, that their primjBval chronology must be exact, or their 
history everywhere free from exaggeration and misconception. 

These opinions may be startling to many persons, by seeming to 
derogate from an authority, concerning which ‘ sanctius ac reveron- 
tius visum credere quam scire/ Yet I believe it will bo found, that 
neither our religious feelings nor our religious belief are necessarily 
and permanently aftbeted by the exercise of a freer and more dis- 
criminating criticism upon the Jewish i‘ccords. Creation will still 
appear to us an example and proof of oniiiipotenco, though in tlio 
limitation of its manifold and progressive operations to a period of six 
daj’^s, W'e trace the influence of the Jewish institution of the Sabbath. 
Neither the impulse nor the duty of conjugal affection will suiter the 
slightest diminution, though w^e should regard the narrative of the 
creation of the woman rather as a simple and natural ex2)ression of 
the relation and mutual fooling of tlie sexes, than as an historical 
fact. Conscience and observation, no less than »Scripture, teach us 
the weakness and defects of our moral nature ; those will remain pre- 
cisely the same, and furnish the same motive to humility and watch- 
fulness, and the same necessity for Divine aid, whatever may have 
been the fii’st occasion on which man’s evil passions broke out into 
transgression of the will of God. 

** On the other hand, I am 2 >ersuaded that there are many persons 
of truly religious mind, to whom it will be a relief from painful j^or- 
plexity and doubt, to find that the authority of • revelation is not in- 
volved in the correctness of the opinions which prevailed among the 
Hebrew peo2)le, respecting cosmogony and primieval history. They 
delight to trace the guiding hand of Providence in the separation of 
this peo2)le ft'om amidst the idolatrous nations, in order to preserve 
the worship of a S2)iritual Deity, and in all the vicissitudes of their 
history till its consummation. They admire the wisdom and hiimanitj^ 
of the Mosaic institutions, .and acknowledge this dis2)ensation as tho 
basis of tho Christian ; they feel the sublimity and purity of tho 
devotional, moral, and prophetic writings of Scripture ; but they can 
neither close their eyes to the discoveries of science and history, nor 
satisfy their understandings with the expedients which have been de- 
vised for reconciling them with tho language of tho Hebrew records. 

I know that this is the state of many minds ; tho secret, unavowed, 
perhaps scarcely self-acknowledged convictions of nniny others are 
doubtless in unison witli it. And such views would be more general, 
were it not for a groundless a2)2^relionsion, that tliore is no medium 
between implicit, undiscriminating belief and entire unbelief. It has 
been my ol^ject to shew that between these oxtromes there is a ground, 
firm and wide enough to build an ample and enduring structure of 
religious faith/’ * 

^ An Kssay on Priinrrval flistoiy. John Kenrkk, Af.A. Jiondon, 1846. 
Pp, xviii-xxii. 
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Seeing that the astronomical part of the Hebrew cosmogony has 
long been rejected by educated men ; that fcie narrative of Evo^s 
temptation by a speaking and walking serpent has never been literally 
understood by anybody ; and that even in former times some inter- 
preters, acquainted with oriental literary fashions, and sensible of the 
irrationality of interpreting some parts of a narrative literally and 
others figuratively, where no plain distinction could be pointed out 
between thorn* — on what sound principle can we refuse to adopt, 

* See Dr Conyers Middleton’s Essay on the Allegorical and Literal Interpre- 
tation of the Creation and Fall of Man, and several controversial pieces on this 
and other subjects, in his Miscellaneous Works, vol, ii., pp. 123, 189, 208, 272, 
286. Lond., 1762. , . 

What,” inquires this learned writer, are we to do ? Why, we are to con- 
sider it neither as fact nor fable, neither literal nor allegorical, but both to- 
gether ; to interpret one sentence literally, the next allegorically, the third 
again literally, and so on to the end of the chapter ; which, like the very ser- 
pent it treats of, is all over spotted and speckled, here with leuer, there with 
mystery^ and sometimes with a dash of both. For instance ; ‘ God. made man,’ 
we accept literally ; but * after his own image’ in a figurative or metaplwrical 
sense : that ‘ God made woman’ we believe literally ^ but out of the ‘ rib of 
man’ most interpret allegorically : ^ God planted a garden or paradise here 
commentators are endlessly divided between letter and allegory some will have 
it to bo in heaven, some on earth, others in a middle region between both. 
Again, ^ the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field,’ we under- 
stand literally ,* but this subtle creature no sooner accosts Eve, than he becomes 
an allegorical beast ; the ^ old Serpent the ^ old Deceiver, Satan.’ Lastly, as 
to the punishment denounced on the offenders, ^ 1 will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel ’tis all allegory^ all a great mystery, Now, is 
it not more rational to follow one uniform, consistent way of interpretation, 
than to jumj) at every stop so arbitrarily from letter to allegory : and if the 
letter be found in fact contradictory to reason and the notions we have of God, 
what is there left us but to recur to allegory ? for which wc have the authority 
of most of the primitive Fathers, and the best Jewish writers : and the allegori- 
cal way of expounding was so far from giving scandal in former ages of the 
Church, that, on the contrary, to slight it was looked upon as heretical and full of 
dangerous consequences.” — (Pp. 189, 190.) In support of these assertions, he 
quotes from Clement of Alexandria, Stromat. 1. 5, j)p. 658, 670, 673, 679 ; 1, 2, 
p. 429, &c. ; ed. Oxon. ; — ^Eusebius, Proepar. Evangel. 1. 2, 7 ; 1. 8, x. xi, ; 1. 
11,6 ; — Origen, Cont. Cels., pp. 186, 187, 189 ; Philocal. c. i. pp. 12, 13 ; — 
Cyril, Julian. Oper. et Cy rill, con tr. vol. ii., p. 60; ed. Lips. ;■?— Philo, Sixt. 
Seiieus. Biblioth. 1. 6, p. ^38; — De Opific. Mundi second. Moys., Op. T. 1, p. 
35, &c. ; ed. Lond. ; — Josephus, Antiq. Jud, Prooem. et c. i., p. 5 ; ed. Ilaverc ; — 
and St Austin, Do Genes, ad literam, 1. 1, c. 1 ; 1. 8, c. 1, 2; 1. 13, c. 36, 37 ; 
who, however, it is observed, unwarrantably and arbitrarily mingles historical 
with allegorical interpretd,tion, as most of the moderns do. Philo regards the 
serpent as the emblem of pleasure, and gives his reasons. Dr Middleton adds : 
‘‘ From these authorities and reflections, I have ever been inclined to consider 
the particular story of the fall of man as a moral fable or allegory ; such as we 
frequently meet with in other parts both of the Old and New Testament, in 
which certain religious duties and doctrines, with the genuine nature and effects 
of them, are represented as it were to our senses, by a fiction of persons and 
facts which had no real existence. And 1 am the more readily induced to es- 
pouse this sense of it, from a persuasion, that it is not only the most probable 
and rational, but the most useful also to the defence of our religion, by clearing 
it of those diflicultics which are apt to shock and make us stumble, as it were, 
tit the very threshold. For wlietJicr wc uiterpret the story literally or alle- 
gorically, r take it to be. exactly the same with regard to its effects- and influ- 
once on Christianity ; which requires nothing more from it than what is taught 
by both the kinds of interpretation -t/taU/oV: world had a h*>ginning and creation 
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if not precisely tbe view of Professor Powell, at least some theory 
essentially in accordance with it ? Either tho first chapter of Genesis 

from God ; and that its principal inhabitant man was originally formed to a state 
of happiness and perfection, ivhich he lost and forfeited by following his lusts and 
X*assions, in o 2 >position to the will of Ms Creator, For there could not be any ro- 
ligLoii at all, without the belief of such a Creator ; nor any need of a revealed 
religion, b.ut upon the supposition of man's fall. Tlicse two points, then, as the 
ancients observed, are all that Moses proposed to deliver to us ; and they are 
cTelivered w^th equal truth and clhcacy either in the literal or the allegorical 
way : nor do I tind any reference to them in the Sacred Scriptures, which ap- 
pears to be inconsistent with the allegorical acceptation of tlieih."’ — (P. 131.) 
He then proceeds to examine some allusions to the Mosaic narrative in the ^^c\v 
Testament.* 

Dr Ceddes discusses this subject in the Preface to his translation of the 
Bible, published in 1790 (isctj vol. i., p. vii.) ; and in his Critical Remarks on the 
Hebrew Scriptures, published in ISOO (vol. i., p. 23.) His conclusion is thus ex- 
pressed ; — Do 1 believe, then, that the narrative of Genesis is not a literally 
- true narration ? or that it is in all, or many of its parts, a pure allegory ? 1 
believe neither the one nor the other : I believe it to be a most beautiful 
mijthoSy or philosophical fiction, contrived with great wisdom, dressed up in the 
garb of real history, adapted, as 1 have said, to the shallow intellects of a rude, 
barbarous nation ; and perfectly well calculatoil for tlic great and good pur- 
poses for which it was contrived 5 namely, to establish the belief of one supremo 
God and Creator, in opposition to the various and wild systems of idolatry 
which then prevailed ; and to enforce the observance of a periodical day, to be 
chieily devoted to the service of that (Veator, and the solacing repose of his 
creatures. In fact, what stronger motive could be urged to preserve a people 
from idolatry, than by shewing, in so minute a detail, that all the worship-ob- 
jects of the surrounding nations were themselves but mere creatures, tho gr<jat 
celestial luminaries (most probably the fii\st objects of adoration) not excepted 
— (Critical liemarks, vol. i., p. 20.) 

The erudite Dr Doig, speaking of the fondness of oriental nations for allegory 
and fiction, and the extent to which those abound in ancient history, observes : 
— Every doctrine of religion, every precept of morality, was tendered to man- 
kind in parables and proverbs. Hence Scripture sjjeaks of understanding a 
proverb, the words of the wise, and their dark sayings. The eastern sagos in- 
volved their maxims in this enigmatical dress for several reasons. Tln^y wished 
to fix the attention of their disciples, to assist their memory, to gratify their 
allegorical taste, to shai-pen their wit and exorcise their judgment, and some- 
times perhaps to dis 2 )lay their own acuteness, ingenuity, and invention. It 
w’as amongst the ancients a universal opinion, that the most sacred arcana of 
religion, morality, and the sublime sciences, were not to be communicated to 
the uninitiated rabble. For this reason every tliin^sacred was involved iu al- 
legorical mystery.” — (Fmcycloj*. Brit., art. FhiloloOy; 7th edit., vol, x\ ii., p, 
377. See also the article Exotkiiic in the same w-ork, ved, ix., p. 460, the articles 
Exoteiiic and Rationalism in the Penny Cyclopjcdia, vol. x., p. 131, and 
v’ol. xix., p. 310; Bishop Hurd's Discour.ses on Prophecy, vol. ii., p. 87 ; Dr 
u^dam Clarke’s account of the writings of Clement and Origen, in his View of the 
Succession of Sacred Literature, vol. i., pp. 124, 167 ; ilishup Marsh's Lecture.s 
on the Several Branches of Divinity, Part iii., Iicct. 17 ; Kitto’s Cyclo]>icditt of 
Biblical Jjiteraturc, vol. i., p. 115, and vol. ii., p. 467, articles ALLEonjtY and 
Parable; and an article entitled The Myth, forming No. 5 of vol. i. of 
Chambers’s Papers for the People.) 

As' the Egyptians, among whom Moses was educated, followed, as much as 
any nation of antiquity, this custom of deliveriug the sublimer parts of know- 
ledge under the cover of symbols and emblems, it was natural that he sliould 
adopt that mode of instructing the Israelites. (Mee Letter to hr Waterland, in 
Dr Middleton’s Miscell. Works, vol. ii,, p. 151.) 

Even of the New Testament, although so much more modern than the Old, 
Gilbert AVakefield (a very competent authority on sucli a subject, and who, 
having quitted the Church whose doctrines ho couM no longer assent to, was ns 
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is mythical in its character and design, or wo must come to the harsh 
conclusion that it is absolutely /afec ! 

much at libei'ty, as he was naturally disposed, to declare his opinions), speaks as 
follows ; — “ The lively imagery, the emblematical contexture, the strong meta- 
phors, the unqualified injunctions, and the bold peculiarities of oriental phraseo- 
iugy, have thrown a veil over the oracles of salvation, which only some inter- 
preter, initiated into the discipline of universal philology, is calculated to 
remove. Eixplanations most rational and unexceptionable in themselves, can 
never gain acceptance with unlearned readers, but from that progressive con- 
fluence of illustration which I am now attempting” (in a Scripture Lexicon 
which was then in preparation) “ to direct on peculiar difflcultics from the current 
of Scripture phraseology ; especially when article-manufacturers, creed-mongers, 
subscrii^tion-dealers, are i)repared to pronounce every interpretation forced and 
unnatural, if it appear unfriendly to the mysteries of their tutelary goddess, 
Diana of tuf Kfhestans.” — (^Memoirs^ vol. ii., p. 238.) 

In 1816, the Rev. John Bird Sumner, who now enjoys the dignity of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, published a Treatise on the Records^of Creation, in which 
the allegorical theory of Genesis is considered, and rejected as inadmissible. He 
observes, that the concurrence of Philo and Origen in maintaining it, “ will not 
surprise those who arc aware that the Fathers were, generally speaking, as had 
reasoners as they were pious and sincere Christians,” and who consider that the 
subject is one “ upon which the Fathers had no clearer means of judging than 
ourselves.” — (V"ol. i., p. 39.) Wliilc agreeing most heartily with this eminent 
divinci as to the general character of the Fathers as logicians, 1 j’ct venture 
most respectfully to suggest, that, by reason of their perfect familiarity with 
oriental inodes of instruction, they kad^ in one important respect, a clearer 
means of judging than ourselves” in the case before us ; and that their having 
pushed the allegorical principle of interpretation to an absurd extreme, affords 
no presumption against the reasonableness of following it to any extent within 
the boundaries of common sense. Nor can I help observing, that Josephus 
(a learned, able, and, iq comparison with his countryman Philo, soher-minded 
«lew) agrees in the main with the patristic principle of interpretation. Sum- 
ner’s own opinion is stated thus ; — “ Two unanswerable reasons must forbid us, 
however pressed with difliculties, from resorting to this (the allegorical) explana- 
tion of them. First, these passages are referred to in other parts of Scripture, 
as of historical authority (2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14.) Secondly, it would 
seem altogether unjust ifiuble in an author professing to relate matters of fact, 
and to sanction, on their authority, his legislative character, to introduce alle- 
gory into the most iiux^ortaiit subject of his narration. My inquiry, therefore, 
supposes the IMosaic account to contain not allegory, but fact.*’ — (P. 40.) I 
cannot believe that this able writer, in thus adopting the supposition that the 
INlosaic account is altogether historical, could have sufticieutly considered the as- 
tronomical, meteorological, and zoological consequences which the supposition 
entails, and which surely Avorc no less fatal to it in 1816, than geology has since 
been liroved to be. His words imply even tlie extravagant belief that Eve 
was overtromo by the oral persuasion of a mere “ beast of the field, which 
at that lime Inul other means of locomotion than serpents now have, but, in con- 
sequence of the misdeed then comhiitted by him, was declared by God to be 
“ cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the field,- ' and doomed to go 
tlienceforward upon his belly, and “ to oat dust all the days of ifls life.” In 
MiltoJi's Paradise Lost, it is true, this subtle beast of the field is only the outer 
covering of a fallen angel, “ the Arch-Enemy of mankind but be it remem- 
bered that here we have to do, not with any modern work of fiction, but Avith 
Hebrew AA'ritings in which not only is no fallen angel introduced in connection 
with the serpent, but the very existence of fallen angels is never once announced. 
The allusion in 2 (?or. xi..l3, being not to a spiritual enemy, but to “ the ser~ 
as the “ beguiler of Eve through his subtlety,” seems to be rhetorical 
merely, and on that supposition should occasion as little difliculty as Avould have 
attended a similar allusion to .lothani's story of the trees going forth to anoint a 
king, which is giA^en in tF udgos ix. 7—15 AAdth as much aftpearance of literal 
historical truth, as the story of the fall is iu Genesis. Rut Avith respect to the 
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But I think there is grouml for maiutaining that if wo have proof, 
otherwii:0 sufficient, of the Divine authority of the Pentateuch gene- 

passage in 1 Tim. ii. 14, no such explanation, I admit, can well bo resorted to ; 
and if so, then, supposing the words to be genuine, we are reduced to the ne- 
cessity of choosing between two conclusions — either that St Paul was here 
teaching his disciple exotericalbjy (z. as the Eastern sages used to instruct the 
common people), or that he was capable of holding, and of expressing to Timothy, 
an erroneous belief. 

At the end of the sentence in which Sumner says that it would have been 
unjustifiable in Moses to introduce allegory into the most important subject of 
his narration, he subjoins the following very remarkable note at the foot of the 
page : “ Sir AV. Jones saw this in a strong light. ‘ Either the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis,’ he says, (all due allovvanao being made for an Eastern style,) 
‘ are true, or the whole fabric of our national religion is false.* Aa. lies, i. 225.” 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate than this summoning of Sir 
AVLlliam Jones as a witness on behalf of orthodoxy. If the writer, when ho 
penned the note here quoted, was acquainted with the works of tliat distinguish- 
ed scholar, he must have known that to refer to him as a supi>orter of the view 
advocated in the Records of Creation, was precisely akin to tlie proceeding of 
him wha is said to have adduced the words There is no God” in j)roof of athe- 
ism ; omitting the previous clause, ^^The fool hath said in his lieart.” If, on the 
other hand, he was not acquainted with those works, he acted with culpable 
rashness in concluding from a scrap in which so wide a reservation of “all due 
allowance” is made, and which had reached him at second or third hand, that 
Sir William saw the orthodox view “ in a strong light.” I have much too high 
an opinion of Archbishop Sumner’s sense and lioiiesty to imagine for a moment, 
that, even in early youth, and while performing the one-sided part of a 2 )rize- 
essayist and special phnider, he could knowingly mi 8 re 2 >resent the otiinlon of the 
great Orientalist ; and the improbability of such an idea is strengthened by the 
fact that the parenthetical clause, as quoted, wants an important word, which, 
had it been before him, could not have failed to w'arn him (though wonderfully 
dull to the hint which the words even as jirinted were ' calculated to afford,) of 
the expediency of resorting to the w'ri tings of Sir William Jones in quest of pre- 
cise information. For, in the original, the clause is — “all due allowance being 
made for a figurative Eastern style which qualification, being exceedingly 
comprehensive, jnight have authorised, in the mouth of Dr Middleton himself, 
the very words su^iposed to be so “ strongly” against his opinion. 

Y’ct the suspicion of an iniention to garble the clause is disagreeably sug- 
gested to us by the circumstance, that, in quoting it, the writer does not, in 
either of the first two editions of his w'ork (which are all that I have seen), in- 
clude it within the niai'ks of quotation. This, however, may be in consequence 
of a mere typograijhical oversight. 

The fact is, that Sir William Jones, in his Ninth Anniversary Discourse to 
the Asiatic Society, delivered on 23d February 1792, so far from countenan- 
cing the literal interpretation of this part of Genesis, aclualltj states in the 
jtlainest language the opinion ivhich Swmner condemns, and tvhic/i Dr Middleton 
90 ahly advocates / If the reader is incredulous, let him read and judge of the 
following words: — “ After describing with awful sublimity,” says Ssir William, 
“ the creation of this Universe, he (Moses) asserts, that one pair of every animal 
species was dhlled from nothing into existence ; that the human' 2 >air were strong 
enough to be happy, but free to be miserable ; that, from delusion and temerity, 
they disobeyed their Sux)reme Benefactor, whose goodness could nut pardon them 
consistently with his justice, and that they received a punishment adequate to 
their disobedience, but softened by a mysterious promise to be accomplished in 
their descendants. AVe cannot but believe, on the sup^iositiun just made” (for the 
sake of avguraent) “ of a history uninspired, that these facts were delivered by 
tradition from the first pair, and related by Moses in a figurative style ,* jiot in 
that sort of allegory, which rhetoricians describe as a mere assemblage of niota- 
jjhors, but in the symbolical mode of writing adopted by Daslcni sages, to embellish 
and dignify historical truth ; and, if 4hiB were a time for such illustrations, we 
might produce the same account of the creation and the full, expressed by sym- 
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rallt/^ thero is no imperative necessity to abandon the belief that the 
Decalogue, in which, ai^it stands in our Catechism, the six days’ crea- 

bols very nearly Bimilar, from the Turanas themselves, and even from the V4da, 
which appears to stand next in antiquity to the Five Books of Moses. • . . 

The connection of the Mosaic history with that of the Gospel by a chain of su- 
'blime predictions unquestionably ancient, and apparently fulfilled, must induce 
us to think the Hebrew narrative more than human in its origin, and conse- 
quently true in every suhHantial part of it, though piossihhj expreesed in figurative 
language ae many learned and pious men have believed, and as the most pious 
may believe without injury, AND PKHHaps WITH ADVANTAGE, to the cause of re- 
vealed religion,^'* — {fVorks, vol. i., pjp. 134, 137.) 

Now 1 do not mean to dispute the soundness of that verdict of posterity which 
pronounces Sir William Jones to have displayed, as a gencralizer and reasoner, 
no pre-eminent abilities ; since ample experience proves that the talent for 
languages hears no constant proportion to other intellectual gifts. But this, 
at least, T think may be affirmed with truth — that if the opinion of any 
single scholar, beyond any other in modern times, may be regarded as de- 
cisive of the question in hand, that scholar is Sir William Jones ; a man who has 
never been excelled in his own particular department of knowledge; a sincere 
and thoughtful believer in the Divine origin alike of Christianity and of the 
elder dispensation it is a sequel to ; and, equally with Locke himself, a devoted 
servant of truth, ever ready and eager to follow her whithersoever she might 
lead. Tt is not,” says he, in the essay from which the scrap quoted by Sum- 
ner is taken— it is not the truth of our national religion, as such, that I have 
at heart ; it is truth itself ; and, if any cool unbiassed reasoner will clearly 
convince me, that Moses drew his narrative through Egyptian conduits from the 
priimcval fountains of Indian literature, I shall esteem him as a friend for having 
weaned my mind from a capital error, and promise to stand among the foremost 
in assisting to circulate the trutli which he has ascertained.” — (Oa the Gods of 
Greece, Italy, and India; Asiatic llesearches, vol. i., i>. 225 ; or Works of Sir 
W. Jones, vol. i., p. 233.) And in his Tenth Anniversary Discourse he says ; 

We cannot surely deem it an inconsiderable advantage, that all our historical 
researches have confirmed the Mosaic accounts of the primitive world ; and our 
testimony on that subject ought to have the greater weight, because, if the re- 
sult of our observations had been totally diffei’cnt, we should nevertheless ha^ e 
published them, not indeed with equal pleasure, hut with equal confidence; for 
Truth is mighty, and, whatever he its consequences, must always prevaiV '' — (^^ 5 . 
Res., vol. iv., p. iii., or TrorA's, vol. i., p. 145. See also his Eighth Anniversary 
Discourse, As, Res,, vol. iii., p. 19, ox Works, vol. i,, p. 127 ; and Memoirs, i>. 
370.) All the pieces here quoted have, with others by the same author, been 
elegantly reprinted in two small volumes, entitled, Discourses, &c., by Sir 
William Jones ; with an Essay on his Name, Talents, and Character, by the 
Kight lion. Lord Tcigumouth.- Selected and edited by James Elmes. London, 
1824.” 

It has been the misfortune of this illustrious scholar to have his religious be- 
lief misrepresented also, in a more vital iioint, by his biographer Lord Teign- 
mouth. According to that nobleman (whose inaccuracy in this instance may 
have arisen from his being hut little accustomed to discriminate between 
shades of theological opinion), Sir William, in a certain prayer found among 
his papers, exijresses his exclusive reliance on the merits of his liedeemer for 
his acceptance with God” {Memoirs, p. 359.) IVhereas, in reality, the prayer 
indicates the reverse of this ; being exactly such as Priestley, Channing, or any 
other Unitarian, might have written ; it does not even allude to the merits of a 
Redeemer, but expresses reliance on the divine mercy alone — ‘‘ Admit me, not 
weighing my unworthiness, but through thy mercy declared in Christ, into thy 
heavenly mansions.” (//>., p. 250.) His Lordship also represents Sir William 
as believing in “ the divinity of our Saviour;” a tenet, the fact of his holding 
which is evident to this extent only — that ho believed in the divine cliaracter 
of the Saviour, as peculiarly, and in a much higher sense than in the case of any 
ordinary man, the Son of God” (a title which he points out was extensively 
applied by the Jews) ; but apparently without regarding Jesus as either eter- 
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tion ami seventh day’s rest are iiieiiHoiied as the reason why the Sab- 
bath was instituted, was really given by God. If, indeed, every word 
ill the Pentateuch had been written by Moses, and if it had come down 
to us Avithout addition or alteration, the conclusion Avould have been 
inevitable that the Fourth Commaiulincnt delivered to the Jews at 
Mount Sinai was not of Divine origin. But, without adverting to 
the ample discussions Avhich have lately taken iilaco among biblical 
scholars about the authorship and history of the Poutatouch,* it is 
sufficient to remind the reader, that, assuming Moses to hai'^o AViittou 
those Books, still it is universally admitted, and indeed is und(3ni- 
ablc, that numerous additions have been made to them in much latcn* 
times, “In the Poiitateuch,” says Bishop Marsh, “ avo sometimes 
find names of places, which names AA’^cre not given to those places till 
after the time of MokSOS. . . . Otlier passages, whicli could not 

have proceeded from the baud of Moses, arc of the folb)Avirig doscrij)- 
tiou : ^ These are tho kings that reigned over the land of Fdoin, 
before there rciguod any king OA'cr the children of Israel ’ (Gen. 
xxxvi. 31). These AA^ords were undoubtedly Avrittoii after the esta- 
blishment of monarchy in Israel, and therefore long after tlio time 
of Moses. But they do not proA^o that the Pentateuch itself Avas Jiot 
Avritteu hy Moses. They only slieA\% that wo have hero an addiUoiL 
to the text of jMcscs. Noav such mlditions do not affect tlio general 
authenticity of tlio Avork, and are easily distinguisliod from Avhat Avas 
Avritton by Moses. 

‘‘ Additions of another kind are such as that Avhich is found iii tho 
thirty-fourth chapter of Deuteronomy. Tho thirty-third chapter, 
Avhich contains the blessings pronounced by Moses on tho tribes 'of 
Israel, has evident tokens of being the conclusion of the Avork, as 
finished by Moses himself. But as some accouut of his death ai»])eari‘d 
a necessary addition to it, the supplement Avas made, and probably by 
Joshua, AAheiice it Avas engrafted on the book itscUV’f 

Noaa", as it happens, there is jnuch reason to suppose that some of 
the priests, who, if tlioy thomsolA^cs understood not literally, at least 
knew that the JeAvish common people did so understand, tho story of 
the creation, thought proper to add to the Fourth Commandment, as 
AATitten on the tables of stone at Mount Sinai, tho “ reason annexed-’ 

nally coexistent with the Father, or his equal in power and glory. The peru- 
sal of two passages in his Works (vol. i., pp, 277, 496), in connection with the 
prayer above quoted, leaves on my mind a strong impression that Sir AVilliam 
Jones was a Unitarian. 

* See De Wette’s Critical and .Historical Introduction to the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, translated and enlarged by Theodore Parker 
(Boston, 1843) ; Dr Giles’s Hebrew Records — An Historical Hnquiry concerning 
the Age, Authorshiji, and Authenticity of the Old Testament (hondon, iSijO) ; 
W. R. Greg’s Creed of Christendom, its Foundations and Superstructure, chap, 
iii., on '^The Authorship and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Old Testa- 
ment Canon generally ” (London, 1851) ; Sabbaths — An Inquiry into tho Origin 
of Septenary Institutions, &c., reprinted from the Westminster Review for 
Oct. 1850, p. 39 ; Critical History and Defence of tho Old Testament (-anon, 
by Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass. (Andover, 1845); and Kitto’s (Jyclopjcdia of Biblical Litera- 
ture (the unabridged edition), articles Genesis, Deuteeonomy, and Penta- 
teuch. 

t Lectures on the Several BraucheB of Divinity, Part VJI, Lcct. 34, 
pp. 66, 67, 68. 
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to it ill the Iwontioth chapter of Exodun, from which mainly our ordi- 
nary copy is taken ; — thcb intention of which proceeding probably was, 
to dispose the people more than they might otherwise have been to 
keep holy the Sabbath, which the original commandment had barely 
appointed to bo observed. 

Eusebius tolls us that the Jews, like other ancient jieoples, were 
of two sorts, the learned and unlearned ; that the latter of these, or 
the multitude, wore subjected by Moses to the literal observation of 
his laws, as delivered in words ; but the men of stronger minds were 
fi*eod from tliat subjection, and trained to a more divine philosophy, 
and to pouctrato into the hhldcii meaning.’^ Agreeably to which dis^ 
tinction, he says that ‘‘ they had public readers or interpreters called 
Deuterolfv^ who explained the recondite and enigmatical sense, not 
promiscuously to all, but to such only as were qualified to receive it.” 
All Avhich he confii'ins by the authority of Pliilo and Aristohulus, and 
tln^ constant practicie ot‘ the Essciies, who followed this figurative man- 
ner of cxjioiinding, which, even in those days, says Dr Middleton, was 
called ancient.'*^' 

That some of these Denterotw^ or other expounders or custodiers of 
the -Book of the ljaw% or its restorers after the Cajitivity, f made an 
addition to the Fourth Comiiiandmout, seems probable from the fact, 
that ill the two eopu^s of the Decalogue given in the Poiitateucli, the 
Avords of that Commandment arc slightly different, and the reasons 
annexed to it in no respect the same. 


In Exodua xx., 8-11, wc road : '' Re- 
member t)ie sabbatb-day, to keep it 
holy. Six days slialt thou labour, and 
lo all thy work : But the soA entli day 
s the sabbath of the Ijord th}" (Jod ; in 
t thou shult not do any ^York, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
man-servant, nor thy ni a id-servant, nor 
tliy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within tliy gates: For in six days the 
liord made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, and rested 
the seventh day : wherefore the Lord 
blessed the sabbath-day, and hallowed 
it.” 


But in Deut. v,, 12-15, we read : 

Keep the sabbath^day to sanctify it, 
as the Lord thy God hath commanded 
thee. Bix days thou shalt lahoui', and 
do all thy work : But the seventh day 
is the sabbath of the Lord thy God 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
man-servant, nor tliy maid-servant, nor 
thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates ; that thy man-servant and 
thy maid-servant may vest as well as 
thou. And remember that thou wast 
a servant in the land of Egypt, and 
that the Lord thy God brought thee 
out thence through a mighty hand and 
by a stretched-out arm : therefore the 
Lord thy God commanded thee to keep 
the sabbath-day. 


* Pra'par. Evang., 1. 8, x. xi. ; 1. 11, v.; ([uoted in Middleton’s Miscellaneous 
Works, vol. ii., p. 126. , 

t It is generally stated by biblical critics that Ezra, in unison with other 
distinguished men of his time, completed the collection, of the Sacred Writings 
of the .Jews, According to Dr Eavidson, “ He revised the various hooks, cor- 
rected inaccuracies tliot had crept into them, and rendered the Old Testament 
text perfectly free from error. Thus a correct and genuine copy was fhi-nishcd 
under the sanction of Heaven. Ezra, Neheiuiab, and tliose with whom ho was 
associated, were infallibly guided in the work of completing the canon. 
(Kitto’s Cyclop, of JMbl. Lit., vol. i., p. 488, art. OniTicisM, BinMCAU. See also 
the article Ezha in the same volume, p. 090.) Eoi’ all this, however, there is no 
bettor authority than tradition ; and the notion that the collectors and restorers 
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It may be assumed that, whether or uot Moses wa$ the writer of the 
Feutatcueh, both of these reasons wore not ijiscribed upon the tables 

of these books were inspired to do so with perfect correctness, is not only gra- 
tuitous, but at variance with the reasonable inference that if they had been 
so inspired, they would not have inserted, or allowed to remain, in a Divine 
Commandment, as the ground of the duty of Sabbath-observance, a statement 
which science disproves ; nor have transmitted to posterity two discrepant 
editions of the Decalogue, and two so contradictory statements concerning the 
second or substituted jiair^of tables, as we find in the two books: namely, De, 
that it was Moses who wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, the 
ten commandments’’ (Exod. xxxiv., 27, 28) ; and 2dly^ that it was not Moses, 
but the Lordy who wrote on the tables, according to the first w'riting, the ten 
commandments, . . . and gave them” (says Moses) “ unto mo” (Dcut. x. 2, 4.) 
If it be suggested that the text may have been corrupted in later times, I rejily 
that this, if it could be proved, would only be getting rid of one source of un- 
certainty by opening a wider and more troublesome one. — Other scliohirs have 
made a more modest claim on behalf of Ezra. Prideaux,” says the author of the 
article Bikle in the Eneijclopcedia Britannica, ‘‘ is of opinion that JOzra made 
additions in several parts of the Bible, w'hcre anything appeared necessary for 
illustrating, connecting, or completing the work; in tvhick he may have It '. r.n 
assisted hy the same inspiration by which they ivere Jirst written. Among siicli 
additions are to be reckoned the last chapter of Deuteronomy, in which Moses 
seems to give an account of his own death and burial, and the succession (d' 
Joshua after him. To the same cause, our learned author thinks, are to be at- 
tributed many other interpolations in the Bible, which created difficulties and 
objections to the authenticity of the sacred text, nowise to be solved without 
allowing them.” — (V’'ol. iv., p. 613, 7tb ed.) 

That Ezra and Ms coadjutors modernised the language of the Pentateuch, is 
an idea naturally suggested to the believer in its high antiquity, by the won- 
derfully little difference between its phraseology and that of books written a 
thousand years after the time of iSIoses. ** It is one of the signal characteristics 
of the Hebrew language,” says Dr John Nicholson, “ as seen in all the books 
prior to the Exile, that, notwithstanding the existence of some isolated, but im- 
portant, archaisms, such as in the foimi of the pronoun, &c. (the best collection 
of which may be seen in Uavernick, EinleiU in das Altc Test, I., i., p. 183, scq.), 
it preserves an unparalleled general uniformity of structure. The extent to 
which this uniformity prevails may be estimated, either by the fact that it Ims 
furnished many modern scholars, who reason from the analogies discovered in 
the changes in other languages in a given period, with an argument to shew 
that the Pentateuch could not have been written at so remote a datfi as is 
generally believed (Genesius, Gesch. der Hehr. i^prache, § 8) ; or by the conclu- 
sion, d fortiori, which Uavernick, whose express object it is to vindicate its 
received antiquity, candidly concedes, that ' the Books of f ’hroniclcs, Ezra, 
and Nehomiah, are the earliest in which the language differs sensibly from that 
in the historical portions of the Pentateuch’ {Einlcit. i., p. 180.) \Ve are here 
solely concerned with the fact that this uniformity of type exists. The general 
causes to which it is to he ascribed are to he sought in the genius of the lan- 
guage itself, as less suscex^tihle of change; in the stationary civilization of the 
Hebrews during the period; and in their comparative isolation as regardetl 
nations of foreign language (8ee Ewald’s Ilehr. Gram., § 7). The i>avtic«ljir 
causes dexicnd on the age and author assigned to each hook falling within this 
period, and involve questions utterly alien to the scox>c*of this article.’’ — (Kitto’s 
Oycl. of Bib. hit., vol. i,. p. 824, art. IlEBltEW Eanouaoe.) . 

The causes here referred to will hai-dly satisfy those wiu> remember that, even 
in Solomon’s reign, the civilization of the Hebrews was much greater than in 
the time of Moses ; that intercourse always existed between them and the Egyx»- 
tians, antt their other neighbours ; and that there are natural internal causes 
for frequent changes in the forms of speech. But on this subject f refer to the 
works of De Wette and Dr Giles on the one sidci, and Moses 8iuart on the 
other. 

Dr Nicholson, in concluding the article above quoted, offers to British thcolo- 
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ut stouo (f\)r had they beou so, it is likoly tliat both wouhl liavo been 
recorded in each of the two copies of the Decalogue) ; and some com- 
mentators have even concluded that the discrepance makes it doubtful 
if either of the reasons was. But supposing that one of the editions 
of the Commandment, including the reason annexed, is au.thentic, I 
think we are bound to prefer that given in Deuteronomy, which not 
merely onaits the reference to an alleged fact of no special interest to 
the Israelites at the time, and which science utterly disproves, — but, 
with evidoiit suitableness to existing circumstances, represents the 
Sabbath as instituted^ in commemoration of their recent deliverance 
from Egyptian taskmasters. 

Thus a discrepance, which has at all times been a source of perplex- 
ity to theologians, is found at last to he the moans of delivering the 
h ourth Commandment, if not the whole Decalogue, or even the Jewish 
law in all its departments, from what, in other circumstances, might 
liavo seemed a fatal objection to its Divine authority ! 

The impossibility of giving any rational account of the difference 
between the two editions of the Commandment, on the supposition 
that both are genuine, and that a reason was annexed to the pre- 
cept as written on the table of stone, may be seen from Bishop 
Watson^s attempt, in his Apology for tho Bible, to obviate the diffi- 
culty, Speaking of the Sabbath, he says : As to there being two 
reasons given for its being kept holy — one, that on that day God 
rosted from the work of creation ; tho other, that on that day God had 
given them rest from tho servitude of Egypt — I see no contradiction in 
iho accounts. If a man, in writing the history of England, should in- 
form his readers, that the Parliament had ordered the fifth of No- 
vomber to bo kept holy, because on that flay God had delivered the 
ination from a bloody intended massacre by gunpoivder ; and if, in an- 
otlier part of bis history, he should assign the deliverance of our church 
and nation from Popery and arbiti’ary power, by the arrival of King 
William, as a reason for its being kept holy, would any ono contend that 
he was not justified in both these ways of expression, or that we ought 
from theiico to conclude that he was not the author of them both ?” 

gians some advice, which they would do well to consider, as to the necessity of 
qualifying themselves to judge of, and, where necessary, discuss in a scholar- 
like fashion, the bold inquiries of the German theologians. These, he justly 
observes, “ will force themselves on our notice. It is impossible for us much 
longer to be ignorant of their existence; for that which no English bookseller 
ventures to undertake, finds a more enterprising j)ublisher in America, and 
soon visits our shores in an English dress. These investigations are conducted 
in a spirit of philological and historical criticism which has never yet been 
brought to bear, with such force, on tho most important biblical questions. 
The wounds which they deal to the ancient traditions cannot be healed by re- 
ference to commentators whose generation knew nothing of our doubts and 
diiiiculties. The cure must be sympathetic ; it must he effected by the same 
weapon' tliat caused the wound. If tho monstrous disproportion which books 
relating to ecclesiastical antiquity bear, in almost every theological bookseller’s 
catalogue, over those relating to biblical philology, be an evidence of the degree 
to which these studies have fallen into neglect, and if the few books in which 
an acquaintance with Hebrew is necessary, which do appear, are a fair proof 
of our 2 > resent ability to meet the Gormans with their own weapons — then 
there is indeed an urgent necessity that theological students should pi'epare for 
tho increased demands of the future,*’ 

Siniilnr advice was given by a writer in the Kdinhnrgh JR^view so long ago 
as 1831 (vol. liv., p, 238K but 'with little apparent ellVet. 

G 
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One may imagine, ^Yithout much difficulty, the smile which must 
have played upon the sliarp features of Tom Paine when he read this 
portion of Watson’s answer to his Ago of Reason ; since, by evading 
the real difficulty, the Bishop here virtually confesses his inability 
to meet it. For the question is not about a difference between two 
accounts” merely (though, even as ho puts it, the case is but lamely 
handled by him), but about a discrepance between two copies of a law 
which was written on a table of stone, A true historical parallel would 
have been the supposition, that a writer of English history had in one 
part of his work given a copy of an Act of Parliament, passed imme- 
diately after the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, ordaining the 5th of 
November to be kept holy for the express and solo reason that God 
had delivered the nation from a bloody intended massacre ; and in 
another part of his history had given a second copy of the same Act, 
in which was assigned, not this reason, but the allegation 'that on the 
6th of November an old British king, who lived about the time of the 
Trojan war, had finished the great Bruidical temple of Stonehenge, 
and ordained that, in coiumomoration of this event, the day should 
be observed as a festival for ever. In such a case everybody would 
have seen in a moment, that both copies of the statute of James I. 
could not be the genuine Act of Parliiimcnt, and that the coi>y in 
which the Gunpowder Plot Avas mentioned was much the more likely to 
be so. — Baxter, with all his ingenuity, makes an equally deplorable 
figure. Ill answer to the question, Why doth Dent. v. repeat it 
(the Fourth Commandment) in so different words ?” he has nothing 
better to say than this : Because the words are but for the sense, 
and they being kept in the ark as Avritton in stone and safe from 
alteration, Moses, in Deut. v., gave them the sense, and added some 
of his OAvn explication ; and nothing is altered to obscure the sense.” 
(T'F(P?*5, vol. xix., p. 186.) Would a similar explanation satisfy any 
reader of the suj^posed history of England ? Would tlio theory bo 
for a moment listened to, that the Act of Parliament being kept 
among the public records, and safe from alteration, tho historian gave 
the sense of it, and added some of his own explication, Avithout alter- 
ing anything to obscure the sense ? In the modern case supposed, an 
appeal might be made to the records of Parliament, and so the ques- 
tion bo determined, Avhether the Gunpowder Plot or the completion 
of the temple of Stonehenge Avas tho real origin of the festival ; but 
how could Baxter, or how can we^ aaIio haA^o no access to the tables on 
which the Decalogue Avas inscribed, discover that the words in tho 
Exodus edition of the Commandment, and not those ill the Deuteronomy 
edition, Avere those which were “written in stone ?”* 

Dr Geddes,. in his Translation of tho Old Testament, prints the 
Decalogue in capital letters, and in Deuteronomy terminates those of 
the Fourth Commandment at the AA-'ord “ gates Ho then interpolates 
“ &c.,” to signify that Moses did not take the trouble to transcribe a 
second time the reason annexed in Exodus ; and adds, in small letters, 
the reason which is annexed in Deuteronomy — thus representing it as 
not a part of what was written on siono, but an explanatory remark 
which Mo^es did take the trouble to add, in writing the Book of Deute- 
ronomy. This is no doubt very ingenious ; but even Avore such extra- 
vagant conjectures allowable, tho question would still in vain domand 
a reply — Why cut off tho “ reason” from tho Commandment as ve- 
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corded in Deuteronomy, and let it stand in that found in Exodus ; in- 
stead of cutting it off from Exodus, and lotting it stand in Deute- 
ronomy ? If the internal evidence of prohability he regarded — even 
independently of the hearings of astronomy and geology on the 
question — is not the balance greatly in favour of the latter ? 

Before leaving the subject of the Jewish cosmogony, I cannot help so- 
liciting the attention of the reader to a remarkable passage in a reli- 
gious work lately published by one of the present Professors of science 
.in the university of Edinburgh. “ On the subject of Bible teaching 
in reference to the laws of nature^” says he, the following remarks of 
Oaussen deserve to be studied : ‘ Open the Bible, examine the fifty sacred 
authors therein, from Moses — who wrote in the wilderness 400 years 
before the siege of Troy — to the fisherman son of Zebedee, who wrote 
1500 yeai*s later in Ephesus and Patmos, under the reign of Doini- 
tian; and yov will find none op a?HosE mistakes which the 

SCIENCE OF EVERY COUNTRY DETECTS IN THE WORKS OP PRECEDING 

GENERATIONS. Cavofully go through the Bible from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, in search of such faults ; and as you carry on the investigation, 
remember that it is a book Avhich treats of everything, which describes 
nature^ which recounts its wonders, which records its creation^ which tells 
us of the formation of the heavens^ of the light, of the waters, of the air, of 
the mountains, of animals, and of plants; — that it is a book which ac- 
quaints us with the first revolutions of the world, andVhich foretells also 
its last ; — that it is a book wiiicn describes them with circumstan- 
tial DETAILS, invests them with sublime poetry, and chants them in 

fervent melodies Well, search in its 50 authors, its 66' 

books, its 1189 chaj>ters, and its 31,173 verses, — search for a single one 
of the thousand errors with which every ancient and modern author abounds, 
when they speah of the heavens or of the earth, of their revolutions or their 
elements, and you -will pail to find it. . . . It never does vio-- 

lence to facts, nor to the principles of sound natural philosophy. Never 
IN one single instance will you find it in opposition to the just ideas 
which science has given ns, regarding the form of our globe, its magnitude, 
AND ITS GEOLOGY. . . . Tlievo is, therefore, no physical error 

WHATEVER IN THE ScRTPTUREs; and this TRANSCENDENT PACT, 
which becomes more admirable in proportion as it is made the subject of 
closer investigation, is a striking proof of tho inspiration which dic- 
tated them, EVEN TO their least expressions.”’* 

Either this Qausseii is acquainted with physical science, or he is not 
If lie is not, how comes he to make the bold and (as we must, on tho 
supposition, regard them) most impudent, and unwarrantable assertions 
which have just been quoted ? If he is, then, unless insanity bo pre- 
sumed, bo must know that what he here allirms is false ; and ho is basely 
playing upon the credulity of the ignorant. 

Why the respectable Professor to whom I am indebted for my know- 
ledge of the passage containing these romantic fictions, thinks that they 

deserve to bo studied” by tho people of Great Britain, is a mys- 
tery of which I have in vain endeavoured to find a solution. That he, 
an educated layman, unencumbered by tho trammels of the profes- 

* Phyto-Theology ; or, Botanical Sketches, intended to illustrate fche Works 
of God, &c. By John Hutton Balfour, M.D,, Prof, of Medicine and Botany in 
the University of Edinburgh. Pp. 205- 8. Edinburgh, 1861,. ^ 

Qaussen is a Professor in the Theological School of Geneva. The work in 
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sional theologian — that lie, an able teacher of science in the metropo- 
litan university of Scotland — b§>lioyes in the Hebrew cosmogony and 
astronomy — as Gaussen, if sincere, unquestionably does — is a suppo- 
sition hardly to be made. That, differing in ox^inion fi'om Gaussen, ho 
nevertheless conceives that the cause of religion may be served by pre- 
senting false assertions for the favourable consideration of his readers, 
is equally at variance with probability.* And, that he quotes those . as- 
sertions in order to excite the laughter or indignation of knowing and 
discerning men, is inconsistent at once with the seriousnesl of his cha- 
racter, the nature and object of his work, and the manner in which the 
Xiassage is introduced. 

Only one other theory occurs to me, and it is this : — That having 
met the passage by chance, or had it thrust under his notice by some 
officious friend, he perused it hastily, stuffed it as hastily into the book 
he was compiling, was too busy to read or consider it in the x>roof-shect, 
and sent it forth under the sanction of his authority, for the edificatiop 
of the British people — and all this without suspecting for a moment 
that he was doing his cause the disservice of occasioning. the enemies 
of the Lord to blaspheme,” and tempting, perhaxis, the more intelli- 
gent among his Christian brethren to ‘‘make shil)wrcck of their faith.” 
For, as the sober-minded Tillotson observes, nothing hath been more 
pernicious to Christian religion, than the vain pretence of men to 
greater assurance concerning things relating to it, than they can malce 
good ; the mischief of which is this — that when DiscEiiNrNO anb in- 
quisitive MEN FIND THAT MEN PRETEND TO GREATER MATTERS THAN 
ANY CAN PROVE, this miJces them doubt of all they say, and to call in 
question the truth of Christianity f 

But this mode of accounting for Gausson’s appearance under such 
excellent pati'onage is not more satisfactory than the conjectures al- 
ready dismissed ; implying, as it does, on the part of the xiatron, such a 
reckless disregard of his own reputation, and want of respect for the 

which this passage occurs is not named by Dr Balfour 5 but I am able to supply 
the omission by referring to p. 199 of a translation from the French, entitled, 

‘It is written Or, Every Word and Expression in the Scriptures proved to 
be from God. By Professor L. Gaussen. London, 1847.” The author, then, 
believes that both editions of the Fourth Commandment are genuine, and that 
God and Moses were each the writer on the tables of stone. 

* “ For it is no unreasonable discourse to say, that God will not be served 
with a lie ; for he does not need one, and he hath moans enough to support all 
those truths which he hath commanded, and hath supplied every honest cause 
with enough for its maintenance, and to contest against its. adversaries. . . . 

Nothing is more dishonourable to God than to offer a sin in sacrifice to him, and 
nothing more incongruous in the nature of the thing, than that truth and false- 
hood should support each other, or that true doctrine should live at the charges 
of a lie.” — Taylor^ 8 Liberty of Prophesying^ Sect. xi. 

See also Archbishop Whately’s Essay on Pious Frauds, in his work on the 
Errors of liomanism having their Origin in Human Naturiss. 

f Tillotson ’s Works, vol, ix., p. 242, ed. 1759 ; Sermon 222. 

Strange to say, even Bishop Horsley is guilty of extravagance not far short 
of that of Gaussen, in reference to a kindred subject. He asserts that “ the 
apostles and primitive teachers were profound metaphysicians, the best of moral- 
ists, weU’4nformed historians, accurate logicians, and excellent in a peculiar 
strain of eloquence”! — {Ordination Sermon preached before Dr Samuel Hallifaao, 
quoted in Wakefield’s Memoirs, vol. i., p. 284.) Wakefield comments on this 
passage with contemptuous severity, and takes occasion to lament that the dis- 
positions of Horsley should have been warped to such an excessive obliquity 
as displays itself throughout his writings.” 
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public, as it is impossible tp ascribe to the eminent Professor in ques- 
tion. I therefore abandon the problem in despair. 

It is sometimes.said that tbo citizens of Glasgow dislike to be anywise 
excelled by their neighbours of the Scottish metropolis. What truth 
there is in the allegation I do not protend to determine ; but if there 
is any, they will perhaps learn with some interest, that, sublime as are 
the flights of Gaussen under the patronage of an Edinburgh Professor, 
those of a clerical townsman of their own, in reference to a leading 
department of the same subject, are, if not superior, at least fully equal, 
in heroism, to the achievements of the other. For, not content with 
making the general assertion “ that the first chapter of Genesis proves 
itself to be an inspired document by its unadorned brevity and compre- 
hensive truth;”* and that “ Avithoutthis history the world would be in 
comparative darkness, but that, in the Jirst page of Genesis, a child mag 
learn more in an hour tJian all the philosophers in the world learned without 
it in thousands of years he intimates, that, so far from throwing dis- 
credit upon the Hebrew narrative, the discoveries of geologists have 
actually placed beyond all doubt its title to be considered as a revela- 
tion from above, by disclosing for tho first time an amount of scien- 
tific knowledge on the part of tho Jewish lawgiver, that is perfectly 
astounding to the well-informed reader of his writings. “ Whence” 
asks Dr Eadie, did Moses receive Oie knowledge which philosophy has been 
so long in reaching, through the paths of geology? Was the generation in 
which ho lived more learned than any Avhich succeeded for Ihousands 
of years? There is not tho slightest shadow of evidence to sustain so 
incredible a position. It could not be through die- slow processes of geolo- 
gical investigation,, either of himself or his contemporaries, that Moses 

UEAUXED THE SUBEIME TUUTUS WUXCH WERE niDUEir FBOU AuiS- 

TOTiiE AND PYTHAaoRAs. The Superior wisdom which distinguishes 
the Hebrew prophet from all his contempoi'aries, and renders his simple 
narrative a standard oe truth in all aoes, was fiwn above. It was 
from Him who made the world that Moses learned tho history of its 
creation.” J 

If Voltairo himself had taken up the pen in order to throAV ridi- 
cule upon tho Scriptures, could ho have produced anything half so 
skilfully contrived for the purpose, as this extract from a volume 
which, as wo learn from its preface, is “ in accordance with tho spirit 
and principles of the Evangelical Alliance?” 

I have searched Dr Eadie’s pages with no little curiosity and dili- 
gence for tho details of the profound geological knowledge which Moses 
is said to have possessed ; but with most insignificant i-oward for my 
pains. The only item of infonnation that I have discovered is a 
statement in p. 180, that “ geology accords with Scripture, in affirming 
that tho present system, with man himself, is of very recent origin — 
a feature wherein, so far as it is true (i.e., in regard to the recent 
origin of man)i the Jewish narrative is, upon Dr Eadffs own shewing, on 
cm equality wiih Ovid's Metamorphoses — a passage of which, as ti'anslated 

* A Biblical Oyclopoedia, &c., edited by John Sadie, LL.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian Church, and Minister of the 
United Presbyterian Congregation, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. Glasgow, 1849, 
Art. Creation, p. 181. 

t Art. Genesis, p. 282. 

i Art. Moses, pjt. 413, 414. 
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bp Drydeii, is quoted in the very pope wh&re ihis evidence of the superna- 
tural knowledge of Moses is adduced!! lu that passage the Koman 
poet, after doscrihing the reduction of chaos to order and harmony, 
and tho subsequent creation of the lower animals, proceeds to mention 
the crowning work of the Deity : — 

A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet; and then was man design’d ; 

■Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast. 

For empire form’d, and fit to rule the rest.” ' , 

The resemblance between the two cosmogonies is evident enough, and 
Dr Badie accounts for it by affirming (for he does not merely conjecture) 
that Ovid here delivers “ a remnant of patriarchal tradition.” Por 
my part, I affirm nothing where nothing can be known ; I merely ask 
whether, independently of tradition, two narratives of primeval events 
might not naturally concur in representing the brutes which were to bo 
ruled by man, as created before tho man who was to rule them ? In all 
human experience of government, tho subjects have necessarily existed 
before the appointment of their governors ; besides that it must ever 
have been known from observation, that the skill of human workers is 
increased by practice, aud that a skilful artificer naturally tries to 
excel his former achievements. If, therefore, any critic should explain 
the coincidence, in the particular before us, between the Hebrew and 
Latin narratives, by saying that what was universally time of human 
rulers in relation to human subjects, might easily be imagined by Greek 
and Latin writei's to be true of human i-ulers in relation to brute 
subjects ; that these cosmogonists might, as naturally, imagine the 
Divine Artificer to have produced his masterpiece after, and not be- 
fore, the less noble creatures ; and that it would in reality have been 
more surprising if they had not concurred with tho Jewish writer 
in so representing the order of events, than it is that they do; — if, 
I say, anybody should argue thus, I should be reluctant to condemn 
his suggestions as absurd. 

When the present Archbishop of Canterbury wrote, about forty 
years ago, while geology was in a most crude and imperfect condition, 
his Treatise on the Records of Creation, he ventured to maintain only 
this, “ That the Mosaic history is not inconsistent with geological dis- 
coveries.”* “ All,” says he, “ that I am conceracd to establish, is 
the unreasonableness of supposing that geological discoveries, as far 
as they have hitherto proceeded, are hostile to the Mosaic account of tho 
creation,” f W ould he have taken up oven this position at tho pre- 
sent day ? Assuredly not ! What, then, shall we say of the discre- 
tion of Dr Eadie, in putting forward tho late discoveries of geologists 
(which everybody else either believes to bo, or is afraid of being, 
absolutely fatal to belief in the first chapter of Genesis as a history), as 
conOlusive evidence that tho narrative is literally true, and, because 
of its marvelloift truth, must have been dictated by the Deity to a 
writer whose profound scientific knowledge, thus displayed, could have 
had no other than a Divine origin ? 

One other. exquisite sample of Dr Badio’s mode of elucidating and 

* 'Treatise on the Records of Creation, by John Bird Sumner. Lond., 1816. 
Vol. i., App., No. I. 

t JbW , p. 28.3. 
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defending the Scriptures is worthy of notice. It occurs in the article 
Firmament, p. 269, where he says that the word expanse would more 
perfectly convey the meaning of the original word ; that the Jews 
probably understood by it an immense arch overhead, studded with 
stars, and forming a sort of separating wall between the upper and 
lower waters (Ps, xix. 1 ; Dan. xii. 3) ; that it “ represents a false idea, 
an idea current in Egypt ; but the inspired narrative makes mention 
only of an expanse — speaks the truth, truth which modern science does 
not gains&y. * Let Grod be true, and every man a liar.’ He does not 
say that the concave above is a solid. Translations of his language 
say so ; but ho only says it was an ‘ expanse’ which his benignant and 
wise power created.” Now, to create an expanse is to create some- 
thing expanded or spread out ; and this expanded thing must be in one 
of three states — solid, liqiwd, or aerial. When an expanse is men- 
tioned, but not actually said to be solid, liquid, or aerial, how may we 
know in which of these states it is? Why, by considering the context, 
and drawing thence such inferences as it is capable of aftbrding. Sup- 
pose you wore told that the maiden followed mournfully with her 
eyes the bark of her lover, as it glided o’er the blue expanse,” would 
you doubt that this expanse was a liquid one, although the speaker 
had omitted to. ‘‘ say^^ so ? And if the fact of its liquidity Avere called in 
question on the ground* of this omission, would you not reply, that 
your informant had said as mnch as that the sea or a lake was the ex- 
panse Avhicli the bark glided over ? Now, although it is true, as Dr 
Eadio says, that God” (or the writer in Genesis) “ does not say that 
the concave above isa5o//d,” the most superficial examination of what 
is said about it, is sullicient to convince any man of ordinary intelli- 
gence that a solid is meant. For Avhat does the writer tell us ? Hero 
are his words: *‘And God said, Let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the Avators, and let it divide the Avators from the watei'S. And 
God made tho firmament, and divided the waters AAhieh Avere under 
the firmament from the Avaters Avhicli Avere above the firmament : and 
it Avas so. And God called the firmament Heaven.” Tho question, 
then, is. What sort of firmament AA^as cajiable of dividing waters 
above it from Avaters beloAv it ? A solid firmament, and that alone^ is 
tho obvious and only rei)ly. Yet because the narrative does not sayjn 
so many tvords that the blue vault of heaven “ is a solid,” Ave are to 
put our understandings to* sleep, and believe, forsooth, that nothing 
was meant but Avhat modern science has jiroA^d (in opposition to the 
notion Avhich Avas of necessity current,” not merely “in Eoypt,” hut 
everyxoKerej and at all times^ until the truth vras discoA^oved hy Coper- 
nicus — nay, Avhich is current to this hour among children and other 
ignorant persons,) to he merely the vaulted appearance caused hy the 
blue atmosphere of the earth.* But to Avhat purpose, after all, Avould 
this abnegation of our reason he ? How could the aerial “ expanse” 

* By the ancient astronomers, “ the sun, moon, and planets, Avere thought to 
bo carried round the earth, fixed each to a separate orb or heaA^eu of solid but 
transparent matter. . . . The other stars were supposed to be fixed in an 

outer orb, beyond which were two crystalline spheres (as they were called), and 
on the outside of all, tho primum mobile or moveable, Avhich sphere was sup- 
posed to revolve round the earth in twenty-four hours, and by its friction, or 
rather, as most of the philosophers of that day chose to term it, by the sort of 
heavenly iniliionco which it exercised on the interior orbs, to carry them round 
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>vhicli we had brought ourselves to discover iu Genesis deliver us from 
our difficulties, unless we could prevail upon modern science to let us 
believe in waters aiove this expanse, as well as belo.W it ? Good reason, 
assuredly, had Mr Baden Powell for penning the i*emark above quoted, 
that if the object be, instead of discovering truth, to say something 
plausible to satisfy prejudice, and avoid giving offence to popular be- 
lief, there is no limit to the inventions which mm will not readily swallow 
iloivn^ if only made palatable to their preposscssmis^^^’^ 

with a similar motion .’’ — Life of (Jaiileo, by Mr Drinkwater, in the Library of 
Useful KnowUdgty p. 11, 12. 

In chap. xiii. of the excellent biography from which this passage is' taken, 
there is a detailed and most interesting account of the recantation which 
Grulileo was compelled to make at Home in 1633, of his belief in the earth’s 
revolution on its axis. On that celebrated occasion, the great astronomer con- 
descended to declare that he abjured, cursed, %nd detested the false opinion 
which maintains that the sun is the centre of the system and immoveable ; and 
that the earth is not the centre and moveable” (p. 62) } but it is said that, as 
he rose from his knees, he stamped on the ground, and whispered to one of his 
friends LI pur si muove — (It does move though.)” Pascal, in the 18th of his cele- 
brated letters to the Jesuits, says : — It is in vain that you have procured against 
Galileo a decree from Home, condemning his opinion of the earth’s motion. 
Assuredly, that will never prove it to be at rest ; and if we have unerring ob- 
servations proving that it turns round, not all mankind together can keep it 
from turning, nor themselves from turning with it.” Mr Drinkwater adds that 
the reluctance of the papal authorities at Rome to admit what nobody any 
longer doubts, has survived to the present time ; for Bailly informs us (IJistoire 
de VAstronomie Moderne), that the utmost endeavours of Lalande, when at Rome, 
to obtain that Galileo’s work should be erased from the Index of prohibited 
books were entirely iuefiectual, in consequence of the decree which had been 
fulminated against him } and in fact, both it and the book of Copernicus, ‘nisi 
corrigatur,’ are still to be seen on the forbidden list of 1828” (p. ■ 64). Sir 
Charles Lyell, however, mentions that he “ was assured in the same year by Pro* 
feasor Scarpellini, at Rome, that Pius VII., a 2 >ontiff distinguished for his love 
of science, had prpeured a repeal of the edicts against Galileo and the Coi)erni- 
can system. lie had assembled the Congregation ; and the late Cardinal Tori- 
ozzi, assessor of the Sacred Office, proposed ‘ that they should wipe offi this 
scandal from the Chui’ch.’ The repeal,” adds liycll, “ was carried, with the dis- 
sentient voice of one Dominican only. Long before that time, the Newtonian 
theory had been taught in the Sapienza, and all Catholic universities in Europe 
(with the exception, 1 am told, of Salamanca) ; but it was always required of 
, in deference to the decrees of the Church, to use the term hypothesis, 
theory. They now speak of- the Copcrnican theory. — {LyelVs Prin- 
ciples of Geology, 7th ed., p. 68.) Sir Charles quotes, on p. 41, a declaration 
which was extracted in 1751 by the Sorbonne, or Faculty of Theology in Paris, 
from the Count de Buffon, who had taught in his Natural History that “ the 
waters of the sea have produced the mountains and valleys of the land — the 
waters of the heavens, reducing all to a level, will at last deliver the whole land 
over to the sea, and the sea successively prevailing over the land, will leave dry 
new continents like those which we inhabit.” It is as follows : — “ I declare 
that I had no intention to contradict the text of Scripture \ that 1 believe most 
firmly all therein related about the creation, both as to order of time and matter 
of fact ; and I abandon everything in ray book respecting the formation of the 
earth, and, generally, all which may be contrary to the narration of Moses.”- — 
UisU Nat., Tom. v., ed. de pimp. Royale, Paris, 1769.) This farce is a fit ac- 
companiment to the recantation of Galileo. 

* “ Our loi^-continued litigation with sophists,” says. Isaac Taylor, (and, he 
might have added, our own long-continued practice of sophistry,) “ has drawn- 
us away from the full native force, to the smallest possible grammatical value of 
certain words and phrases. But the native force of language is nothing more 
than it£f true value, in. all cases when an ingenuous writer adapts himself to in- 
genuous readers; and the denuded meaning which criticism evolvcsi bears much 
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How favourably does the candid and intelligent Dr John Pye Smith 
Appear comparison with such special pleaders as Dr Eadie ! After 
remarking that tho Hebrew language has no word for air, properly 
speaking (of which the Jews knew nothing), but only words signifying 
visible watory vapour, smoke, wind, a zophyi' whisper, and a storm, he 
proceeds : But of elastic fluids they had no idea. The word firmament 
strictly signiflos a solid substance, extended by beating out, or rolling, 
or any other mode of working upon a ductile mass. The old word jfir- 
'inamcfiit was therefore tho most proper.”* Ho adds, in a note, this ex- 
tract from an eminent American theologian : “ I say, ‘ solid expanse;^ 
for nothing can be more certain than that the apparent \vclkin above 
us, in which tho heavenly bodies seem to move, is spoken of in Grenesis 
i., and in other parts of Scripture, as a solid and expanded arch or 
ceiling over our heads. Yet what reality is there in such a supposi- 
tion ? The scriptural Avritors were not commissioned to teach philo- 
sophy, nor astronomy ; and they have always spoken of objects like 
those just mentioned, merely in an optical manner ; in the way in 
which they present themselves to the eye, either of the body or of the 
mind.”f Thus do these two divines not only hold the conclusion which I 
have maintained on the supposition that “ expanse^* is the correct trans- 
lation, but utterly repudiate Dr Eadie’s proposition that the Jewish 
winter (who, he afiirms, is “ God”) “does not say that tho concave 
above is a solid.” 

Ono other specimen of reconciliation of science with Scripture may 
be inserted hero, as being equally well fitted with those already ad- 
duced, to excite the laughter or the sorrow of the reader. In a late 
number of an Italian Protestant Magazine called VEco di Savonarola^ 
published in London, there is an article by a Signor Mapei on “ Chris- 
tianity from tho Scientific Point of View in which he not only, like 
Dr Eadie, asserts the harmony of science and Scripture, but, unlike 
him, makes a real attempt to prove that such harmony exists. As a 
specimen of his arguments, a^wriler in the Leader of 27th March 1852, 
gives tho following summary of his doctrine concerning ono knotty 
point which has already engaged our attention. “ In the Mosaic ac- 

the Bame relation to tlie genuine sense of the writer, which a sear anatomical 
preparation, with its shrivelled fibres, and blanched hones, bears to tlie living 
man .” — (^Saturday Evening the author of Natural History of Enthusiasm, p. 
377. Lond. 1832.) 

In another essay, entitled State of Sacred Science,” in the same volume, this 
eminent writer assigns for the low condition of that science amongst us, a reason 
which powerfully co-operates with the foregoing, in producing its actual idight. 
“ The simple circumstance,” says he, that books have become one of the most 
considerable articles of commerce, has reversed the direction of the influence of 
which the press is the medium. Our literature is commandedy or controlled, by 
the people^ and only in a secondary sense commands them. The reader has 
grown into an importance that makes him lord of the writer. Authors fur- 
nish (how should they do otherwise ?) that which readers ask for, or will re- 
ceive.” — (P. 107.) Let theological writers, however, beware of forming too low- 
an estimate of that which readers will receive,” or even will read w ithout dis- 
gust and indignation. The intelligence of the people is now a stage beyond that 
in which all but a few were capable of being irajiosed upon by the misstate- 
ments and sophistries of ignorant or unscrupulous divines. To the latter class 
(if it still survive amongst us), 1 recommend the perusal of Archbishop Whately’s 
Essay on Pious Fi^auds, in his work on the Errors of Romanism, &c., 4th ed., p. 73. 

* Relation between Scripture and Geology, 4th ed,, p. 188. 

t Prof. Moses Stuart, in the Amer. Bihlioth, Sacra, 1843, p. 142, 
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count, light is created before the sun, and Signor Mapei considers this 
a proof of the Divine inspiration ; for if Moses had not written under 
the impulse of Eternal Wisdom, he would not have written that which 
must have been so repugnant to his ideas ; as to him the sun must have 
seemed the source of all light ! Without pausing hero,” adds the 
critic, “ to inquire whence Signor Mapei learned that Moses imagined 
■the sun to bo the source of all light, we pass to his explanation. Science, 
he informs us, has proved the truth of Genesis, by proving that light 
does not emanate from the sun, ‘ but exists in the atmosphere* {esiste 
nelP atmosfera)^ and the solar disc exercises an influence on it by set- 
ting the molecules in motion.’ Wo leave this theory of light to Baden 
Powell or Brewster. Meanwhile who does uot see that if the solar 
disc is requisite to cause the molecular movement named light, the 
blunder in Genesis remains unexplained as it did before ?” 

It is sometimes said or insinuated by those who see that if the geo- 
logists are in the right, the Hebrew cosmogony cannot be literally 
true, that as geology is but an immature science, its cultivators may 
be rash in speaking so positively as they do, and the orthodox belief 
about the six days of creation may by and by turn out to bo the true 
one after all. Dr King, for instance, says : ‘‘ As regards the bearing 
of physical facts on the elucidation of Scrii)ture, we are, if 1 mistake 
not, doing little more as yot than examining witnesses ; and Ave must 
exercise a little patience before Ave find ourseh^es in a condition to 
sum up the evidence, or to pronounce judgment. Geology is but feel- 
ing its way to the formation of a complete and coherent system. If 
in its present state it exhibited an api)arent accordance with our in- 
terpretation of Scripture, ncAv difficulties might arise from subsequent 
geological discoveries. It is enough for the present that apparent 
contradictions are becoming less prominent, Avhilo iJossiblo means of 
reconciliation are enlarging on the vieAV.” — (P. 65.) Noav, it is true 
that geology is incomplete ; so are astronomy, chemistry, electricity, 
and all the other physical sciences. But, in each of them, innumerable 
facts and principles are ascertained by evidence so strong, that, if avo 
regard them as doubtful, wo can believe nothing whatever, but shall 
set ourselves afloat, Avithout chart or compass, on the sea of universal 
scepticism. Tlie question as to physical science in relation to Scrip- 
ture, is not Avhether geology and astronomy are “ complete and cohe- 
rent systems,” hut simply whether they have established facts which prove 
the scriptural narrative of the creation^ if literally interpreted^ to he false. 
This question every man of competent kiioAvlodgo and sane under- 
standing has anSAvered, and cannot help answering, in the aflirmative ; 
and such being the case, the admitted defects of geology are not of the 
slightest consequence in the discussion. They no more weaken the 
facts already ascertained, than our ignorance about the relations of 
the planetary system to other sidereal groups, throAvs douhfc upon the 
Copernicaii astronomy. That apparent contradictions'*^ botAVoen geo- 
logy and Scripture are becoming less prominent^^^ is i)rocisoly the re- 
verse of the fact. 

The difficulty of ascertaining God’s truth has been a theme of re- 
mark and frequent complaint in every ago. Our business,” says 
Dr Isaac Ban*ow, “ is to find truth ; the which, even in matters of 
high importance, is not easily to be discoA^ered : being as a vein of 
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silver, encompassed with earth and mixed with dross, deeply laid in 
the obscurity of things, wrapt up in false appearances, entangled with 
objections, and perplexed with debates ; being therefore not readily 
discoverable, especially by minds clouded with prejudices, lusts, pas- 
sions, partial affections, appetites of honoi^r and interest ; whence to 
descry it req[uireth the most curious observation and solicitous cir- 
cumspection that can be ; together with great pains in the prepa- 
ration and purgation of our minds toward the inquiry of it,”* 

This difficulty of the search for truth, has at all times and in all 
countries, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic (tliough most avow- 
edly in the latter), brought into play that natural tendency of human 
nature to repose on the fancied infallibility of some authority in mat- 
ters of faith.f This all arc ready enqugh to acknowledge with respect 
to those who differ from them, but very apt to overlook in tho case 
of themselves and their adljorents. The Protestants marvel at the 
implicit deference paid by the Romanists to the Pope as an infal- 
lible guide, and are quick to discover weighty reasons why it should 
not bo paid. His warrant, they admit, would be a very commodious 
way of settling the truth, if it were a way at all ; but,” says Jeremy 
Taylor, it is none ; for this can never end our controversies : not 
only because the greatest controversies are about this infallible guide, 
but also because, 1, Wc cannot find that there is, upon earth,' any 
such guide at all ; 2. We do not find it necessary that there should ; 
3. We find that they 'who j)retend to be this infallible guide, are 
themselves infinitely deceived ; 4. That they do not believe them- 
selves to bo infallible, Svhatever they say to us, because they do not 
put an end to all their own questions that troiiljle them ; 5. Because 
they have no peace, but what is constrained by force and government ; 
6, and Lastly, Because, if there were such a guide, we should fail of truth 
by many other causes : for, it may be, that guide would not do his 
duty ; or we aro fallible folloAvers of this infallible leader ; or we 
should not understand liis meaning at all times ; or we should bo j>er- 
verso at some times, or something as bad ; because we all confess that 
Grod is an inlallible guide, and that some Avay or other he does teach 
us sufficiently, and yet it docs come to i)ass, by our faults, that we are 
as far to seek for peace and truth as ever.” J 

* Sermon on Rom. xii. 11, “ Of Industry in our j)articulttr calling as Scholars.^’ 

t See Whately’s Essays on the Errors of Romanism having their Origin in 
Human Nature, 4th Edition, pp. xix., 107, 117. 

J Via Intelli gentian ; Taylor’s Works, vol. vi., p. 375. He refutes the doc- 
trine of the Poi>c’s infallibility at greater length in The Eiberty of Proj)hesy- 
ing, sect. vii. See also Ohillingwortli’s immortal work, The Keligion of Pro- 
testants a Safe Way to Salvation ; Bishop Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, Art. 19 ; Mr G. Gornewall Lewis’s Essay on the Influence of Au- 
thority in Matters of Opinion ; and Mr Martiueau’s Lecture on Catholic Infal- 
libilty, in his Rationale of Religious Enquiry. 

It is a curious fact, adverted to by Mr Martin eau, but wliich does not readily 
occur to ordinary minds, that even those who think tliey are relying entirely 
upon an external infallible guide, do in fact rely first of all on the infallibility 
of their own judgment^ in determining who is the infallible guide that they 
ought to follow. I cannot help adding, that, after all, it seems not less 
probable that the generality of educated and intelligent Roman Catholics 
now disbelieve the infallibility of the Pope, than it is certain that many 
members of Protestant churches have, to a greater or less extent, abandoned 
those doctrines of their professed creeds, which run counter to the reason and 
mox*al sentiments of mankind, to the established facts of science, or to the daily 
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So mucb for the insufficiency of the Roman Catholic mode of de- 
termining Ciod’s truth. But are Protestants, who so loudly exclaim 
against the pretensions of the Pope, exempt from all danger of this 
error of implicit submission to hitman authority ? To this question, 
let the words of Archbishop Whately furnish a reply : — “ By no 
means,” says he. Such might indeed have been the case, had the 
claim to infallibility for the decisions of the Church, and the com- 
parative disregard of Scripture, been the cause, instead of being, as 
in truth it was, the eject, of the tendency to pay undue deference to 
human authority. The real cause of that tendency is to be sought 
in the principles of our common nature ; — in the disposition to carry 
almost to idolatry the venoratiou due to the wise, and good, and 
great ; — in the dislike of doubt and of troublesome investigation — 
the dread of perplexity and disagreement — and the desire of having 
difficult questions finally settled, and brought into the form of dogmas 
ready-prepared for acceptance in a mass. While this disposition con- 
tinues to form a part of our nature, wo can never, but by continual 
self-distrust, be safe from its eftbets.” * And as mtiltitudes who call 
themselves Protestants yield to the temptation thus clearly pointed 
out, so others of the same denomination — and among them, strange 
to say, not a few of those sertule spirits thcmselvos — usurp the posi- 
tion of judges and rulers over others, who, equally with them, are 
commanded to call no man Master on earth ; stigmatizing “ as hetero- 
dox all appeal to private judgment except their own judgment, and 
that of such as agree with them ; and setting up the claim, either to 
/wfallibility, or — with still more presumption — a right to enforce on 
others the decisions of a fallible mind. 

“ This apparently perplexing inconsistency,” continues the Arch- 
bishop, concurring with all the great champions of Protestantism, “may 
be unravelled and explained by asking the question, — when it has 
been admitted that the Scriptui'cs are the sole unerring standard, and 
that we are not obliged to receive any thing that ‘ cannot be proved 
from Scripture,’ — proved to whom ? A ‘standard to whom ? ’ If the 
Scriptures are the standard to us the Christian people, and we aro 
bound in conscience to receive only what is thence proved to our con- 
viction, then, we are left in possession of the liberty of private judg- 
ment ; but if it be meant that we are to receive whatever is proved 
to your satisfaction from Scripture, — if Scripture is to bo the standard 
for you, but your faith is to be the standard for ours, — then, instead 
of liberty you place on us a double yoke ; you impose two restrictions 
instead of one ; both and each calling for a miraculous attestation of 
your infallibility. We aro required to believe, first, that whatever 
you declare is Divine truth, y and secondly, over and above this, that it 

experience of human life. Bishop Watson, in a Charge delivered nearly fifty 
years ago, affirms that such was even then the fact. “ The Pope’s infaUibility,” 
says he, “ is not now what it was formerly esteemed to bo ; since Catholics, 
learned and liberal Catholics, tell us, ' that kings no longer dread the effects 
of Pontific rage — that Vatican fulminations are no longer formidable — that 
Roman ipfallibility is laughed at oven at Rome itself — that a Pope's bull is, as 
such, as little regarded at Paris, Vienna, Madrid, and Lislton, as it would be at 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Petersburgh, or London.’ ” — WaUon’s Mitcdlanewu Vracu, 
vol. 1., p. 38. See also the Edinbur<jh Review, vol. xcl., p. 523. 

* Errors of Romanism, &c. p. 117 ; Essay IV., on Undue Reliance on Human 
Authority. 
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la a truth revealed in Serij/lwe; and we are to take your word for both, 

* Jesus I know ; and Paul I know j hut who are yo ? ’ 

“ Whenever thoi’efore we refer, in proof or disproof of any doctrine, 
to the Articles or Liturgy, for instance, we not only should not ap- 
peal to them ahne, but wo should also carefully point out that we 
refer to them not as the authorised formularies of a Chirch, but simxdy 
as the writings of able and pious men. ; which would be deserving of 
attention, supposing them to be merely private sermons, &c. To re- 
fer to them as backed by the Church's sanction, adds to them no legiti- 
mate force in respect to the abstract truth of any position.”* 

In proof of the fact that the tendency to pay undue deference to 
human authority is not jjcculiar to the Romanists, or even confined 
to religious subjects, Archbishop Whatoly refers to the appeals which 

f retended students in philosophy used to make to the decisions of 
'ytliagoras, and subsequently to Aristotle’s, as precluding all further 
dispute or doubt. Dr Thomas Brown, also, in his 44th Lecture on 
Moral Philosophy, brings before us in vivid colours the sad spectacle 
of intellectual slavoi’y presented in “ those long ages of the despotism 
of authority, when Aristotle was everything, and reason nothing j 
and w'hon the crime of daring to be wiser, was the worst species of 
treason, and almost of impiety — though it must bo owned,” ho signifi- 
cantly adds, “ that this rebellion against the right divine of authority 

was not a guilt of very frequent occurrence". 

it is at least as melancholy as it is ludicrous,” says ho, “ to read the 
decree which was passed, so late as the year 1624, by the Parliament 
of Paris, in favour of the doctrines of Aristotle, in consequence of the 
rashness of three unfortunate philosophers, who were accused of hav- 
ing ventured on certain theses that iinjdicd a want of due respect for 
his sovereign infallibility. In this, all jiersons were prohibited, under 
pain of dcatli {a peine de la vie), from holding or teaching any maxim 
against the ancient and ajiproved authors, {eontre Ics anctens auteurs 
et approuves). In this truly memorable edict, the Parliament seem to 
have taken for their mo<lel the letters patent, as they wei*e termed, 
which, about a century bofoi'e, had been issued against Peter Ramus 
by Francis I., a sovereign who, for the patronage which he gave to 
literature, obtained the name of protector of letters, but who, as has 


* Op. eit., pp. 124, 125. The italics in these extracts are the author’s own. 

It is maintained by Dr Stebbiug, who seems to have been as great a cham- 
pion of Church-authority as a contemporary writer who will be quoted by and 
by, that “ those explications of Scripture, which, after the maturest deliberation, 
and the use of all proper helps, are agiced upon by a whole body of men, are 
less liable to bo faulty and defective, than those which particular persons may 
frame to themselves.” Archdeacon Blockbume, by whom this passage is quoted, 
comments upon it os follows : — “ In plain Englisli, you will altvays he tafen 
with the majority. ‘ For where is the body of men who will not pretend to the 
maturest deliberation, and the use of the properest helps ? . . Considera- 

tions of this kind must, in the event, drive every man headlong into the estor 
blished religion, whatever it happens to be, or by whomsoever d^ised ; whether 
bv a synagogue of Pharisees, a Turkish divan, a Council of Trent, or, what 
the Remonstrants liked as little as any of them, a Synod of Port. — C^ie Con- 
fessional, 2d ed., p. 60, chop, iii.; or Blackburne’s Works, vol. v., p. 197.) 

On the subject of Protestant Infallibility, see Bishop Hoadly s Letter to the 
Pope, already quoted ; Bisliop Watson’s Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i., p. dl7, 
et seq. ; Mr Blanco White on Heresy and Orthodoxy ; and the works named in 
the notes on pages 29 and 107. 
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been truly said, was far from being.tho protector of reaeon. Yet this 
pi’oclamation, which condemns the writings of Ramus for the enor- 
mous guilt of an attempted improvement in dialectics, and which pro- 
hibits him ‘ under pain of corpoi*al punishment, from uttering any 
more slanderous invectives against Aristotle, and other ancient authors 
received and approved,* pi'ofesses, in its proamble, to have been issued 
by the monarch from his great desire for the progress of science and 
sound literature in France.” 

To Aristotle succeeded Descartes, as the scientific authority fi’om 
whom there Avas no appeal ; and when the NcAvtonian philosophy 
claimed a hearing, the wise men of the ago Avero in a fever of alarm. 
“ When one considers,” says Professor Plajdair, “ the^ splendour of 
Newton’s discoveries, the beauty, the simplicity, and grandeur of 
the system they unfolded, and the demonstrative evidence by which 
that system was supported, one could hardly doubt that, to be re- 
ceiA'od, it required only to be made knoAvn,. and that the establish- 
ment of the Newtonian philosophy all over Europe Avould very quickly 
haA'e followed the publication of it. In drawing this conclusion, 
however, we should make much too small an allowance for the in- 
fluence of received opinion, and the resistance that mere habit is 
able, for a time, to oppose to the strongest evidence. The Oartesian 
system of voidices had many folloAvcrs in all the countries of Europe, 
and particularly in Franco. In the universities of England, though 
the Aristotelian Physics had made an obstinate resistance, they had 
been supplanted by the Cartesian, which became firmly established 
about the time when their foundation began to bo sapped by the 
general progress of science, and particularly by the discoveries of 
NeAVton. For more than thirty ycai-s after the publication of those 
discoveries, the system of vortices kept its ground ; and a translation 
from the French into Latin of the Physics of Rohault, a Avork en- 
tirely Cartesian, continued at Cambridge to be the text for philoso- 
phical instruction. About the year 1718,* a new and more elegant 
translation of the same book Avas published by Dr Samuel Clarke, 
Avith the addition of notes, in Avhich that profound and ingenious 
Avriter explained the vicAVs of NeAvton on the principal objects of dis- 
cussion ; so. that tho notes contained virtually a refutation of the text : 
they did so, hoAvever, only virtually, all appearance of argument and 
conti’oversy being carefully avoided. Whether this escaped tho 
notice of the learned Doctors or not, is uncertain ; but the new 
translation, from its better Lalinity, and the name of tho editor, was 
readily admitted to all the academical honours which tho old one had 
enjoyed. Thus, tho stratagem of Dr Clarke completely succeeded ; 
the tutor might prelect fi*ora the text, but tho pupil Avould sometimes 
look into tho notes ; and error is never so sure of being exposed as 
when tho truth is placed close to it, side by side, Avithout anything to 
alarm prejudice, or awaken from its lethargy the dread of innovation. 
Thus, therefore, the Newtonian philosophy first entoi'ed the University 
of Cambridge under the protection of the (JartesianP^ 

* It was in 1697 that this translation was published. Professor Playfair 
here gives by mistake the date of the fourth and last edition of it. 

t Dissertation Third, prefixed to the Encyc. Brit., p. 566. The author adds 
in a note, — “ Tho Universities of St Andrews and Edinburgh were, I believe, 
the first in Britain where tho Newtonian philo 80 ]>hj' was made the subject of 
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If such things took place among the cultivators of the physical 
sciences, wo need not be surprised to road of similar proceedings among 
the professors of the medical art. Accordingly, it is observed by J)r 
John Gregory, in his admirable Lectures on the Duties and Qualifi- 
cations of a Physician, that the warm admiration of antiquity which 
prevailed among scientific men in general at the restoration of learn- 
ing, had the same effect on physicians as on others, in attaching them 
strongly, and very properly, to tho ancient writers in their own 
profession. “ It had been hajipy, however,’’ ho adds, “ for mankind, 
if, instead of a blind admiration of Hippocrates, justly styled the 
father and founder of medicine, they had imbibed some portion of 
his spirit for observation. Hippocrates will always be held in the 
highest esteem, for his accurate and faithful descri])tion of diseases ; 
for his candour, his good sense, and tho simple elegance of his style. 
But, instead of prosecuting his plan, and building on the foundation 
ho had laid, his successors employed their time in commenting on his 
.works. Galen began with writing largely on what he reckoned the 
genuine productions of Hippocrates, ^in which he endeavours to recon- 
cile all his seeming contradictions, and to prove tho truth of liis' obser- 
vations by a variety of arguments, not founded on his own extensive 
experience, hut on the Aristotelian philosophy ; some of them, in- 
deed, subtle and ingenious, but for the most part weak and sophisti- 
cal. This manner of commenting on hooks of observation, is extremely 
absurd. The first inquiry here ought to he into the truth of the facts. 
Till these are confiriiiod l)y similar observations, it is a waste of time 
and labour to attempt an explanation of tbeir causes. Ilippocratos 
has left us a number of excellent observations, together Avith some 
that are fouud to be true only in certain cases, and under certain 
limitations; some peculiar to the climate and country in which he 
lived, some so obscure that they cannot be understood, some ill-found- 
ed, and a great iinnibor that seem curious and important, in regard 
to wdiich not one of his numerous cominontators has taken the trouble 
to inquire whether they were true or false. Kvery one of them has, 
after tho example of Galon, attempted to prove the truth of his obser- 
vations, not by similar observations of their own, but by hypotheti- 
cal reasoiiiug, drawn from the prevailing philosophy of the times they 
lived ill. Thus tho noble foundation of observations begun by Hip- 
pocrates, and the example be has set of faithful and accurate descrip- 
tion, have, in a great inoasuro, been neglected, while physicians, in 
all ages, have fondly attempted to support thoir opposite theories by 
his authority, in which they Avero favoured by the obscurity of some 
parts of his Avritiiigs. Not only his observations, but his opinions (of 
which indeed ho was very sparing), till very lately, Avere opposed to 
tho authority of facts, A\'hich ai>pealcd for thoir truth to tho expe- 
rience of every man of candour and common sense ; so that a physician, 
in Avritiiig his OAvn observations, found himself under a sort of neces- 
sity to shew that they agreed Avith those of Hippocrates, at least that 
they did not contradict them, Tho effect of this Avas, that the truth 
of Nature was often perverted, in order to make it correspond to the 
sentiments of Hippocrates, or oven to the authority of Galen, This 

the academical prelections. For this distinction they are indebted to James 
and David Gregory, tho first in some respects the rival, hut both the friends, of 
Newton,’^ 
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iuti’oducod a corruption into the very source of all solid knowledge in 
medicine ; and, at the same time, encouraged a pompous display of 
learning in writing on medical subjects, that wasted the time and 
tired the reader, who wanted to know what Nature said, not what 
Hippocrates and Galon thought, in medicine. Neither is this pedan- 
try yet extinct in Europe ; there being few medical books written in. 
some parts of it, which are not stufted with numerous quotations from 
the ancients, containing some trite observations, that answer no other 
puimose but to make a parade of erudition.”* 

Compare naw this account of the practice of the old physicians with 
Ostervald’s description of what is still pretty generally the habit of 
those who have the cure of souls. The Holy Scripture,” says he, 

is the foundation of religion and piety ; but commentaries are the 
stores from w^hich the sense of Scripture is drawn, and from which 
preachers commonly take the matter of their sermons. Few of them 
endeavour to find out the sense of a text by their own industry ; they 
consult their commentaries like oracles^ and they blindly follow their decu 
sions ; it is, therefore, highly requisite that these books should not 
lead into error those who have recourse to them. When a blind man 
leads another, they both fall into the ditch. If, then, the guides to 
wdiose conduct preachers give up themselves are deceitful and false, the 
word of God will neither be well understood nor well preached, and 
both pi'eachers and people will err.”f 

* On the Duties and Qualifications of a Physician. By John Gregory, M.D., 
F.R.S., late Professor of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. Edition 
1820, pp. 141-3. See, in Thomson’s Life of Cullen, p. 118, an account of the 
idolatry with which the system of Boerhaave was regarded a hundred years ago 
in Edinburgh, and the odium which that illustrious Scottish physician incurred 
by improving on it. 

Bishop Sprat, in his History of the Royal Society, Part I., Sections V. and 
XIV., adverts to the like idolatry, among the ancient Greek philosophical sects, 
of the great men whom they followed; and the ill effects of dogmatical philo- 
sophy in slackening men’s industry in the i)ur8uit of truth, and rendering them 

more imperious, and impatient of contradiction, than becomes the c^niness 
and unpassionate evenness of the true philosophical spirit.” 

t A Treatise concerning the Causes of the present Corruption of Christians, 
and the Remedies thereof. By J. P. Ostervald. Translated into English by 
C. Mutel, 2d edit. 1702. Reprinted by Bishop Watson in his Collection of 
Theological Tracts, vol. vi., from p. 296 of which the above extract is taken. 
Watson says — ‘^This book was highly esteemed by Bishop Burnet; and indeed 
all the writings of Mr Ostervald have been very favourably received in the 
world in general.” I add the following extract from pp. 297-8i as being not 
wholly inapplicable to the theological literature of Scotland even at the pre- 
sent day. ** Divinity books are, for the most part, too scholastical. The method 
of the school has been long in A'ogue ; and though the schoolmen’s ways of hand- 
ling divinity may justly be looked upon as a defiance to sense and religion, yet 
that method has prevailed to that degree, that for some ages it was not lawful 
to swerve from it. Of late years, indeed, the schoolmen have lost a great deal 
of their credit; and in divinity, as well as in philosophy, many persons have 
no longer that blind deference for them which was paid heretofore. Yet, for 
all that, a great number of divines do still set up that method for their rule, 
and it is still as it were sacred in colleges and universities. Common places to 
this day savour too mucji of the barbarism of the schools, and wc find there 
but too many remainders of that dry and crabbed theology, which had its 
birth in the ages of ignorance. Instead of those simple and clear ideas, which 
render the truth and majesty of the Christian religion sensible, and which 
satisfy a man’s reason, and move his heart, we rneebwith nothing in several 
bodies of divinity but metaphysical notions, curious and needless questions, 
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Fi’om the rapidly extending operftion of the influences which 
have dethroned Aristotle, Descartes, Hippocrates, St Augustine, and 
Thomas Aquinas, we may reasonably expect the dethronement of 
those theological loaders who arc at present the idols of their unrea- 
soning train, and who by their systems (says Bishop Watson), ‘‘ have 
as much obstructed the progress of revealed truth as systems in phi- 
losophy have done that of natural truth.” But ‘‘ it will require as 
much application of genius, industry, and learning, to free the Chris- 
tian world from the dominion of corrupted doctrine, . as it did to free 
the philosophic world from the dominion of Aristotle,”* That decided 
progress is now being made in this difficult work of emancipation, is 
known to all who do not confine themselves to some little theological 
Goshen, and who have eyes to see and wisdom to understand the signs 
of the times. 

Some adopt, as the test of truth, the “ general consent” of the Chris- 
tian Church in all ages and places — according to the maxim of Vin- 
centius Jjirinensis, quod semper^ uhique^ et db omnibus creditum esV^ 

But,” as Archbishop Whately observes, “ to seek for a system of 
Christian doctrine which shall fulfil these conditions, is like the search 
for the universal medicine. Practically, they limit the term ‘ alP to 
the ORTHODOX ; 2.e., those whose doctrines are true. So that we must 
first ascertain what doctrines are true, in order to distinguish the 
persons by whoso judgment we are to be guided as to the ques- 


distinctions, and obscure terms. In a word, we find there such intricate theo- 
logy, that the very apostles themselves, if they came into the world again, 
would not be able to understand it, without the help of a particular revelation. 
This scholastic divinity has done more mischief to religion than we are able to 
express. There is not any thing that has more corrupted the purity of the 
Christian religion, that has more obscured matters, multiplied controversies, 
disturbed the peace of the Church, or given rise to so many heresies and 
schisms. This is the thing which confirms so many ecclesiastics in their igno- 
rance and prejudico.s, and wixich keeps them from applying themselves to the 
solid arts of divinity, and to that which is proper to sanctify men.’^ 

* Considerations on the hlxpediency’ of Revising the Liturgy and x\rticles of 
the Church of England ; Miscell. Tracts, vol. ii., p. 104. 

The following extract from Dr Chalmers’s Diary appears in his Life by Dr 
Hannah, vol. i., p. 340 : — - 

“ August 23. — Went to Dundee with Dr Jones, where I made a variety of 
calls. I hope that his free and unshackled, and scriptural divinity, will help 
to overthrow the spiritual tyranny of systems over me. O my Cod, may I 
count no man muster ; but make me a little child, and may I take my lesson as 
the Bible offers it to me.” 

In a subsequent part of this Appendix (Note Gr), the reader will find a 
plain and earnest rebuke which Dr Chalmers administered about thirty years 
ago to the citizens of Glasgow* for their ohtrusiye clergy-worship, and the ser- 
vility with which they were then — as, it is to he lamented, not only they but 
many others in Scotland still are — accustomed “ to receive for doctrines the 
commandments of men,” by whom ‘‘ the word of God” is in danger of being 
made of none effect through their traditions.” Prom another manly divine,' 
the venerable Dr John Brown, I quote the following remark ; — ‘‘ There has 
been, and still is, on the part of some human expositors, an assumption of an 
authority which does not belong to them, und on the part of many professors of 
Ghristianity too easy a submission to these unauthorized c/aMiw .” — (fPhe Law of 
Christ respecting Civil Obedience, 3d edit. p. 338. Edin. 1839.) 


H 
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tion, What doctrines are trulf?’’* This acute prelate remarks else- 
where, that if those who, when we inquire what we are to receive as 
sanctioned hy the unerring judgment of the Universal Church, reply, 
Whatever has hoen believed always^ everywhere, and by all, “ are 
requested to make out a list of the articles of faith Avhich fulfil these 
conditions, and to prove them to be such, they do not find it easy. 
They do, however, often find it easy to niake an unlearned Christian 
believe, that what their Church and their party hold, is to bo received 
by him as possessing this claiin.”f 

The same fallacious kind of arguincnt was employed a few years 
ago by an able atlvocato of the principles of the Sabbath Alliance. 
“ In regard,” says he, to the divine authority, moral character, 
and perpetual oldigatiou of the Fourth Cominandmont, there is no 
difference of doctrine among the Churches of the Tleformation. Indu 
viduah have disputed it, hut Churches have not ; axd this is so 
TANT AND CONCLUSIVE A FACT, Verified hy the standards of all Evange- 
lical Churches, that it entirely absolves me, hath as a layman unentitled 
to speak ex cathedra, and as a man contending for an ecclesiastical 
prineijile, from the duty of entering into any laboured vindication of 
its truth. All men of common sense must feel, that what is distincily 
declared in the standards of all true Ciiuucites, is more likely to be 
true than the random assertions of very honourable, but (ecclesiasti- 
cally) very ignorant individuals, who here and there sot theinselves to 
kick against the foundation-principles of those Churches,” &c. J 

To me, I confess, this mode of reasoning appears Popish and uuscrip- 
tural — Popish, because it amounts to a fiat denial of the duty, if 
not even of the right, of jndvate judgment ; and imscriptural, because 
it is directly opposed to the plain injunctions delivered by St Paul in 
the 14tli cliaiitor of his Epistle to the Romans.§ But waiving such 

^ Essays on the Errors of Uomanism having their Origin in Human Nature, 
4th edit., p. 110. See also ]Sfr Come wail Ijcwis’s Essay on the Influence of 
Authority in Matters of Opinion, pj). 82, 99. 

t Essays on Some of the Peculiaritios of the Christian Religion, 6th edit., 
p. 223 ; Essay II., “ On the Omission of Articles of Faith, &c., in the New Tes- 
tament.” 

J The Sabbath Railway System Practically Discussed. 13y James Bridges, 
Esq, Fourth Edition, pp. 4-5. Edinburgh, 1847. 

§ Les modilication.s de la doctrine chez Ics protostans ayant 6t6 un fruit 
de leur affranchissemciit, ct le principe de cet atfranchissement etant ce qui 
caracterise leur coiinuunion a cote de I’Eglisc romaine, le nom de pruteatans, cst 
bien le nom qui leur convient. Let formation de cettc communion, ct son exist- 
ence, ne sont autre chose quune protestation contre le principe de V autorite 
— (^Memoire en favenr de la Liberie des Ciiltcs, Par Alexandre Viiiet. Paris, 
1826. Ch. xix., p. 145.) 

There is nothing more evident,” says Archd/eacon Blackhurno, than that 
every Christian hath a right to search the Scriptures ; a right whicli ho can- 
not transfer, either to any Church, or to any single person, because it is his 
indispensable duty to exercise it 2>ersona11y for himself. And if it is his duty 
to search, it must also be his duty to determine for himself; and, if he finds just 
cause, to dissent from any or all the human establishments upon earth, ^Joinc 
writers on this subject discover an inclination to deny the right of private 
judgment •in evenj case where it is opposed to church authority. Those we 
leave to reconcile their principles with their separation from Rome.”.: — {The 
Confessional: or, A Full and Free Inquiry into the liiyht. Utility, Fdification, 
and Success, of establishing Systematical Confessions of Faith and Doctrine in 
Protestant Churches, 2d ed., p. 31. London, 1767.) Of the author of this able 
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considerations, and directing our attention to the argument in its 
purely logical aspect, what do we find to bo its substance ? Simply 
this — that those Churches^ and they alone^ are true Cliurches, and teach 
the truth, which teach the opinions of Mr Bridges ; — and again, the opi~ 
nions of Mr Bridges are conclusively^’* proved to he true^ by being found 
in the standards of all true Churches! Wherein, I desire to know, does 
this vicious circle diftbr from that of the Romanists, who prove the 
infallibility of their Church from its own interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, and the authority of its interpretations of Scripture from its 

treatise (which was at first anonymous). Bishop Watson says tliat he well 
known to be a very learned clergyman of the Church of Kngland. . . . The 
controversy,” he adds, is still unsettled. It is still a question, whether any 
Christian Church has a right to require from its public teachers any other pro- 
fession of faitli than that of a belief in the Bible, as containing a revelation 
from God. It is still a question, whether, granting the abstract right, the 
of it be expedient in any degree, and to what degree, in the present condition 
of the Church of Kngland.” — {Catalogue of Books in Divinity, appended to voL 
vi, of his Cullertion of Theological Tracts,) 

Attention lias been recalled to this subject in an excellent pamphlet published 
in 1851 by Air Joseph Taylor Goodsir, lately minister of Largo, who found 
himself compelled by conscientious scruples to resign his charge. It is entitled. 

Dogmatic and Systematic Standards considered, in an Address to the Office- 
bearers and Alenibcrs of tlic Church of Scotland.” AVhatcver may be urged 
on behalf of such standards, in i*elation to church-establishments either in alli- 
ance or not W'ith the. state, this at least no consistent ami sensible Protestant 
will deny, that they arc a galling yoke upon the necks of both clergy and 
laity considered ns searchers for religious truth, and cannot fail to be, in the 
case of the former especially, a snare to the conscience, on impediment to free 
a!ia candid inquiry, and consequently a drag upon the extension of religious 
knowledge. On this subject the remarks of Mr Goodsir, at pp. 63*-66, are 
ticularly w^orthy of attention. 

Afr Baden Powell observes; Among those who most strenuously uphold 
the principle of ‘ the Hible only,’ and freedom of conscience (it must be con- 
fessed), there is very commonly to be found an adherence to dogmas not a 
little inconsistent with those professions. There is cdearly implied, if not 
avowed, a reference to some power y vested somewhere, to settle the true doctrine 
and interpretation of the Bible. Thus we have certain classes of dissenters 
distinguishing themselves as ‘orthodox.’ Now this claim to ‘orthodoxy’ must 
suppose some authority hcsldes the Bible. It is not alone the clmvch authority, 
handed dow'ii in an exclusive apostolic succession, which is inconsistent with 
the sole recognition of {Scrijiture ; but any rule of doctrine whatever, other than 
that in which a number of individuals voluntarily agree. To uphold the Bible 
alone, is to uphold every man’s right to interpret it : less than this, is to main- 
tain the Bible W'itli a divided authority ; the W'ord of God, conjointly wdth some 
rule of man’s devising. 

The advocates of tradition arc not back>vard to notice this inconsistency, 
and to press it upon the consideration of all wlio are desirous of keeping to 
what is called orthodoxy, and cannot but thus perceive the necessity of a para- 
mount autliority to lay down wherein it consj^sts, and wdiich must have a far 
higher origin than any mere human opinion, 

*‘Thc professed principle of ' the Bible and the Bible only,’ wdicii taken in 
conjunction with this disposition (not avowed, nor perhaps even perceived) to 
adopt what were m reality other dogmatic standards, has commonly driven 
Protestant divines to find in Scri 2 tture, authority for tenets which no unpre- 
possessed mind could possibly detect there : and to stretch the logic of theology 
to the most extravagant length of inference, holding out, as decisive proofs of 
some doctrinal system, single texts, or expressions, or else what they term 
^the general tenor of Scripture where to all legitimate reasoning there could 
appear nothing but the remotest allusion, the most entirely imaginary parallel, 
OP often no connexion or relation whatever.’’ — (Tradition Unveiled, pp. 16, 17.) 



infallibility ? Strange that one who, “ as a layman,"’ justly cousidei s 
himself unentitled to speak ex cathedra in regard to the Divine au- 
thority, moral character, and perpetual obligation of the Fourth Coin- 
inandinciit,” should, at the very same moment, not merely determine by 
the exercise of his reason, for his own satisfaction and guidance, but 
likewise assumo that he has an unquestionable title to “ decide 

cattedm” for others, the far more complicated questions, Which 
AKE THE TRUE ChURCHES ? HUd, Do ALL TRUE CllURCIIES, all 

ecclesiastical societies whicli may with truth be called Churches — Le., 
which ai'e Churches,) afeord conclusive evidence op the truth 

OP A DOCTRINE BY INSERTINO IT IN THEIR STANDARDS? If, aS a lay-* 

man, he may, and must, solve these great problems for himself, why 
may not he — and if he, why not ali other “ .very honourable indivi- 
duals” — however (ecclesiastically) ignorant” ho may guess tlioin to 
be — solve also the smaller problem for themselves, without feeling it in- 
cumbent on them to apply for an ex cathedra solution to those true 
Churches,” bn whoso w'ord they cannot beliovo even the fundamental 
proposition that they are “ true Churches,” and not mere pretenders 
to that honourable status ? 

The pointed terms in Avhicli Mr Bridges refers to his character of 
“ a layman,” in acknowledging the absence of a riglit to speak 
ex cathedra on a theological question, plainly indicates that, had he 
been a clergiman instead of a layman, he \vould not have scrupled to 
demand for himself, as the representative of a true Church, and by 
virtue of his clerical status, the autiehristiaii position of a ‘‘ lord 
over God’s heritage,” and the deferential obedience of every la^ 
servant of Him whose emphatic injunctitni to his disciples it was, that 
they should “ call no man on earth Master.” Does Mr Bridges for- 
get that not merely the clergy, but the people also, constitute a 
Clmrch ; and that he himself, as a Presbyterian, repudiates the no- 
tion of an earthly priesthood endowed beyond other mortals with the 
Holy Ghost, or vested with authority in matters of faith ? 

J ustly and emphatically are the rights of laymen asserted by Milton, 
himself a layman of profounder learning than that of nino-tenths of 
the clergy of his time, and who, as many other men of genius have 
been, was deterred from joining the clerical body by an invincible re- 
pugnance to “ subscribe slave,”^ “ Every member of tlie Church,” 
says ho, “ at least of any breeding or capacity, so well ought to be 
grounded in spiritual kuowledgo, as, if need be, to examine their 
teachers themselves. Acts. xvii. 11 : ‘ They searched the Scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so.’ Rov. ii. 2 ; ‘ Thou hast tried 
them Avhich say they are apostles, and are not.’ 

In the same strain writes the brave Bishop Watson, wiio, notwith- 
stalndiiig the laying on of hands by a ‘‘ successor of the Apostles” at 

* Jn the service of the Church, by the intentions of my parents and friends, 
1 was destined of a child, and in mine own resolution : till coming to some 
maturity of years, and perceiving wliat tyranny had invaded the Church, that 
he who would take orders must subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, wliich, 
unless he .took with a conscience that would retch, he must either straight per- 
j ure, or split his faith : I thought it better to jirefer a blameless silence before 
the sacred oiRcc of speaking, bought and begun with servitude' and forswear- 
ing.’’ — {The Reason of Church Govemment uryed against Prelaty^ B, II., In trod. ; 
Milton’s Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 482.) 

t Of True Religion, Heresy, and Schism ; Prose Works, vol. il., p. 516. 
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his ordination, is so humble as to think himself no wiser than those 
who have never enjoyed the benefit of that solemn rite. Laymen,” 
says he, “ are as much interested in the truth of Christianity as 
churchmen are ; and^ in this enlightened age, are as capable of seeing 
what is revealed in their BibleJ^^ Nay, he does not scruple to confess — 

Was I compelled to receive a creed of human composition, I would 
more willingly, in these enlightened times, receive one from such men 
as Locke” {a layman, an Independent, and, as he suspected, and we now 
know, a Unitarianf ), “ Clarke, or Tillotson, than from either Atha- 
nasius or Arius, or even from hundreds of contentious or political 
bishops, assembled in solemn council at Nice, Antioch, or Ariminum.”J 

One other brief quotation on this subject shall suffice ; it is from a 
letter addressed by the wise, upright, and accomplished Dr John 
Aikin to Dr Haygarth of Chester, who seems to have expressed a 
doubt whether Aikin (at that time engaged in writing the lives of 
theologians among others, for his well-known General Biography,” 
and who had mentioned to his friend that he did not think himself 
much the better or Aviser for all the theological matter he had been 
obliged to go through — an inquirer into such points, without the 
deciding bias of interest, being more likely to end in doubt than in 
conviction) Avas a competent judge of the matters he had been investi- 
gating. I must remonstrate with you, my friend,” says he, “ about 
your opinion of my incapacity as a theologian. Do you think that 
it requires a black coat to form a just notion of matters accessible to 
every man of reading? Is it not even an advantage to be free from 
the shackles of sect and profession ?” He adds : ‘‘ I flatter myself 
tliat no liberal man can take exception at my articles under that head. 
I have studiously avoided any mixture of personal opinion, and have 
faithfully endeavoured to assign to every one his just merits as a 
man and a scholar, not regarding the particular cause he has sup- 
ported, rioAA^ever, it AA^as certainly right that this department should 
be assigned to another hand, and it is already turimd over to a proper 
persoii.”§ 

** Miscellaneous Tracts, voL ii,, p, 88. 

t Locke’s Uiiitariaiiism has been placed beyond reasonable doubt, in his Life 
by Lord King, ed. 1830, voL ii., pp, 103, 104, 187. 

J Miscell. Tracts, vol. ii,, p. 115.— It is finely remarked hy the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, in his treatise on the Usefulness of Natural Philosophy, that, “ as 
anciently among the Jews, by virtue of an Aaronical extraction, men were born 
with a right to priesthood ; so reason is <i natural dignity, and IcnoxvUdgGa pre- 
rogative, that can confer a priesthood without unction or imposition of hands *^'* — 
{Boylc^s Works, vol. i., p. 425, ed. 1744.) 

Whiston says of the clerical scholars of bis day — “ To observe such laymen 
as Grotius, and Newton, and Locke, laying out their noblest talents in sacred 
studies, while such clergymen as Dr Bentley and Bishop Hare, to name no 
others at present, have been, in the words of Sir Isaac Newton, fighting with 
one anotlier about ‘ a play-book’ (Terence) — this is a reproach upon them, their 
holy religion, and holy function, plainly intolerable." — (TrAwtenV Memoir of Dr 
S. Clarke, p. 143.) 

§ Memoir of Dr John Aikin, by his daughter Lucy Aikin, voL i., p. 229. 
I cannot allow thijp opportunity to pass Avithout expressing the respect and 
admiration Avhich I have long entertained for this excellent man. With his 
** Letters to his Son,” which are perhaps the most valuable production of his 
well-balanced, well-stored, and truly liberal mind, I became acquainted in early 
life, and from the re-perusal of them have uniformly derived fresh pleasure 
and improvement. The calm philosophy, rational piety, comprehensive sym- 
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If tho common Catechism of the Church of England be its standard, 
then, by Mr Bridges’s rule, the Church of England is no true Church ; 

patliics^ and fine taste, which chai'actcidso thoni throughout, have always had 
a most agreeable and trunquillising influence on my feelings ; and I offer with 
confidence the opinion, that a better book of the kind could hardly be selected 
for study by a thoughtful youth, desirous to obtain sound notions of human 
life, and of the sources of solid enjoyment. The letters on Strength of Charac- 
ter, — on the Pursuit of Iinproveinent, — on Prejudice, Bigotry, Candour, and 
liiberality, — on Beligious Societies, — on the Analogy between ]Mentai and 
Bodily Disease, — on Spleen and Low S^jirits, — on Consolation, — on the In- 
equality of Conditions, — on the Prevalence of Truth, — on Second Thoughts 
and Middle Courses, — on Cheap Pleasures, — on liidcpendeiice, — on the Choice 
of a Wife, — on Party, — on a Criterion of Perfection in Writing, — on Autho- 
rity in Matter of Opinioii,'^-on the Character of Ajax, — on the Value of Life, 
— on Openness and Sincerity, — On the Advantages of a Taste for Poetry, — on 
the Best JMode of Kncountcring the Kvils of iiife, — on the Comparative Value 
of Different Studies, — and on the Experience of Life — arc peculiarly well 
fitted to produce a beneficial effect on intelligent and earnest readers at the 
susceptible period of youth. To such readers I recommend also the pleasing and 
instructive Memoir of Dr Aikin by his daughter, with the Miscellaneous Pieces 
to which it is prefixed. Among young people he is extensively known, in con- 
junction Avitb his excellent sister Mrs Barbauld, as the princiffttl author of 
Evenings at Home,'*’ one of the most improving and interesting books for 
juvenile readers in the English language. Ht; had n fine taste for poetry, 
and compiled the Select Works of the British Poets,*’ which is deservedly still 
in public favour. In perusing, some years ago, the Life of William Koscoe, 
by his Son, I was pleased to find in the letters of that eminent and most 
estimable man, an echo of my own feelings towards Dr Aikin, and expres- 
sions of the same high appreciation of his works, which I had long enter- 
tained. (See vol, i., p. 292, and vol. ii., pp. 297 and 300.) The two were intimate 
friends for many years, and to Koscoe Dr Aikin dedicated his translation 
of the Life of lluet. In a letter to Miss Aikin after her father’s death, Mr 
Koscoe writes as follows : — ^ly long acquaintance with him is indeed con- 
nected with tho most pleasing recollections. From having accompanied him 
to his little botanical garden in the vicinity of Warrington, I first imbibed 
a relish for these pursuits : and I well remember that on his recommenda- 
tion I first was led to the jierusal of modern writers of Latin poetry — occu- 
pations which have afforded me an inexhaustible source of pleasure. To this 
I might truly add the information and delight which I have derived from his 
writings, which have alw’ays appeared to me to be the perfect image of his own 
elegant, correct, and highly cultivated mind, and which, I have no doubt, from 
the variety and utility of their subjects, and the purity and precision of their 
style, will continue to be admired us long as any relish remains of what is 
truly excellent.” 

The reader, I hope, will accept it as a sufficient excuse for this digression, 
that the more such works as those of Aikin and Koscoe are studied, and tho 
more the liberal spirit wliich animated these men shall be diffused, the more will 
practice of the principles of religious liberty be extended amongst us. Of 
profession there is enough and to spare ; and as one motive for drawing up the 
present treatise is the hope that it may contribute to hasten the time when pro- 
fession and practice will go together, I shall here add another passage from Mr 
Koscoe, extracted from a letter to the Rev. Dr Butler, (vol.ii., p. 445.) “The 
assertion and defence of truth,” ho writes, “ is incumbent upon every one, and 
particularly upon every teacher of religion ; hut there is one truth, paramount 
to all the rest, which is the very basis of religious inquiry, without which all 
discussion is absurd, viz., that every person, in his spiritual concerns, has a 
right to a3opt such ojiinions as appear to him to be right. This being , pre- 
viously understood, a free and useful discussion may take place; but, until this 
foundation be once established, nothing hut confusion and dissension can ensue. 
You, my dear Sir, would concede this liberty as freely as you would claim it, 
and your liberal sermon does much towards recommending and enforcing it ; 
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for, as Dr Arnold has pointed out, the “ duty towards Q-od,” which 
is expressly given as a summary of the first four Commandments to 
us, as Christians, says not one word about the Sabbath, but simply 
about loving God, worshipping him, and serving him truly all the 
days oi our life.* But assuming, in spite of this notable omission, that 
she does really stand the above-mentioned test of a true Church, still 
the fact will stai'o us in the face, that she has been so unhappy as to 
nourish many who, if thus tested, are discovered to bo none of her 
“ true” children, how much soever they may have added to her 
respectability by their talents, learning, and zeal for her interests and 
the Christian cause. For by none has the doctrine of Mr Bridges 
about the Fourth Commandment been more explicitly repudiated 
than by Cranmer and Ridley, f Chillingworth,J Taylor,§ Warbur- 
ton,|| Faley,^ Whately,** and Arnold (Life, vol. ii., p. 208); 

blit, after*all, it is much to he feared that these senthnents arc rather those of the 
individual than of the hodtf ; and that neither Luther nor any of the Churches 
founded under his sanction tolerate^ in the full and fair meaning of the word^ any 
opinions but their oivn.'"* 

^ Life of Dr Arnold, 5th edit., vol. i., p. 364; and Ilcylin’s History of the 
Sabbath, Part II., p. 239. Lond., 1636. 

t See Heylin, loc. cit., and the Act 5 and 6 Edw. VJ., c. 3, quoted by him on 
p. 236; also quotation from Cranmer’s Catechism in Whately's Thoughts on 
the Sabbath, i). 11. 

J Sec his letter to Hr Sheldon, dated September 21, 1635, stating his reasons 
for resolving, greatly to the increase of his mental tranquillity, not to accept 
jircferment in tlie English (.■hurch at the expense of doing violence to his con- 
science by subscription to articles which, in some important particulars, he was 
unable to believe. For,*’ he writes, “ to say nothing of other things, which I 
have so well considered as not to be in a state to sign them, and yet not so well 
as to declare myself against them ; two points there are, wherein 1 am fully 
resolved, and therefo’e care not who knows my mind. One is, that to say the 
Fourth i-ominaiidmcnt is a law of Uod appertaining to Christians, is false and 
unlawful ; the other, that the daniuing sontcncos in St Athanasius’s Creed (as 
wo are made to subscribe it) are most false, and also in a high degree pre- 
sumptuous and scJiismatical. And therefore I can neither subscribe that these 
things are agreeable to the word of Go<l, seeing I believe they arc certainly re- 
pugnant to it ; nor that the whole Common Praj^er is lawful to be used, seeing 
1 believe these parts of it certainly unlawful ; nor promise that 1 myself will 
use it, seeing 1 never intend either to read these things which I have now ex- 
cepted against, or to say Aineu to them.” — {Letter from William ChilUngworth 
to T>r Sheldon^ dated Ssept. 21, 1635, in Chillingworth’s Life prefixed to his 
Works, cd. 1742, p. vi.) 

§ Works, Heber’s ed., vol. iii., p. 28. 

II HLvinc Legation of !Moses, IL iv., Note RRRR. 

•J Moral J^hilosophy, B. iv., ch. vii. 

Thoughts on the Sabbath ; to which is subjoined, an Address to the Inha- 
bitants of Dublin, on the Observance of the Lord’s Day. By Richard Whately, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 3d edit., liOnd., 1845. — This work affords in a 
small compass a remarkably clear, comprehensive, and imiiartial view of the con- 
troversy about the alleged obligation of the IBosaic Sabbath-law. The author’s 
conclusion is, that the Lord’s Day, and the old Sabbath, are two independent 
institutions; that with the latter the members of the Church of England 
have nothing to do ; and that the former ought to be observed by them in obe- 
dience to the authority of the Church, even independent of (supposed) Apostolic 
example, and ancient usage. “ The Lord’s Day,” says he in his preface, is so 
precious in the eyes of every right-minded Christian, and its proper observance 
of such manifold utility, that it cannot, I trust, be regarded as labour misapplied, 
to adduce such considerations as may tend to promote this observance. And 
I am convinced that the most effectual, os well as the only justifiable, means for 
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nay, than by Bishop Horsley himself,"*^ the most able among the 
recent advocates of the Christian Sabbath ! If to these Churchiuen 

accomplishing this object, will be found in tha placing of this duty on its true 
foundation.’’ The ** true foundation” on which he places it, is the authority of 
the Church of England ; and this foundation may be true enough to the members 
of that Church (who, at confirmation, acknowledge it to be their duty “ to submit 
themselves to all their governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters^^) : but 
it is no foundation at all to ot/ier Christians. The universal true foundation, 
I take it, is the suitableness of the institution to the nature of man. See Note 
K. in this volume. 

* Horsley's Sermons, Sermon xxii. There are two other sermons by this 
prelate on the Sabbath ; and the whole may be seen in Dr Vicesimus Knox’ s 
collection of Family Lectures,” pp. 292—310. The following extract from 
Sermon xxili. is in a different strain from the tracts of the Scottish Sabbath 
Alliance, and shews that the foundation on which we rest the duty of sabbath- 
observance is not merely of speculative interest, but fruitful of practical 
results : — 

“ Private devotion,” says he, is the Christian’s daily duty ; but the peculiar 
duty of the Sabbath is public worship. As for those parts of the day which 
are not occupied in the public duty, every man’s own conscience, ivithout any 
interference of public authority, and certainly without any officious interposi- 
tion of the private judgment of his neighbour, — every man's own conscience 
must direct him what portion of this leisure should be allotted to his private 
devotions, and what may he spent in sober recreation. Perhaps a better general 
rule cannot be laid down than this, — that the same proportion of the Sabbath, 
on the whole, should be devoted to religious exercises, public and private, as 
every man would spend of any other day in his ordinary business. The holy 
work of the Sabbath, like all other work, to be done well, requires intermis- 
sions. An entire day is a longer space of time than the human mind can 
employ w ith alacrity upon any one subject. The austerity, therefore, of those 
is little to be commended, who require that all the intervals of public worship, 
and whatever remains of the day after the public duty is satisfied, should be 
spent in the closet, in private prayer, and retired meditation. Nor are persons 
in the lower ranks of society to be very severely censured — those especially 
w’ho are confined to populous cities, where they breathe a noxious atmosphere, 
and arc engaged in unwholesome occupations, from which, with their daily 
subsistence, they derive their daily poison - if they take advantage of the 
leisure of the day to recruit their wasted strength and harassed spirits, by short 
excursions into the purer air of the adjacent villages, and the innocent recrea- 
tions of sober society ; provided they engage not in schemes of dissipated and 
tumultuous pleasure, which may disturb the sobriety of their thoughts, and 
interfere with the duties of the day. The present humour of the common 
people leads, perhaps, more to a px'ofanatlon of the festival than to a supersti- 
tious rigour in the observance of it: but, in the attempt to reform, we shall 
do wisely to remember, that the thanks for this are chiefiy due to the base 
spirit of puritanical hypocrisy, which in the lost century opposed and defeated 
the wise attempts of government to regulate the recreations of the day by 
authority, and prevent the excesses which have actually taken place, by a 
rational Indulgence. 

The Sabbath was ordained for a day of public w'orsliip, and of refreshment 
to the common people. It cannot be a day of their resfreshment, if it be made 
a day of mortified restraint. To he a day of worship, it must bo a day of 
leisure from worldly business, and of abstraction from dissipated pleasure : but 
it need not be a dismal one. Jt was ordained for a day of general and willing 
resort to the holy mountain ; when men of every race, and every rank, and 
every age, promiscuously — Hebrew, Greek, and Scythian — bond and free — 
young and old — high and low — rich and poor- -one with another- laying bold 
of Christ’s atonement, and the proffered mercy of the gospel, might meet to- 
gether before their common Lord, exempt for a season from the cares and 
labours of the world, and be ‘joyful in his house of jirayer.’ ” 

To Scottish readers this passage will have a strange Hppearance, when viewed 
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we add the Nonconformists Baxter* and Milton, f tlio Quaker Barc- 
though last not least, the father of all “ the Churches of 
the Reformation,’^ Martin Luther himself, § we shall have a pretty 

as the production of one who is justly styled by Dr Parr the renowned cham- 
pion of orthodoxy ’’ (Parr’s Works^ vol. iii., p. 284), and ad part of a sermon 
written to enforce the duty of observing the Lord's Day. The language in 
which this High Church and High Tory bishop, writing in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, speaks of the Puritans, would not be employed by any 
respectable hinglish prelate of the present day, when the character of these 
remarkable men is so much better understood. We can now acknowledge the 
sincerity and high motives of many even among violent fanatics — though 
without renouncing our belief, that base men and hypocrites might find it fop 
their interest to join an influential body of the saints. To w'hat extent I con. 
cur with Bishop Horsley in his unqualified panegyric on the so-called wise 
attempts of government to regulate the recreations of the day by authority,” 
will appear a little farther on. That they w^ere well meant is probable enough ; 
jbhat they were wiscy either ecclesiastically or politically, few, I suppose, will 
now be found to maintain. 

. Dr Vicesimus Knox, in his essay On the Amusements of Sunday,” is as 
liberal to the common people as Horsley is : he recommends a rural walk in 
the intervals of divine service, as both pleasurable and very conducive to their 
health; adding that their little indulgences at the tea-houses are highly 
proper and allowable.” — (JiJssays, Moral and Literary y by Vicesimus Knox, 
D.D., late Master of Tunbridge School ; Ko. XX.) 

f- * Baxter's Works, by Orme, xiii., 415; vi., 322; xix., 190. Mr Orme, in 
his Life of this eminent theologian, p. 569, speaking of his treatise on the Divine 
Appointment of the Lord's Day, says — I consider this one of the most judicious 
of Baxter’s works. It judiciously combines controversial and practical discus- 
sion, both of which are managed with great fairness, and display great accuracy 
of scriptural knowledge.” 

t Milton's Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy Scriptures 
Alone, pp, 228, 412-421, 600-612.» 

J Barclay’s Apology for the Quakers, Proj). xi., § 3, 4. See also Essays on 
the Principles of Morality, by Jonathan Dymond, 4th ed., p. 32. It is under- 
stood that the Quakers in general concur w'^ith these distinguished writers in 
regard to the Sabbath. 

§ As for the Sabbath or Sunday,” says Luther, in speaking of the Ten 
Commandments, there is no necessity for its observance ; and if we do so, 
the reason ought to be, not because Moses commanded it, but because Xature 
likewise teaches us to give ourselves, from time to time, a day’s rest, in order 
that man and beast may recruit their strength, and that we may go and hear 
the Word of God preached.” — ( Werkey 11, 16 : quoted in Hazlitt’s translation of 
Michelet’s Life of Jiuthcr, ]>• 271 ; Lond., 1846.) 

Again he says : “ The Gospel regardeth neither Sabbath nor holidays, be- 
cause they endured but for a time, and were ordained for the sake of preaching, 
to the end God’s word might be tended and taught.”— Mensaliat or 
Table Talk, translated by Captain Henry Bell, ch. xxxi., p. 357 ; Lond., 1652.) 

The following injunctions of this Reformer have often been quoted : 1 borrow 
them from a little work entitled “ Christian Sects in the Niiieteentli Century,” 
p. 20 ; Lond., 1846. Kee]> the Subbath holy for its use both to body and 
soul ; but if any where the day is made holy for the mere day’s sake, if any 
where any one sets up its observance upon a Jewish foundation, then 1 order 
you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, to do anything 
that shall remove this encroachment on the Christian spirit and liberty.” How 
well these principles have been reduced to practice by his countrymen, will 
appear from the following information given me by a friend who, when a lad, 
resided for some time with a clergyman at Ilesse-Cassol. “ The Elector of 
Hesse,” says he, was a great ally of Luther, and Cassel is a strictly Protestant 

place (Lutheran); yet, on the first Sunday I was with K , he, a Lutheran 

divine, asked me to go with him to the play. 1 remember being surprised, but, 
thinking he should' know best, made no scruples about accompanying him. I 
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imposing list of men who, it seems, are not to he regarded as true 
members of any true Church ! 

have often gone with him Sunday excursions, starting at daybreak and not re- 
turning home till late in the day. On such occasions the boys did not turn out, 

but K had a number of friends fond of natural history, and several of them 

were with us. Our usual Sunday routine there, was to go to church in the 
forenoon, dine at twelve, and then start for the country — always ending at a 

tea-garden, where there were music and dancing. Iv , as a general rub?, 

went to the play on Sunday ; ho had a subscription- ticket, and wlien he could 
not go himself, he sent one of the boys, lie was not an orJained minister, but 
preached occasionally for his friends, lie was a vei*y worthy conscientious 
man, and, having the charge of youth, was not likely to act in opposition to 
general- opinion.'’ Luther, in his Table Talk, chap. 72, rcconiiiieiids theatrical 
representations as a highly useful scliool of good manners, and vehicle of instruc- 
tion ill the ways of the world : that, under gootl regulation, they are so, find 
might be made to give impressive and deliglitful lessons in virtue and wisdom, 
has been the oinnionof many other excellent men. lie goes so far as to say, that 
Christians ought not altogether to flj'and abstain from comedies because now and 
then gross tricks and dallying passages are acted therein ; for then it will tVdlow, 
that hy rejison thereof we should also abstain from reading the Bible. There- 
fore it is of no value tliat some allege such and tljo like things, and for those 
causes would forbid Christians to read or act comediiis.” And it does not ap- 
pear that what he thought thus protitublc in general, he discountenanced on 
Sundays. 

Even Calvin, while plainly expressing the opinion (in whi(!h, as far as it goes, 
Christians of almost eveiw denomination concur with him), that the ivcckly Sab- 
bath is a politic and ecclesiastical arrangement,” “ subservient to the j>eace of 
Christian society,” and that Gentile Christians “ adopt it as a necessary remedy 
for preserving order in the Church,” — states with equal plainness his belief, that 
wo should practise abstinence from manual labour, not “ as a kind of religious 
observance,” but “ on the ground of interference with sacred study and medita- 
tion that there can be no doubt that on the advent of our Lord Jesus (.■hrist 
the ceremonial part of the commandment was abolished that t Jiristians, 
therefore, should liave nothing to do wdth a supex’stitious observance of days 
and that, after the introduction of Cliristianity, “ it being expedient to over- 
throw^ superstition, the Jew ish Jioly day was abolished ; and, as a thing neces- 
sary to retain decency, order, and peace, in the Church, another day w'as ap- 
pointed for that purpose.” “ The whole,” says he, “ may be thus summed up : 
As the trutli was dclivercMl typically to the Jews, so it is imparted to us with- 
out figure 5 first, that during our wdiole lives wo may aim at a constant re.st from 
our own works, in order that the Lord may work in us by his Spirit ; secondly, 
that every individual, as he has opportunity, may diligently exercise himself 
in private, in pious meditation on the works of God, and, at tlic same time, that 
all may observe the legitimate order appointed by tJie Cliurch, for the hearing 
of the w'ord, the administration of tlie sacraments, and public prayer 5 and, 
thirdly, that w-e may- avoid oppressing those who are subject to us. In this 
W'ay, w'e get quit of the trifling of the false prophets, who in later times in- 
stilled Jewish ideas into the people, alleging that nothing was abrogated but 
what was ceremonial in the commandment (this they term, in their language, 
the taxation of the seventh day), while the moral part remains, viz., the observ- 
ance of one day in seven. Jiut this is nothiafj ehfi than to insult the Jews^ hy 
changing the day, and yet mentally attributing to it the same sanctity ; thus retain* 
ing the same typical distinction of days as had place amung the Jews. And of a 
truth, we see w^hat profit they have made by such a doctrine. Those who cling 
to their constitutions go thrice as fur as the Jew's in the gross and carnal super- 
stition of «abbatism ; so that the rebukes* which we read in Isaiah (Isa. i., 13; 
viii., 13) apply as much to tliose of the present day, as to those to wiiom the 
prophet addressed them. Wc must be careful, however, to observe the general 
doctrine, viz., in order that religion may neltlier be lost nor languish among 
us, we must diligently attend on our religious assemblies, and duly avail our- 
selves of those external aids w'hich tend to promote the worship of God.” {CaU 
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But the most surprising fact of all remains to be adduced. From 
the date of the Reformation in Scotland^ to the year 1647, when the WesU 
minster Uovfession was adopted^ the standaud of the Church of 

ScOTUANH WAS 'SILENT AS TO THE DUTY OF KEEPING HOLY THE 

Sahbatii-hay ! For proof of this statement I refer to the original Con- 
fession prepared by John Knox in 1560 ; the IGth chapter of which, 
entitled, “ What works are reputed good before God,” runs in the 
following terms : — We confess and acknowledge, that God has 
given to man his holy law, in which not only are forbidden all such 
works which displease and ollend his Godly Majesty ; but also are 
commanded all such as jileaso him, and as he hath promised to re- 
ward. And these works be of two sorts; the one are done to the 
honour of God, the otlior to the profit of our neighbours; and both 
have the revealed will of God for their assurance. To have one 
God, to worship and honour him ; to call upon him in all our trou- 
bles; to reverence his holy name ; to hoar his word ; to believe the 
same ; to communicate with his holy sacraments ; — are the works of 
the First Table. To honour father, mother, princes, rulers, and 
superior powers ; to love them ; to support them, yea, to obey their 
charges (not repugning to the commandment of God) ; to save the 
lives of innocoiits ; to repress tyranny ; to defend the oppressed ; to 
keep our bodies clean and holy ; to live in sobriety and temperance ; 
to deal justly with all men, both in word and in deed, and finally, to 
repress all appetite of our neighbour’s hurt ; — are the good works of 
the Second Table, which are most pleasing and acceptable unto God, 
as tliose w orks that are commanded hy himself. The contrary where- 
of is sin most odious, wdiich ahvays displeases him and provokes him to 
anger : — as not to call upon him alone when wc have need ; not to hear 
his 'word wdth rovoronco ; to contemn and despise it ; to have or to 
worship idols ; to maintain and defend idolatry ; lightly to esteem the 
reverent name of God ; to profane, abuse, or contemn the sacraments 
of Clirist Jesus; to disobey or resist any that God has j^laced in 
authority (while they pass not over the hounds of their office) ; to 
murder, or to consent thereto, to hear hatred, or to suffer innocent 

vin'8 JnistUutes of the Christian Religiony translated hy //. Be.vcHdye, voL i., 
pp. 459—166. Kdiii. 18*15). From these extracts it is abumlantly cA^ident that 
the Westminster divines have not Calvin on their side Avhen they declare that 
the Fourth Commandment requireth the keeping holy to God,’’ hy Gentile 
Christians, one whole day in seven, to he a holy Sabbath to himself that it 
is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that day,” &c. ; and that the pro- 
faning the day hy idleness,” &c., is thereby forbidden to us. The phrase, “ sab- 
bath-desecration,” so much in the mouths of our modern Calvinists, would 
have grated on the stern Heformer’s ear, and have drawn from him a hearty 
denunciation of their ‘‘ gi’oss and carnal superstition of sabhatism.” His doc- 
trine plainly is, that, as there are now no holy places (temples), or holy men 
(priests), so have we no holy days or other holy times; from which it follows, 
that the much-comj)lainod-of sin of sabbath-desecration or iirofanation is, among 
us, as impossible as the sin of sacrilege. Nor is there any inconsistency between 
his teaching thus, and believing, with most theologians of the age in which he 
flourished, that the Mosaic law is in some measure binding on the Gentiles. 

In Genova, where Calvin ruled and died, Sunday afternoon is at present 
much devoted to social and recreative occupations : music and dancing abound ; 
and when there is such an occurrence us the ascent of a balloon, crowds of re- 
spectable people assemble to witness it, and seem to think that they are inno- 
cently employed in doing so. 
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blood to be shed, if we may gainstaud it ; aud, finally, the transgress- 
ing of any other commandment in the First or Second Table, — we con- 
fess and affirm to bo sin, by the Avhicli God’s hot dis})leasuro is kin- 
dled against the proud and unthankful world. So that good works 
we affirm to be these only that are done in faith, at God’s com- 
mandment, who in his law has expressed wdiat bo the things that 
please him : And evil works, we affirm, not only those that are ex- 
pressly done against God’s commandment, but those also that, in mat- 
ters of religion and w-orshipping of God, have no assurance but the 
invention and opinion of man, which God from the beginning has 
ever rejected ; as by the Prophet Esaias and by our Master, Christ 
Jesus, we are taught in these w^ords, — ‘ In vain do they worship me, 
teaching the doctrine being precepts of men.l’”*^ 

It thus appears, 1. That in the opinion of John Knox and his coad- 
jutors, the sanctification of the Sabbath is not one of the good 
works” required by God of Christians ; for had these illustrious men 
believed it to fall within any “ cominandment of the First and Sejeond 
Tables,” they assuredly would have specified it with the others rj* 
2. That it ts a Christian duty ‘‘ to deal justlj" w ith all men, both in 
word and deed wdiich truth the bargain-breakers of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow^ llailway Company may with advantage lay to heart; 
3- That inasmuch as the kcepmig holy of days by Gentile Christians is a 
work that hath “ no assurance but tho invention and oj)inion of man,” 
it is an “ evil work,” tending to kindle the hot displeasure of God: 
And, lastly, that since the sanctification of the Sabbath is thus not 
merely not affirmed to be a duty, but positively discountenanced as an 
evil work, by tho standard of John Knox’s Church, that Church, if 
Mr Bridges’s test may be relied upon, existed for nearly a century 
before it acquired the character of an evangelivaV^ or ^'triie Church^* ! / J 

* The Works of John Knox, collected and^ edited by David Lain^', vol. ii., 
pp. 107-9. Edinburgh: printed for the Uaiinatyne Club. 1848.— The Con- 
fession may be seen also in the folio Acts of the J'arliaraent of Scotland, 1814, 
yol. ii., p, 526 ; in Dunlop’s Collection of ^Scottish Confessions, vol. ii., p, 62; and 
in Dr H. A. Nieinyer's (.'ollectio Confessionum in Ecclesiis Reformatis Publi- 
catarum, p. 340; Lcipsic, 1840. 

t As Knox’s prinrip/c was, so do*es his practice appear to have been. In a 
letter from Randolph the English ambassador to Cecil, dated 30th November 
1562, the following passage occurs : Upon Sunday at night, the J,>ukc supped 
with Mr Knox, w here the Duke desired that T should be.”-~(WrLght s Queen 
Elizabeth and her Times, vol. i., p. 114.) This was evidently a meeting for 
business, as well as for social enjoyment, 

J After all, the real que.stion between Mr Bridges and the bulk of his oppo- 
nents is, not whether the Kourth Commandment have divine authority, moral 
character, and perpetual obligation ; but whether, admitting that it has, they 
may regard the running of a morning and evening railway-train on Sundays as 
a proceeding entitled to take its place in the universally recognised category of 
'' works of necessity and mercy i,e, w orks, w hich it is on the w hole more con- 
ducive to the w^elfare of the community to do, than to leave undone. This is a 
question for the decision of which Mr Bridges can appeal to no Church, “ true” 
or false ; for oo Church has ever decided it. He decides it for himself and by 
the very ^me right which he has to do so, / and others decide it for our- 
selves : The two decisions are unfortunately different ; but if he say that we have 
erred, we say with equal authority that he has erred- - and so, while the Judge 
who is over all pronounces no decision, each of us must be permitted to believe 
himself in the right, and his opponents to be mistaken. Even between or- 
thodox Sabbatarians, the like difference is found to occur. On© of them publicly 
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It was long since remarked by Jeremy Taylor, that to know ^ 
which is the true Church is so hard to be found out, that the greatest 
questions of Christendom are judged before you can get to your 
judge, and then there is no need of him. For those questions 
which are concerning the judge of questions must bo determined 
before you can submit to his judgment; and if you can yourselves 
determine those great questions which consist much in universalities, 
then also you may determine the particulars, as being of less diffi- 
culty.”* This argument is quite “ conclusive,” not only against . 
the Poge and the Roman Catholic Councils, but against every Church 
that represents herself to be the true one, and, as such, claims, either 
expressly or in effect, the power to determine God’s truth, and 
directly or indirectly attempts to punish those who deny her claim. 

‘‘ That there is but one true way of finding truth,” says the prolate 
just quoted, “ is agi-ced upon, and therefore almost every Church of one 
denomination that lives under government propounds to you a system or 
collective body of articles, and tells you that is the true religion, and they 

professed in ijlasgow a few years ago the opinion that it would be sinful to travel 
on Sunday to close the eyes of a dying parent ; but in Aberdeenshire the Free 
Church Presbytery of Turriff higlily approves of Sunday-travelling in order to 
worship God in a distant Free Church, rather than in a near one belonging to 
the sinful Establishment. The case in which this was made known to the 
world came before the Presbytery in January 1B52, and the proceedings of 
theii! meeting W'cre reported in the newspapers. The parties w'cre, the minister 
and the kirk-session of Macduff, and Mr Adam, late banker there ; and. the 
facts w'cre as follow's, ]!ifr and Mrs Adam, having resided some months in an- 
other parish, at a distance from any Free Church, had attended worship in the 
Established Church — and found tliat proceeding brought against them as a sin, 
when they applied at ]\facduff ftw their communion-tokens. Mr Adam thus 
described what took place when the application was made to the session ; — 
“ We explained what was perfectly known, that for a short time we had been 
attending the parish church of King-Edw'ard. The Moderator (Mr Leslie, the 
minister of the congregation), said, ‘ We hold you to have been absent from 
religious ordinances altogether — \re hold the Established Church to be no 
church.’ The Moderator, addressing Mrs Adam most rudely and violently, 
asked what she had to say for her conduct, and said, * AVhat has become of your 
Free Church principles ? You w'ere a Free Church person from the commence- 
ment, I thought.’ Mrs Adam, in reply, said, ‘ I was unable to come to Mac- 
duff, and rather than hire a covivcyance on the Sabbath-day and keep a person 
from churchy I thought it my duty to walk to the church within my reach; and 
were I placed in similar circumstances, I would just do as I have done. Do 
you think it proper to hire a conveyance on the Sabbath-day ? ’ The Modera- 
tor answered, ‘Most certainly, to come to the house of God.’” The tokens, 
however, were granted ; but Mr Adam having brought the matter nublicly be- 
fore the congregation on the Sacrament Saturday, the session w'itndrew them 
that night. The Presbytery decided that the session had acted rightly, and the 
speakers Were unanimous in holding that It was right to hire men and horses 
on Sunday, and wrong to appeal from a kirk-session to a congregation. The 
Banffshire Journal remarks ; — “ It would apx)ear from the debate, that the using 
of carriages on Sabbath, if einjiloyed in order to proceed to church, is not 
merely a mattei^ to be tolerated, but to be enjoined. We were quite aw^are 
that the practice was tolerated, but we never before happened to observe it 
recommended. We by no means find fault with the recommendation. We 
merely point attention to it as — shall we say ? — an advance in charity.” 

* Liberty of Prophesying, sect, ix., § 2. See also Whately*s Essays on Some 
of the DiiCngers to Christian Faith, &c., 2d edit., jqi, 155, 255, 256; his Lessons 
on the History of Religious Worship, 2d edit., p. 230, Lesson x., § 8; and 
Mr Cornewall Lewis on the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion/ 
pp. 63-66, dll, et seq. 
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are the Church and the peculiar people of God. Like Brutus and Cassius, 
of whom one says, ‘ Ubicunque ipsi cssent, prietexcbant esse rempub- 
licam,’ ‘They supposed tliomsclves were the common wealth;’ and these 
arc the Church, and out of this Church they will hardly allow salva- 
tion. But of this there can bo no end : for divide the Church into 
twenty parts, and in what part soever your lot falls, you and your 
party are damned by the other nineteen ; and men on all hands almost 
keep their own proselytes by aflVightini? them with the fearful 
sermons of damnation ; but, in the moantimo, hero is no security to 
them that arc not able to judge Ibr theinscdves, and no peace for them 
that are.”'^ 

As a commentary on this passage, look at the terms in which our own 
Church, whose purity we regard as so much beyond that of her sister 
across the Tweed, is spoken of by an English divine : “ Such a Church,” 
says ho, “ 1 think altogether as unworthy of llie name of a Church, as a 
band of rebels in any country who have overthrown the civil constitu- 
tion of it would be of the name of a kingdom, state, or republic ; be- 
cause such a pretended Church is not only a variation fi*om tlu? Catholic 
Apostolic Church, but a sworn destructive confedoi-avy against it, even 
the abomination of desolation in the lionso or kingdom of God, of 
which their pastors are not ministers, but by principle most malicious 
enemies ; not pastors of the Hock, but wolves.’'f 

The descendants of the Avarriors of Botinvell Bridge and Drumclog 
may well open thedr eyes Avide at such an announcement of “ God’s 
truth” even from the mouth of a faii.atic. But. it is not by fanatics 
alone that this persiiasitni has been C 3 xpressed ; for Jeremy Taylor 
himself, addi’cssing a university audience, gives utt(.‘ranco to the 
very same opinion, embodied, lioAvover, in soberer, though not less 
emphatic language. After quoting the obsc'rvatiou that “ Truth 
is lasting, and ever full of bhjssing,” ho remarks, that “ this very 
obserA'ation Avill giv’o good light in our questions and disputi‘S ; and 
I giA"c,” says he, “ my instance in episcopal government, which 
hath been of so lasting an abode, of so long a blessing, hath its fir- 
mament by the principles of Cbristianit 3 % hath been blessed by the 
issues of that stabiliment; it hath for 1000 years combined with 
monarchy, and hath been taught by the Spirit Avliich hath so long 
dwelt in God’s Church, and hath noAv, according to tho promise of 
Jesus, that says, ‘ the gates of hell shall iicA^er prevail against the 
Church,’ boon restored amongst us by a liofip of miracles; and, as it 
Avent aAvay, so noAV it is returned again in the hand of monareby, and 
in tbo bosmn of our fundamental laAvs. Now that doctrine imist needs 
he suspected of errors Axn an iNTonKUAULK jiin, that speaks ayaiust this 
TRUTH, tohich hath had so long a testimony from God, and from the 
wisdom and experience of so many ages^ of all our ancestors^ and all our 
laiDsJ^^X Another passage in tho same discourse Avill afford to Scottish 

* Via Intelligcntiae : A Sermon preached to the University of Dublin, shew* 
irig by what Means the Scholars shall become most learned and most useful* 
Taylor’s Works, vol. vi., p. 375. 

t Hickes’s Answer to the Rights of the Christian Church, prof., p. 200, See 
also, in l5r John Brown’s excellent work on Civil Obedience, App., note I., p. 
226, the ravings of another bigot against tho dissenting ministers, including 
those of “ the Kirk^^^ which, he tells us, very rebelliously and impiously re- 
jected Episcopacy.” 

J Via Intelligentiso ; Works, vol. vi., p. 406/ 
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Churchmen, and to Fresbytorians in general, a still more striking 
proof of the uncertainty of Scripture — interpreted, as it must always 
bo, by failiblo human beings — as a standard of divine truth: let the 
reader keep in mind that tliis s«^rnion was preached shortly after the 
Restoration of Charles 11. “ A man would tluiik it a very easy thing 
to understand the thirtcontli chapt(3r to the Romans, ® Whosoever 
rosistoth the power resisteth the oi'diuance of God:’ and yet we know 
a generation of inoii to whom these wonls wore so obscure that they 
thought it lawful to fight against their king. A man would think it 
easy to bedieve that those who were ^ in the gainsaying of Korah,’ 
who rose ui> against the high priest, were in a very sad condition ; 
and yet there arc too many amongst us who arc in the gainsaying of 
Korah, and think they do very well ; that tliey are the godly party, 
and the good people of God. WGiy ? What is tlie matter ? hi the ivorld 
there can he nothing plainer than these vjords, ‘ Let ererg soul he subject to 
the Itigher powers andy that you need not make a scrapie who are these 
hitjher powers^ it is as jjlainly said, ‘ There is no power hut of God all 
that are set over you hy the laws of your nation, these ^ are over yon in the 
Lord;^ A>*> vnT mkn will xot vjsionusTAxn these plaix tiiikgs; 
they deny to do their notorious duty, and yd heVtere they arc in the right; 
and if they soinctimos obey ‘ for wroth,' they ofleiiei* disobey ‘ for con- 
science sake.’ Where is the fault ? The wojihs aue phaix, the duty 
Ts oEUTATX, THE HOOK LIES OPj^N ; but,alas! Mt is sealed within,’ 
tliat is, ‘ men liavo eyes and Avill not see, oars and will not hoar.’ ” — 
(P. 382.) 

Observe, those arc the words, not of a presumptuous sciolist, or ‘‘con- 
secrated cobbler,” but of a prelate famed tlirougliout Clirisicudom 
for the lioliness of bis life, and whoso controversial writings are cha- 
rncicj‘ised by one of the profouiidest scholars that ever held ollico in the 
Cliun;h of Knglaud, as “ fraught with guileless ardour, with peerless 
eloquenco, iiud with the richest stores of knowledge, historical, clas- 
sical, scholastic, and theological.”* It took nearly a century’s hard 
lighting, sometimes with sword as well as pen, to convince the adherents 
oi' the Stewarts, in opposition to tliis so “ plain truth” and “certain 
duty,” that duties are reciprocal between the higher powers and their 
subjects; and that when a king plays the faithless tyrant, he instantly 
forleits, hy the very act of doing so, the power which he has of God — 
since ho thus ceases to perform the conditions on which it was granted 
him. The divine right of Kpiscojiacy, however, is still lovingly che- 
rished by the linglish mind; even more so, perhaps, than the /us dia- 
nnm of i’rosby tery is among onrsclve.s. In a work lately published by 
Mr Ruskin, under the quaint title of “ Notes on the Construction of 
Sheepfolds,” the question is put, “But how to unite the two groat 
sects of paralysed Protestants?” To which he answers : “By keeping 
strictly to Scripture. The inemhcrs of the Scottish Church have not 
a shadow of excuse for refusing Episcopacy. It has indeed been abused 
among them — grievously abused ; hut it is in the Bible, and that is all 
they have a right to ask'^ ! 

Now all this, you see, is rockoued “ God’s truth” on the other side 
of the Tweed, although on this side it is hut erroneous “ man’s truth 
just as that which we confidently style “ God’s truth,” is, as you like- 

* Dr Pavr’s Ijottrr to Milner; AVorks, vol. iii., p. 428. 
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wise perceive, sometimes deuounced by our neighbours (with a degree 
of confidence at least equal to our own, and resting on the very same 
foundation,) as error which we are “ without a shadow of excuse” 
for holding. As a contrast to Bishop Taylor’s view of Clod’s truth 
about Episcopacy and passive obedience to the sovereign, take the 
assertion of the counter “ truth” by his contemporary Dr Owen, the 
friend of Oliver Cromwell ; and judge how ridiculous such displays 
of dogmatism must be in the eyes of all who can admit the notion 
that their own side of a question is not the only one that may 
bo true. It hath pleased says that earnest and able divine, 
“ so to order things in this kingdom that the work of recovering his 
worship to its pukity, and restoring the civil state to its liberty^ should be 
both carried on at the same time by the same persons. Are there none 
now in this kingdom to wiiom [/.e., according to whoso allegation] this 
reforming is an almost everting of God’s worship ? And are there 
none that have asserted that our new religion hath caused all those 
tumults and bloodshed ? And doth not every unprejudiced man see that 
these are heiiLish eies and malicious accusationsy having indeed neither 
ground nor colour, but only their coincidence in respect of time?”* * * § 
Who shall decide when such doctors disagree ? — each of them so 
worthy of our respect for his eminent talents, piety, learning, and love 
of truth : 

“ How shall we e’er discover which is right. 

When both so eagerly maintain the fight ? 

Each does the other’s arguments deride ; 

Each has the Church and Scripture on his side.’^t 

If one must bo wrong, may not both have erred ? And if only one, 
how can this fact be authoritatively made known ? ‘‘ It were well,” says 
one of these very theologians (who, however, as it appears, did not 
profit on every occasion by the wisdom he expresses) ; “ it were 
well if men would as much consider themselves as the doctrines, 
and think that they may as well be deceived by their own weakness, 
as persuaded by the arguments of a doctrine whicli other men, as 
wise, call inovident.”J And Baxter observes : “ It is a hard thing 
to be certain on either side in those controversies which have multi- 
tudes, and in a manner equal strength, of learned, judicious, well- 
studied, godly, impartial men for each part.”§ Even those who are 
orthodox (in his own acceptation of the term), have, as ho elsewhere 
admits, “ their errors, and are not orthodox in all things so that 
when a man has the good fortune to think rightly on the points 
where they err, he must either adopt their errors and become a real 
schismatic, or reject them and be “ esteemed and called a schismatic” 
by the erring orthadox ! “ For thinking themselves in the right,” 

* A Country Essay for the Practice of Church Government there ; Owen's 
Works, vol. XV., p. 84, Russell’s ed. 

t Pomfret’s Reason.” These lines are applied by the poet to a shockingly 
scurrilous controversy between South and Sherlock about the Trinity ; of whicli 
a brief notice will be found in Chambers’s Cyclopsadia of English Literatdfo; 
vol. i., p. 442, and some specimens in Dr Vicesimus Knox’s Winter Evenings, 
Ev. Ixx., On the Spirit of Controversy.” The reader has already seen (p. 48) 
a fine flower of rhetoric, culled from the pages of Dr South. 

{ Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, Exilstle Dedicatory. 

§ Baxter’s treatise "Of Falsely-pretended Knowledge;” Works, vol. xv., 
p. 57. 
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says he, “ they will too often take it for thoir duty to let fly at others, 
as prroneous or dangerous persons, that are not of their mind ; and 
in this mistake they think they ho Groi> seuvicb to hbpamb dis- 
senters, and raise jealousies and suspicions of them^ and bid men take 
heed of them, as of them that hold some dangerous opinions ; when it is 
THEMSE iiVBS THAT ARB DECEIVED, and should tum tliose jealousics and 
cautions homewards,^*'^ 

disputes in religion,’’ says the sagacious Seldeii, will never be 
ended — because there wants a measure by which the business would 
be decided. The Puritan would bo judged by. the word of Grod : If 
he would speak clearly, he means himself, hut he is ashamed to say so ; and 
he would have mo bcliovo him before a whole Church, that has read 
the word of God as well as he. One«ays one thing, and another 
another ; and there is, I say, no measure to end the controversy, 
’Tis just as if two men were at bowls, and both judged by the eye : 
One says it is his cast, the other says it is my cast ; and having no 
measure, the dilforoncc is eternal. Ben Johnson satirically expressed 
the vain disputes of divines bj" Inigo Lantliorne, disputing with his 
puppet in a Bartholomew fair. It is so : It js not so : It is so : It is 
not so : crying thus one to another a quarter of an hour togethor.”f 
Nothing could be better put than ibis ; and as Selden was a mem- 
ber of tho Westminster Assembly, perhaps in nttcring these remarks 
be had tho dis]>utes of his cleric<al colleagues especially in his eye. 

It is truly refreshing to contrast with the violent and dogmatic 
language of our old theologians, the following calm and rational 
statement, by Bishop Watson, of a principle which bears on one 
of the subjects of the foregoing extracts from Taylor and Owen. 
Brief as it is, it lays tho axe with great effect to the root of many a 
tedious controversy. It might be expected,” says ho, that difierent 
Churches would with too much warmth endeavour to support thoir 
dilleront modes of Government and Worship, by attcmj)tiiig to prove 
them coi'respondcnt to such as were established by the Apostles ; tak- 
ing it for granted, that the nearer they approached to the model of an Apos- 
tolic Church, the more perfect they would become : not considering-, in the 

FIRST PliAOE, THAT TUB APOSTLES MIGHT, FOR THE SAKE OF GAINING 

THE Jews to Christianity, have a respect in a great many 

PARTICULARS TO THE FORMS OF THE JeWISH SYNAGOGUE, AVUICH 
ARE IN NO WISE BINDING UPON ClIRISTlANS OF LATER AGES ; HOT, in 

the second, that the apostles were endued with stick extraordinary gifts of 
the Spirit, as might make their example, in many instances of spiritual 
discipline especially, very unfit for futmre Christians to foUowy \ 

These warnings — to which hundreds equally strong might bo 
added — against the error of paying too much respect to the opinions 
of men, whether spliaking as individuals, or in the collective capacity 
of **truo Churches” claiming or having ascribed to them tho faculty 
of teaching God’s truth, an<l it alone, — might well suffice here ; but 
the practice is unhappily so prevalent, so deep-rooted, and in its 
consequences so hurtful, that I am induced to extract tho following 
clear and pointed observations upon it by Locke, from an Essaj*^ on 
Study,” first published by Lord King in his Life of that illustrious 

* Treatise of Self-Denial, chap. 4.B ; Works, vol. xi.. p. 290. 
t Table-Talk ; Works, vol. iii., part ii., p, 2068. 

{ Charge delivered in 1813 ; Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i,, p. 164-6, 

I 
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philosopher — tlie man,” as Charles James Fox truly says, “ who 
was destined to bo the most successful advei’sary of snpei'stition and 
tyrariuj'.”* 

*" Our first and great duty,” says he, “ is to bring to our studies 
and to our inquiries after knowledge a mind covetous of ti'uth ; that 
seeks after nothing else, and after that impartially, and embraces it, 
how poor, hoio' contemptible, Jmo unfashionnhle soever it may seem. This 
is that which all studious men profess to do, and yet it is that whore 
I think vci'y many miscarry. Who is there almost that has not opi- 
nions planted in him by education time out of mind ; which by that 
means come to be as the muuiciiial laws of the country, which must 
not be questioned, but are then looted on, with, reverence as the sxakdakds 
or BIGHT ATTD IVKONG, TRiTTii AND I'AiiSETrooi) ; whcii perhaps those 
so sacred opinions wore but the oracles of the nursery, or the tradi- 
tional grave talk of those ivho pretend to inform our childhood ; ivho 
receive them from hand to hand without ever examining them ? This is 
the fate of our tender age, which being thus seasoned early, it gi'ows by 
continuation of time, as it were, into the very constitution of the mind, 
which afterwards very difficnltlj’^ receives a diiFoi’cnt tincture. When 
ive are grown up, wo lind the world divulcd into bauds and companies ; 
not only as congregated undtr several politics and governments, but 
united only upon account of opinions, and in that resjicct, combined 
strictly one with another, and distinguished from others, especially in 
matters of religion. If birth or chance have not thrown a man young 
into any of those, which yet seldom fails to happen, choice, when ho 
is grown up, certainly puts .him into some or other of thorn ; often out 
of an opinion that that party is in tho right, and sometimes because 
he finds it is not safe to stand alone, and therefore thinks it com’cnieut 
to herd somewhere. Now, in every one of these parties of men there 
are a certain number of opinions which are received and owned as the 
doctrines and tenets of that society, to tho profession and practice 
whereof all ivho aro of their communion ought to give up themselves, 
or else they will bo scarce looked on as of that society, or at best be 
thought but lukewarm brothers, or in danger to apostatijie. 

“ It is plain, in tho great difterence and conti’ariety of opinions that 
aro amongst thesi! several parties, that there is much falsehood and abun- 
dance of mistakes in most of lhcm.\ Cunning in some, and ignorance 
in others, first made them keep them up ; and yet how seldom is it 
that implicit faith, fear of losing credit with the party or interest 
(for all these operate in their turns), suflers any one to question the 
tenet of his party ; but altogether in a bundle he receives, embraces, 
and, without examining, he professes and sticks to them, and measures 
all other optntons by them, AlAorldly interest also insinuates into se- 
veral men’s minds divers opinions, which, suiting with their temporal 
advantage, aro kindly received, and in time so riveted there, that it 
is not easy to remove them. By these, and perhaps other means, 
opinions come to be settled and fixed in men’s minds, which, whcffier 
true or false, there they remain in reputation as substantial material truths, 
and so are seldom questioned or examined by those who entertain 
them ; and if they happen to bo false, as in most men the greatest 
part must necessarily bo, they put a man quite out of the way in tho 

* Fox’s nistory of the Reign of James II., p. 54. 

t That is to say, much that the honest membevs of most parties (or churches) 
rt^gard as at once th^ir oivn truth and Oo<Vs truth, while it is only their own. 
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whole course of his studies ; and though in his reading and inquiries 
he :flatters himself that his design is tp inform his understanding in 
the real knowledge of truth, yet in effect it tends and reaches to 
nothing hut the confirming of his already received opinions, the things 
he meets with in other men’s writings and discourses being received 
or neglected as they hold proportion with those anticipations which 
before had taken possession of liis mind. This will plainly appear if 
we look but on an instance or two of it. It is a principal doctrine of 
the liomau party to believe that their Church is infallible ; this is 
received as the mark of a good Catholic, and implicit faith, or fear, 
or interest, keeps all men from questioning it. This being entertained 
as an undoubted principle, see what work it makes with Scripture aiid 
reason ; neither of them will bo heard, — though speaking with never 
so irtuch clearness and deinoiistration,^ — when they contradict any of 
the doctrines or institutions; and though it is not grown to that 
height, barefaced to deny tlie Scripture, yet intorprclations and dis- 
tinctions evidently contrary to the plain sense and to the common 
apprelicnsions of men, arc made use of to elude its meaning, and pre- 
serve entire the authority of this their j^rinciple, that the Church is 
infallible. On the other side, make the light within our guide, and 
see what will become of reason and Scripture. An Ilobbist, w^ith his 
principle of soli-preservation, whereof himself is to be judge, will not 
easily admit a great many plain duties of morality. The same must 
necessarily be found in all men who have taken up principles without 
examining the truth of them. It being hero, tlien, that men take 
up prejudice to truth without being aware of it, and afterwards, like 
men of corrupted appetites, when they think to nourish themselves, ge- 
nerally feed only on those things that suit with and increase the vicious 
humour, — this part is carefully to be looked after. These ancient pre- 
occupations of our minds, these several and almost sacred opinions, are 
to be examined, if we will make way for truth, and put our minds in that 
freedom which belongs and isnccessary to tliom. A mistalx is not the less 
sOy and will never grow into a truths hceause we have believed it a hng time^ 
though perhaps it he the harder to part with; and an error is not the 

XiESS DANaEROUS, NOR THE HESS CONTRARY TO TRUTH, IJECACSE IT IS 
CRIED Ur AND 1IA1> IN VENERATION BY ANY RARTY, tllOUgh it is likely 

we shall he the less disposed to think it so. Here, therefore, we have 
need of all our for<*o and all our sincerity ; and hero it is we have 
use of the assistance of a serious and sober friend, who may help us 
sedately to examine these our received and beloved opinions ; for the 
mind by itself being prepossessed with them cannot so easilj’^ question, 
look round, and argue against them. They are the darlings of our 
iniuds, and it is as hard to find lault with them, as for a man iir love 
to dislike his mistress : there is need, therefore, of the assistance of 
another, at least it is very useful inqiartially to show us their defects, 
and help us to try thorn hy the plain and evident principles of reason 
or religion.”* 

* Lord King's Life of Locko, edit. 1830, vol. i., j)p. 188-193. See also, in 
voL ii., p. 196, part of Locke’s unpublished Defence of Konconformit}'. I 
strongly recommend likewise the perusal of his small but invaluable treatise 
on the Conduct of the Understanding, a good edition of wliich may bejn’oeured 
for sixpence, and which young men desirous of mental improvement, and eman- 
cipation from prejudice, will find it advantageous to study. There is much ex- 
cellent matter also in Dr Ibbot's Sermons on the Kight and Duty of Private, 

T 2 
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Let us now direct our attention to the people of Scotland in parti- 
cular, and inquire what is recognised among them as tub standard 
OF RELTOious TRUTH. Ill wovds tlioy of courso acknowledge as such 
the Bible alone ; hut everybody fiimiliar with the general practice 
of the orthodox, is aware that the AVestmiiister Confession and Cate- 
chism, as the true and authorized exponents of Scripture, have with them 
the supremo authority in fact, I have even heard a minister of the 
Established Church expressly refer to them, in conversation, as the 
standards of .tl^iith ; thus setting at nought tho declaration of one of the 
very documents he was idolizing, that tho Bible alone, as interpreted 
by its reader, is the written standard of religious truth. In that act of 
his, there was a more glaring inconsistency than even in tho con- 
duct of the son who, Avhon desired by his father to go and work in the 
vineyard, answered, I go, sir,” and wont not (Matt. xxi. 30) i for 
the son’s jiromiso was not incongruous in itself, but was broken by his 
subsequent neglect ; whereas, whoever professes to regard the West- 
minster Confession as tho standard of truth, docs hy that profession itself 
shew that his idolatry of it is but verbal^ although, in his ignorance 
or forgetfulness, ho may fancy it to be real. Such inconsistency, it may 
be hoped, is far from being general amongst the clergy ; but how- 
ever this maylbe, there is unhappily no room for doubt, that, in the 
opinion of many laymen who self-complaccntly enrol themselves among 
‘‘ the people of God,” whoever disbelieves any article laid down in 
tho Confession or Catechism, is by the more fact of doing so convicted 
of heresy: he is ‘‘unsound in tho faith;” a holder of “dangerous 
error;” one who deserves to be froivned upon, shunned, thivarted, 
slandered, despitefully used, and, as far as may be, persecuted into 
tho way of salvation. 

Documents on which reliance so implicit is reposed in matters 
of the highest importance, surely ought to have something in their 
origin and history to justify such confidence. It is worth our while, 
therefore, to bestow some pains in endeavouring to find out whether 
good grounds for thorough confidence exist. 

Were the compilers of tho standards of the Church of Scotland 
fallible or infallible ? “ Fallible, of course !” is the universal reply. 

AVere these fallible compilers, then, less likely to misunderstand the 
Scriptui-os than other fallible men? 

This is a question which some may never have thought of putting 
to themselves ; but, if their princij)lcs agi’co with their practice, they 
must, now when it is put, of necessity answer “ Yes.” 

Who, then, it may next be inquired, were these profound and knowing 
persons who were less liable to mistake than other mortals, and whose 

Judgment, forming part of vol. ii.'of the Boyle Tjccturcs; — Dr Isaac Wattses 
treatises on the Improvement of tho Mind, and on Logic or the Uight Use of 
Reason in tho Inquiry after Truth; — Dr Abercrombie’s tract on thd Culture 
and Discipline of the.Mind; — Dr Channing on Creeds, in vol. i., p. 363 of the 
Belfast edition of his Works; — Section III. of Outline of the Opinions of Jere- 
my Bentham, prefixed to his Works, and abridged in Burton’s Benthamiana, 
p. 364 ; — Dp Drummond’s Letters to a Young Naturalist, p. 168 (Lond. 1831); 
and Dr Thomas Brown’s charming description of the philosophic spirit,” in 
the penultimate paragraph of liis 1st Lecture on Moral Philosophy. Finally, 
the classical and exhaustive treatises of Mr Samuel Bailey on The Formation 
and i^’uhlication of Opinions, and The Pursuit of Truth, ought to have a pro- 
minefi^ place in tho library of the independent thinker. 
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interpretations of Scripture wo should receive, if not implicitly, at least 
with that revoronco which is ever due to the wisest and best of men ? 

There are many who, were you to propose to them this question, 
would find it a perplexing one, and perhaps begin to wonder that it 
had never occurred to their minds. After considering a little, they 
might find it necessary to confess their inability to name a single man 
who had a hand in preparing the standards of the Church : It was 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster that did the business ; but 
really they had never thought of inquiring who these divines Avere !” 

To dispel this strange ignorance about an object of so much re- 
spect, you make known to tliern the fact that there is prefixed to 
the Confession a list of the divines who’composed the Assembly which 
produced it. In that list are specified ninety-eight Englishmen, with 
five clerical and three lay commissioners frofh the Church of Scotland. 

The list having been attentively perused, you next invite your 
friends to assign the reasons which have convinced them that the 
persons named in it were so wise, learned, mud unprejudiced,' that their 
published interpretations of Scripture ought to be accepted with re- 
verence by all succeeding generations. 

After a long pause, during which the list is once more carefully 
scanned, the answer perhaps drops out, that a grave afid learned As- 
sembly of Divines Avlio met for the special purpose of deliberating on 
the meaning of Scripture, was surely much better qualified to deter- 
mine the true meauing than any private Christian can be ; that those 
were the bright^and favoured times of the Church, when the Holy 
Spirit was more abundantly poured out than in these latter days, and 
when God’s truth was more clearly discerned than, but for the labours 
of those godly divines, it could now have been by us ; and, in short, 
that as the Church and everybody says and knows that the Confession 
of Faith is entirely in accordance with Scripture, none but a caviller 
like yourself can pretend to have a doubt upon the subject. 

Hereupon you beg leave to remind them that your question was 
simply this — Wherein lies that superiority of the men who assembled 
at Westminster, which renders it fit that their iuterin eta lions of Scrip- 
ture should bo humbly received by all other Christians, on pain of 
being treated as heretics? “ Why, pray, ought you and I, and 
everybody else, to ado^d., without hesitation or question, the theolo- 
gical opinions of Dr Humphrey Chambers of Claverstoun, Thomas 
Micklethwait of Clicrryburton, Andrew Pern of AVilby, Danieb 
Cawdrey of Groat Billing, Henry Sciidder of Coliiiborn, or even 
Alexander Henderson of Edinburgh (wise and excellent as he was), or 
that ‘ worthy servant of Christ,’ yet fierce champion of intolerance, 
tho Reverend Samuel Rutherford of St Andrews?” 

To this jjrcciso and pertinent question, blank looks are the solo 
answer you receive ; and you correctly infer that the notion has now 
happily entered the minds of your friends, that, after all, the Con- 
fession may contain an error or two which the learning and sagacity 
of later generations have brought to light. So far well ; but yon 
wish to 'deepen tho impression that has been made, and to render it 
so permanent, that to doubt the infallibility of Humphrey Chambers 
and Henry Scudder shall never more be considered tho same thing as 
to call in question tho revealed truth of G6d. AVith this viow^,- you 
proceed to lay before them such a historical sketch as the follo\\;^ig. 
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In the year 1643, shortly after the aholitioii of Episcopacy iu England, 
an Assembly of learned and godly divines and others” was summoned 
by the Long Parliament, to meet in Henry VII/s Chapel at West- 
minster, for the purpose of deliberating^ and^ when required^ advising the 
Legislature^ as to the form of Church-govornmoht “ most agreeable to 
God’s holy word, and most apt to procure and preserve the peace of 
the Church at home, and nearer agreement with the Church of Scot- 
land and other Reformed Churches abroad and for the vindicating 
and clearing of the doctrine of the Church of England from all false 
calumnies and aspersions.”* 

The Assembly is described . by Dr Hetherington as composed of 
the great master-minds of the age” (p. 2) ; but the sober truth is to 
be found in the statement of Milton, that the divines “ were neither 
chosen by any rule or custom ecclesiastical, nor eminent for either 
piety or knowledge above others loft out ; only as each member of 
Parliament in his private fancy thought fit, so elected one by one.”f 
Most of them, nevertheless, •appear to have fully or partially deserved 
the eulogium which Baxter accords them ; namely, that ‘‘ the divines 
there congregated wore men of eminent learning, godliness, ministerial 
abilities, and fidelity ; and,” he a.dds, being not worthy to be one of 
them myself, ^ may more freely speak the truth, even in the face of 
malice and envy ; that, as far as I am able to judge by the information 
of all history of that kind, and by any other evidences left us, the 
Christian world, since the days of the apostles, had never a synod 
of more excellent divines than this and the Synod of Dort.”J Such 
a testimony from such a man is sufficient to outweigh any amount of 
disparagement from royal ist writers like Clarendon and Butler. § Isaac 
Walton’s assertion that many of the members AVer o very unfit to judge 
of the Church-controversies Avhicli they endeaA^oured to settle, || may bo 
quite true ; and so far as the Independents and Erastians in the As- 
sembly are concerned, and the controversies related to Cliurch-goA’ern- 
ment, Dr Hetherington himself Avill hardly object to the character 
thus given, since ho declares himself unable to regard the judgment 
even of the learned Lightfoot as “ entitled to much d(>fei’ence” (p. 309). 
Baillie, one of the Scottish commissioners, remarks upon another 
member of the Assembly — “ one Mr Coleman, a professed Erastian” 
— that ho was ‘‘ a man reasonably learned, but stupid and inconsi<ler- 
ate, half a pleasant, and of small estimation.”*[f That the learning of 
some of the members did not merit oven the faint praise of being 
‘‘ reasonable,” appears from a passage in Whitelock, Avhich perhaps 
will surprise the reader. “ Divers members of both Houses,” says he, 
“ were members of the Assembly of Divines, and had the same liberty 

^ See the Ordinance of Parliament in Rushworth's Historical Collections, 
p. 337, or in Hetherington ’s History of the Westminster Assembly, 

t Milton\s Fragment of a History of England, quoted in Orme’s Life of 
Baxter, p. 70. See also Clarendon’s History of the Rchellion, B. v., vol. i., 
p, 414, edit. 1702. 

} Reliquiae Baxteriansc, Part I., p. 93. 

§ See Clarendon, vol. i., p. 415 ; also Butler’s Remains, and the Notes to 
Hudibras, Part I., canto i., v. 8H, and to canto ii., v. 702. 

II 'Walton’s Life of Bishop Sanderson. 

^ Bafllie’s Letters, Ban natyne Club edition, vol. ii., p. 360 : and Hetherinir- 
ton, p. 284. 
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as the divines to sit and debate, and give their votes in every matter 
.which was in consideration amongst them ; in which debates Mr Selden* 
spako admirably, and confuted divers of them in their own learning. 
And sometimes when they had cited a text of Scripture to prove their 
assertion, ho would tell them, ‘ Perhaps in your little pocket-bibles 
with gilt leaves’ (which they would olteu pull out and read) ‘the 
translations may bo thus, but the Greek or the Hebrew signifies thus 
and thus and so would totally refute them.”‘|‘ 

This passage is omitted by the reverend historian of the Assembly, 
prohiibly because he di<l not consider that it would be for edification. 

It appears from Lightfoot’s Journal of the Proceedings of the 
Divines, that they had many warm debates, and that the question in 

* “The chief of learned men reputed in this land, Sir Selden .’' — (Jilihvns 
Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 66.) “ Three of the most learned men that England 

ever bred, Sir Henry Spelinan, Sir Hobert Cotton, and Mr Selden.*’ — Brit., 
vol. vi.. Part i., p. 4278.) The immense learning and robust sense of Selden.” 
— {CoUridge^s TahU’-Talk, vol. i., p. 85.) * 

t Wbitelock’s Memorials of the .English Afiairs, &c., p. 68. Lend., 1682. — Of 
the learning of mo.st of the clergy in the seventeenth century, the follow- 

ing account is given in the Edinburgh Ueview, vol. xx., p. 27. After reiriark- 
iijg that the genius of the ^cottifeh iieforraation was decidedly friendly to the 
cultivation of literature, and that its great champions were 2 >cvsons of great 
learning and literary attainments, the writer jiroceeds as follows : “ The 

decline of classical learning that became visible among our clergy upwards of 
a century thereafter^ was so far from being a natural consequence of their 
Presbyterian establish men t, that we do not scrujde to refer it altogether to the 
tyranny by which that hlstablishment was crushed, and the do 2 )rcs&iou in which 
all its members were held during the ijeriod that ela 2 >sed‘ from the union of 
the crowns to the lievoliition 1688. The crown, and a great 2 )ro 2 >oi*tion of the 
nobility, being bent u^ion the establishment of Et^isco^jacy, subjected the Pres- 
byterian ministers to the most bai'barous jjersecution ; and by degrading them 
in 2 >oint of fortune, and driving them from all jjhices of honour and distinction, 
not only de 2 )rived them of the means of liberal instruction, but naturally led 
them to adopt that vohemeut, but low and vulgar tone which was accommodated 
to the rank of the greater 2 )art of their hearers, and was naturally 2 )i*oduccd 
by the operation of strong feelings u^ion minds excluded fi*om tJio means of 
liberal information.'^ 

Such wore the men who seem to be adopted as models by certain of the Scot- 
tish JVesbyterian clergy of the jireseiit day, and whose oracular dogmatism was 
rebuked by Groin wcdl in his celebrated “ Jjetter to the General Assembly of 
the Kirk,” wliere he jiointedly addressed them as follows: I am persuaded that 

divers of you, who lead the jico^ilc, have laboured to build yourselves in these 
things ; wherein you have censured others, and establhshcd yourselves [ution 
the Word of God.J Is it, therefore, rufuUih/i/ agrcecdle to the ITort/ of God^ ad- 
that YOU say? I beseech you in the boxvcis of Christy THINK IT rossiliLE YOU 
MAY Bli MISTAKEN." — (Carlylcs (VonnvcUy vol. ii., p. 20.) “ AVc look at mini- 
sters” says he with equal jdainness, in a letter to the Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, dated 12th Sejitcmber 1650, “ as hol 2 >ers of, not lords over, God's jiotqjle. 
1 apjieal to their consciences whether any trying their doctrines and dissenting, 
shall not incur the censure of sectary ? And ivhat is this (mt to denij ('hristians 
their liberty, and assume the Infallible Chair? WiiAT both hi: whom we 
WOULD NOT BE LIKENED UNTO DO MOKE TUAN Til IS ?” — ( Vol. ii., p, 61.) 

It is not surprising that Sir Walter Scott, in treating of the jirosecutions for 
witchcraft in the middle of the seventeenth century, should mention it as un- 
deniable, “ that the Presbyterian ecclesiastics, who, in Scotland, were often aji- 
pointed by the Privy Council coniinissioiiers for the trial of witchcraft, evinced 
a very extraordinary degree of credulity in such rases, and that the temporary 
superiority^of the same sect in hlnglaud was marked by enormous cruelties of 
this kind.” — (Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 258.) 
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dispute was sometimes decided by a narrow majority."^ Two of the 
more amicable discussions, on subjects of general interest, may here 
be quoted, as specimens of the manner in which the business of the 
Assembly was conducted. 

The first, which was on the question, Whether parents should bo 
required to profess their faith at the baptism of their children? is 
recorded by Lightfoot as follows : — 

Thursday^ Oct 10, 1644. . . . Then began we upon our work ; 
the question, * Whether the parent, at the baptizing of his child, is 
to answer any question, or make any profession of his faith, and 
stipulation in behalf of the child V The Scots did urge it mightily, 
because of the use of it in all reformed Churches. 

Mr Marshal moved, that it might be utterly omitted ; but 'Mr 
Henderson showed what distaste this might give to other Churches. 

“ Dr Gouge moved with the Scots, and so did Mr Gattaker. 

“ Mr Wilson opposed it as unwarrantable, to make any memorials 
which God hath not made. . 

‘‘Mr Walker: In all times there hath been a stipulation; and 
baptism being the seal of the covenant, ergo is not to be ])ut to a 
blank. 

“ Mr Nyo : 1. This \vill bo an unnecessary burden : 2. This will 
break uniformity ; for though some will do this, others will nut. 

“ Mr Calamy : Those that were baptized by John, and those cate- 
chumens that professed, did it not only ‘ nomine suo,’ but also of their 
children. 

“ Mr Bridges : It is the proi)cr work of Christ to appoint memo- 
rials. If such confession be made, and that in regard of child, so it 
hangs baptism too much upon a confession ; or in regard of parent, 
and then it may be a wrong to put that to him that is a moinber, 
and not member alike. 

This debate held us all day ; at last it ’was voted aifirmatively, 
that the parent should make a profession at the baptism of his child.^f 

The subject of the next extract is the Sabbath : — 

“ Then fell a debate, whether w^e should handle the celebration of 
the Sabbath in our Directory, or Catechism and Confession, and how 
w^o should do it, to avoid offence of Judaism on one hand, and pro- 
faneness on the other ; and how we may bring in the private duties of 
the Sabbatli in our own families in aJJircctory for Public Worship. 
But it was concluded to fall upon the work, and so to it w^e w^nt, . . . 

“Mr Wilkinson, sen., put this query, — How should we regulate 
iron-works and glass-works ? but this was answered by this next pro- 
position. 

“ Second Prop. : ‘ To abstain from all unnecessary labours, w^orldly 
sports, and recreations,’ 

“ The debate upon this was, about putting in prohibition of worldly 
discourses; and some moved to add, ‘ wwldly thoughts,’ This was 
scrupulous, whether we shoiUd not be a scorn to go about to bind 
men’s thoughts ; hut at last it was concluded on^o bo added, both for 
the more piety, and for that thePourth Command includes it. 

* See LightfQOt’s Works by I’itman, vol. xiii., pp. 10- 15, 143, 147, 169, 214, 
267, 297, 300, 309. Baillie also speaks of” the W'rangling humour which long 
predominated in many.’’ — (Vol. ii., p. 248.) 

t Ih., pp. 316, 310. 
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“ ThM Prop. : ‘ That there be no feasting on the Sabbath.’ . 

“ This Mr Marshal opposed, and Dr Temple and I myself. They 
instanced in Christ’s feasting, Luke xiv., and in his feasting, at least 
dining, with all his disciples in Peter’s house. Matt. viii. 

“ Therefore it was proposed thus, — ‘ That the diet on the Sabhath 
day be so otdered, that no servants or others bo unnecessarily kept 
from the public service and so it was passed.”* 

On one occasion Dr Burgess told the Assembly how “they were 
scandaled by reports that they carried all things in a tumultuai'y 
way.” — (P. 186.) On another, when they took into" consideration 
“the sad tidings of my Lord General’s defeat in the west,” and 
“ what might bo the cause that God is so provoked,” a committee 
was, after a whole day’s fruitless debate, appointed “to draw up 
something to that purpose.” Next day (10th Sept. 1644), “the first 
work was, the committee appointed yesterday, brought in what they con- 
ceived the causes of our present niiseiy : — As, 1. The sins of the As- 
sembly ; as neglect of the service, as in slackness in coming, and de- 
parting at pleasure : 2. By absenting from prayers : 3. Manifesting 
neglect in the time of debate, and neglecting committees : 4. Some 
speaking too much, some too little ; 5. By irreverent carriage : 6. By 
heats in debating: 7. Driving oh parties : 8. Not serious examination 
of ministers.” The sins of the armies and Parliament are next speci- 
fied — those of Parliament including, “ Not active in suppressing 
Anabaptists and Antinomians “ Not supprcssii\g stage plays, taverns, 
profaneness, and scoffing of ministers;” “Not a free publishing of 
truths, for fear of losing a party.” The journal proceeds — “ "When 
this was road over, we fell upon debate of them ; and, first, Mr 
Henderson moved, that our private failings here might not be pub- 
lished to the world, which was thought most rational by divers ; only 
we sadly convinced ourselves of them here amongst ourselves” — (Pp* 300, 
310.) 

Dr Hetherington has imitated the prudence of Mr Hendei’son in 
regard to the publication of these failings. The passage, however, 
affords a curious specimen of the deliberations of “ the great master- 
minds of the ago,” and an instructive exhibition of the notions then 
entertained by “master-minds” as to the nranner in which the affairs 
of this woi'ld are administered by the Deity. But, without dwelling 
on such considerations, I proceed to observe, that even if the expres- 
sion of self-reproach here quoted be supposed to have derived some 
little exaggeration from the puritanical medium thi’ough which the 
conduct of the writer and his colleagues was viewed, still it is plain 
that such an Assembly as this was by no means the best possible tri- 
bunal for the settlement of religious truth ; and that its decisions (had 
it pretended to decide with authority) would have deserved no extraor- 
dinary amount of reverence from other Christians. Besides, may not 
J ortin’s I’einark upon the ancient councils of the Church be as ap- 
plicable to the Westminster Divines, as it is to some large deli- 
berative ecclesiastical a^cmblies in still later times than 111011*8 ? “In 
the Nicone Council,’’ says that learned and candid historian, " there 
were undoubtedly not a few learned, pious, and virtuous prelates, and 
holy confessors ; and some ivortliy persons, though not so many, in 


* Tiightfoot, vol. xiii., pp. 327-9. 
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some of the subsequent general councils : but in sack asse^nblics the lest 
and the most moderate men seldom l^ave the ascendant^ and thsp are often 
led or driven hy others who are far inferior to them in tjood qualities,*^* 

It is but justice to the Westniiiister Divines to add, that, what- 
ever may have been the case with Samuel Rutherford and some of 
his brother Presbyterians individually, the Assembly as a body, so . 
far from claiming any such idolatry as that with which they aro 
commonly regarded, have expressly declared in their Confession, that 
“ all synods or councils since the Apostles’ times, whether general or 
particular, may err, and many have erred ; therefore they are not tif 
he made the ride of faith or practice^ but to be used fis an help in both 
and that it is only if consonant to the word of God^^ (of which conson- 
ance every particular Christian is, and must bo, the judge for him- 
self), that “ their decrees and doterminations aro to be received Avith 
reverence andsubmission.”*f Again, “ The supreme Judge, by Avhich 
all controversies of religion are to be determined, and all decrees of 
councils, opinions of ancient Avriters, doctrines of men, and private 
spirits, are to be examined, and in avIioso sentence Ave aro to rest, can 
be no other but the Holy Sjiirit speaking in the Scripture.” — (Chap, 
i., art. X. See also cha]^. xx., ‘‘ Of Christian Liberty, and Liberty of 
Conscience,” art. ii.) What the Assembly understood by “ the Holy 
Spirit speaking in the Scripture,” could be nothing but the judgment 
of any Christian reading it under the guidance of the Holy Spirit ; 
the reality of Avhich guidance, as it could not ho certainly knoAvii to 
other Christians, so could never be voasouably proposed by him as the 
means of determining the controversies he might have Avith them. 
For if he, believing himself to be under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, finds in Scripture ^‘truths” AAdiich other men, equally convinced 
that they enjoy Divine guidance, declare to bo contrary to Scrip- 
ture, then, if this helioA^er may legitimately and authoritatively adduce 
what he regards as the v'pico of the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scrip- 
ture, liis opponents are entitled to do likewise ; and so the Holy Spirit 
may ho made to contradict Himself. Tho vioAVS of Selden — the most dis- 
tinguished member of tho AV’^estininster Assembly — on the point before 
us, appear from the folloAviiig passage in his Table Talk : — AV'^lien 
tho preacher says, ‘ This is the meaning of the Holy Ghost in such a 
place,’ in sense he can mean no more than this — that is, * 1, by study- 
ing of the j)lace, by comparing one jjlace av ith another, by weighing 
Avhat goes before and Avliat comes after, think this is tho meaning of 

^ Remarks on Eccl. Hist., by John Jortin, D.D., vol. ii., j). 35. Edit. 1805. 

The following passage is quoted from Raxter by a dissenting minister of 
Edinburgh, in a pamphlet published a few years ago, in w hich it is said to re- 
fer to the Westminster Assembly. Not having observed it in Raxter’s Works, 
which are extremely voluminous, and no reference being given in tho pamphlet, 
T cannot tell where it occurs ; hut both from the style and the matter it ap- 
pears to he perfectly authentic. I h^^vo lived,” says Raxter, “ to see an assembly 
of ministers, where three or four leading men were so prevalent as to form a 
confession in the name of the wI)ole party, which Had that in it which particu- 
lar members did disown. And Avhen, about a controverted article, one man hath 
charged me deeply with questioning the words of the Cliurch, others, who were 
at the forming of that article, have laid it all on that same man, the rest being 
loath to strive much against him ; and so it was he himself w^as the Church, 
wliose authority he so much urged.” 

t Westminster Confession, chap, xxxi., art. iv. and iii. 
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tho Holy Ghost, and for shortness of expression I say, the Holy Ghost 
says thus, or this is tho meaning of the Spirit of God/ So the judge 
speaks of the king’s proclamation, * This is the intention of the king ; 
not that the king had declared his intention any other way to the 
judge ; hut tho judge examining tlie contents of the proclamation, 
gathers by the purport of tho words tho king’s intention, and then for 
shortness of expression says, ‘ This is tho king’s intention/ 

Bishop Hoadly treats of an analogous subject in his Vindication 
of tho Ancient Prophets, addressed to Sir Richard Bulkely, “ If,” 
says he, “ you Avill not believe that Almighty God will suifer you, 
who do truly sock him, to be so deluded as to take that for his inspira- 
tion which is not, hoAV can others believe that ho will suffer them to 
be so deluded as not to load them to the acknowledgment of his hand 
in this matter, Avhen they make it their business to attend upon him, 
and pray him to lead them into all important truth ? For it is as 
great a crime not to believe in that dispensation to which he plainly 
attests, as it is to believe in what ho doth not truly attest to. And 
therefore, if ho may suffer as good Christians as any are (which you 
cannot deny), to be so deluded as not to believe in Avhat you believe 
in, why may not he suffer others to be so deluded as to believe in it, 
supposing it not to be from him ? Tho case is equally reasonable, 
or absurd, on both sides. Besides, by this Avay of arguing, if there 
be but one of these good Christians who believes any dispensation 
to be tlio immediate hand of God, this is ground enough for all 
the wprld besides, who believe him to be a good Christian in other re- 
spects, to embrace the same belief, Avithout ‘ trying tho spirits’ or 
being at any trouble : for as sure as God is (say you, with an air of 
assurance peculiar to some sort of persons), such a Christian cannot he 
deluded. That God Avill suffer a truly honest Christian, Avho con- 
stantly depends upon him, to he eternally lost:, through any failure 
in his brain, 1 can by no means think. But that God Avill preserve 
such an one from all en’or, and especially in cases in AAdiich imagina- 
tion and constitution hear a great and perhaps to him an irresistible 
SAvay, T see not tlio least shadoAV of reason to believe ; and most ab- 
surd are the consequences of such an assertion.” f 

When finished, the Confession Avas, on 3d December 1646, presented 
to Parliament by the Avholo Assembly in a body ; and the title Avhich 
they ga\"e it was not A Standard of divine Truths hut The hiimhlc 
Advice of tho Assembly of Divines and others, noAV by the authority 
of Parliament sitting at AV^estminstcr, concerning a Confession of 
Faith.” It Avould have been strange if a man like llenderson, of Avhom 
Baillie says that a more modest, humble spirit . . . lives not 

this day in the Reformed Churches, and Avhoso good sense and 
moderation were equal to his modesty, had sanctioned a higher pre- 
tension. 

On 22<l March 1648, tho Commons declared their agreement Avith 
tho Assembly in the ^pctrinal part of the Confession, and desired the 
same might bo made public,” for this purpose iiicvely — that this 


^ Selden’s Works, vol. iii., part ii., p. 20f39. 
t TloaUly’s Works, vol. i., p. 127. 

J Jlaillie's Historical Vindication of the Church of Scotland, quoted in Alton’s 
Life of Henderson, p. 610. 
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kingdom, and all the Rofoi'inod Churches of Christendom, may sec 
the Parliament of England difter not in doctrine*”* Its title was 
equally unassuming : “ Articles of Religion approved and passed by 
both Houses of Parliament, after advice with an Assembly of Divines 
called together by them for that purpose.” 

As Lightfoot’s Journal comes down no farther- than the end of 
1644, till which time the form of Church-government was the main 
subject of discussion, jt affords but little indication of the extent to 
which differences of opinion on doctrinal points jirevailod among the 
members. As, however, only Calvinists were summoned, considerable 
unanimity on the leading articles of faith may be presumed to have 
existed. But that the unanimity was by no means perfect, appears 
from the followings information given by Neal : — “ Nor is it to be 
supposed that the Confession of Faith itself, which determines so many 
abstruse points of divinity, should have the unanimous and hearty 
consent of the whole Assembly or Parliament : for though all the 
divines wore' in the anti-Arminian scheme, yet some had a greater 
latitude than others. I find in my MS. the dissent of several mem- 
bers against some expressions relating to reprobation, to the imputa- 
tion of the active as well as passive obedience of Christ, and to several 
passages in the chapters Of Liberty of Conscience, and Church Disci- 
jdiiie; but the Confession, as far as related to articles of faith, passed the 
Assembly and Parlijiment by a very great majority. Various censures,” 
he adds, “ have been passed by learned men upon this laboured per- 
formance : some have loaded it with undeserved reproaches ; and 

others, jierhaps, have advanced its reputation too high 

Upon the whole, the Assembly’s Confession, with all its foults, has been 
ranked by very good judges among the most perfect systems of divinity 
that have been published upon the Calvinistic or anti-Arminian 
principles in the last age.” f 

Baillie writes in 1646 : — Our Assembly, with much ado, at last 
have wrestled through the whole Confession, and all is now printed. 
The House of Commons requires to p^it Scripture to it before they 
take it into consideration ; and what time that will take up, who 
knows? We had past a. quarter of the Catechise, and thought to 
have made short work of the rest ; but they are fallen into such 
mislikes, and endless janglings, about both the method and the matter, 
and all thinks it will be a long work.” J 

In a speech delivered, after his return from London, totho General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland at Edinburgh, on 6th August 
1647, Baillie congratulated that {iiigust body that a largo Confes- 
sion of Faith is perfected with far greater unaiiiinity than any living 

^ Rushworth, vol. vil., p. 1035. 

t Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. iii., p. 3iil, otl. 1822. Dr Hother- 
ington says : — Ft is exceedingly gratifying to be iii>le to state, that through- 
out the deliberations of the Assembly, when composing tlie Coi Session of Faith, 
there prevailed almost an entire and perfect harmony. There appear indeed 
to have been only two subjects on which any. difference of opinion existed 
among them. The one of thes(j was the doctrine of election, concerning which, 
as Raillie says, they had long and tough debates : ‘ Yet,* he adds, ‘ thanks to 
God, all is gone right according to our mind.’ — (Baillie; vol. ii., p. 326.) The 
other question was, whether the Tjord Jesus had appointed a church government 
distinct from that of the civil magistrate (Hist, of Westm, "Assem, p. 300.) 

J Uaillie’s Letters, vol. ii., p. 416. 
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could have hoped ^or, among so many learned divines, in so disteni- 
I)ered a place and distracted a season. I am confident, if the judg- 
mont of many my wiser do not deceive, this piece of work is so fine 
*. and excellent, that whenever you shall ho jilcased to look upon it, 
the sight of it shall draw from the most censorious eye 'a good accep- 
tation.” * 

The distempered” character, hero noted, of the place whore, and 
the ‘‘ distracted” condition of the time when, the Confession was drawn 
uj), are circumstances which no reflecting reader can overlook in esti-*^ 
mating the probability of the Confession of Faitli being a correct in- 
terpretation of Scripture. For, as in troubled water you can scarce 
see your face — or see it very little, till the water be quiet and stand 
still, — so in troubled times you can see little truth, but when times 
are quiet and settled, lh(3n truth appears.” f And, as Locke has re- 
marked of confessions of faith generally, in his Essay for the Under- 
standing of St Paul’s Epistles by consulting St Paul Himself, “ most 
of them are visibly made with partial views, and adapted to what 
the occasions of that time, and the present circumstances they were 
then in, were thought to require for the support or justification of 
themselves.” J That this was the case with the Westminster Con- 
fession, u'Buld be evident to all who are familiar with the history of 
the times which produced it, even if wc had not tlie exj)ress testimony 
of anollier of the Scottish commissioners, namely CTOorgo Gillespie, 
that the actual ‘‘ iiitoiitiou of framing it was to meet with all the 
considerable errors of the present time — the Socinian, Arminian, 
Popish, Antinomian, Anahaptistian, Independent errors. The Confes- 
sion of Faith,” says ho, sets them out, and refutes them, so far as 
belongs. to IX Ooiifessioii,”§ 

Now, it is a w’^ell know'u tendency of human nature to fly from one 
extreme to another. In combating an opinion, we are prone to main- 
tain its opposite with excessive confidence in our own knowledge and 
Judgment — to overlook any weakness that may lurk in the grounds of 
our holiof, and to perceive notliing but the most amazing fallacy in 
the rcjisons of our opponents. And men wlio have long suftered oppres- 
sion, arc apt, when the yoke is shaken ofl’, to discard some good and 
lawful portions of government along with those which have justly be- 
come obnoxious to them. History is full of examples of such plieiio- 
.mena, and no history more so than that of the struggles of the English 
and Scottish Puritans against the tyranny of the Stew^avts and the Pre- 
latists throughout the sovmiteeiith century. The members of the W est- 
minster Assembly were all of the' party which, after long and intense 
suflering, had just succeeded in emancipating itself from civil and ec- 
clesiastical misrule; and it wwild have been Avonderfiil indeed, if 
their tenets liad faildll to shew marks of an overstrained antago- 
nism to the institutions and doctrines of their oppressors. Accord- 
ingly, we find it stated by Dr lietlierington, that the Dissenting 
Brethren who were members of the Assembly “ had sufibred so much 
from prelatic despotism, that they entertained a jjorfect horror of all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, oven to a most absurd extent, rendering 

* Baillio’s Letters, vol. Hi., p. 11. 

t Selden’s Table-Talk ; Works, vol. Hi., Part ii., p. 2074. 

j Locke’s Works, vol. viu., p. 20, ed. 1823. 

§ Gillespie’s speech to the General Assembly at Edinburgh, 6th August 
1647 3 Appendix to Baillle, vol. ill., p. 460. 
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them iiicapahle of calm deliberation on the subje^ct.”* Nor was it 
strange, he adds, that this should bo the case, and that by the 
strength of a violent revulsion and rebound, they should spring to 
the opposite conclusion, that there ought to bo no ijower or jurisdic- 
tion, except that of the civil magistrate.” f 

If, then, a violent revulsion was so natural in this instance, might not 
the like revulsions naturally occur in others ? Might not the obtru- 
sive Arminianism of Laud impel the Calvinistic divines to an inde- 
fensible extremity of Calvinism ; and might not the earnest men 
whose horror and indignation had been excited by the tyrannical en- 
forcement of the reading of the Book of Sports, spring, hy the 
strength of a violent revulsion and rebound, to excess of Puritanical 
Sabbatarianism ? How probable such an event was, may bo judged 
from the representation which Dy Hetherington, himself entertaining 
the Sabbatarian opinions expressed in the Confession and Catechism, 
has fiii-nishcd of the fecli)igs with Avhich the Book of Sports 'was re- 
garded by the Nonconformists of the seventeenth century. The 
strongly-contrasted tendencies of Hie two contending parties, Prolatists 
and Puritans,” says he, ‘‘ were rendered very apparent in the year 
1618, by the jiublication of the King^s Book of »Sports. This book 
was drawn up by Bishop Morcton, at the king’s direction, Und dated 
from Greenwich, May 24, 161 8. J Tlie pretext for producing such a 
book Avas, that the strictness of the Puritans in keeping the Sabbath- 
day alienated the people, and left them ox]mscd to the temptations of 
the Jesuits, who took occasion to seduce them hack to Popery. To 
prevent this His Majesty proposed, not that the people should ho more 
carefully instructed in religion, hilt that, after Divine service, they 
should l)e indulged in such recreations as dancing, archery, leaping. 
May-games, Whitsoii-alcs, morrice dances, setting up of May-poles, 
and such like amusements. That the people should meditate on their 
religious duties, and prepare to practise the instructions gh-en them 
in God’s Word, did not seem to His M.ajesty at all a desirable mat- 
ter, — it might have led them to fai^our Puritanism. Queen Blizaheth 
disapproved of preaching, lest it should teach the people to think, and 
perhaps to inquire into matters of state. King James aimed at the 
same result hy making their only leisure-day, when they might pos- 
sibly attempt the dangerous practice of cultivating their minds, a 
day of mere recreation. The reason is obvious. Thinking men can- 
not he slaves ; and both these sovereigns were desirous of establishing 
a complete despotism. Religious men inust think, and think solemnly 
and loftily ; therefore, to proA^ont this, religion must give place to 
giddy mirth, and God’s halloAVcd day must ho profaned hy every kind 

* Hist, of Westm. Asscni., p. 241. 

t Tb., p. 245. Sec also p. 307. — “ There is,” says Lord Bacon, ** a supersti- 
tion in aA'oiding superstition, when men think to do best if they go farthest 
from the superstition formerly received ; therefore care should.he had that (as 
it fareth in ill purgings,) the good be not taken UAvay with the had, which com- 
monly is done when the people is the reformer.” — (Kssay Of Su27er»tiiion*) Even 
men of learning are subject to this tendency, though usually to a less extent 
than “the people.” Southey avows it in a letter to Sliaron Turner, where he 
says : “ I have an instinctive abhorrence of bigotry. When Dissenters talk of 
the iSstablishment, they make me feel like a high Churchman ; and when 1 got 
among high Churchmen, I am ready to take shelter in dissent.” — (^Idfe and Cor^ 
rfispondence, vol. iv., p. 156.) 

I « Fuller, vol. iii. pp. 270-273.” 
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of idle rocreatiuiK Ami what must he said of the High Church party, 
who leut their aid in this fearful desecration, and despotic scheme ? 
Whre they the friends of pure and holy religion, of rational improve- 
ment, of public freedom ? 

“ This Book of Sports, how:over, was at first ordered to he read 
merely in the parish churches iii Lancasliiro ; but one author asserts 
that, it would have been speedily extended over the kingdom but for 
the decisive refusal of Abbot, who had recently succeeded Bancroft in 
the archbishopric of Cantcrhiiry. But though a partial enforcement 
of this desecrating production was all that it could, at that time, ob- 
tain, its promulgation gave serious ground of dissatisfaction and 
dread to all the more decidedly pious persons in the kingdom, both 
Puritans and Churchmen, and tended not a little to confirm the grow- 
ing jealousy of High Church measures.” — (P. 60-61.) 

Again, si>c«aking of the revival of the Book of Sports by Charles I. in 
1633, and after coiiimenting on Laud’s prohibition of doctrinal contro- 
versy respecting the Arminian tenets, and of afternoon lectures, which 
were geueriilly conducted by Puritan noiicoiifoimiists, he observes : 
— The same sort of instinctive perception of the readiest method of 
promoting mental and moral degradation led Laud to persuade the 
king to revive the Book of >Sports. This was accordingly done in the 
year 1633, in the name of that sovereign whom the Church of Eng- 
land still delights to style ‘ The Martyr,’ though it would not he easy 
to tell of what cause he was the martyr, unless it were of jirelatic 
profanity, superstition, and despotism, it was not over one county 
that the I3ook of Sports was now to be set up, in opposition to the 
Word of God ; the bishops were directed to enforco the imblication 
of it from the pulpit through all the parish churches of their respec- 
tive dioceses. This caused great distress of mind to all the pious 
clergymen. Some refused to rea<l it, and were suspended in conse- 
quence ; others read it, and immediately after having done so, read 
also the Eourih Commaiidmont, ‘ Heinembor the Sabhath-day to keep 
it holy adding, ‘ This is the law of God ; the other is the injunction 
of man.’ And notwithstanding the employment of both power and 
guile, the people gciiei;ally refused to turn God’s appointed times of 
holy^ rest into periods of heathen saturnalia.” — (P. 66.) 

The following details, given by Baxter in bis treatise on the Divine 
Appointment of the Lord’s Day, show how ofiensively this ill-judged 
measure was in some places carried into execution : — “ I cannot for- 
got,” says ho, “ that in my youth in those late times, when we lost the 
labours of some of our confiu'inahle godly teachers for not reading 
publicly the Book of Sports and Dancing on the Lord’s days, one of 
my father’s own tenants was the town-piper, hired by the year (for 
many years together), and the place of the dancing-assembly was not 
an hundred yards from oiir door, and we. could not on the Lord’s day 
either read a chapter, or pvay'^, or sing a psalm, or catechise, or in- 
struct a servant, but with the noise of the pipe and tabor, and the 
shoutings in tho street, continually in our cars ; and even among a 
tractable i)eople, 'wo wore tho common scorn of all the rabble in the 
streets, and called Puritans, Precisians, and Hypocrites, because avo 
rather chose to reg,d the Scriptures than to do as they did ; (though 
there was no savour of Nonconformity in. onr family.) And when the 
people by the 'hook were allowed to play and dance out of public 
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sorvico-tiine, they could so l»ai*dly break off their sports, that many a 
time the reader was fain to stay till the piper and playoi-s would g]ve 
over ; and sometinios the morrico-dancers would come into the church 
in ali the linen and scarfs, and antic drosses, with morrico-bells jing- 
ling at their logs. And as soon as common-prayer was road, did haste 
out presently to their play again.”* ... 

Cordially disapproving, as I do, of eoery form of imposition by 
human authority in matters of faith and worship, 1 cannot but con- 
cur (on that ground) with Dr Hetherington, in condemning the im- 
position, by Charles II., of the reading of tlio Kook of Sports, upon 
clergymen’ who hold it in abhorrence. But I should be sorry to bo 
believed capable of regarding the proceedings of either James or 
Charles in reference to that measure, with precisely the feelings 
which Dr Hetherington, looking at them from the Puritanical point 
of view, and under the influence of violent Puritanical prejudmos, 
gives vent to in the passages quoted above. With respect to King 
James in particular, I am so far from going along with him in his 
denunciation, that, on the contrai-y, I altogether symimthiso with the 
avowed, and (siS wo ought to believe until the contrary bo shewn) 
the real motives, which led that good-iiaturcd monarch into a course 
which, when followed less wisely by his son, occasioned such deep 
and well-founded dissatisfaction. That James’s purpose was to make 
Sunday “ a day of mere recreation,” or that ho entertained any but 
the design ascribed to him by D’Israeli, of “ rendering the Sabbath 
a day for the poor alike of devotion- and enjoyment, hitherto practised 
in England, as it is still throughout Kuropo,”t I see not the slightest 
reason to conclude ; everything tends to shew that his aim was merely 
the excellent one of protecting his subjects from the Puritanical 
tyranny of some local authorities, who, by forbidding the accustomed 
sports of the people on Sundays, had led to the laying of a just com- 
plaint before him. If the clear testimony of Puller and Collier may 
bo believed in preference to the unvouched assertion of Dr Tlethcr- 
ington, James went no farther than to proclaim that the pooi)Ie ahould 
their ancient liberty; and his pi-oceeding, apart from any political 
inexpediency which may be attributable to it, was, in my opinion, 
worthy of all commendation. Pnller, in his Church History, under 
date May 29, 1618, introduces the subject as follows : — “ King James 
having last year in his progress i)assed through Lancashire, took notice 
that ^ hy the preciseness of some mayistrates and ministers in several places 
of this kingdom, in itikdbking people from their recreations on the Sun- 
day, the Papists in this realm being thereby persuaded that no honest 
mirth or recreation was tolerable in our religion whereupon, the 

* Baxter’s Works, vol. xiii., p. 444. For an account of the rise of modern 
Sabbatarianism in Kngiand, see Note F. 

t D’Tsraeli’s Inquiry into the character of James t., in his Miscellanies of 
Literature, p. 345, ed. 1840. “ Plays,” be adds, “ were performed on Sundays 

at court, in Elizabeth’s reign; and yet *the Protestants of Elizabeth’ was the 
usual expressrve phrase to mark tiiose who did most honour to the reformed.” 

J “ With our own cars,” says he, “ we heard the general complaint of our 
people and he laments ttiat while they were denied “ lawful recreations,” they 
had substituted more vicious ones : alehouses were more' frequented — drunken- 
ness more general- — -tale-roongery and sedition, the vices of sedentary idleness, 
prevailed — while a fanatical gloom was spreading over the country.- (D’/*- 
raeli, p. 346.) 
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Court being then at Greenwich, he set forth a Declaration to this ef- 
fect, that hia fjood people's laivftil recreations^ his pleasure was, that 
AFTER THE END OF DIVINE SEHVlOE, tllOy should UOt hc. distuvh&l^ htUd^ OT 

disco ar aped from any lawful recreations; such as (lancing, either of men or 
Avonuni ; archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any suc.h harmless recre- 
ations: nor from having of May-garnos, Whitsun-aleS, or morris-dances, 
and sotting up of May-i)oles, or other sports Ihcrewi th used, so as the same 
he had in due and convenient time^ avithoft iMnniniENT or eet of di- 
vine SERVICE : and that women should have leave to carry rushes to 
the church for tho decoring of it, accordinp to their old custom; withal 
prohibiting all unlawful games to be used on the »Sundays only, as 
bear-baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, and (at all times in the meaner 
sort of people by law jirohibited) bowling.’ 

Considering how widely tho Puritanical notions had by this time 
spread in England, wo need not wonder that “when this Declaration 
was brought abroad,” great “ grief and distraction thereby was occa- 
sioned in many honest men’s hearts, who looked on it, not as local for 
Lancashire, but what in process of time would enlarge itself all over 
England.” “However,” adds tho historian, “there wanted not 
many, both in Ijancashiro and clsc'whero, who conceived the Decla- 
ration came forth seasonably, to suppress the dangerous endeavour of 
siudi, who now began in their pulpits to broach the dregs of Judaism, 
and force Christians to drink them. So that tliosc legal ceremonies, 
long since dead, buried, and rotten in tho grave of our Saviour, had 
now their ghosts, as it Avere, Avalking ; frighting such people with their 
terrible a])paritions, Avho were persuaded by some preachers to so 
rigoi‘ous observation of tlio f^^abbath*, that tliorein it Avas unlaAvful to 
dross moat, sweep tli(.*ir houses, kindle the fire, or the like. Yea, and 
the Papists, in J Lancashire especially (a frontier country, as 1 may 
term it, of Papists and Protestants, Avhcrc the Reformed Religion had 
rather a trucii than a peace, standing on its guard and posture of de- 
fence), I say, ill Lancashire the Romanists made advantage of this 

^ Tho King,” snys D'fsraoli, whose gainty of temper instantly sympa- 
thised witli the nuiltitiide, and 2)ei‘liaps alarinetl at this new shape which pnri- 
tanisui was assuming, puldislied what is called the ‘ llook of Sports,' and which 
soon obtained tlie eontemptnoiis term of the ‘ The Dancing Eook.* 

“ On this subject, our recent principles have hitherto governed our decisions ; 
with oiir habits formed, and our notions finally adjusted, this singular state- 
paper has b(^en reprobated by piety ; whose zeal, liowever, is not sufficiently 
historical. It, was one of the state-inaxinis of this philosophic monarch in his 
advice to his son, 

“ ‘ To allure the common people to a common ami tie among themselves : and 
that certain dales in the yeero should be appointed for delighting the people 
with public spectacles of all honest games and exercise of arms ; making playes 
and lawful games in Maie, and good cheare at ('hristmas ; as also for convening 
of neighbours, for entertaining frb'iidship and heartlLnc^s, by honest feasting 
and inerrinoss; so that the. Sahbothes be kept holio. and no unlawful ija^^time 
he used. This form of contenting the* people's minils has been used in all well- 
governed rejniblies.' 

''James, therefore, was shocked at the sudden inelanehidy among the people. 
In Murope, even among tho rcforinod themselves, the Sabbath, after cluirch-ser- 
A'ice, w'as a festival-day ; and tlie wise monarch could discover no ri'uson why, 
in Ids kingdom, it shoiilil prove a day of penance tuid self-denial.’’ - Op, 
p. 345. 

The Jhi^iUcon IJoron, of wdiich a passage is here quoted by D’Israeli, was 
published in 1598, before its royal author's aoeossion to the Engl.islt throne. 

Iv 
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8trieto«s, to pervert mmv to Popory ; mrenMling 
Pvotestant religion ivas tbo scliool ot lyrainJiis, w]u*io no la>vtul 
liberty was allowed. And no wonder if many comuioii pooplo WCVO 
hereby fetclit oil* unto tlicin, starting aside as a broken bow, cliiefly 
because ovorbont for lack of laAvful recreation.” 


It is easy to say, as I>r Ileiberington docs, that the King by this 
proceeding lent his aid in ‘Si fearful desecration” of the Sabbath. 
But those who employ such phraseology forget that his interpretation 
of Scripture (like that of the pGoj)io who complained to him), in 
regard to the character and duties of the Lord’s Day, was very 
diiforent from thjeirs; that he had been brought up in the Church of 
Scotland, whose first Confession of Faith, as we have seen, gives no 
countenance whatever to what in his reign was really the nowfmujled 
Judaism of the Ihiritaiis ; that ho had aftovAvards become the Head 
of a Church whose Catechism is eciually silent as to the duty of Sab- 
bath-observance ; and that the first day of the Aveek, in Avhich neither 
Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, nor Knox, recognised any quality of lioli^ 
ness^ AA^as as little considered by King James as by them to be sus- 
ceptible of “ desecration” by any innocent recreation indulged in be- 
fore or after the time of public Avorship. In judging of a man’s 
conduct and motiAxs, Ave are bound to consider the i)oint of vieAV from 
which he looks at the subject, and not merely our own. 

The upshot of the business Is recorded by Fuller as follows : — “ But 
noAV, after so long and many diversities of opinions and arguments on 
scvoi’al sides, their oavu fear proA'cd at last their only foo : the King’s 
goodness taking away the subject of their jealousy; so that no mints-- 
ter in the county teas enjoined to read the Book in his parish^ Avhorewith 
they had so affrighted themselves.” ^ 


^ From the words here printed in italics, we may learn the lesson that in a 
case where party-spirit so easily came, and still conies, into play, great caution 
ought to he exercised before giving oar to such uncharitable insinuations as Dr 
Hetherington has indulged in against King rlaines. Fuller, J take it, is as 
trustworthy an authority as wc can follow, in judging w hether the Declaration 
was really orden^a to be read bij the clertjy ; seeing that, altlioiigh “ to the esta- 
blished church of England he was a steady friend,” yet he “ at the same time 
was so candid and liberal towards Protestant Nonconformists, that among the 
bigoted and intolerant of his communion he incurred tlio suspicion and charge 
of Puritanism /’ — {Aikiue Ijioy.y a^oI. iv., p. 263.) Jeremy Collier, also — 

andther respectable ecclesiastical historian — after quoting the Declaration, 
writes as follows : To prevent the ill use of this liberty, there were several 

restraints in the indulgence. First, these recreations w ere to be so managed 
as not to hinder the performance of public duty at church. Secondly, that no 
recusant should have the benefit of this liberty. !Nor, thirdly, snch as tvere not 
present at the whole of divine servke. And, fourthly, that none should have the 
freedom of this relaxation, but such as keiit to their own parishes. IJow'cvcr, 
this Declaration w'as somewhat shocking to a great ninny people ; and the clergy 
were aijprehensive the reading it in churches vuould have been enjoined them : and 
though 'twas published only for the use of liancashire, they were afraid the 
order might be enlarged, and reach the whole kingdom. Ilut whatever the first 
intentions of the Court might have been, the Declaration was aftorw'ards in a 
manner dropt, and no chuiicuman onmoKi) to iikat> it.”-- {ICccl. Hist, of 
Britain^ vol. ii., p. 712. Lond. 1714.) 

Dr Iletherington, it is likidy, has follow'cd on this subject the very sus^iicious 
authority of Arthur W'ilson, Avhose History of the Life and Reign of King 
James), is included in the second volume of Bishop Kennet's Comx>lete His- 
tory of England, published at London in 1706. We there read, that “ among all 
the dances that these times were guilty of, none of the masqueradoes presented 
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With respect, again, to the conduct of Charles, it will appear, on 
consideration, that his apologists are not wholly without the means of 

so horrid a vizard as tho Oliarchtnan's j for some of the bighops, jjretcnding re- 
creations, and liberty to servants and common peoide (of wJiich they carved to 
themselves too much already), procured the King to put out a book to j)crmit 
dancing about !May-x>oles, church-alcs, and such debauched exercises upon the 
tSabbatli-day after evening jjraying (being a specious way to make the King, 
and tliein, acceptable to the rout) ; which hook came forth with a corahnand, en- 
joini^tg all ministers to read it to their parishioners, and to approve of it ; and those 
that did not were brought into the High (Jornmission, imprisoned, and stispended. 
This book being only a trap to catch some conscientious men, that they could 
not otherwise wdth all their cunning ensnare; for tliey would preach the Gos- 
pel ill a fool’s coat (as some of tlicrn expressed), ratlier than be silenced for a 
surplice. And their conjuring of them with the cross in baptism, and the circle 
of the ring in marriage, could not make a welJ-cornposed reason and a sound 
conscience then start at it : Kut when so frightful an apparition as the Dancing 
13ook appeared, some of the ministers left all for fear, others ho force, they were so 
terrified with it. These, and such like machinations of the Bishops, to main- 
tain their temporal greatness, ease and jilenty, made the stones in the walls of 
their palaces, and the beam in the timber, afterwards cry out, moulder away, and 
come to nothing : whereas, if those in most authority had not been so prag- 
matical, but holy, prudent, and go<lly men (as someotlicrs of the function were), 
their light' might have shined still upon the mount, and not have gone out as it 
did, offensive to the nostrils of the rubbish of the people.” — (Kcnnct, vol. ii., 
p. 709.) Now this is not historij, but the vituperation of a spiteful pamphleteer, 
whose passion has either obliterated all regard for trutli, or seriously impaired 
his memory. It is perfectly clear that in this passage Wilson confounds 
the revival of the Book of JSports with its first publication ; for not even Dr 
Hcthe ring ton alleges that in James's reign any ** were brought into the High 
Commission, imprisoned, and suspended nor could anything be more plainly 
inaccurate than the assertion that some of the bishops jjrocnn'd the King to put 
out the Book,'^ instead of its having been suggested to him by the complaints in 
Jjancashire. AVilson's narrative \vas written and published during the Com- 
monwealth — when historians generally were disposed to exaggerate the faults 
of Janies and his bigoted son’ But in this writer’s case there was also a spe- 
cial reason for the teiiden<*y to view James’s character in a strongly hostile 
spirit; for having been secretary and intimate friend of Kobert Devereux, 
the last lOarl of J^lsscx of that name, ho luitui’ally participated in the indig- 
nation and hatred of that nobleman towards tJie King. Dr Wolwood, a 
Scottish physician and historian, who contributed notes to Bishop Kennet's re- 
print of AVilson, and whose own mind is said to have been “ tinctured with the 
prejudices or prepossessions of one who had been a sufferer in the civil contests” 
of tlie seventeenth century (Gorton's Hiog, Diet,, vol. ii., p. 11(59)^ candidly 
admits, that though oui- author was well furiiislied with what was neces- 
sary towards writing tlio history of King James's reign, it must be owned he 
has done it with an air of prejudice, if not in some places of rancour ; which 
may in part be attributed to his iViendship to hi.s patron the Karl of Kssex, 
and his resonl-ments of the injuries done to that nobleman by King James and 
his favourites; and more particularly by {Somerset in the affair of his lady, 
which it's no wonder the Karl nor his friends could never forgot.’ (Aon nr?, 
vol. ii., p, 662.) To the nionarchy and hierarchy in the abstract, however, Wil- 
son disclaims hostility, in some verses prelixod to his work : — 

“1 have, no euvioii.s eyes against the Crown, 

Kor tlid 1 stiive to pull tho Mitre down : 

Jioth may be good ; but when iiuads .swell, men s:iy, 

'rhe rest of the pot>r inenibers pine away, 

Like I'iekct- bodies, upwards overgrown. 

Which is no wliolesoiiic constitution.” 

lie lived from 1595 to 1652; aiul >ve learn from Anthony AVood, that though 
he had laid up materials for bis liistory some time before, he did not perfect 
it till a little before his death. Tlio same writer rtunarks the want, in that 

K 2 
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palliating bis coutluct. liven assuujiiig (they might say) that, theo- 
logically and politically, he was in the wrong, still, in ordering the 
Book of Sports to ho read by the English clergy, he did not exceed 

history, of ‘‘ the principal mutters conducing to the completion of the historical 
fjiciilt y, viz., matter from record^ escact time, name and place ; which by his en- 
deavouring too much to set out his hare collections in an affected and bombas- 
tic style, are much neglected.'’ ‘‘ Some,” he adds, “ call it an infamous pas- 
quil.’' — {Athenoi Oxonienscs, vol. iii., p. 319, ed. 1813.) 

Who the one author” is, that, according to Dr lletherington, assorts that 
the Book of Sports would have been speedily extended over the kingdom, but 
for the decisive refusal of Abbot,'’ I have not been iiblt' to discover ; and if such 
an author there be, I say that ho states as a fact what he merely conjectures — 
though, had innocent ami laivful sports been forhiddem by meddling magis- 
trates and ministers throughout the kingdom, as they were in Lancashire, I see 
not how the King w'ould have been blameable for interposing his authority 
everywhere, to protect the people from an encroachment which was equally 
such, wliether the theological opinions of the cncroacher.s w*ere true or 
false, Kven the follow'irig note by WeLvood is px‘obahly inaccurate, being at 
variance with what bhiller and Collier so jmsitively affirm. “ There w^cre 
several of the bishops,’’ sa^-'s he, that declared their opinion against the Book 
of Sports ; and Archbishop Abbot being at Croydon the day it was ordered 
to be road in churches, flatly forbade it to be read there ; wdiicli King James was 
pleased to wink at, notwithstanding the daily endeavours that were used to irri- 
tate the King against him,” — (Kenuet, vol. ii., p. 709.) This improbable ru- 
mour (for it is nothing more) about the order to read the Book in churches, and 
the counter-mandate of Abbot, is repeated in the Life of that prelate in the 
lUographia Britannica (vol. i., p, 14, 2d ed.) ] w'herc, how'ever, "NVelwood's note 
is the only authority referred to in su 2 )port of the allegation. Keal ascribes 
tJiat note to AVilson himself, in saying that the Declaration was ordered to be 
read in all the parish -churches of Tjaucashire, which abounded with Papists ; 
and Wilson adds, that it w as to be read in all the churches of England, but that 
Archbishop Abbot, being at Cx’oyclon, flatly foi'bid its being I'cad there.’' — 
(^Uist. of the Puritans, vol. li., p. 106, ed. 1822.) In writing thi.s, Neal mu.st 
have ovcxdooked a statement in the preface to Iveniiet’s collection, that “ the 
leax'iied Dr Wei wood has been prevailed wdth to add some notes and observa- 
tions of Ids own upon it ; . . . all \vhich notes and obseiwatiuns are printed 

at the bottom of the jjagos.” 

1 conclude, then, 1. That James's Declaration nex^er xvas ordered to bo 
read by the clergy out of Lancashire; 2. That the balance of proof is gi'catly 
against the notion of its Ijaviiig been ordered to be road even by the clergy in 
liancashirc ; and 3, That if the Lancasldre clergy were ordered to read it, none 
of them suffered the slightest inconvenience for refusing. 

It is gri<ivous to And so libci’ul and honest a xvriter as Air Brook allowing 
himself, in mentioning King James's Book of Sj)orts, to be misled into the 
assertion, that all ministers wx're commanded to sanction this stimulus to li- 
centiousness, by reading it in their public congregations ; and those who 
refused to comply with the^ profane mandate, 'were 2 >x'osecuted in the 1.1 igh 
Commission, sus^iendedy'and imjirisoned.” He is even so caixlcss as to attribute 
to Bishop Kennet himself, as its writer (instead of editcu'), the jiassage whei’e 
Wilson says that this alleged mandate w'as a trap to catch men of tender con- 
sciences,, who could not be otherwise ensnared. — (History of llelitjious IJherty, 
by Benjamin Brook, x'ol. i., p. 401. London, 1820.) 

To crown all, we have it on the very high authority of the conscientious and 
painstaking Dr M'Cric, that “ it xvas the Engli.sh Solomon wljo, in his wisdom, 
first discovered this project for promoting the happiness of )its good subjects 
namely, the jiroject of sports and 2>astlines, appuinted by authority to be held 
on the Sabbath as if Sunday sports were never kriowm before, or King James 
had ever enjoined them ! And this notable ])iece of information we get from 
the Doctor while he is in the very act of exposing, wdth a masterly hand, the 
unfaithfulness of the jxicture which Sir AV alter »Scott has draw'n of the Cove- 
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the power which lawfully belouged to him as Head of the Church ; 
while those of thorn who were guilty of disobedience to this constituted 
authority, thereby forfeited their .title to retain office in the eccle- 
siastical society whose rules they had broken — and so could not with 
reason complain of deprivation of their benefices. With regard to the 
imprisonment and banishment of recusants, wo miglit be reminded tliat 
in the seventeenth century the right and even duUj of the magistrate 
to promote ‘‘ the true religion” (by which phrase he could understand 
no other than liis own), was, to say the least, not more violently as- 
serted by the Episcopalians, than it was by the ruvitans when his 
religion happened to he theirs ; and that it was only wdien ho 
patronised what tlicjy hclicvcd to be eiTor, tliat they ever complained 
of his conduct. Wo might further be told that the Puritans, wdicii 
they in their turn tastc<l the sweets of power, imposed ui)on all, with 
a despotism as gross and grievous as that of Charles, the sort of 
Sabhath-ohscrvancc which to them appcar(?d agreeable to the Word 
of God, though by otliers it was esteemed Judaical and superstitious 

nanters and their oppressors in the novel of Old Mortality, — (JMUcellancous 
Writh\<j» of the late Thomas M^CrUy TJ,D,, p. 274.) 

"With such examples of misapprehension before us, we can hardly wonder at 
what seems to be the commonly received notion, that the Declaration popularly 
called the Jiook of Sports, was a forinulary like the Book of Common l*rayer, 
prescribing a routine of Sundays recreations, which the clergy" were at their 
peril to cjtjo/ii from the pulpit, and tlie people to practise with the utmost sub- 
mission to their “ spiritual pastors and masters.’’ 

The Declaration inay’^ be seen at full length in Rush worth, vol. ii., p. 193. 

^ See Neal, iii., 139, and iv., 28, 144 ; ed. 1822. — By an Act of I'arliament 
passed during the Protectorate, it w'as enacted, “ that all persons not having a 
reasonable excuse, to be allowed by" a justice of peace, shall resort to some church 
or chapel, where the true worshij) of God is pcrfovmedy or to some mcetiny-phtcc of 
Christians not diffariny in matters of faith from the piiblit jprofeBsion of the nation, 
on penalty of two shillings and sixpence for every" oflence.’* The following 
is a Scottish ecclosiiistical act, passed at Kdinburgh on 7th Jujie 1709, “ for 
the Observation of the Dord's Day it is taken from a volume published there 
in the same year, entitled The (Queen's Pious Proclamation for the Encou- 
rageirient of Piety and Virtue, and for Sup]>rossing and Punishing of Vice, 
Profaiieiicss, and immorality; with an Abbreviate of the Daws to that pur- 
pose : As also, a Collection of some Acts of the Ocneral Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, Tow n -Council of Edinburgh, and Kirk-Scssions of that City, to the 
same eflect.-’- — The General Meetings of tlie Rirk-JSessions of Edinburgh, tak- 
ing to their serious consideration that the l^ord’s Day is profaned hy 2 >eoplc's 
standiny on the streetSy and vaymy to fields'and yardens, and to the Castle -hill ^ 
as also by standiny idle yazlny out at windotvs, mid children, apprentices, and 
other scu’vaiits, playdng on the streets and other places ; and finding that there 
are divers Acts of the ToAvn-Oouncil of this City, and General Sessions, for pre- 
venting the profanation of the Lord’s Day, accoiding to the Acts of Pariiaincnt 
and General Assembly ; therefore the General (Sessions do resolve to see to the 
execution of these good Acts, and do hereby wuu’ii all the inhabitants of this 
city, that none of them presume to profane the Lord's Day, wJiich all are com- 
manded to rcnieiubor to keep holy" ; and do seriously exhort parents and mas- 
ters of families to keep their children and servants within doors upon that holy 
day, and to take care that all belonging [to] tliein do sanctify* the same, and 
punctually attend the ptiblic w’orship of God ; with certification that notice u.il 
he taken of such as shall be found transyressiny in the prcmiscsy and they called 
before the ICirk^Session and censured for the same, and if they do not amend, TilKV 
AVriiL BK llEPimUISD TO THE CIVIL MAOTSTllATK TO BE PUAtSHED. And in 
order to the better observation of the said Acts, not only is cacli Session to. take 
their turn in visiting the streets in time of public worsiiip on the Lord's Day, 
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that oven in our own generation, when religious libo^’ty is somewhat 
better understood than it w;xs two hundred years ago, the Puritan*s, 
with Sir Andrew Agnew at their head, made desperate efforts to 
procure a legislative enactment, compelling the Avholo nation to 
observe the Lord’s Day in a manner as . rigorous as that in which 
the Jews were required to observe their Sabbath ; and finally, that, 
to this day, all well-governed Churches, whether Presbyterian or 
Episcopal, are accustomed to deprive of ecclesiastical ofticc and emo- 
lument such of their members as, by violating the conditions on Avhich 
office is hold, render themselves liable to expulsion. Such representa- 
tions, it must bo confessed, would neither be destitute of force, nor 
unsupported by the history of hhigland from the Keformation to the 
Commonwealth. For in that history, as Bishop lleber most justly 
observes, ‘‘ there is abundant proof, that (much as every religious 
party, in its turn, had siilfored from persecution, and loudly and bit- 
terly as each had, in its own particular instance, comidaiiicd of the 
severities exercised against its members) no jiarty bad yet been found 
to perceive the groat wickedness of persecution in the abstract, or the 
moral unfitness of temporal punishment as an engine of religious con- 
trovoi’sy. Even ilie sects who were themselves tinder oppression exclaimed 
against their riders^ not as being persecutors at all. but as persecuting those 
who professed Tin: truth ; and each sect, as it obtained the power to wield 
the secular weapon, esteemed it also a duty, as well as a privilege, not to bear 
the sword in vainj'^ 

as hath been the laudable custom of this citu ; but also every Session is to take care 
of visiting their otvn parishes AND suspuCTiiO lloiJSKS therein, at other convenient 
hours on the JLorefs Day, by an cl tier anti a deacon by turns, Avith a beadle and 
officer ; and likewise when the day is long, that each iSessioa go with their 
beadles and officers through the streets after sermons, foj* tlie ends above-men- 
tioned, and reprove sucli as they find transgressing; and when persons do not 
take with reproof, and do not refrain from such practices in time coming, that 
they be complained of to the Session, in order to be censured, and referred 
to the civil mayistratc to be punished ncrordintj to the Acts made thcrennen L : And 
recommends to sessions, and members thereof, to hold hand to the execution of 
the Acts of the Town-Council, dated the 9th of August 1693, and 28th of 
February 1701, for Preventing the Profanation of the Lord's Day ; and or- 
dains this Act to be read from the pulpits of ail the churches of this city 
yearly, the first Sabl)ath of April, that none may pretc^iul ignorance.” 

flad these holy inquisitors been in authority at Jeru-saJeni when the Lord 
Jesus Christ “ vaged” through the corn-fields on the Sabbath, they undoubtedly 
would not only have accused his disciples, as the Pharisees did, of profaning 
the sacred day by plucking the ears of corn and rubbing them in their iiunds ; 
but have outdone, in the display of their regard for formalism, iliat most strict 
of Jewish sects, by denouncing both him and his followers as ISab bath-breakers 
on the score of the vaging itself. 

^ II fiber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, p, 27. The same remark had previously 
been made in nearly the same woi'ds by llonjainiii Franklin ; Works, vol. v., 
p. 14, Lond. 1833 : and tlie observation is repeatfid by Archbishop Whately, 
in his Essays on tlie Errors of Uonianism, &c., 4th ed,, p. 138. — For examples 
of the fact stated, we need go no further than the enuimu'ation, by tJie VVest- 
minster Assembly's committee, of remissiiess in siippi-essing Anabaptists and 
Antinomians,” as one of the Parliamentary sins whicJi had kindled the Divine 
wrath, manifested in “my Jjord GeneraP.s defeat in the West” {ante, p. 137); 
• or than Samuel Rutherford’s “Free Disputation against iiretended Liberty of 
Conscience” (London, 1651), of which a specimen will afterwards be presented, 
and which good Bishop Heber characterises as “ perhaps the most elaborate 
defence of persecution Avhich Jias ever appeared in a Protestant country.” — 
(Oji. cit., p. 317, Note L.) It is recorded by Uushworth, tliat in a letter from 
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What a beautifully consistent figure the State makes in Great 
Britain — in the southern and northern divisions of which two different 

the Westminster Assembly to tho Bclgic and other Reformed Churches, they 
lamented that “ all the good and just laws of this kingdom against Papists (con- 
cerning their lives, liberties, and goods), are suspended ; . . . houses of 

superstition in England and Ireland set up and not discountenanced ; beside the 
seldom or never questioned transportation of many young pex’sons to seminaries 
in foreign parts” (vol. v., p. 372.) And Baillie, in liis Ijetters, repeatedly ex- 
presses his abliorreiice of the toleration advocated by the Independents in the 
Assembly, both for themselves and other sects.” We hope,'* says he, God 
will assist us to remonstrate the ^vickedness of such a toleration' (vol. ii., p.‘ 328.) 
^^Por this point, both they (the Independents) and we contend tamiuam jtro aris 
€t focis** (j). 350.) In a Alomoraiidujii which lie furnislied to tljo Karl of Lauder- 
dale, to make our friends sensible of the importance of the ordinance against 
blasphemies and errors,” he says : ‘‘ The blasphemies, Jieresies, and errors, 
which abound everywhere, cries to Heaven for vengeance against the land ; and 
in special against the House of Commons, by whose connivance only they have 
grown, and who most easilj’^ might suppress them, if they did really endeavour 
it” (p. 396.) That they at length passed a most stringent ordinance in 1648, 
we have already had occasion to notice (on page 40.) George Gillespie, also, 
(a man of great ability, and for tliat reason sent as one of the commissioners 
from the Church of Scotland to the Assembly at Westminster,) inculcates most 
anxiously the duty of the civil magistrate to jn’ornote the true (/. e, tlic I^resby- 
terian) religion, and to punish all gain.sayers. In the 41st and 42dof his “ One 
Hundi’cd and Klcven Pi'opositions concerning tJie Ministry and Government of 
the Church,” published in 1642, and reprinted at Edinburgh in 1844, he 
says : “ Tlie orthodox churches believe also, and do willingly acknowledge, 
that every lawful magistrate, being by God himself constituted the keeper 
and defender of both tables of the law, mau and ought first and chief g to take 
care of God^s gtorg, and (according to his place, or in his manner and way) 
to preserve religion when pure, and to restore it when decayed atid cor- 
rupted : and also to provide a learned and godly ministry, schools also and 
synods ; as likewise to restrain and punish as well atheists, bhisphemers, /ic- 
retics, and scMsmaiics, as tho violaters of justice and civil peace. AVherefore 
the opinion of those sectaries of this age Ls altogether to be disallowed, who, 
though otherwise insinuating themselves crafrily into tlte magistrate's favour, 
do deny unto him the authority and right of restraining heretics and schismatics, 
and do hold and maintain that such persons, hoAv mueli soever hurtful and per- 
nicious enemies to true religion and to the church, net are to he tolerated hg the 
magistrate, if so he ItfC conceive them to he such as no wag violate the laws of the com- 
monwealth, and in nowise ilisturh the- civil peace ,'* — (P. 12.) In his sermon be- 
fore the House of Lords, August 27, 1645, Gillespie argues (in his own opinion 
unanswerably;, that since liberty of conscience, by general acknowledgment, 
ought not to be granted in matters civil and military, therefore neither ought 
it to he granted in matters of religion. 1 am sure,*’ says he, “ there can be 
no answer given to this argiiineiit which will not he resolved into this principle : 
Men’s consciencc.s may be. conipellcd for the good of the fcjtate, but not for the 
glory of God; we must not sutler the State to sink, but if religion sink we 
cannot hel2> it. This is the jdain English of it.’’ — ( P. 12 of Kdin. edit, of 1844. 
See also his Treatise of 3Iisc€llang Questions, eh. xiii., p. 69 of reprint of same 
year.) It had not occui'red to Gille.sj)io or any of his friends, that the ma- 
gistrate is a2)pointed for secular i^ur^m.ses only ; iliat the rights of the Sovereign 
of tho Universe may bo 2 )crfcc.tly secure witliout the otTicious aid of any feeble 
arm of ilesli ; that possibly religion is buoyant enough to swim as well without 
the magistrate's hel^) as with it; and that the danger of his mistaking false re- 
ligion for true is one which no jirecautioii can ever guard against. 

The National Covenant of Scotland, sub.scribcd in 1580 and I’onewcd in 1639, 
recites with much satisfaction the Act 24, Pari. 11, King James VI., which “ or- 
dains all l^apists and to he punished with manifold civil and ecclesiastical 

pains, AS ADVERSARIES TO God’s TRUE UEi.ioiON, 2 >reached, and by law esta- 
blished, within this realm.” And by an Act of the General Assembly of the 
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systems of religious truth’^ are patronised and endowed ! During 
the seventeenth century, she made in Scotland some vigorous attempts 
to escape from a position so chargeable with latitudluariaii laxity 
and licentiousness;” but although, in endeavouring to force her own 
admired Episcopacy on a Presbyterian people, she followed most strict- 
ly the principle advocated by Dr Hetheringtoii,' there is actually no 

Church, prefixoU to Gillespie’s Propositions, it is declared that ‘‘ tlie civil ma- 
gistrate may and ought to suppress, by corporal or civil punishments, such as, 
by spreading error or heresy, or by fomenting schism, greatly dishonour God, 
dangerously hurt religion, and disturb the peace of the Kirk.'’ 

Yet the Shorter Catechism, which Ilaillie, Gillespie, ami nuthorford helped 
to frame, and so highly approved of, declares that ** the moral law is summarily 
coni 2 >rehended‘in the Ten (Jommaiidinents and that “ the sum of the Ten (kim- 
mandments is, To love the Lord our God with all our heart, with all our soul, 
with all our strength, and with all our mind ; and our neitjhbour as ourstilvrs,^^ 

It is in vain to say that the sectaries, whoso liberty of conscience was thus oji- 
posed, sometimes claimed a toleration of immoralities, crimes, and sedition, as 
well as of religious teaching and worshiii ; and that it was the former which ex- 
cited the alarm of the Crosby lerians. It doubtless did excite their alarm — 
and with reason; but what chivjJy ins 2 >ircd them with horror and fierceness, 
was the blasphemies, heresies, and errors,’’ which they took upon themselves 
the jjopish iiower of determining to be such, and prohibiting the teaching of. 
As for immoralities, crimes, and sedition, the civil poAver was quite I’eady to 
suppress thcui. (as far as any earthlj^ power could), without being urged to the 
work by the Presbyterian members of the Westminster Assembly. 

Tn an article by iSir Walter Scott on Kirktoii's History of the (’luircb of Scot- 
land, in the Quarterly Review, vol. xviii., p. the blindness of the Scottish 
Oovenantors of the seventeenth century to the religious rights of anybody but 
themselves is strongly exemplifi(?d ; and we have seen (p. 135) in what vigorous 
language it was rejiroved as rank Popery by Oromwtdl. 

It may be worth while to add, that, even in this nineteenth century, Dr lle- 
therington, who so heartily vituperates Oharles f . for ordering the English clergy 
to read a Declaration tiuit the old Sunday-recroatioiis were jierinitted to those 
who pleasf3d to indulge in them, is nevertheless, with a v.Tst multitude of other 
so-called Protestants, decidedly averse to the magistrate's regarding (in his 
oflicial ca 2 )acity^ “ all I'cligious creeds and forms with equal indifference;” and 
will by no means allow, that, “ because it is wrong to suppress truth.” it is 
wrong “ to discountenance errorP Why, then, is he indignant at t'liarles for 
discountenancing what the King himself regarded as '‘error?" Ought (.’harles 
to have acted according to Puritanical 02 )Iiiiohs which he rcqjudbited ? Dr lle- 
therington dismisses with re]n'obation the ^dea of thor»e who urge, that, as truth 
cannot be ascertained infallibly, it is best to give ecjual toleration to all o[)i- 
nions, lest a grievous mistake should l^e coininitled, and truth be su^^pressed 
instead of error. “ This,” says he, “ is the language of seep ti<ri sin ; and the 
jirinciple which it [jromuJgatcs is not toleration, but latitudiiiarian laxity and 
licentiousness.” — (Iletberingtoirs Jlist, of t/ic Vkurrh of Scotland, p. 5-A7, and 
JJist, of the Westminster A.SSG if dAy, p. 353.) Yet the ground of his own coiii2)laint 
against Charles for opjiosing the J’uritans can be no other tlian this same lati- 
tudinarian i>rinciplc ; unless we may supiiose that so good a Protestant as Dr 
llctherington can take uj) any ground implying his belief in the infallibility 
of himself and his jiarty, but the fallibility, nay, cerlaiu error, of the Head of 
the English Church. All success, say I, to the “ scepticism” which leads a man 
to doubt of his own infallibility, or at least whetber it niay be fairly assumed 
in dealing wdth the rights of others wdio deny it ! And may it never be the Jot 
of Dr llotheringtcn to have his own [ndnciple ap^died to himself in a country 
governed by Roman Catholics, Mahommedaiis, or iluddhlsts ! 

With respect to the intolerance of the l^resbytcrians, see, larther, in Neal, 
iv.,*27, an abstract of the ordinance of Parliament, 2 >asscd on 9th August 1649, 
for jiunishing blasphemous and execrable ox)inion8. »SOmc striking illustrations 
are given by Mr Taylor, in his Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, 
p, 519. See also Hetheringtoii ’s Hist, of the Westm. Assem., pj). 298, 299. 
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proceeding of hers for which lie and his friends more violently abuse 
her ITad she applied his principle in the opposite direction, by com- 
pelling, or at least bribing by exclusive endowment, the English Epis- 
copalians to adopt his beloved Presbyterianism, be doubtless would 
have applauded this mode of “ sujipressing error,’’ and giving to 
‘‘ truth” the countenance which he claims for it. 

The piety of those who demand that public property shall he ap- 
plied to tho endowment of their truth (under the name of (rod’s), but 
not a farthing of it to the dissemination of opposite opinions tp which 
their fellow-citizens wdih equal sincerity give the same designation, is 
precisely that of the devout Pharisee who thanked flod from the 
bottom of Ills heai*t that ho was not as other men were. It is only on 
the assumption of their oivn truth being unqiiestionahly GoiVs, that any 
section of tho community can logically and honestly claim the exclu- 
sive use of public money ; and this assumption accordingly lies at the 
bottom of all tho honest clamoui’s which have been raised by the ad- 
vocates of state-endow'od Churclies against tho paltry grant to the 
College of Mayiiooth, out of a fund to Avhich Ptoman Catholics and 
Protestants alike eemtrihuto, and which annually supplies large sums 
to tho dominant sect, for the propngation of oj)inions which the Ro- 
manist rcgaicls as doiiinable heresies. 

In Scotland, tlie orthodox clergy demand that money belonging to 
all sects, shall 1)C applied in teaching the religious dogmas oione only — 

<?., their own ; and some would rather be left to their private resources 
than partake of a grant Avith every other denomination of Chris- 
tians, The late Dr P. Macfarlane, for instance, in his closing address 
as Moderator of the Free Church Assembly of 1845, in reference to 
tho question, Avlicther that Church could consistently ask aid from tho 
Government for purposes of education, said — “ I am stroiigl}- inclined 
to think, that, holding it as a great Scriptural principle that it is the 
duty of the civil magistrate to give encouragement and supjAort to the 
true relujion alone, it Avould not he consistent to ask or accept of aid 
from tho British Government for educational purposes, after it has 
l)olIutcd and repudiated that sacred principle by the endowment of Fopish 
errorsF And in the report of a speech by tln^ Rev. Mr AVilson in tho 
Free Presbytery of Dundee, on 13th March 1850, avo read as folloAA^s : 
— ‘‘ If it Avere asked, Whatsecurity Avould he demand for the teaching 
of religion in national schools ? he woaaUI ansAver that it Avas the duty 
of the state to dtfend and encourayc God^s truth; and that the only Avay 
in which they could secure religion as an clement in national schools 
AA'oiihl ho to put them into the hands or under the ejfecfive snj/erinlcnd(ynee 
of the Churches aviio iikld God’s tuutii;” In other Avords, tlio Go- 
A’ornmout ought to give to one sect the management of schools belong-’ 
iiig to, and paid for ])y all ! 

Men Avho thus confidently deal Aviili the rights of their felloAv-citi- 
zens on the assumption that they are the sole possessors of God’s truth, 
are hound to shew that they, and they alone, hat e sure means of know- 
ing it : at the very least, avo might expect that they should be consis- 

* As little did the old rreshyterians relish the appliciitioii of this principle, 
whicli was also thcirs\ for, as Widwood says truly, Archbisliop Laud's zeal for an 
unlforiuity between the two nations in point of Liturgy, i^rovod the fatal torch 
that put the two kingdoms into a flame."— (ilr Memoir of the most 

MatoHal Transactions in for the last JJtuidred Yecii's, li'c, 4th ed., 

T^ondon, 1702, p. 46.) 
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tent enough to claims in word as well as deed, the possession of such 
means. The Phai'iseo in the parable was evidently well assured of 
the soundness of his own imdorstanding, which iDronouiiced him to be 
bettor than other men ; and if ho had been questioned on the subject, 
he doubtless would have readily avowed this belief. But what shall 
we say of our modern Calvinists, who, proclaiming in one sentence the 
extreme fallibility of the human understanding in fjenemly ];)roceod in 
the next to assume the entire trustworthiness of their own uiidorstand- 
ings in particular ^ Well has Samuel Johnson observed, that ‘‘ though 
the fallibility of man’s reason, and the narrowness of his knowledge, 
are very liberally confessed, yot the conduct of tlioso who so wdlliugly 
admit the w'eakness of human nature, seems to discover tluit this ac- 
knowledgment is not altogether sincere ; at least, that most make it 
with a tacit reserve in favour of themselves, and that with ivhatever 
ease they yive wp the claim of their neighhoiirs^ they are desiroas of being 
thought exempt from faults in their own condnet^ and from error in their 
opinions — {R(mble}\ No. 31.) 

What would he thought of a man wdio should proclaim, with an air 
of the utmost humility and lamentation, that everybody's legs are so 
weak that they can liardlj^, if at all, support tlio weight of the body 
— and'/<?r that reason insist, with a self-complacent and hcnovolent 
smile, on being allowed to carry his tottering ncighhours on his back ? 
O wad some power the giflie gie us 
To see oursels us other see us ! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion : 

Wliat airs iii dress an' gait wad lea’o us, 

^ And ev'ii devotion !'* 

If, then, there ho any soundness in what w^e have supposed to be 
urged for King Charles, the true remedy for all such grievances (whe- 
ther the thing imiiosed bo a Book of ^Sports, a Confession of Faith, 
or a Liturgy) must bo sought in freeing the Church of Chri>st, in which 
no man on earth is entitled to be called Master, from the iisiiriDations 
of Popes, Councils, Royal Heads, Convocations, Assemblies, and every 
other body of men i^reteiiding to declare with authority the wdll of 
Ciod, and visiting with penalties, disabilities, or contumely, those w ho 
refuse to submit. Whether genuine Christian freedom is compa- 
tible with membership of Church Establishments (by which I mean 
not only Churches in alliance wdth the State, but all ec(*lesiastical 
associations where belief in a i>rcscribed sot of theological dogmas is 
required), is a question that has been widely discussed — that will 
engage more and more the attention of thinking men — and the deci- 
sion of which, if it shall be answered in the negative, wdll evidently 
lead to most important results. 

But liow’^cver this may ho, it must bo admitted by all, that after 
the reasonable, but, to the Puritans, unpalatable proceeding of James, 
and the much more oUensive, as well as uiiqucstionahly tyranni- 
cal proceedings of his son, nothing could be more likely to liappen, 
than that the Puritans in general, and the Assembly of Jlivines in 
particular, should outrun the warrant of Scripture in their doctrine 
of Sabbath-observance. Whether they actually did so, Avill bo con- 
sidered in the subsequent pages.* 

^ Sco particularly note K. — It may be observed that Dr Twisse, the prolocutor 
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Thoro ii5 in Milton’s Areopagitica a noblo passage, in which the 
AV^estminster Assembly is introduced in a manner becoming a Chris- 
tian freeman, “ God,” says he, raises to his own work men of rare 
abilities, and more than common industry, not only to look back and 
revive what hath been taught horetoforo, but to gain further, 
and to go on some new enliglitened steps in the discovery of truth. 
For such is the order of God’s enlightening his Cliurcdi, to dispense 
and deal out by degrees his beam, so as our earthly eyes may best 
sustain it. Neither in God ai[)i}oiated and confined^ where and out of ivhat 
place these his chosen shall he first heard, to speak ; for he sees not as man 
sees, chooses not as man chooses, lest we should devote oui’selvcs again 
to set places and assemblies, and outwar<l callings of men ; plantinr/ our 
faith one ichile in the old convocation honse^ and another wijil.e in 
THE OHAPEii AT AVe ST. MINSTER ; when all the faith and religion that 
shall be there canonised^ is not sufficient icithoni plain convincement, and 
the charitif of patient instniction., to supple the least bruise of conscience^ to 
edify the mtyjnest Christian^ who desires to walk in the spirit^ and not in the 
letter of human trusty for all the number of voices that can he there made; 
NO, Tuouoir llARuy THE Seventh himself there, with all ms 
LIEUi: TOMBS about HIM, SHOULD LEND THEM VOICES FROM THE 
DEAD TO SWELL THEIR NUMBER.”''*' 

If tliis lofty pi-otcst against the authority of the AYestminster As- 
sembly was well founded in the time of Afilton, much more than siiffi- 
ciont reason have tve^ after the lapse of two hundred busy years, to 
w'itbhold our homage from tlicir standard of scriptural truth.” 
For admirable though the Confession is, as a clear, precise, anti 
motliodical statoiuont of tlio theological opinions of its framers, yet 
no well-iiifonned tliiukcr can fail to see that a greatly enlarged know- 
ledge of Jewish antiquities, of oriental literature, of true critical 
principles, of the pliysical and moral sciences, and, though last not 
least, of the bodily and mental con.stitution of man, gives the modern 
student of .Scripture a much better chance of uiiderstaiidiiig its mean- 
ing, than even the most able and learned of our ancestors in the 
seventeenth century could possibly have. As rational searchers for 
truth, we ought eagerly to avail ourselvos of every new help, instead 
of dreading whatever tends to unsettle old notions, and clinging with 
the grasp of conscientious obstinacy to the opinions of men not only 
fallible like ourselves (as they, indeed, were the foremost to avow), 
but peculiarly liable to 1>o misled by the violent party-feelings of the 
times, and far more ignorant than we arc of much that interpreters 

of the Assembly, was one of the divines who, upon the republication of the 
liook of Sports in lOSU, refused to read it, and ventured to declare his opinion 
decidedly against it : ‘‘ he nevertlielcss,*' sa^'S Brook, ‘‘ escaped better than many 
of bis brethren, who for so doing were siispcndetl from their ministry, driven 
out of the kingdom, or cast into prison.’' — {Lives of the Pnriiai^Sy by Benjamin 
Brook, voJ. iii., p. 14. Loud. 1813.) Dr (lougc, another member of the As- 
sembly, when the Book of Sports cainc out, absolutely refused to read it. 
lie was determined to suffer, rather than sin by encouraging profane spoi^ts 
on the Tiord’s day.' -- (/6., vol. iii., j). 107.) But the biographer does not in- 
form us whether any trouble on this account actually overtook him. 

* Milton's Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 98. Truth ami understanding," he says 
in the same treatise, ‘‘ are not such wares as to he monopolised and traded in by 
tickets, and statutes, and staindards. Wo must not think to make a stajjle com- 
modity of all the knowledge in the land, to mark and license it like our broad 
cloth and our wool-packs." — (76. vol. ii.. p. Hi.) 
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of Scripture are concerned to know. Let us remember that the West- 
minster Confession was framed by men who lived before the deep 
thoughts of Bacon had begun to yield their fruit— before the New- 
tonian philosopliy had yet dawned upon the world — before Locke liad 
defined the limits within which truth is attainable by man, or con- 
tributed hisaid to elucidate the most successful manner of pursuing it 
— before a single association of learned men had been formed in 15 ngland 
for the pursuit of science or literature — before Pococke and Niebuhr 
had made their researches in the East — before Calmet, or Cave, or Pri- 
deaux, or Lardner, had begun to labour in the wddo field of Bibli- 
cal learning — befoi'o Owen, or Simon, or Tillotson, or Locke, or 
Michaelis, had accustomed the Christian world to that rational way of 
studying the Scriptures which every scholar now follows — befoi'o Kcii- 
nicott had gone through his ton years’ task of collating the manu- 
scripts from which llie biblical text is ascertained (a labour, as Bishop 
Watson observes, “ the great utility of Avhich will be best knowm Avlien 
the present English translation of the Old Testament shall be amendedhy 
authority; an evontwhicli manygoodmen anxiously expect”*) — before 

* Catalogue of Books in Divinity, appended to vol. vi. of his (Collection of 
Theological Tracts. When the modern languages,'' says, Mr Kenrick, “ as- 
sumed a regular form, after the chaos into which speech was thrown by the in- 
vasion of the Barbarians, versions of the Scriptures into them began to be made. 
Being derived, however, fi oni the Tjatin, the^^ represented all the errors of their 
original, and it was not till learning revived, and the authority of the (.'hurch 
of Borne in Western Europe began to be shaken, that translations wore made 
immediately from the Ureck and Hebrew. Our own, in its present forni, was 
the work of the most learned men whom England could funiish in the reign of 
James I. They understood the resources of their own language, and the quali- 
ties Avhich belong to a popular version ; and time has enhanced its beauty, akid 
in some measure concealed its imperfections, by spreading over it that vener- 
able hue which no recent work can possess. Its forms of expression have be- 
come hallowed by association with our deepest feelings and loftiest emotions. 
The substitution of another, in the current language of the day, is no more to 
be desired, if it were practicable, than the destruction of our ancient religious ' 
edifices, that the land might he covered with buildings of modern architecture. 
The occurrence of a few words of obsolete meaning is easily remedied by in- 
struction. But as a guide to the meaning of Scripture it has glaring defects. 
Every reader must be aware, that there are many passages, in the Old Testa- 
ment particularly, which convey no meaning to him; and the Biblical scholar 
knows, that where a sense docs apjiear, it is often a false sense. How should 
it he otherwise ? The learned men of the age in which it was made were, in- 
deed, more profoundly learned than the present generation, but learning itself 
was imperfect. No one now ventures to quote as an authority an English 
translation of a profane author, of the same time as that in which the transla- 
tion of the Bible was produced. The texts from which translations were then 
made had been hastily and uncritically settled ; and the manuscripts \vhioh 
have since been discovered or examined, have led to many corrections in them. 
The principles of criticism have been established by tlie researches of several 
generations of scholars ; the knowledge of ancient languages generally has been 
greatly improved and enlarged. Hebrew philology, in particular, has assumed 
a new character from the cultivation of other Eastern languages which are 
closely allied to it, and a vast mass of information has been collected tending 
to illustrate the meaning of Scripture. Could the venerable authors of our 
common translation return to the world, and after comparing the present state 
of sacred learning with its condition in their own day, find that no use had 
been "made of these treasures, to give the English people a more correct repre- 
sentation of the word of God, they would wonder and grieve at the supineness 
of their successors. It would seem to them as if the fjord had poured out the 
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Butler, or Harmer, or Jortin, or Macknight, or Campbell, or Newcome, 
or Lowtli, or Criesbacli, or Wakefield, or AVhatoly, had contiributed 
a syllablo to the theological instruction of their fellow-Christians.* 

spirit of deep sk*ei) upon ilitm, and closed the eyes of the prophets, and the 
rulers and the seers. For certainly it was far from their thought, ‘ that their 
own was so absolute a translation, as that hereafter none might follow, who 
might see that which was not yet understood.’ — (Preface to the IHhle,) 

This* supiiieness aj)pears the more wonderful, since tlic Church which has 
indulged it professes to justify its separate existence exclusively on scriptural 
grounds. In words, at least, it claims no authority as a spiritual institution, 
but through tlio Scripture. Alight it not have been expected, then, to consider 
it a most sacred duty to present th^se who cannot read the original, with the 
truest representation of it which the best learning of the age can supply? 
Would it not have been a worthy cmplo^^ment of the leisure in which the wealth 
of the Church allows a large body of her dignitaries to live, to watch over the 
purity of the sacred text, to remove all notorious errors from the translation, 
and thus to present the ^ Law and the Testimony’ in their simple integrity 
to the unlearned people ? It is vain to say that the present version is a safe 
guide in all essential matters, and that no one can be led astray by following 
it. For the subtle dogmas, belief in which is made a condition of communion 
here and salvation hcrcaftc'r, often depend on fine shades of language, wliich 
cannot he ajiprehended without accuracy of translation ; and there are 

important questions of doctrine, dependent on the purity of the text from which 
the translation is made. 

** The truth is, that the spirit of the Church is changed since the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. She was then proud of the character of Pro- 
testant, which was her title to a sei)arate existence, and to the possession of the 
wealth and dignities of the old religion. »he dreaded a change in the public 
feeling which should bring back Popery, and therefore endeavoured to make 
the lino of separation between herself and her rival as broad and marked as 
possible. That danger appearing to he past, and another to he more threaten- 
ing, — the danger lest further changes in religious opinion should result from 
scriptural investigation, ' she has discountenanced such studies, and by keeping 
her articles, liturgy, and version unaltered, endeavoured to give herself that 
character of antiquity and infallibility, which is the source of her rival’s in- 
fluence over the unrefiecting.”~-( Value of the Holy Scrip tv res ^ and the Jliyht 

Mode of Using them, lly John Kenrick, ALA. London, 1851. Pp. G2*65.) 

See also Archbishop Ntnvcome's Historical View of the English JViblical 
Translations, the Ex])edieiicy of itevising by Authority our Present Transla- 
tion, and the Means of Executing such a Kevisioii (1792)3 Pishop Alarsh's 
Lectures on the several Branches of Divinity, Leet. 14, p. 35 ; Bishop Watson’s 
Aliscellaiieous Tracts, vol. Li,, i). 147 ; Archbishop jr>ecker's Works, vol. i., p. 478, 
(Ediu. 1792), Sermon 41 ; and Bishop Hinds's Sermons on Scripture and the 
Authorized Version of Scripture (1845). 

^ Sec Dr CreJner’s remarks in the Preface to Kitto's Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature, vol. i., p. xv., and bis articles on Ixtetjpkktation and Introduc- 
tion, in vol. ii. of the same invaluable work, 2 >p. 20-30 ; the article Kiciiard 
Simon, in Aikin’s General Biogra^diy, vol. ix., p. 152 ; Watts on the Im^wove- 
ment of the Mind, Pai’t 1., ch. viii., “ Of Inquiring into the Sense and Alean- 
ing of any Writer or Stieaker, and especially the Sense of the Sacred Writ- 
ings ; ” Alichaclis’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i., j). ISO, of Bishop 
Alarsh’s Translation, 2d ed. 3 Dr Alex. Smith’s Preface to his Translation of 
Alichaells’s Oommeiitarios on the Laws of Aloses, j). x. ; Dr Gerard’s Institutes 
of Biblical Criticism, 2 >P- 124-127 ; Bishop Alaxvh's Lectures, Tioct. 13, 14, and 
15; Carjxenter's Lectures on Biblical Criticism aifd Interpretation, 2 )p. 7, 35, 
41, 189, 237, and-the first Cha 2 )ter of the same writer's Biblical Coniixanion ; 
H armor’s Observations on Divers Passages of Scrijiture 3 the Encycloixa’dia Bri- 
tannica, vol. xxi., j). 203 3 Taylor's Uetrospect of the Koligious Ijife of England, 
1 >. 359 3 Dr John Brown on tlie Law of Christ respecting Civil Obediences 
p. 235, Note VI., on “ the True Principle of Biblical Inteiqxretation,'' and Suj)]i. 
p. 15 ; the lion. ‘R. Boyle’s Considerations touching the Stylo of the Holy 
Scriptures, in his AVorks, voL ii., 94, (quoted in Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of 
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The true way to uiulorstand the Scripture,” says Ostervald, ‘‘ is 
to know the scope of it, and never to swerve from that. G^ood sense 
and piety, joined with the study of languages, history, 'and antiquity, 
arc here very serviceable. A commentator ought, in a manner, to 
transport himself into those places and times in which the sacred 
authors lived. He should fancy himself in their circumstances, and 
consider Avliat their design was, when they spoke or writ ; Avhat i)or- 
sons they had to deal with, and what notions, knowledge, or customs, 
did then obtain. But those wiio, being ignorant of these things, set 
about expounding the Scripture, can liardlj'^ do it with success. It is 
a wonder if they do not miss the true mark, and if they do not obtrude 
forced, and very often false, glosses upon their readers. 

“ On the other hand, manj^ authors apply themselves to the examin- 
ing of Scripture with a mind full of. prejudices. They explain it hy 
the present notions of the Avorld. Nothing is more usual with com- 
mentators than to make the faithful under the Old Testament speak 
as if they had hecn as well acquainted with the truths of the Gospel 
as Christians arc ; and as if those questions and disputes, which are 
treated in commonplaces of divinity, had hecn agitated at that time. 
Wlien ihoso expositors, for instance, meet with the word rujhteous or 
righteousness in the Psalms, they fanej^ that David had in his thouglits 
ail that divines have vented con<?crning justification ; and upon this 
supposal, what do thej'^ not say, or what do they not make preachers 
say ? It hfis been observed, that almost all commentators are partial, 
and endeavour to put upon the Scripture a sense that favours the 
oi)inions of their respective sects. This spirit of a party is chiefly re- 
markable in some of those commentators which these last centuries 
have produced.’”^ 

Now the first of these paragraphs describes what was seldom if ever 
done by divines in the earlier half of the seventeenth century ; and 
tlie second dcscrihes with the strictest accuracy Avhat tliey usually did. 
To Dr Owen (as far as I know) belongs the honour of discovering and 
proclaiming tlio olqectionable character of the prevalent practice. In 
the Preface to his Preliminary Hxorcitations to the Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, bo mentions, as a circumstance that greatly 
encouraged him to cuter the field as an cxpouud(U* of this Epistle, 
that all his learned predecessors, “ being intent on the sense of the 
words, as absolutely considered, and the use of tbom to the present 
church, had much overlooked the direct regard that the author had 
in tins writing of this Epistle to the then past, and to the present and 
the future condition of the Hebrews, or church of the Jews. Looking 
at these things as dead and buried, and of no use in the present state 

English Literature, vol. i., p. 519) ; Dr Canipbell’s Preliminary Dissertations to 
his Translation of the Gospels ; Dr John Gook’s Inquiry into the Books of the 
New Testament, ch. ii. ; Archbishop Seeker’s Works, vol. J-, p. 495, 8erm, 42, 
entitled Directions for Ueatling the fScripture Profitably James Foster’s 
Sermons, vol. i., p. 257 ; Dr Sykes on the Principles and ("onnexion of Natural 
and .Revealed Religion, ch. x., entitled “ How we are to judge of the Sense of 
Revelation Life of Dr Arnold, vol. i., p. 220 ; Wakeheld on the language of 
the New Testament (ante, p. 90-91); the Westminster Review, July 1852, 
p*. 175 ; and Seiler’s Biblical Hermeneutics, quoted in the T^enxiy Cycloptedia, 
vol, iv., p. 366. 

^ Ostervald on the Causes of the Present Corruption of Christians, in Bishop 
Watson’s Theological Tracts, vol. vi., p. 294. 
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of the churcli, they did either wholly neglect them, or pass them over 
in a light .and perfunctory manner. Nor, indeed, had many of them, 
though otherwise excellently qualified, a competency of skill for the 
duo consideration of things of that nature. But yet, those that shall, 
seriously and with judgment, consider the design of the writer of this 
Epistle, the time wherein ho wrote it, the pi*oi)er end for which it was 
composed, the suhject-matter treated of in it, the principles he pro- 
ceeds upon, and his manner of arguing, will easily perceive, that with- 
out a serious consideration of these, it is not possible in many things 
to come to a right understanding of the mind of the Holy Ghost. 
Many principles of timth ho takes for granted, as acknowledged 
amongst the Hebrews during their former church state, and makes 
them a foundation for his own superstrueture ; many customs, usages, 
ordinances, institutions, and received souse of places of Scripture 
amongst the Jews, he either produceth or reflects upon, and one way 
or the other makes use of the whole Mosaical economy, or system of 
Divine worship under the law, unto his own purpose. The common 
neglect of these things, or slight attention to them, by most Expositors, 
was that which principally relieved me from the forementioned dis- 
couragement.” 

At Oxford, Dr Owen presided over the College where Locke be- 
came a student ; and he appears to have fostered in the congenial 
mind of the young philosopher a disposition to folloAv out this improved 
mode of scriiitural exegesis with consistency and intelligence. For it 
was not only adopted, hut extended with signal success, by liocke, as 
liis theological writings a])undantly shew. “ It was,” says Mr Taylor, 
“ a mode of exegesis Cjuito different from that wdiich had prevailed 
among the Puritan divin(‘S of the preceding tentury, wdio looked im- 
mediately to edification, and neglected the principles of rational cri- 
ticism and exposition. With them every text of Scripture w^as as a 
voice from Heaven, speaking directly to the soul; and they interpre- 
ted it hytho feelings which it spontaneously aw akeiicd. The require- 
ments of the context, the purpose andcircinnstancesof the wu itcr, and 
the influences of age and country — entered little into their judgment 
of the signification of a passages, and w ore absorbed by tar deeper con- 
siderations of their ow u spiritual slate. If they threw" open their 
Blldcs w ith as little care or selection as if they w^ero consulting the 
Sortes saaw, their eye could not alight amiss ; for wdierevcr it lell, it 
met with some expression, literal or symbolical, of the eternal verities 
of the Christian laiili. The clear and simple reason of Locke, at 
once perceived the source of endless error that was opened by this 
mode of proceeding, especially in a writer so broken and irregular iii 
his trains of reasoning — so full of hidden meanings, only to he dt?tected 
hy a thoughtful survey of the general scope of his discourse — and so 
fraught wMlh allusions to his ago, and country, and situation, — as 
Paul : and, therefore, he constructed his own Coiniiientary on the prin- 
ciple wdiich ho has fully explained in his .b^ssav — of endeavouring to 
throw himself hack into the circumstances and feelings of the winter, 
apprehending from this point of view* his particular line of argumen- 
tation, and bringing all separate jihrases and detached obserx'atioiis 
into connection, by their common relation to it. This Avas rational- 
ising the Bible, hy putting the interpretation of it on the same foot- 
ing with that of other ancient hooks. It Avas employing the aids of 
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history, and the ordinary rules of grammar and logic, to find out what 
the Bible said — whore mere feeling and imagination, and notions 
already in the mind, had been allowed to decide. These principles 
were taken up and applied by the most eminent English divines of 
the eigliteenth century, and, borrowed in the first instance fi‘om them, 
gave' birth to that system of historical exegesis, which has been cul- 
tivated with such immense learning, and carried out to such bold re- 
sults, by the great theologians of Germany.” ^ 

To this may fitly bo added what Locke himself says of the mode of 
interpretation which was generally followed in the seventeenth century. 
“ I know,” he ohserves in the Prelaco to his Essay on St Paul’s 
Epistles, it is not unusual to find a multitude of texts heaped up 
for the maintaining of an espoused proposition, but in a sense often 
SO remote from their true meaning, that one can hardly avoid think- 
ing that those Avho so used tlieiu, either sought not or valued not the 
sense, and were satisfied with the sound, where they could but get 
that to favour thcm.”f How far this remark is applicable to the 
Westminster Confession, may be left to the judgment of any intelli- 
gent, candid, and well-educated man, who will take the trouble to 
consider not merely the sentences and even smaller fragments torn out 
of the Bible and called “ proofs,” but the entire passages from which 
they arc taken, and the persons to whom, and circumstances in which, 
the words Avere written. Should astonishment he excited in the mind 
of such an investigator by tlio irrelevance and flagrant j)artiality of 
many of the “ proofs,” let him regard with charity the eompileis of 
them, and Avith shame ourselves in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Avliilo he (considers liow much more ive deserve reproach for ad- 

» 

* Tayler*s lletrospeot of the Religious Life of England, pp. 369-361. Mr 
Taylcr has overlooked what Owen did before Locke in this department of 
learning. 

t Ijocko’s 'Works, ed. 1823, vol. viii., p. 19.- I crave leave/’ says he, p. 9, 

to set down a saying of the learned and judicious Mr Selden : ‘ In interpret- 
ing the Scripture,’ says he, ^ many do as if a man sliould see one have ten 
pounds, which he reckoned by 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, meaning four was but 
four units, and five five units, &c., and that he had in all but ten pounds : the 
other that sees him, takes not the figures together as he doth, but picks here 
and there, and thereupon reports that he had five pounds in one bag, and six 
pounds in another hag, and niiUi pounds in another bag, &.c., A^dion as, in trutli, 
he has but ten pounds in all. 8o we pick out a text here and there, to make it 
serve our turn ; whereas, if we take it altogetlier, and consider what went 
before, and what followed after, we should find it meant no such thing.’ ’’ 

The Sabbatarians are greatly addicted to picking out the phrase ‘‘ Lord of 
the Sabbath*’ from the Gospels, and using it as a tith of Jesus Christ, whom 
they thus contrive to represent as the patron and estahlisher of the Sabbatli. ‘‘We 
return thanks,” says tlie Jlecord of June 8, 1837, “ to Him who ruleth in the 
kingdom of men — to llini whn is etnpkatically the, Lord of the Habhath — to Him 
wiio governs the unruly wills of sinful mortals — that it has pleased Him so to 
order events that the second reading of Sir Andrew Agnew’s Tjord's Day Hill 
has passed by a majority of 110 to 66.”- ((iuoted in M‘Crie*s Memoirs of Sir A. 
Affnewy p. 303). “ Thousands,” says the biographer himself, “ who had never 

given a thought to the question, were led to consider the claims of the * Lord of 
the Sabbath i)ayf ” (Ib., p. 179); and again, he speaks of the stoppage of tJio 
mails on Sunday, Avhich 8ijr Andrew endeavoured to bring about, us a measure 
that would be a “ national tribute to the Lord of the Sabhath^^ fp, 351). Vet 
onre would think it must be jilaiii to any attentive reader of Matt. xii. 1-8, 
Mark ii. 23-28, and Luke vi. 1-6, that the claim which Jesus mad(», in vindi- 
cating himself to the Pharisees, to be lord (u e, master) of the 8abbatli, has pro- 
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hering to the errors of our ancestors, than theg, who in comparative 
ignorance committed them — and what mongrel Protestants W'e show 

cisely the opposite meaning to what the phrase implies when used in the ordi- 
n*ary fashion : it is the assertion of his authority or dominion over the Sabbath, 
and his title to act as he had done, notwithstanding the letter of the Jewish 
law. 

Another glaring instance of misapplication of a scriptural fragment de- 
serves to bo noticed. In Rom. xiv. 23, St Paul says that “ whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin which words, considered by themselves, have been thought by 
many to signify that even acts of justice, mercy, and piety, done by any but a 
believex’ in Jesus Christ, are jiositively sinful — a monstrous interpretation, which 
only the most stupid blindness to the context could have rendered possible. 
Por to every intelligent reader of the chapter it must he plain, that the 
Apostle is considering the lawfulness of eating certain meats which some de- 
clared to be forbidden ; and that the words above quoted can be rightly under- 
stood only as part of the discussion. As “ faith” means “ belief” in general, the 
particular belief spoken of is of course always to be learnt from the connection 
in which the word is found. Now, the question “ Hast thou faith ?” put by 
the Apostle, verse 22, refers (as Dr Chalmers has very wcl> oat in his 

lecture on this chnxitcr), not to the faith that is unto salvation — but to clear- 
ness in the matter on hand — Art thou clear and confident as to the lawfulness 
of eating what by the law of Moses was forbidden ? They who are not clear, 
but stand in doubt, have not faith in this matter, thougii they may have the 
faith which is unto salvation. He who has the ft^th, who is fully persuaded in 
his own mind that to eat is allowable — let him have it to himself before God.” 
And of the words, Whatsoever is not of faith is sin,” he saj's : “ This here is 
not the universal proposition which some xvould make of it. It does not mean 
that every action of an unbeliever is sinful, because he wants that justifying 
faith without which there can be no acceptance either for his person or his 
services. This may ho true, but it is not the truth contained in this passage. 
As we said before, the faith here spoken of is a faith limited to a particular 
point. The man has not the belief that to eat certain kinds of food is lawful ; 
iind if he eat of them notwithstanding, to him it is unlawful.” — (^Lectures on the 
Jtoman.^, vol. iv., pp. 3G8, 369.) 

Coleridge, in reference to Uunyan, exclaims — What genuine superstition 
is exemplified in that bandying of texts, and half texts, and demi-semi texts, 
j‘ust as memory lia}>])ened to suggest them, or chance brought them before 
Jlunyau’s mind.’’ — (Table Talk, vol. i., p. 175.) Jiibliolatry” is the name 
applied by Coleridge to this sort of superstition. Even now, it largely abounds 
among tlie ignorant and fanatical. “ When men,'’* says Bishop Watson, are 
desirous of forming systems, they^ are apt to collect together a number of texts, 
which, being taken as abstract propositions, seem to establish the xjoint ; hut 
which, when interjxi’cted by the context, apjxear to have no relation to it. 
There is no greater source of error than this practice ; it has xirev ailed in the 
Christian Church from the earliest ages, and it still Wo owe to it 

the corruptions of Popery, and that infinity of heresies which have so much 
debased the simplicity of gospel truth, and driven so many men of sense from 
embracing Christianity.”- — {Charge delivered in 1795 ; Miscoll. Tracts, vol. i., 
p. 113.) About twenty years ago this x^ractice was vigorously and effectively 
assailed by the late Dr Andrew Thomson, in his work entitled “ The Doctrine 
of Universal Pardon Considered and Refuted;” Edinburgh, 1830. The follow- 
ing remarks apply so admirably to Bishop Horsley and the series of Glasgow 
ministers already mentioned (aut€y x>p- 56-58), that I must yield to the tempta- 
tion to quote them. If a passage makes against them; they x^iss it by as if it 
were no x>art of God’s word. They see it not, though it is staring them in the 
face. Point out the statements in it which contradict their doctrine, they just 
wink the harder, and will not look at them. Dwell upon these with whatever 
force and solemnity you can employ ; it is all in vain, for they will i*ecogniso 
nothing, and will attend to nothing, and will be influenced by nothing, that 
would x*oh them of their theory, or disconcert .them in their attempts to build 

h 
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ouvsolvcs to bo, while bowing down before iho work of men’s hands, 
and bitterly discouraging all who have the sense and spirit to pursue 
a worthier course. But whether or not any astoiiiskmmt bo excited 
by the examination rocominondcd, assui'edly the result wMll be at least 
a disposition to sympathise with Dr Chalmers in the ‘^fear, that the 
effect of controversy and system in theology has been to work a mal- 
adjustment between our minds and the rei)resentations of Scripture, 
which W'ill not bo compelled into an accommodation with the artificial 
componds or creeds of any denomination.”* 

Some of the eftects of. the erroneous pi’acticos of the old theological 


it up. They pick anil choose fconi the Bible at their own discretion and for 
their own ends ; of course they conveniently exclude from their regard ami 
from their expositions all tliat would overthrow or shake the fabric of error 
which they have so industriously reared, and which they so fondly and iloat- 
iiigly contemplate.'* — (P. 345 ; also pp. 351, 354.) 

The Cutechisni of the Unitarian Churches of Poland, published in 1684, is 
distinguished by tlfis iinconinion feature, that not only the different topics 
are explained, and the peculiar sentiments of it defended by proper arguments 
and texts of Scrij)ture ; but the texts that are alleged by the opjiosers of the 
Socinian scheme, and appear to be r(?pagnant to it, are fairly quoted and par- 
ticularly examined, and their meaning carefully investigjited. There is a fair^ 
ness and equity in this method of advancing and supporting their sentiments, 
which must recommend it to the candid inquirer after truth ; and in conse- 
quence of it, an acquaintance with this (^atcchism Is not merely an employment 
of memory, but an exercise of the understanding and judgment/’ — {7httlmin's 
of Socinufit i^68.) 

Perhaps," says Locke, if it w'ere well examined, it would be no very ex- 
travagant paradox to say, that there arc fewer that bring their opinions to the 
sacred Scripture to be tried by that infallible rule, than bring the sacred 
Scripture to their opinions, to bend it to them, to make it, as they can, a cover 
and guard to them. And to this purpose,**’ he truly adds, its being divided 
into verses, and brought, as much as may be, into loose and general aphorisms, 

makes it most useful and serviceable.” vol. viii., p. 10.) Jn fact, 

many readers of Scripture, — even, says Arclibishop Wliatoly, ‘^of what are 
called the educated classes,”— are ignorant that the division of it into chapters 
and verses is an arbitrary and unskilfully executed modern arrangement for 
the sake of convenient reference ; although " the most moderate degree of at- 
tention W'ill shew, that verses, and even chapters, often conclude in the midst 
Ufa discourse, — of an argument, — or even of a sentence.” — (Essays on Some of 
the Dangers to the Christian Ftiith, d:r,, 2d ed. p. 239.) This learned divine 
states that one of the “ educated*’ persons in whom he had found such igno- 
rance, on being informed how the fact stands, deprecated the undeceiving of 
the people at large, for feai* of unsettling their minds !” He elsewhere tells of 
a disputant who quoted to liiin authoritatively the summai'y to a chap- 

ter ^ as part of God’s inspired word !! 

■ * Chalmers’s T>aily Scripture Readings, p. 38. — See also a remarkable pam- 
phlet (.already referred to), entitled Dogmatic and Systematic Standards con- 
sidered in an Address to the Otiice-Bearers and Members of the CJiurch of Scot- 
land, by Joseph Taylor Goodsiri lately Minister of Largo” (Edin. 1851). This 
conscientious clergyman, who resigned a living w’hich he could no longer hold 
except as a hypocritical professor of opinions he had abandoned, in speaking ol* 
the earnest study of the Bible by young clergymen who have been crammed 
wdth systematic theology in divinity-halls, describes such a course of study as 
vir'ise and laudable, indeed, but not a less perilous one, in some respects, be- 
cause right. For it is not ahvays that Scripture appears in itself as it does when 
seen in^a system ; AND tjje novelty of SciiirTUiii3, in this hesfect, is.often 

A THING VEUY STRIKING, NOT ONLY TO YOUNG ULT EVEN TO OLD THEOLO- 

OTAN.S.” -rP. 58.) 
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school, have boon excellenll 5 ^ pointed out l)y Mr Baden Powell in liis 
Tradition Unveiled. Among Protestants of nearly all ilenomina- 
tions/’ says ho, “ thero have prevailed, and do prevail, certain views, 
not merely on particular points of doctrine and practice, hut refer- 
ring to the general grounds of belief, and sources of religious truth, 
which, to say the least,* appear, when cHtically examined, of .a very 
dubious character : founded for the most part on narrow and ill- 
informed principles, and tending directly to very, confused and un- 
worthy views of Christianity. Ox)inions of tlie kind alluded to", m'ay 
probably bo traced to the ultra zeal which actuated a portion of the 
Reformers, and which desceiuled to their successors, with even in- 
creased bitterness. It was said, * The Bildo, and the Bible only,’ was 
tho watchword of the Reformation ; hence, the mere letter of the sa- 
cred volume became elevated in the eyes of tlie followers of tlie Re- 
formation as much into an ol)ject of worship, as the saints and a2)Ostlos 
had boon in tliose of the Romanists. Tlius, from regarding Scrij^turc 
as their sole aj)i)oal, they advanced to extravagant distortions of its 
use and authority. And tho most prominent feature in several Pro- 
testant systems has been an overstrained ami unwarranted view of the 
peculiar nature and character of divine inspiration ; in accordance 
Avith which, the Bible came to hi) regarded, not merely as the sole au- 
Ihontic record of the Divine dispensations, but as possessing an in- 
herent divine character and universal aj)2)lication, iinj)ressed upon 
every syllable and every letter. Prom this ]>riucii>le, various infer- 
ences have folloAved, Avhicli naturally terminated in an unhappy spirit 
of fanaticism and bigotry, not inferior in its way to anything exhi- 
bited in tho worst days of papal darkness. 

Noav, in oiiposing these ultra-jirotostant errors and views of so iin- 
Avorthy a cast, a school of confessedly high attainnionts in philology 
and ecclesiastical learning, haA’o been easily able to assume a position 
of su];)eriority in the eyes of tho more enlightened, and to gain credit 
for successfully combatijig doctrines Avhich, hoAvever cherished among 
the more ignorant portions of various religious communities, could not 
fail to disgust those of bettor information and more cultivated minds. 
Thus, they find a numerous i)arly of supporters Avho Avill so far go 
iilong witli them ; and they are not sIoav to 2}orceivo tho influence they 
can exert in the ai)i>oal to snj)crior illumination, and more rational 
vieAvs of the grounds of religious belief^ and of tho general nature of 
Gliristian doctrine as purified from the roi)ulsivG tenets of a vulgar 
ianaticism. 

In this respect, indeeJ, ilicy concur closely, i)i some points, Avitli 
those most Avidoly oj)posod to them on others. Tliey are far too well 
vorsod in tho loarucd views of Christian theology to fall into the errors 
of illiterate expositors, and tho blind adulation of tho more letter of the 
Bible, Avithout distinction of timers, persons, and dispensations, Avliicli 
has le<l to such melancholy perversions of Cliristiaiiity among Protes- 
tants. Thus they are superior to that unhappy literalism Avhich gives 
rise to tho CaTvinistic vioAvs in ihoir various modifications ; as Avell as 
those kindred doctrines Avhich distinguish tho j)uritaiucal school, as, 
tho confusion between the Jewish Decalogue and the moral hiAV ; 
and i.ho notion that the obligation oi’ tho Sabbatli Avas transferred to 
the Lord’s day. On such points (especially the last) it AA’oiild bo, of 
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course, impossible for any versed in Christian antiquities to fall into 
the vulgar errow which so widely pi’evail ; and, accordingly, on those 
points, tho traditionists (as far as they speak plainly) can claim the 
assont and appi’oval of tho enlightened inquirer.”* 

These observations naturally suggest one of the most imporant dif- 
ferences which exist between owr position as interpreters of Scripture, 
and that of the Westminster divines. It is this : Jiibliail scJiolars are 
now, for the most part, emancipated from the notion that the Jetvish Into is in 
some degree binding on the Gentiles. Such, at least, if I mistake not, is 
tho case with all men of comprehensive scholarship in the present day ; . 
and although it must be confessed that our popular theological litera- 
ture, and the sermons of many preachers, are still deeply imbued u'ith 
.Judaism, there is certainly, even in the popular modes of thinking 
on religious subjects, a far less prominent display of the pi'octiad re- 
cognition of tho authority of the Mosaic law than among the Puritans 
of the seventeenth century. At all events, there can bo no doubt that 
tho notion in question, prevailing, as it assuredly did, not as a barren 
dogma implicitly but coldly assented to, but as a living principle, among 
the framers of our Confession of Faith, could not fail to affect, and, if 
erroneous, to distort most mateidally, their intellectual vision, when 
directed to the pages of Scripture ; nor will it be surprising if, among 
the subjects on which it has misled them, we should find the founda- 
tion and manner of the observance of tho Lord’s Day, or, as tho Puri- 
tans delighted to style it, the Christian f'abbath. 

No law, whether divine or human, is binding on any but those to 
whom it has been promulgated, i. e., made known as a rule which tho 
legislator requires them to obey. As Bishop Conybearo well ob- 
serves, “ The universality of government doth by no means prove 
the identity and universality of all Cod’s laws with regard to his 
creatures. This is apparent even in civil .constitutions, in which the 
same supreme magistrate doth by no means govern all his subjects by 
tho very samo laws, but by such diftbront rules as are adapted to their 
several different circumstances.” j- Thus, although tho British 1 jegisla- 
turo has authority to impose laws alike on England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, it itiay, and does, oblige Englishmen to pay taxes and perform 
services with which the inhabitants of Scotland and Ireland have no 
concern — ^liowever well they may know that such and such laws have 
been imposed upon their neighbours in England, by the power to which 
they themselves are equally subject. 

Every law continues to bind all on whom it has been in this man- 
ner imposed, until oilhef the close of its aj>poiuted term, or its repeal 
by adequate authority ; but no longer. 

AVith respect to the Jewish law, then, two questions are to be con- 
sidered : — 1. On whom was it imposed ? and, 2. Has it terminated or 
been repealed ? 

The true reply to tho former question is so obvious on the face of 
the Hebi-ew record, that wo may well wonder how any body can 
fail to see it. For, in the words of Bishop Sherlock, “ Tho law of 
Moses is in the very promulgs^tion of it confined to the people of 
• ■ 

* Tradition Unveiled, pp. 12-14. 

t Defence of Revealed Religion, chap, v., p. 271, 3d edit. 
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Israel. ‘ Hear, O Israel t’l^s the intredaction to the promulgation ; 
which it could not have heen, had the law been designed for the whole 
world. And this was known to bo tho case under the law. Moses, 
who best understood the extent of his own commission, says thus to 
the people of Isi'acl ; ‘ What nation is there so great, that hath sta- 
tutes and judgments so n'ghteous as all this law, which I set before 
you this day V Dout. iv. 8. Tho holy Psalmist expresses the same 
sense in these words : ‘ Ho showeth his word unto Jacob, his statutes 
and his judgments unto Israel. He hath not dealt feo with any na- 
tion ; and as for his judgments, they have not known them.’ Psal. 
cxlvii. 19, 20. From all which it is evident that tho law of Moses 
has no claim to our obedience.”* He lays down tho self-evident 
principle, “ that no revelation can oblige those to whom it is not 
given and adds, with justifiable strength of language, “ If God in- 
tends a law for the use of the world, he is obliged; if I may use the 
expression, to imhlish the law to the ivm-ld ” 

Locke had previously written to tho same purpose in his Xeiter 
concerning Toleration (p. 53) ; and still earlier, we find Baxter alfirm- 
ing, not merely of the Jewish law in general, but of the Decalogue in 
particular, that “ it was tho law of Moses for the Jews, and bound no 
other nations, and is done away by the dissolving of their republic, 

and by Christ As Moses,” he adds, “ was ruler, or mediator, to 

none but the Jews, the words of the Decalogue are appropriate to them 
as redeemed from Egyptian bondage ; so tho tables wore delivered to 
no other, and a law cannot bind without any promulgation. All the 
world was not bound to send to the Jews for revelation, nor to be 
their prosolytcs.”f 

Ostorvald, in his excellent work already i*epcatedly quoted, ex- 
presses himself on this subject as follows. . “ I shall here,” says ho, 
“ take notice of two errors, Avhich arc pretty common. The first is, 
the applying to Christians at this day, all those things which were 
spoken of old by the aposth^s to tho converted Jews. It is said, ‘ that 
we are no more uudtsr the law and Cliristiaus are often exhorted to 
bless God for being no longer under tho curse of the law, and the 
yoke of Moses. And upon this a great many oppositions ai’e observed 
betwixt tho law and the gospel. For my part, I do not think those 
exhortations and oppositions so very pi’oper to be insisted on, when 
we are speaking to men avIio never were Jew's ; unless w'o do it with 
a design to shew the excellency of tho gospel covenant above that of 
tho law, and tho advantages of Christians above Jew's. For after 
all, the law was given only to the Jews, and tho Gentiles were never sub- 
jected to tho ceremonies or the curse of it, as the Jews were. Why 

SUOTJI.D WE THEN SAT TO TEOrLE AVIlO NEVER WERE UNDER THE LAW, 

‘ You ARE NO MORE UNDER THE LAw’ ? Tho apostles, indeed, spoke 
in that manner to the converted Jews ; but as to those w'ho w'ore for- 
merly Pagans, it Avould be more fitting to tell them, ^You have been 
converted fi’om idols to the living God ; remember that ye wore in 
times past Gentiles without hope and without God in tho world ; and 

* Works, cd. 1830, vol. i., p. 178, Discourse IX. 

t Baxter’s Works, vol. xix., p. 190. See also vol. v., p. .'541-7, vol. vl,, 
p. 322, and vol. xv., p. 62. 
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tlicreforolivo no longer like heathoiis.’ Q^lioss. i. 9. Kj)hes. ii. 12; 
iw ir.) It is a great fault not to expouncnlhc Scripture according to the 
true scope of it^ and to apply all that it contams to all sorts of persons 
loithout distinciioiij'^ * 

The principle expressed in this concluding remark, is one wJiich it 
is important to keep in view, when wo study both what the apostles 
addressed to Jewish Christians in tlie Epistles, and what was spoken 
by Jesus himself to his countrymen living under the Mosaic law. For 
it is plain that “ The Jewish confession of faith, depending ui)on the 
law and the prophets, our Lord acknowledged in conimon with the 
Jews themselves ; and it was from these common princi]3los espoused on 
all sides, that Jesus argued against the prejudices and tempers of the 
people, and against the traditions of the scribes an<l pharisees, by 
wdiich they had coi’nipled the religion delivered by Moses, both as to 
forms of worship and points of doctrine.”! 

If the foregoing quotations adbrd, as 1 cannot doubt they do, a con- 
clusivjo rei^ly to the question, “ On whom w as the Jowdsh law imposed ?” 
the remaining question, Whether it is still in force ? concerns not us, 
but only the Jews. Nevertheless it may bo observed, that except 
when some doctrine, for wdiich no reasonable grounds can bo discovered, 
must be supported per fas aut mfas, almost all Christians jirofess and 
act upon the principle expressed in the follow iiig extracts from three 
eminent theologians ; — 

They which honour tlio law* as an image of tlio w^isdom of God 
himself, are notwithstanding to know' that the same had an end in 
Christ.”! 

“ On the introductioji of the gospel, or new' covenant through fiiith 
ill Christ, the w hole of the preceding covenant — in other ivovds, the 
entire Mosaic law — was abolished.”§ 

It was designed ‘‘ that the Jewish institution should last for a cer- 
tain period, and should at length give w^ay to another institution more 

^ Causes of the Present Corruption of Christians, Part I. Cause Iv.; in Wat- 
son's Theol. Tracts, vol. vi. p. 1G5. Sec to the same effect. Dr James' Poster's 
Sermons, vol.iv, p. 260, London, 1744; Michaelis's Commentaries on the Law 
of Moses, Book I., Art. 1 and 2; Dr Doddridge’s Lectures on I’neumatology, 
Ethics, and Divinity, Prop. 156, vol. jL, p. 410, ct »/’//., od. 1799; Jlr Jortiii’s 
AV'orks, vol. viii,, p. 397, Sermon 31 ; Dr Credner in Kitto’s Cyclopa*dia of 
IViblleal Literature, vol. i., p. xvi.; and the other theologians formerly referred 
to (pp. 119-121.) 

Mrs Chapone, in her excellent Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, ex- 
presses the popular notion, in saying of the Ten Commandments, that, an t/icif 
were designed for universal laws, they are worded in the most concise and 8 im 2 )le 
manner, yet with a majesty w'hich commands our utmost reverence.’^ — (Letter l.J 
After what has been said in tlic! text, it is hardly necessary to observ^o on this, 
that what the Ton Commandments were designed for,’^ can be known only 
from what the Designer has chosen, either by express declaration or by his acts, 
to indicate concerning liis design; that as the Ton Commandments tvero im- 
posed only on the Jews, they cannot have been designed for any hut the Jews : 
and that the conciseness, simplicity, and majesty of their language W'crc quite 
as suitable in the most important part of the Jewish code, as if the precepts thus 
exi^ressed had been imposed upon all mankind. 

t Archdeacon Blackburne's Works, Vol. v., p. 471. 

JMlookev’s Keel. Polity, B. iv., § U. 

^ Milton’s Christian Docirino, p. 412. 
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povfoct, and better accommodated to tlic tlion state and condition of 
tilings.”* 

With rospoct to the Fourth Gommandment tn particular, there is 
this farther and irresistible (though unnecessary) proof of its ex- 
clusively Jewish character ; that the Sahbath is expressly declared 
in Scripture to he one of tho.se distinctive institutions which were ap- 
pointed for the purpose of keeping the Jews apart from the idola- 
trous nations around them, and to ho at the same time a token and me- 
morial of the eovonant between Jehovah and his peojde. In Exo- 
dus xxxi. 12—14, 16, 17, we read: — “And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, Speak thou also unto the children of Israel, saying. 
Verily my Sabbaths yc shall keep : for it is a sign between me and 
you tiwouglmtt your generations; that ye may know that I am the 

* Bishop Conybearc's Defence of ftevealed Religion, p. 172. — That Ciiristian- 
ity did not abolish Judaism is however ably maintained by Dr John Taylor of 
Norwich, in ch. 14 and 15 of his Key to the Ajiostolic Writing.^, reprinted in 
Bishop Watson's Collection of Theological Tracts, vol. iii. ; hut it is as far as 
possible from his intention to argue that we have any concern with Judaism. 
Bishox> Watson says of his work, that it is greatly admired by the learned, as 
containing the best introduction to the Epistles, and tJie clearest account of the 
whole gospel scheme, which was ever tvritten.'* The fact nieiitioncd by Hooker 
is certainly a significant one, that ‘‘ As long as t)ie glory of the temple conti- 
nued, until the time of that final desolation w'as accomplished, the very Christian 
Jews did continue with their sacrifices and other parts of legal service.” — EccL 
Polity, H. iv. § 11.) According to Dr Jortin, this practice was persisted in even 

much longer.” — ( fibr/:.-*, vol. ix., p. 118.) — And although, as J)r Taylor oh- 
.serves, ** Paul indeed tauglit the Gentile converts that it Avas inconsistent with 
their Christian j)rofe.ssion to embrace Judaism, or to put their necks under the 
yoke of the Law' of Moses ; he never taught the Jews to forsake Moses but, on 
the contrary, on a welLknow'ii occasion, Acts xxi' 24- 27, joined in a rite purely 
Mosaical, and at .another time conformed to a chief ordinance of Judaism by cir- 
cumcising Timothy, the son of a Jew^ish woman, as W'e read in Acts xvi. 1-3. 
“ And in general,*’ says Dr Taylor, ‘to the Jews he became as a Jew (that is, 
by confoi'miiig to Mosaical rites and ceremonies), that he might gain the Jew's,’ 
1 Cor. ix. 20, 21. Which he w'ould never have done, had it not been consistent 
with his profession of the gospel. On the otlicr hand ; ^ To them that W'ere 
without the Iuav, (that is, to the Gentiles,) ho became as w’ithout law';’ or, as 
one that did not observe Mosaical ceremonies. Which shew''B, that he did not 
think the observance of them necessary, even to himself, in reference to his in- 
terest in the gospel -coven ant ; otherw'iso, he could upon no consideration have 
suspended the observance of them. — ^The truth seems to be this. The rites and 
ceremonies of the Imw of iMoses w’cre incorporated into the civil state of the 
Jews, and so might be considered as national and political usages. Now, as 
the gospel did not interfere with, or subvert any national polity upon earth, 
but left all men, in all the sevei’nl countries of the globe, to live, in ail things 
not sinful, according to the civil constitution under which it found them ; soil 
b^fl the Jews also at liberty to observe all the rites and injunctions of the Law' 
of Moses, considered as a part of the civil and political usages of the nation. 
And in this respect, they remained in force so long as tiie Jew^s were a nation, 
having the temple, the token of God's presence and residence among them. .But 
wlien the temple w'as destroyed, and they were expelled the land of Canaan, 
their polity was dissolved, and the Mosaic rites w'cro quite laid aside. And, as 
the time in .which this happened was near %vhen the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written, therefore the Apostle saith. The first covenant, or Mosaical dis- 
pensation, was ‘ then decaying and wq^ing old, and ready to vanish aw’ay.’ 
Hcb, vili. 13.*’ According to this view, it W'ould appear that if the temple 
should ever be rebuilt, Christians of the Jew'ish race might oonsl.‘«tently with 
tlieir Christian duty re-e.stablish all the Mosiiical ceremonies. 
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Lord that doth sanctify you. Ye shall keep the Sabbath therefore ; 
for it is holy unto you. . . . Wherefore the children of Israel 

shall keej) the Sabbath, to observe- the Sabbath throughout their 
generations, for a perpetual covenant. It is a sign between me and the 
children of Israel for everj^ So also in Kzokiel xx. 12, 19, 20 : 

Moreover also I gave them my Sabbaths, to he a sign between me and 
themy that they might know that I am the Ijord that sanctify them. 

I am the Lord your God ; walk in my statutes, and keep my 
judgments, and do them : And hallow my Sabbaths ; and they shall 
be a sign between me and you, that ye may know that I am the Lord 
your God.” 

Now it is evident, as a late writer has observed, that “ the Sab- 
bath could not be a sign between God and tho people of Israel, ‘ unless’ 
(as Dr Paley remarks'^) ‘ the observance of it was peculiar to that 
I>ooi)le, and designed to be so.’ It may, indeed, bo coutonded, that 
as the covenant, of which the Sabbath was the sign, came in its 
appointed time to an end,, the sign might then cease to be peculiar to 
the Jewish people: but tho language in whiidi tho promise of the 
sign is given is too i)ointedly applicable to that people only, for it to 
become applicable to any other ; so that, if over the Sabbath ceased to 
be a sign to the Jcavs, it ceased altogether as a sign ; and, in conse- 
quence, the obligation to observe the Sabbath ceased also. 

But further : the language in which the promise of tho sign of 
the Sabbath is given, remarkable as it is for its strictly exclusive 
applicability to the Jewish race, is rendered still more remark- 
able by the irresistible proof to which it leads, that the Sabbath of 
the Jews was never to become the Sabbath of the Christians. Tho 
language used in regard to tho Sabbath is similar to that which is 
used in regard to other Jewish festivals. The covenant of which tlie 
Sabbath was to be tlie sign is spoken of as a perpetual covenant with 
tho children of Israel throughout their geiiorations — a sign hotweon 
God and the children of Israel for ever, in like manner, it is said of 
tlie Feast of Unleavened Broad : ‘ Ye shall ohsorvo the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread ; for in this selfsame day have 1 brought your armies 
out of the land of Egypt : therefore shall ye observe this day in your 
generations by an ordinance for ever’f (Bxod. xii., 17). Yet no 
Christian doubts but that, upon the promulgation of the gospel, the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread, although directed to bo observed as an 
ordinance for ever, ceased to be obligatory upon tho Jews, and never 
became obligatory upon Christians. By parity of reasoning, tho duty 
of observing tho Feast of tho Sabbath which was to*be a sign be- 
tween God and the cbildreii of Israel for over, was, upon tho prompl- 
gation of tlie gospel, no longer obligatory upon that people, and 
could not become obligatory upon Christians, unless revived by a new 
command, which it never was.”§ 

^ Moral Phil., ii., 81.” 

t “ also, it is said in the same chapter as to the day of the Passover : 
* This day shall he unto you for a memorial ; and ye shall keep it a feast to the 
Lord throughout your generations ; ye shall keep it a feast by an ordinance 
for ever.’ (v. 14.)” 

J* Levit. xxiii. 2, 3.” 

§ The Afosaic Sabbath ; or. An Inquiry into -the supposed Present Obliga- 
tion of the Sabbath of the Fourth C/ommandment. By a Layman. London, 1850. 
Pp. 15, 16. 
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Bishop Warhurton justly observes, that “ nothing but a rite by in- 
stitution of a positive law could servo for a sign or token of a, covenant be- 
tween Grod and a particular selected people ; for besides its use for a 
remetnhrance of the covenant, it waste serve them as. a partition-ioall 
to separate them from other nations : and this a rite by positive insti- 
tution might well do, though used before by some other people, or 
even borrowed from them. But a natural duty has no capacity of 
being thus employed: because a practice observed by all nations 
would obliterate every trace of a sign or a token of a covenant made 
with one.^^ Accordingly, ho is clear that tlie Sabbath was a positive 
institution, which the Sabbatarians were misled to think morale partly 
by the fact that it and the natural duty of worship hold something in 
common, namely, “ the setting apart a certain portion of our time for 
the service of religion and partly by the statement generally sui^posod 

to be made in Genesis, and respecting which he raises no doubt, that 
the Sabbath was imposed upon mankind at the creation. “ But these 
Sabbatarians,” says he, do not consider that it is not the time when - 
a command was given, nor even the author who gave it, that discovers 
the class to which it belongs, but its nature as discoverable by human 
reason. And the Sabbath is as much a positive institution, when 
given by God lo Adam and his posterity, as when given by Moses, the 
messenger of God, to the Israelites and to their posterity. To judge 
otherwise, is I'educing all God^s commands to one and the same 
species.”*'^ 

All the attempts which I have seen made by Sabbatarians, to ex- 
plain away the difliculty occasioned by the apj)ointinont of the h?ab- 
bath as a sign between God and tho Jews, have proceeded on the con- 
fusion of a sign in [leneral, i, c., something employed to mean, repre- 
sent, or suggest another thing ; and a sign of a covenant between two 
parties^ which is ^ pariicnlar kind of sign. What is true of the latter 
is not necessarily true of the former, as tho Sabbatarians are prone 
to assume. The command of Moses that a coi>y of his injunction, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart,” &c., 
should be bound by the Israelites “for a sign” upon their hands, and 
he as frontlets between tlndr eyes, and be written on the posts of their 
houses, and on their gates (Dent. vi. 6-9), has plainly no bearing 
whatever upon the question before us : there was nothing incompa- 
tiblo with tho peculiar circumstances of the Joavs, in their being com- 
maiulod to wear upon their hands, and between llieir eyes, “ a sign” 
which should remind them of their duty to God. Besides, the law 
itself (and a moral law it unquestionably was) was here not the sign^ but 
the thing signified^ or intended to bo called to mind. The purpose of 
ordering the sign to ho worn is evident from the Avhole passage, hut 
especially tho 12th verse: Beware lest thou forget the Lord which 
brought theo forth out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage.” 

Divine Legation of Moses, B. iv., note IIRRR. — Moral duties/' says 
Bishop' Butler, arise out of the nature of the case itself, prior to exter- 
nal command : Positive duties do not arise out of the nature of the case, but 
from external command ; nor would they be duties at all, were it not for such 
command received from Him whose creatures and subjects we are.'* He men- 
tions the external worship of God as an instance of a moral duty, “ though no 
particular mode of it be so.'’ — (Analorjft/f Part ii., ch. 1.) 
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That Sabbatli-ol>sorvaiico was pi'oscribed at tbo cvcatioji, is an idea 
wbicb has never been generally accepted by theologians, oven in for- 
nier times. To many it scorned unjnstifiablo to sot against the plain 
statement that the Ssibbath was a sign between Qrod and the Israelites, 
a mere inference from the statement that G-od sanctified the seventh 
day, because he then rested from the work of creation.* But ndV 
that astronomy and geology have upset the cosmogony of the Hebrews, 
the opinion that Sabbath-observance was proscribed at the begin- 
ning to the whole human I’aco, has lost oven the semblance of plausi- 
bility. 

So little, however, are those considerations perceived by the Sabba- 
tarians to bo a stumbling-block, that they actually find in the texts re- 
ferred to a confirmation of their own views — ^thus shewing themselves 
w'orthy allies of the critics who rejoice in the Hebrew narrative of the 
creation as conclusive evidence of tho miraculous knowledge of its 
w'riter. In short, from tho declai*ation that the Sabbath ■was ap- 
pointed as a sign between Jehovah and the dcscemlauts of Jacob, the 
Sabbatarians infer that it is “ a sign” betw’cen Him and themselves, 
who arc consequently bound to observe it (and not only they, but, it 
would seem, all other Christians, whether Sabbatarians or not) : and 
this conclusion they reach by the short and easy method of assuming 
the title of “the true Israel” or “people of God ;”f — phrases signify- 
ing in the Mosaic law the descendants of Jacob alone ; the race or 
“ people'’ who, for certain purposes, were sojiarated by God from all 
the other peoples of the oai*th. Accordingly, it is proclaimed by tho 
Sabbatarians to the people of Scotland, that tho Sabbath is “ tho 
badge of ot’R homage to Grod, and the secret of our superiority over 
other lauds, in point of freedom with oi'der, and of progi-ess with tran- 
quillity .’’j; And it is laagniloquoutly recorded of Sir Andrew Agnow, 
that he “ regarded tho Sabbath as ‘ a sion between Giod and his 
people for ever and that every step towards its sanctification was su- 
blimed in his eyes as the harbinger of that universal reign of righ.t- 

* Milton, for instance, in considering “ on what they ground tlieir opinion, 
who maintain that the Lord’s day is to be observed as set apart for public wor- 
ship by divine institution in the nature of a new Sabbath,” says : — “ It is 
urged, first, that God rested on the seventh day. This is true ; and with rea- 
son, inasmuch as he had finished a great work, the creation of heaven and 
earth : if then we are bound to imitate him in his rest, without any command 
to that effect, fund none has yet been produced,) we are equally bound to imi- 
tate his work, according to the fable of Prometheus of old ; for rest implies 
previou labour. They rejoin, that God hallowed that day. Doubtless ho hal- 
lowed it, as touching himself, for ‘ on the seventh day he rested and was re- 
freshed/ Exod. xxxi. 17 ; but not as touching us, unless he had added an ex- 
jiress commandment to that effect ; for it is by the precepts, not by the example, 
even of God himself, that we are hound. They affirm again, that the Sabbath 
was observed previously to the Mosaic law, ^J^his is asserted with more confi- 
dence than probability ; even if it were so, however, (a point as to which we 
are altogether ignorant,) it is equally certain that sacrificial rites, and distinc- 
tions between things clean and unclean, and other similar observances, wore in 
force during the same period, which nevertheless are not classed among moral 
duties.” — (^TVeatise on Christian Doctrine^ p. 605-6.) 

t .S^ee Dr Lorimer on ^^The Protestant and Popish Sabbath,” p. 4. 

X Appeal to the Electors of Scotland from the Coinniittoe of Dm. Sa]»l):Db 
Alliance; in the .Vorth British Advertiser, Bth May 1852. 
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oousnoss and peace, the glory of which shall he dimmed by no cloud, 
and bounded by no horizon/’* 

It will bo said, however, that b^^ ‘Hho true Israel” and “God’s 
people” are meant, not those true descendants of Jacoby and that chosen 
race^ which the words express in the Pentateiwdi, but a figmatim 
“ Israel,” the saints of acery race under heaven. So be it : but if a 
new Israel may bo thus arbitrarily [subsiituted for an old one, surely 
WG are at liberty (nay, ai’o we not bound in common sense ?) to 
substitute also a new for the old sign; and if so, the sign which I 
venture to propose is no othei* Iban that declared by Jesus himself to be 
the “ hadge^^ of his people — “By tuts siiAnn Anii men know that ye 
ARE MY mSCTPLK.S, TF YE HAVE EOVE ONE TO ANOTlIER.”f ThlS is 

the badge wdiich the Apostle Paul (who declared to tho literally “ true 
Israel” that they wore at liberty to “ esteem every day <xZ/fce,”) has so 
eloquently extolled in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, where he 
says that without it all other “signs” of the Christian character 
are in vain “ Though I spoah with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not cliarit^^ 1 am hccome as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have tho gift of prophecy, and un- 
derstand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; and tbougli I have all 
faitlr, so that I could remove mountains, and have net charity, I am 
nothing. And though 1 bestow all my goods to feed the ]}oor, and 
though I give my body to bo burned, and have not charity, it pro- 
fiteth me nothiiig.”.*j; In lik«j manner ho says to the Colossiaiis — “ Put 
on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and hdoved, [/. e. as tho Israel of 
God ; as his chosen, sopavato, and favoured people,] bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humhleiicss of mind, iiieokncss, long-sufteving ; forbearing 
one another, and forgiving one another, if any man have a quarrel 
against any ; even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. And above 

^ Memoirs of Sir AnJlrew Agnew, by Dr M‘Cric, i^. 350, 

Sir Andrew Agnew, it may be hoped, Avas too aa’^cII acquainted with Scripture 
phraseology to lay any stress upon the words ^^-for ever" in the passage above 
quoted from I'lNodus xxxi. 17 — and Avliich, by the waj*, is here dexterously 
adapted to Salthatarian purposes by the snhstitution of “ Ood s people ’ for the 
chihireyi of Israeli l>ut should any of Ills followers think the phrase iinpor- 
^ tant, I refer them to the articles Eternal and For ever in ('ruden’s Cc»?i- 
* cordance^ whore the truth of the folloAving remarks Avhich there occur aa iU be 
found amply demonstrated by the passages collected under the titles mentioned. 

The words eternal, evcrfasthiy, for ever/- says this laborious w'riter, are some- 
times taken for a long time, and are not alAvays to bo understood strictly ; for 
example, it is said, Gen. xvii. 8, 1 aauU give to thee and to tby seed the land 

of Canaan for an cverlastiuy possession/ And in xiii. 15, ‘ I will give it to thee 
and to thy seed /or cverf that is, for a long space of time. And in Gen. xlix. 
20, Avc Rnd ^everlasting hillsf so called to denote their antiquity, stability, 
and duration ; and this expression is used to shcAv the long continuance and 
durableness of Joseph's blessing. God promises a throne to David, an eternal 
kingdom, a posterity that av ill never be extinguished; that is, that his and 
his son’s empire will be of a very long duration, 2 Sam, A'ii. 16; 1 Ohron. 
xvii. 14 ; that it will be eA^en eternal, if hereby tlio kingdom of tho Messiah be 
understood. Thus, ‘ Thou shalt bo our guide from this time forth CA^eii for ever 
that is, during our whole life. And in many other places of Scrijiture, and in 
particular, when the word \for ever’ is applied to the Jewish rites and privileges, it 
commonly signifies no more than during the standing of that commonwealth, or 
until the coming of the Messiah, Rxod. xii. 14, 17 ; IS'nmb. x. 8/' 

t dohn xiii, 35, + 1 Cor. xiii. 1- 3. 
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all these things put on charity, whfch is the bond of perfectness.”* 
And to Titus he writes of the Saviour whp gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a i»b- 
ciTLiAR rEoriiE, ZEALOUS OF GOOD woRKS.”f IIow, ill tliG facc of tlicse 
noble passages, the Committee of the Sabbath Alliance have been able 
to satisfy themselves that obedience to the Fourth Commandment of 
the Jewish Decalogue is ‘‘the badge of oiir homage to 0od,” would 
bo a mystery most inexplicable, if the blindness of men of one idea to 
everything that clashes with their notion were not so familiar a fact. 
Eyes have the Sabbatarians but they see not, and ears but they hoar 
not, when Christianity attempts to find an entrance into the Judaical 
corner of their minds. 

The reason why some of the Jewish institutions wore tolerated, and 
even, in the case of abstinence from idol-ollerings, things strangled, 
and blood, J actually enjoined by the apostles upon the Gentile con- 
verts, was evidently the expediency of lessening, as much as possible, 
the risk of oironce to Jewish prejudices, and, bj" thus conciliating the 
“ weaker brethren,” removing what was found to be a source of disunion 
in the Christian churches.§ When the necessity for such concilia- 
tion ceased, the apostolic injunction became of no effect ; and few 
Christians now think it their duty to abstain from things strangled 
or from blood. [| 

* Ool. iii. 12~14. • t Titus ii. 14. J Acts xv. 28. § See Rom. xiv. 

II The Christian Jews,” says Hooker, ‘‘ did think at the first, not only them- 
selves, but the Christian Gentiles also, bound, and tliat necessarily, to observe 
the whole law. There w’ent forth certain of the sect of Pharisees which did 
believe ; and they coming unto Antioch taught, that it was necessary for the 
Gentiles to be circumcised and to keep the law of Moses. — (Acts xv.) Whereiipon 
there grew dissension, Paul and Barnabas disputing against them. The deter- 
mination of the council held at Jerusalem concerning tliis matter, was finally 
this : ‘ Touching the Gentiles ^vhich believe, we have written and determined, 
that they observe no such thing.’ — (Acts xxi. 25.) Their protestation by letters 
is, ' Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain which departed from us, have 
troubled you with words, and cumbered your minds, saying, Ye must be cir- 
cumcised and keep the law; know, that we gave them no sucli conmiandment.’ — 
(Acts XV. 24.) Paul therefore continued .still teaclipig the Gentiles, not ojjly 
that they were not bound to oV»serve the laws of Moses, but that the observation 
of tho.«c laws, w^hich were necessarily to be abrogatcMl, was in them altogether 
unlawful. In which point, his doctrine was misreported, as though lie had 
everywhere preached this not only concerning the Gentiles but also touching 
the Jews. Wherefore coming unto James and the rest of the clergy at Jerusa- 
lem, they told him plainly of it, saying, ‘ Thou secst, brother, how many thou- 
sand Jews there are wliich believe, and they are all zealous of the law. Now 
they are informed of thee, that thou teachest all tlie Jews which are amongst 
the Gentiles, to forsake Moses, and sayesfc, that they ought not to circumcise 
their children, neither to live after the customs/ — (Acts xxi. 20.) And here- 
upon they give him counsel to make it apparent in the eyes of all 'men, that 
those flying reports were untrue, and tliat himself being a Jew kept the law, 
even os they did. In some things tlierefore ive see the axiostles did teach, that 
there ought not to he conformity between the Christian Jews and Gentiles. How 
many things this law of unconformity did comprehend, there is no need we 
should stand to examine. This general is true, that the Gentiles were not made 
conformable unto the Jews, in that which was necessarily to cease at the coming 
of*<*hrist. Touching things positive, which might cither cease or continue as 
occasion should require, the apostles, tendering the zeal of the Jews, thought it 
necessary to bind even the Gentiles for a time to abstain as the Jews did from 
things offered unto idols, from blood, from things strangled. - (Acts xv. 28.) 
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Accordingly, the Sahbath (which Gentilo Christians at no time ob- 
served) at length ceased to bo kept by the Christians of the Jewish 
race ; and the Lord’s Day — a festival which it was reserved for the in- 
genuity of modern times to identify with the Sabbath, and call by its 
name* — gradually, and without any known command of Jesus or his 
apostles, came to bo observed as a day of worship, thanksgiving, and 
rejoicing, by all nvees of Christians alike. 

Till the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Christian Church 
appears to have been but little if at all annoyed by Judaising mem- 
bers ; but “as early as 1516 (says a late biograjiher of Calvin), Eras- 
mus had observed wdth regret the tendency towards Judaism excited 
by the revival of Hebrew literature under the auspices of Rouchlin ; 
and had strongly characterised it as a pest the most daugei’ous to 
Christianity.! This preference for the Old Testament became a 
marked characteristic of Calviii and his followers. It was signally 
displayed by Kno.\ and the Covenanters in Scotland, and subsequently 
by the English Puritans.! Calvin made his civil legislation sub- 
servient t(» his scheme of church polity. The object of both was to 
found a theocratic state resembling that of the Israelites under Moses, 
of which ho himself Avas to be the high priest and prophet. He avows 
and justifies the adoption of the rigorous precepts of the Mosaic law 
in a letter to the Duchess of Ferrara, written in 1564.§ But though 
his legislation Avas modelled op that of the JeAvish laAvgivcr, it was 
conceived in a spirit of still greater severity. The folloAving parallel 
is extracted from the Avork of Calvin’s recent biographer, who will 
not bo suspected of a design to give an unfavourable view of his legis- 

These decrees were everywhere delivered unto the Gentiles to be straitly ob- 
served and kept. — (Acts xvi. 4.) In the other matters the Gentiles were free, 
and the Jews in their own ojiinion still tied : the apostles’ doctrine unto the 
Jews was, ‘ Condemn pot the Gentile unto the Gentile, ^ Despise not the Jews.* 
— {Rom. xiv. iff.) The one sort, tlioy warned to take heed that scrupulosity 
did not make them rigorous in giving unadvised sentence against their brethren 
which were free; the other, that they did not become scandalous by abusing 
their liberty and freedom to tlic offence of their weak brethren wliich were 
scrupulous. From hence, therefore, two conclusions there are which may evi- 
dently be drawn ; the first, that Mrhatsoever conformity of positive laws the 
apostles did bring in between the chui-ches of Jews and Gentiles, it was in those 
things only which might cither cease or continue a shorter or longer time, as 
occasion did most require ; the second, that they did not impose tipon the churches 
of the Gentiles any putrt of the Jews' ordinances ivith bond of necessary and per 
petual oh8ervation\as we all^ both by doctrine and practice, acknowledge'), hut only 
in respect of the coiiveniency and fitness for the present state of the church, as 
then it stood. The words of* the council’s decree, concerning the Gentiles, are, 
‘ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no-morc burden, 
saving only these things of necessity ; abstinence from idol-offerings, from 
things strangled, and blood, and from fornication.’ So that in other things 
positive, which the coming of Christ diet not necessarily extinguish, the Gentiles, 
were left altogether free.’' — (Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, B. iv., § 11.) 

* See Note P., on the History of Alodern Sabbatarianism. 

t Erasmus, Ep. 207.’’ 

X So Ananias, in Ben Jonson’s Alche%nist .* ^ All's heathen but the Hebrew.’ ’’ 

§ ^ O’est que sur ce que je vous avois allegii^ que David nous instruict par 

son exemplo de hair les ennemys de Dicu, vous respondez qu’ e’estoit pour ce 
. temps du quel souhs la loy de rigucur il estoit permi do hair les ennemys. 
Or, Madame, cesto glose seroit pour renverser toute I’escriture, et partant il la 
faut fuir comme peste mortelle.’ Quoted by Dr Henry, Leben CaZy/iw,*i. 452.” 
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latioii : ‘ The rigour of the Old Testaniout, 'which, in announcing 
God’s anger and justice, stopped forth on all occasions with the- pua- 
ishmont of death against a stiftuoeked people, manifestly prevails 
with Calvin. With him, as with Moses, the spiritual memhers of the 
state are judges. Both are jealous for God’s honour, and therefore 
Calvin, like Moses, punishes idolatry and hl.'ispliemy with death. 
Though the Mosaic laws do not mention high treason, properly so 
called — which, however, nevertheless occurs in the history of the 
eTewish state — Calvin places it in the same category with treason 
against God. To strike or curse a parent is in both codes a capital 
offence. In both, theft 4s only followed by loss of freedom. Both 
rigorously punish uncliastity, and adultery even Avith death. Moses 
does not mention suicide ; hy Calvin it is hraiulcd with infamy. Witli 
Moses the severest punishment is stoning ; with Calvin death hy fire* 
Moses hm’nt only the corpse of the criminal. Both use degradation 
as a means of punishment ; but infamy, or exclusion from the com- 
munity, does not appear in the Mosaic law.’^ 

“ But although Calvin adopted all the rigorous precepts of the Jew- 
ish dispensation, and indeed Aveiit so far in many instances as to make 
the code of Moses paramount to the hiAV of Christ, yet it is remark- 
able that ho was utterly averse to that grandeur and ceremony of 
worship which distinguished the Mosaic ritual. The soui*co of both 
those characteristics of his system must perhaps be sought in his de- 
termination to oppose iho practice of Borne at every point ; for they 
cannot be reconcile<l with a consistent study of the Old Testameut.”*f 

Hero, then, Avt) see the origin of one of iho most striking charac- 
teristics of tho Scottish and Bnglish Calvinists. Slowly and reluc- 
tantly have they hy degrees disengaged thomselvos from the prolific 
error into which they Avero originally led ; and although, like the 
author of The Divine Origin cmd Perpetual Obligation 4>f Tithes^ by a 
Clergyman of the Church of Scotland^^ w^any ministei's of that Church 
may beAvilling ga^cii now to argue, on Jewish grounds, for “ the duty of a 
State countenancing and supporting the true religion,, and taking cog- 
nisance of breaches of the first as Avell as of tho second table of tho law” 
(p. xiii.) ; cominiraiivoly fevA^, porhai>s, are prepared to embrace in all 
its latitude his fundamental jAroposition, ‘Hhat whatever Avas once pre- 
scriliod relative to tho general vvoi'ship of God, or the duty which man 
owes to his brother man, Avas designed to bo, not only of universal use 
at the time, hut, unless modified or rG])ealed by subsequent communi- 
cations of the Divine Avill, of perpetual obligation.” — (Page 42.) This 
, proposition,” says he, “ avo hold to bo equally applicable to the institu- 
tions of the’Lcvitical as to the eiiactmonts of the Patriarchal dispen- 
sation. Ill regard to'hoih, we are only at liberty to say that ^ such and 
such institutions or onactmonts woro designed to he only of tGmi)orary 
obligation, for it is expressly so declared, or obviously folloAVS from 
principles doA’^eloped in subsequent reA^elations.’ But without some 
such warrant avo are not at liberty to dispense Avith any part of tho 

^ P. Henry, Lehcn Calvins^ ii. 08.” 

t Tjife of Calvin, by Thomas II. Dyer, p. 100 1. London, 1850. — The effects 
of tlfe Judaical notions were dreadful in Germany : See the WestminHcr Re- 
view^ Jan. 1852, p. 216. 

I Edinburgh, 1841. The volume is dedicated to Dr C.lialnicrs, and its re- 
puted author is now a Free Church minister nenr Edinburgh. 
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roYolation which was at any time givoii for the regulation of the con- 
duct of man.” — {Ihid.) Now, however startling this proposition may 
ho when so clearly ontinciatod, it actually falls short of the princijde 
which is tacitly- assumed by the less considerate Sabbatarians, who 
are continually quoting this declaration of Christ to the Jews — 
“ Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets : I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you. Till 
licaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all bo fulfilled.”* And in reference to eoery Sabbatarian, 
it appears to bo an unansworablo argument of the “ Clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland,” that “ the obligation to consecrate to Clod ffie 
tenth of one’s income, is as binding as the obligation to consecrate to 
him the seventh of one’s time.” — (Page xvi.) Those who believe that 
no pai’t of the Jewish law is binding upon them, can assent without 
inconvenience ; for, on their principle, to be “ as binding” as a law 
which does not bind, is to be not binding at all. But no upholder of 
the perijetual and uuivci’sal authoritj' of the Fourth Commandment 
cau consistently deny the obligation which the Scottish “ Clergyman” 
has written a largo and learned treatise to demonstrate. And those 
who found their Sabbatarianism not on the Jewish but on tbo palri- 
arch-al law, Avill find that ho can give them a.s good reasons as their 
own, for a patriarchal laAV of tithes, f 

^ Matt. V., 17; 18. — Wluither the purposes of the Jewish law have not all 
heen fulfilleil/' is a question which does not seem to occur to the quotet*s of this 
passage in support of Puritanical opinions. 

t Ojie of the arguments for such a law is thus ridiculed by Seldeu : “ Abi’a- 
hain paid tithes to Melcliiscdcck ; what then ? It was very well done of him : 
Tt does not follow therefore that I must jjay tithes, no more than 1 am hound 
to imitate any other action of Abraham’s.’* — (^Table-Talk ; vol. iii., part 

ii., p. 2072.) 

lie observes, also — It is ridiculous to Tsay the tithes arc God's part, and 
therefore the clergy must have them ; why, so they are if tlie layman has them. 
It is as if one of my Jjady Kent's maids should be sweeping this room, and an- 
other of them should come and take away the broom, and tell for a reason why 
she should part with it, It is niy lady’s broom : as if it were not my latly’s 
broom, which of them soever had it.” — (Ibid,) 

This tempting subject has not escaped the keen eye t>f Cobbett, who treats it 
with liis usual pungency. Referring to a tract publislied by tlie Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and written by a Minister in the Country for 
the use of his Parishioners/' he asks this Minister On what authority he calls 
the tithe ^ God’s portion ;’ in what part of his word God lias commanded any 
portion at all of the produce of the earth to be given to a Christian Priest ? 
Does he appeal to tlie Mosaic Law ? Why, then, does he not keep the Sabbath 
and not the Lord’s day ? why does he not kill the .Paschal Lamb, and offer up 
burnt offerings ? Why docs he cat blood, bacon, and hares ? And, particularly, 
why does he not content himself with a tenth of the ^ incri’asCy and not take a 
tenth of the crop ,• and, further, why does he not di vide his tithe with ‘ the poor, 
the widow, and the stranger,’ and not keep it all to himself ? And, besides this, 
why does he not, as the liifiviTES did, rcnofmcc, for himself and his children, all 
other worldly possessions ? ^ ^Vnd the .Levite that is within thy gates, thou shaJt 
not forsake liiin ; for he has hi> part nor inheritance with -lleut. xiv, 27/’ 

— (Twelve Sermons, by AVilliam Cobbett. Serin, xii.. On the Duties of Parsons,, 
and on the Institution and Object of Tithes.) 

Benjamin Franklin, in his Memoirs^ tells of a companion of his, named Koi- 
iner, w'ho wore his heard at full length, because in tlie Mosaic law it is said, 

Thou shalt not mar the corners of tliv beard,’’ Keiiner likewise kept the 
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By this grand error of supposing the Jewish law to he obligatoiy 
on Christians, was John Knox, in the sixteenth century, led to pro- 

’ sevonth-day Sabbath ; agreeing in this with an entire sect of Christians, who 
continue to hold a place in Evam^s Sketch of the Various Denominations of the. 
Christian World. These Judaisers, who are so much more consistent than usual, 
take the title of Sabbatarians, which they have a better right to than tlie Lord^s 
Day Sabbatarians, to whom it is commonly applied. But though Keimer 
thought himself bound by the Fourth Commandmemt and the law against mar- 
ring tlie beard, it does not appear whether ho looked upon all parts of the 
Mosaic code as equally obligatory. Perhaps, if questioned on the subject, he 
would rather have sacrificed consistency than liave maintained that he \vho 
smites or curses his father*or mother should be put to death (Fxod. xxi. 15, 17 ; 
Lev." XX. 9); that stubborn and rebellious sons should he stoned (Deut. xxi. 
18-21) ; that the corners of fields should be left uureuped and the gleanings of 
the harvest ungathered by tlie husbandman, and some of tlie grapes and olives 
left unpulled, for the use of the poor and the stranger (Lev. xix. 10 ; Deut. 
xxiv. 19, 20) j that fields and vineyards should not be sown with mingled seed, 
or a garment mingled of linen and woollen be worn (Lev. xix. 19 ; Deut. xxii. 
9-11) ; or the corners of the head be rounded, as well as the corners of the 
beard marred (Lev. xix. 27) ; that an ox and an ass should not be put together 
in the plough (Deut. xxii. 10) ; and that the ox should not he muzzled when 
he treadeth out the corn (Deut. xxv. 4.) 

Some of these regulations, and others which no sane man would desire to see 
enforced among us, are attributed by Michaciis to the necessity which ]\foses saw' 
of adapting his institutions to the character of the people he had to deal with. 

To the authority of those more ancient usages and laws,*’ says he, “ which 
Moses found already in force, wc must ascribe his finding it necessary, on civil 
grounds, to certain things ivhich he could hardly have approved, or 

could only have considered as expedient in a political view. For laws run the 
risk of being disrespected and disobeyed when they oppose deep-rooted cus- 
toms, and would deprive the people of long-established and favourite rights. 
A legislator who attempts to introduce a system of iiioralit}'^ too strict for his 
subjects, will, by aiming at too much, gain nothing, and only jiave the way for 
their more audacious and extensive transgression of his laws ; and what they 
have successfully tried as to one, they w'ill soon put in practice as to others. 

The expression of Christ concerning such inveterate customs is, that ‘ Moses 
suffered them’ in the Israelites, ‘because of the hardness of their hearts’ 
(Mattli. xix. 8) ; and here will occur to every one, that >vhich. forms the greatest 
example of this, the case of Divorce. ^J*o the same class belong Polygamy, and 
the marriage of a childless brother’s widow, and the right of the blood-avenger 
to attack and kill wdth impunity, in any other than a sacred place, the person 
who had slain one of his relations. This right will hardly be reckoned among 
the laudable institutions of any government. 1 1 wa.s, however, a right wdrich the 
legislator was here forced to tolerate, because it w'as connected with an ima- 
ginary sense of honour which he could not eradicate from the minds of the 
people. We see, from the experience of our own times, of how little avail the 
severest laws have proved in repressing an evil of the like nature. The, great- 
est and wisest legislators have laboured to extirpate the foolish and fatal prac- 
tice of duelling; but they liavcs only shewn the world how impotent laws are, 
when they attack an inveterate jjoint of honour. Whoever understands the 
rights of the blood -avenger in all their extent, will certainly not regard them as 
less mischievous and sanguinary than the custom of duelling 

“ This leads me to a very important observation. Moses himself extols the 
wisdom of the laws which, by God’s command, he had given to the Israelites ; 
and he docs so justly. But the ideas of some people on this point have been 
carried to such an unfortunate length, as to contradict Scripture itself. Be- 
cause these laws proceeded from God, it has been inferred that they must be 
absolutely the best possible laws ; and one writer on Dogmatics has thence 
copied this conclusion from. another, that, although Christian sovereigns arc not 
absolutely obliged to abide by the civil laws of Moses, yet, since they undouht- 
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vlainii it as God’s truth that tho civil governmeut lay under a sacred 
obligation to extirpate unsparingly the opinions and worship of the 

odly are the best and wisest of laws, every prince, as in duty bound to choose 
what is best for his subjects, ouglit, in reason, to imitate them as far as possible, 
and always adopt them iu preference to heathen laws. 

“ Now, what is this, in fact, but to insist tliat the civil law of Moses, which 
our theology has expelled, should be again privately introduced, as by a back 
door ? The Apostle Paul declares, without any exception, that the Mosaic laws 
do not bind us ; but how can we, with a good conscience, have other laws, if 
they are the best, and we are bound to follow this best of models ? They may 
not, it is true, immediaichj bind us, but they do so laedicitely^ through the inter- 
vention of the moral precept, ^ Choose what is best.’ 

But can, then, those divines who have this precept in their creed, under- 
stand it rightly, and hold it for true in all its extent ? Certainly not. For 
can they believe that a Christian ruler is bound to follow the example of Moses, 
in allowing polygamy and divorce without all restraint? Put this question to 
them, and Jthe probability is, that they will go too far to the other extreme, and 
maintain that a ruler were guilty of a sin in even tolerating such things, al- 
though God, by Moses, allowed them ; just as if, among Christian subjects, no 
example of Israelitish hardness of heart could ever be found. 

From this example, we clearly perceive that the Mosaic laws are not always 
the best in this sense, that laws more holy, and more consonant to morality, 
could never be introduced niiiong any peoidc. But, it will be said, how will f 
obviate the difhculty, that, as the laws of God, they must still be the best? 
The answer is easy. They are not absolutely so, but only the best suited to 
the then circumstances of the peojile ; not the best for a Platonic, but for an 
Israelitish republic.’’ — (^(Jommeniarir.s oti the Ltvws of Moses, voL i. p. 15-19.) 

Michaelis goes on in the next two st^.ctions to shew^ that ‘‘ Moses was often 
obliged to abide by former usage, though not the best ; because the alteration 
of laws is dangerous;*’ so that his laws being “necessarily regulated by the 
circumstances of the Israelites, are not to be introduced among a people in dif- 
ferent circumstances.’’ Among the circumstances of the Israelites, he treats 
first of climate ; and in regard to the law of the Sabbath observes, “ Moses 
prohibited the kindling of fire -on that day, Avhich might do very w'ell in Pa- 
lestine ; but how unsuitable would it be in Norway ! On that day, also, there 
durst be no w'ork done, not even in harvest. This again answered quite w^ell 
in tliat country, wdiere Ihc weather at that season is always settled ; but wuth 
us, and still more towards the north, where the harvest is later anti more pre- 
carious, such a law’ would he intolerable. For the Sabbath might, amidst a 
course of rainy weather, be perhaps the only dry day on which it w'ould be 
possible to save the fruits of tlic earth. It was on that day forbidden also to 
preiiare and dress victuals, wiiich, with us, w’cre equivalent to ordaining a half 
fast-day every week. But in a >vai*m country, where supper is the principal 
meal, the Sabbath miglit and would be, by this law, a day of feasting ; for it 
began at sun-set, and the. meat was dressed just before, in the afternoon of Fri- 
day,” — (Pp. 21, 22). lie concludes by reiterating the opinion, “ That our legis- 
lators are not obliged to adopt the laws of Moses as universally the best. If 
they would wisely imitate his example, let them regulate jtheir law^s by the 
circumstances of the country where they are meant to operate, and depart the 
farther from his laws, the more the situation of their subjects differs from that 
of tile Israelites.”— (1\ 28.) 

From the same learned 'writer I extract the follow* ing illustrations of another 
branch of the subject. 

“ In giving,” says he, a iheol^giccU answer to the question, w’hat right 
Christian parents have in regard to the marriage of their children, some appeal 
to Biblical examples, and thence endeavour to shew that children ought not to 
marry without the a 2 >probatioii of their parents ; nay, I remember to have met 
with the same ratio decidendi^ even in juridical responses, wdiere an appeal was 
made to laws Divine as well as human. But the law of the Hebrews is not om^ 
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Roman Catholics, and even' to massacre the members of that commnhioii, 
mail, woman, and child y and that this was a duty so incumbent, that in 
case of remissness of the magistrate, it devolved upon tho people at 
largo.* The same religious “ truth” continued in repute until tho 

rulc^ and their example tvould prove more than they who quote it desire, vis,, that 
parents have a right to marry their children to persons whom they know not, without 
their consent, and even to sell their danghtei's,^^ — (Vol. i., p. 445-6). 

* Fop proof of this, see ttfe Edinburgh Review, vol. xxvii., p. 166; and 
M'Crie's Life of Knox, Period viii., p. 278 of the 6th edition. 

Dr Chalmers, in his Sermon on the Respect duo to Antiquity, laments in 
eloquent language the stern severity with which Knux and his brother Re- 
formers thought it their duty to treat their Roman Catholic countrymen. 
‘‘After having wrested from Popery its armour of intolerance, w'as it right," 
he asks, “ to wield that v^ery armour against the enemy that had fallen ? After 
having laid it prostrate by the use alone of a spiritual weapon, was it rigiit or 
necessary, in order to keep it prostrate, to make use of a carnal one ?-r~thus re- 
versing the characters of that warfare which Truth had sustained, and witli 
such triumph, against Falscliood ; and vilifying the noble cause by an associate 
so unseemly as that which tlie ponder of the State can make to bear on the now 
disarmed and subjugated minority- Surely the very strength which won for 
Protestantism its ascendency in these realms is competent of itself to preserve 
it ; and if argument and Scripture alone have achieved the victory over false- 
hood, why not contide to argument and Scripture alone the maintenance of the 
truth ? It is truly instructive to mark, ho\v, on the moment that the forces of 
the statute-book were enlisted on the side of Protestantism, from that moment 
Popery, armed with a generous indignancy against its 02 )pressoi*s, i)ut on that 
moral strength which i.ici’secution always gives to every cause that is at once 
honoured and sustained by it. O, if the friends of religious liberty had but 
kejit by thoir own spiritual wea^mns, when the cause was moving onward in 
such prosperity, and with such triumjih ! Rut when they threw aside argu- 
ment, and brandished the ensigns of authority, then it was that Truth felt the 
virtue go out of her ; and Falsehood, inspired with an energy before unknou ii, 
planted the unyielding footstej), and put on tho resolute defiance. And now 
that centuries have rolled on, all the influcmres, whether of j>er.suasiori or of 
power, have been idly thrown away on the firm, the impracticable countenance 
of an aggrieved 2 )Oi)ulatiori.*’ — (Sermons on Jhihlic Occasions, p. 152.) 

The allusion here is, of coarse, to the jjeojile of Ireland; and assm^edly the 
reproof is not less needed now by Protestants than it was in 1827, when the 
sermon was i^reached. Wo still need to be reminded, that, by o])preBsIve or 
insulting legislation, the glories of martyrdom are transferred to the holders of 
the ojnnions we desire to extirpate, — and su 2 >erstition, which, in a land of 
perfect light and iierfect liberty, would hide her head as ashamed, gathers a 
title to res 2 )ect, and stands forth in a character of moral heroism, because of 
the injustice which lias been brought to hear upon her.”- p. 184 ; Ser- 

mon on the Effect of Alen’s Wrath in Religious ^Controversies.) ^J'he hint may 
still be useful, that “ When there is jiroud or angry intolerance on the side of 
truth/ it must call forth the reaction of a sullen and determined obstinacy on 
the side of error. Men will submit to be reasoned out of an o^iinion, and more 
especially when treated with resjjeet and kindness. But they will not submit 
to be cavalierly driven out of it. There i.s a revolt in the human si>irit against 
contemjit and contumely, insomuch that the soundest cause is sure to suffer from 
the help of such auxiliaries.” — {Ibid. p. 179.) These are truths which, says 
Dr Chalmers, “ it can require no very deep insight into our nature to per- 
ceive and if so, shallow indeed is the insight of those noisy agitators who take 
the lead in “ Protestant Associations,” and make our pulpits ring with their 
impassioned denunciations of the followers of the Man of Sin ! To their zeal 

behalf of what they regard as God’s truth, I am as far as possible from ob- 
jecting ; on the contrary, I cordially assent to tlie proposition of Dr Chalmers, 
that it is the part of man, both to adopt and to advocate the truth, lifting ‘ his 
zealous testimony in its favour.’” But wHh him I add — “ Yet there is surely 
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timi3 of Locke, who actually found it nece^ary to prove that the injunc- 
tions given to the J ows in early times to slay the Cauaanitish idola- 
ters, are not to he considered as rules of conduct for the Grentiles.* 
Samuel Rutherford, it* is true, in his elaborate work against reli- 
gious liberty, is so relenting as to concede that the example of 
Joshua will not warrant us to make war, and destroy with the sword, 
all the Indians and idolaters on earth, and to compel them to Avorship 
the true God in the mediator Christ, without preaching first the gos- 
j)el to them : nor <!an it Avarrant us to kill every ignorant blinded 
Papist with the sword ; nor can we deny but what Elias and Paul did 
against false teachers Avas by extraordinary impulsion, because the 
ordinary magistrate aa-ouM not, its Ahab and Jezebel, and could not, 
through ignorance of the gospel, punish porvcrters of Iho truth : hit 
sure^^ he adds, “ these examples prooe corporal and sometimes capital pun- 
ishment ouf/ht by the magistrate to he inflidcd on all hlasjjhemerSy on all 
ringleaders of idolatry and false worships as Exod, 32, and Levit. 25.”*j* 
What Avas so clear to Knox and Rutherford is not no>v found to ho 
God’s truth even by the most violent enemies of Popery amopg^saiie 
educated men ; nor do Ave uoav conceiA^e it to ho a duty, as our 
forefathers did, either to burn Avitclics, or to abstain from taking 

a way of doing this in the spirit of charity; and while strenuous, while even 
uncomproinising in the argument, it is possible surely to observe all the 
amenities of gentleness and good-will, in these battles of the faith.”- - (P. 180.) 

* See his Letter concerning Toleration, pp. 51-53. 

t A Free Disputation against Pretended Liberty of Conscience. I5y Samuel 
Ilutherford, Professor of Divinity in the Unh^ersity of St Andrews. London, 
1651. P. 183. 

Bishop lleber, in maintaining that idolatry, being a crime against God 
and not against man, is not punishable by human authoiuty, obseiwcs that 
the precedent of the Jewish law cannot avail to lead us to a different conclu- 
sion ; since, that which might he <*xpedient and necessary under the peculiar 
circumstances of their theocracy, is no example for us wiio live under dispen- 
sations entirely different ; and since, though God may be conceived, as He did 
in this instance, to delegate a part of his jjower to a j)art.icular magistrate, yet 
other magistrates, who have no 6U<jh express commission or direct command, 
would bo guilty of usurpation no less than^ cruelty, if they presumed to deter- 
mine on the conduct of another man's servant,” — (Life of Jeremy Tuylor^ 
p. 216.) 

This is a very different doctrine from that of Knox and Kutberford. Gilles- 
pie, who, it will be remembered, was a <;olleague of Rutherford in the West- 
minster Assembly, expresses the Presbyterian notion of those days as follows : 
— “ r do heartily acknowledge that what we find to have been an ordinance or 
an approved practice in the Jewish church, ought to be a rule and pattern to 
us, such things only excepted as were typical or temporal, that is, for which 
there were special reasons proper to tliat infancy of the church, and not com- 
mon to us.” — (Aarons Rod lUossomhuf, h. i,, ch. 1 ; in The Preshyterian's Ar- 
moury, vol. ii., p. 1. Kdinburgh, 1816.) Here is tlie grand Puritanical mistake 
of assuming that the Mosaic law was imposed, not on the Jewish nareo»,but on 
a permanent spiritual body called the Visible Church, which then happened to 
include only the Jews and their proselytes, but now consists of all true dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. Hven if we grant this assumption however, still, who 
shall decide what things were typical or temporal, apd ivhat ordinances had 
special reasons proper to the infancy of the church ? For, as Baxter well ob- 
serves, “ most Ucth upon the proof of a parity of reason, which puts us upo-n truiny 
cases hardly iried^ unless we Icnew more of the reasons of all those /aw/?.”— ( IPorLs*, 
vol. XV., p. 62.) 
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interest for money.* Many yoai's, however, will probably elapse be- 
fore the eflects of thS^'niistake hero exposed will disappear from tlio 
theological literature and traditional notions of the Scottish people. 
Dr Chalmers, in a letter to Sir Andrew Agnew in 1839, thus 

* “ Usury” — 'by which was formerly meant any rate of interest of money 
— is specified in the Larger Westminster Catechism as one of the sins forbidden 
in the Eighth Commandment (see Question 142) ; although Calvin, in a passage 
quoted by Professor Playfair -in the Encydopwdia Britannicay vol. i., p. 233, 
and which that excellent writer characterises as “ a close and logical argument, 
not unworthy of Mr ilentluiiii'’ (p. 16), had strongly opposed what in his day 
and long afterwards was the prevalent opinion on the subject. “ Ilow many 
fathers of the church/' exclaims Michaelis, in their zeal for the Mosaic law, 
condemned the taking of interest, which is also reprobated by the Canon law I” 
— {Commentaries on the Laws of Mosesy translated by Alex. Smith, D.D., voL i., 
p, 27.) Even so acute and liberal a thinker as Hales of Eton failed to emanci- 
pate himself from the ancient prejudice ; as appears from a “ Letter to a Lady,” 
ill which, at her request, he delivers his opinion on the question. I am much 
disquieted/’ says he, “ that your ladyship should demand-my judgment in a case 
wherein it can do you so little service : for to speak the truth at first, the mat- 
ter a{)Oiit which you please to make enquiry, 1 could never yet incline to favour. 
It is true, that traffic, and merchandise, and all dealings in stock of money, will 
utterly fail, if way bo not given to usury : and therefore, in commonwealths, 
and so in ours, the moderate use of it by law is to be rated. But what shall we 
say to God himself^ who everywhere decries it ? What unto all good wen, both Ethnic 
and ChristianSy who, for many hundred years, have still protested against it ? For 
let all records be Ux)ked into, and it will appear that John Calvin was the first 
good man that ever pleaded the lawfulness of it. Indeed when ho had once 
broken the ice, many good men, at least they seem so, ventured to wade after 
him ; but with what success God knows; for man cannot, till it be too late ; 
since none can discover what account they have or shall make at that day. To 
think it safe to walk in these men’s steps is more than I dare advise you to ; 
since we live not by example, but by precept.” — ( Works of John Hales, vol. i., 
p, 201 ; ed. 1765.) 

Selden says in his Table Talk : Would it not look oddly to a stranger that 
should come into this land, and hear in our pulpits usury preaclied against; and 
yet the law allow it ? Many men use it, perhaps some churchmen themselves. 
No bishop nor ecclesiastical judge, that pretends power to punish other faults, 
dares punish, or at least docs punish, any man for doing it.” — {Works, vol. iii., 
Part ii., p, 2075.) Baxter discuss^^s the question at some hmgth in his Chris^ 
tian Directory, and determines that in certain cases, ‘‘ some such gain or usury 
is lawful and commendable;” *. when it is not “against either justice or 
charity.” — {Works, vol. vi., pp, 319, 325.) Can it he doubted that for teaching 
thu.s, he was denounced by many of his contemporaries as one who sanctioned 
a most flagrant violation of God’s law ? Milton, in like mannei*, restricts his 
condemnation of usury to that “ which is taken from the poor, or of which the 
sole object is gain, and which is exacted without a regard to charity and jus- 
tice ; even as any other species of lucrative commerce carried on in tile same spirit 
would be equally reprehensible.” — {Treatise on Christian Doettinc, p. 676.) By 
Milton, indeed, as we formerly saw, the authority of the Jewish code is utterly 
repudiated ; although it must be confessed that he often (under the influence 
probably of early habit) departs in practice from ■ the principle which in the 
abstract he so decidedly maintains. Thus, it is by quotations from the Old Testa-- 
ment exclusively tliat he supports the assertion, that “ the lawfulness of oaths is 
evidentfrom the express commandment as well as example of God.” — (/6., p. 679.) 

As the taking of a fair rate of interest for money is now as universally ad- 
mitted to be agreeable to the will of God, as formerly it was held to be sinful, 
*the foregoing extracts afford us, 1 think, as impressive a warning as could 
be found, against the be.settlng sin of assuming it as certain that our notions 
are Identical with God’s truth. 
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maintains the uxiivei'&al and perpetual ohligatAOn of the Fourth Coui- 
niandment : ** That the Sabbath law is not of temporary obligation, 
•like the rites and ceremonies of the older economy, is obvious from tite 
place whidh it holds in the Decaloyue — that uurepealed code of religion 
and morality — whoi'e it stands eiishrincd among those duties to God 
upon tho one side, and those duties to man upon the other, which 
ai'e all of them of immutable and everlasting obligation.”* 

Now, if to hold a place in an abrogated code of laws which wore 
imposed, upon a single nation and its voluntary adherents, in a little 
corner of Asia ; if to hold in such a code a place between two sets of 
preceiits, enjoining tho j)orformance of natural and eternal duties, be 
enough to give the character of a natural duty to what was no 
natural duty before, then does the place which tlie Sabbath-law holds 
in the Decalogue prove both its evcrhistiiuj obligation, which Dr Chal- 
mers here tissevts, and its universal obligation, which he tacitly assumes. 
This argument, however, is plainly inadmissible in itself, and, if good 
for its purpose, would lead to tho very inconvenient conclusion that 
every positive Jewish law which is delivered along with laws ordain- 
ing the performance of natural duties must be obligatory on us. Of this 
sort are tho laws for the obsoiwance of the Sabbatical year and three 
annual leasts, in I'lxodus xxtii., where, after sundry moral precepts, 
we read iis follows; “ Also thou shalt not oppress a sti’anger ; for ye 
know tho heart of a stranger, seeing yc were strangers in tho land of 
Egypt. And six years thou shalt sow thy land, and shalt gather in 
the fruits thereof : But tho seventh* year thou shalt let it rest and 
lie still ; that tho poor of thy people may cat : and what they leave 
tho bea.stsof the field shall eat. In like manner thou shalt deal with 
thy vineyard, and with thy oliveyard. Six days thou shalt do thy 
work, and on tho seventh d:iy thou shalt rest : that tliiiio ox and 
thine ass may rest, and the son of thy haiulinaid, and the stranger, 
may be refreshed.” Then follow injunctions to make no mention of 
the names of other gods, and to keep a feast unto the Lord three 
times in the year. — Besides, it might as justly bo argued, from this 
proximity of tho Sabbath-law to law's confessedly positive, that it has 
nothinff natural in it, as, from its being flanked in the Dec.aloguo by 
moral precepts, that it is natural, and conseiiuontly of everlasting ob- 
ligation ; which conclusion against its morality would be strengthened 
by the fact already noticed, that in Lev. xxiii. 2, tho Sabbath is men- 
tioned indiscriminately among “the feasts of the Lord.” Must we 
conclude from the repeated injunction, “ Yc shall keo2) my Sabbaths, 
and reverence my sanctuary” (Lev. xix. 30 ; xxvi. 2), that the duty of 
reverencing tho temple at Jerusalem was incumbent on tho Gentiles, as 
the duty, of keeping holy the Sabbath is said to have boon and to be ? 

Another eminent writer. Dr Graves, in his elaborate Lectures on 
the Pentateuch, has stated further grounds, on which, though with 
evident hesitation, ho at last brings himself to Jissort tho universal 
obligation of the Ten Commandnmnts. After connneutiug on them 
he proceeds as follows : “ Such is the substance, and such the im- 
portance of the Docalogne. Shall we then censure and despise 
the Jewish law, as a system of mere external and useless ceremonies, 

^ AFpmoirs of Bir Andrew Agnow, p. 347. 
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when it evidently places this great summary of moral duty at the 
head of all its institutions ; and, in the very mode of its promulga^ 
tion, stamps it with a sacredness and authority, suited to its natural 
pre-eminence ? For, let it he rememhered, that the Decalogue alone 
was promulgated to the Jews not by the intermediate ministry of 
their legislator, but directly to the assembled nation, by the voice 
of Grod, issuing from the glory on the top of Sinai- Thus does the 
Jewish legislator appeal to his nation in attestation of this fact : 

‘ Hear, 0 Israel, the statutes and judgments which I speak in your 
ears this day- IMio Lord our Grod made a covenant in Horeb : the 
Lord made not this covenant with our fathers, but with us, even us, 
who are all of us alive unto this day. The Lord talked with you 
face to face, out of the midst of the fire,'^‘ saying, I am the Lord your 

* Dr Graves here omits a parenthetical sentence forming verse 5, viz., 
stood between the Lord and 3 »^ou at that time, to shew you the word of the 
Lord: for ye were afraid by reason of the fire, and went not up into the 
memnt.” By thus garbling the passage, he seems to betray a consciousness 
that these words would have contradicted his assertion that the Decalogue was 
spoken directly by God from the top of the mount to the Israelites at the foot 
of it. Not only spontaneous fear, but a most imperative command and solemn 
warning which they had received, prevented them from going up with Moses 
(see Exod. xix, 12, 13, 21, 23, 24) ; nor does it appear from the rest of that 
narrative, any more than from Deuteronomy v., that the Ten Commandments 
were spoken directly to the people. On the contrary, they are preceded in 
Exodus by the following words : Bo Moses went down unto the people, and 
spake unto them. And God spake all these words, saying, I am the Lord thy 
God, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage.” — (xix. 25 ; xx. 1, 2.) This appears to mean that Moses repeated to 
the Israelites wliat God had spoken to him ; as if the passage had run thus — 
So Moses went down unto the people, and spake unto them as follows : * And 
God spake all these words, say nig, Dr Graves has garbled also verse 6. 

It is remarkable that Dr Chalmers, who, in his Evide tires of the C/iristkia Re- 
velatio'/i, B, iv., ch, 1. (vol. ii. p. 236-7 of tlie last edition), has collected from 
the Pentateucli a history of the tables of stone upon wiiich the Decalogue was 
written, omits the 27th and 28th verses of Exodus xxxiv., and takes a leap from 
verse 1st of that chapter to verse 4th of Dcut. x. By comparing Exod. xxxiv. 
27, 28, with Deut. x. 4 (as f have done on p. 96), a reason may he discovered 
for thus abruptly quitting the narrative in Exodus at the end of the 1st verse, 
and completing the history of the tables from another book. The inconsistency 
between the omitted jiassago and those which he has (|uoted, must have per- 
plexed Dr Chalmers not a little. It is one which i do not remember to have 
seen anywhere mentioned in the course of my reading. Neither it nor the dis- 
crepance between the two editions of the Fourth (Commandment is noticed in 
the collection made by Dr Graves (Lectures on the Pentateuch^ 2d ed., vol. i., p. 
332, et seq,y App. sect, i.) of the Texts which have occasioned doubts whether the 
Pentateuch was written by Moses himself, or oompiled at some later period.*' 
Le Olerc, who at first drew the latter conclusion from the passages evidently, 
posterior to the time of Moses, subsequently abandoned it as unwarranted, and 
gave explanations like those of Bishop Marsh, quoted in a former page (see p. 94.) 
In reference to the passages which he says are plainly added by another hand, 
he observes that yet they are not such as to prevent us from acknowledging 
these books to be the work of Moses; just as no one would deny that’ the Iliad 
and Odyssey were the works of Homer, because, as the old grammarians allege, 
there are various verses interpolated in diilorent parts of these poems, Wcaro 
not to imagine," he adds, that in the most ancient times there was as great a 
variety of books, or as many copies of the same book, as at present ; therefore it 
might easily come to pass, that anything added to the writings of Moses by any 
later prophet, might afterwards appear in all copies of a subsequent date." — 
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God/ (Deut. V. 1, &c.) Moses then repeats the Teu Command- 
ments, and adds, ^ These words the Lord spake unto all your as- 
sembly iU' the mount, out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of 
the thick darkness, with a great voice, and he added no more ; and 
ho wrote them in tAVo tables of stone, and delivered them unto me/ 
Thus awful Avas the promulgation of the .Divine law, enjoining these 
great principles of duty both towards God and ina/n ; first to the Jews^ and 

THROUaH THEM, WE MAY TRUDY ASSEKT, TO ALL THE NATIONS OF THE 

earth/’* For this ‘‘ true assertion,” that the Decalogue was ini- 
posed upon the, Gentiles through the medium of the Jews, it would 
have been satisfactory to learn from Dr Graves some more cogent 
reasons than any that he has stated in his Avork. For in the lecture 
where he particularly treats of the “ Effects of Judaism on the Gen- 
tiles,” iiotliing is maintained beyond the vague proposition, that 
the JeAvish scheme Avas never intended merely for the henrfit of 
the JeAVS alone, but by their instrumentality for the benefit of all 
mankind, whose instruction and reformation it had the clearest tendency 
.to promote^ by exhibiting the most striking proofs of the existence and 
power of the true God^ not only to the Jeivs themselves^ hut to all the nations 
j)laced in their vicinity or affected by thdr fortunes ; amongst Avhom Avero 
the Egyptians the AAdsest, tlio Canaanites the most Avarlike, and the 
Plimaicians the most commercial nations of remote antiquity ; and 
afterwards the four great empires of Assyria and Persia, Greece and 
Rome, Avhicli successively swayed the sceptre of the civilized Avorld ; 
so that Avhatever knowledge of true religion Avas preserved amongst 
mankind, Avas in all probability principally derived from this source, 
or at least Avas from Ihciice materially extended and improved/’f 
Noav, supposing the JeAvish system to have possessed even more 
of this tendency to promote amongst other nations the knoAvledge of 
the true God than Dr Graves has claimed for it, or than the amount 
Avhich there actually Avas of such knoAvlodgc among tlio ancient Gen- 
tiles warrants us in admitting, — I ioav, I repeat, can this lead to tho 
conclusion, that a laAv Avliich tho true God imposed upon his peculiar 
j)eople tho Jgavs, was intended by him to oldige such of tho Gentiles 
as might happen to come to the knowledge of it, and to the belief of 
its Divine aiitliority ? And even if this conclusion Avere warranted, 
what right should avo IniA'^c to restrict it to the Ten Commandments, 
instead of extending it to many other parts of that .loAvish scheme 
which was never intended merely for the benefit of the JeAVS alone, 

(Prolegomena in T<'stam., Dh.'fcrtatio Tcrtia ih^ Scri 2 nor€ Pcntatcuchi, quoted 
l)y. Graves, vol. i., p. 351.) On this subject see AVatsoii's Apology for the Bible, 
Letters ii. and iii. ; and Hrett’s Dissertation on the Ancient Versions of the Bible, 
in vol, iii. of Watson’s ColL of TheoL Tracts, Bishop jMarsh attributes some of 
the alterations, to a false opinion in the transcribers that they were supplying 
dcfcct^s, or correcting luistakcs. They chiefly arose,” says he, “ from, the custom 
of writing notes in the margin of Hebrew manuscripts, which notes tvere in 
subsequent copies transferred into tho text/’ — (Lectures on the Several Brtxnches 
of Divinity, Part ii., Lect. 10, p. 77.) This theory is favoured by Sumner, in his 
Records of the Creation, 2d cd., vol. i., p. 399, App. ^o. iii. 

* Lectui*es on the Four Last Books of the Pentateuch. By the Rev. Richard 
Graves, D,D„ l^rofessor of Divinity in Trinity CVfllege, Dubliiit i^'C. &c. Second 
edition, vpl, i,, p. 234 -5. London, 1815, 
t Vol. n., p. 284. 
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but by their instrumoutality for the. benefit of all mankind ?” Lastly, 
is it not plain, that whatever authority the Jewish law may have 
had with respect to the Gentiles before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, it has none with respect to them now'i — unless, indeed, 
w^o repiidiato what Dr Graves calls “ that great feature of the 
Jewish scheme,” Avhich he expresses by the proposition, coincident 
with those quoted above (p. 166) from Hooker, Milton, and Cony-, 
beare, “ that tlie Jewish Ijaw was from the firet intended not to be of 
.eternal obligation-, but declared to bo subservient to, and introduc- 
tory of, the Gosjjel” (p. 354). This, in fact, is the ground on which 
he combats an objection that Inis often boon stated to the Divine 
origin of the Jewish system,, as indicating a capricious mutability on 
tbe part of God, who, say the objectors, first promulgated the Mosaic 
Law as of eternal obligation, and yet afterwards is supposed to have 
abrogated it, and introduced the different and even opposite system 
of Christianity. 

Bishop Conybearo, who, in the reign of George II., defended the 
Christian revelation with consummate ability from the objections of. 
Tindal (including the one just stated), is found hovering fondly on the 
brink of the proposition which, in Dr Graves’s opinion, “ may be truly 
asserted but, unlike t lie Irish professor, ho refrains from taking the 
plunge. “The revelation made to Moses,” says he, “was intended for 
the more especial service of the Jews ; . . . j'et still, it wsis not so en- 
tirely restrained to them as to he unhiowti to others.’’^ The J ews, especially 
when dispersed at the Captivity, had groat opportunities “ of spreading 
the knowledge of the tmeOed, . . and therefore may bo supposed to have 
given the ignorant world some better notions of things than they had before.'^ 
In most countries of any considerable figure, there was “ a competent 
number of Jews residing, by whom the several particulars of their 
1 ‘eligion might be, and probably w.ere, communicated to the world.” 
Hence “ wo may conclude that the Jewish law, though made origi- 
nally to a particular people, and, in several branches of it, proper to 
that peojilc, was not confined to them alone. It might be, and probably 
ivas, known in a good degree almost ovei’yAvhoro. Those amongst 
whom the Jews lived, might profit much by their instructions. Many 
parts, of what hath been reckoned the most excellent philosophy, 
might be derived from them, or corrected by them,” &c.* — The law of 
Moses “ was not confined to the Jews alone this, say you when you 
come to it, is surely the identical assertion of Dr Graves? But the 
next sentence puts this not unnatural idea to flight, by revealing, that 
what the Bishop is speaking of is not the obligation, but only the kmw- 
ledge, of the Jeivish law ! 

That the ancient Jews imparted some knowledge of their religion to 
many among the Gentiles, is highly probable ; but with respect to the 
degree in which the Gentiles wore likely to believe in its truth and 
Divine authority, and in the reality of the miraculous events by which 
that "authority was attested, there seems to be a tendency, among 
theologians to indulge in exaggeration. Not only would the strong 
prejudices of the heathen in favour of their oivn religion bo difficult 
to overcome; but, unless the teaching Jew could, like Daniel in 

Conybeare’s Defence of Revealed Religion, 3d edition, pp. 40B-6. . 
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Babylon, support by iiiiraclos the credibility of his doctrine, the 
learners might often hear him with no greater conviction than what 
we receive from the sacred books of the Hindoos or Mahommedans, 
and from the miraculous events recorded therein.*^ 

* The peculiarly solemn manner in which the Decalogue was promul- 
gated at Mount Sinai, is adduced^ we have seen, by Dr Graves, in 
proof of his assertion that this part of the Mosaic law was given to 
“ all the nations of the earth” as well as to the Jews. The peculiarity 
referred to is much insisted on by Dr Dwight, in his of Theo-- 

Sermon cv., where the moral charactor.of the Fourth Command- 
ment is very strenuously maintained. ^‘This command,” says he, 
together with the remaining nine, was spoken with an awful and 
audible voice, frojn the midst of the thunders and lightnings which 
enveloped Mount Sinai like the others, it was distinguished by being 
written by the finger of God •on one of the two tables of stone 
and, as tables and pillars of stone wore in ancient times direct sym- 
bols of the perpetuity of whatever was engraved on them, this very 
natural symbol God was pleased to adopt in the present case, to shew 
the perpetual obligation of these commaiuls. . . . This also 

forms a peculiar article of distinction between the Decalogue and the 
rest of the Je^vMsh law.” Moreover, when Moses had broken the ori- 
ginal tables of stone, God was jileascd to write the same commands 
a second time” on two other tables — thus teaching us, that he was 
pleased to hecomo a second time the recorder of those precepts with 
his own hand, rather than that the entire distinction between these 
precepts, and others, should he obliterated.” Now, proceeds Dr 
Dwight, every part of this solemn transaction, it is to he romeni- 
hcred, was the result of contrivance and design ; of contrivance and 
design on the part of God hiiiTself. Every part of it, therefore, speaks 
a language which is to he examined and interpreted by us. Now, let 
me ask, whether this laiiguago is not perfectly intelligible, and per- 
fectly uiisimbiguoiis ? Is it not clear, beyond every rational debate, 
that God designed to distinguish those j)rccepts from every other part 
of the Mosaic law, both as to their superior importance, and their 
perpetuity ? Is it not incredible that God should mark, in so solemn 
a manner, this conimaiid, together with the remaining nine, unless he 
intended that all to whom these precepts should come, that is, all 
Jews and Christians, or all who should afterward read the Scriptures, 
should regard those commands as possessing that very importance 
which he thus significantly gave them; should consider them as being, 

^ The Rev. Dr Dutf, in his pamphlet entitled The Church o f Scotland's Lidia 
Mission, p. 3, (Edinburgh, 1835,) says of the Hindoos, that with tlicin the ar- 
gument for Christianity from miracles is utterly powerless. They retort, 
that they themselves have miracles far more stupendous. And doubtless 
if mere pross magnitude is considered, they say what is true : for, in this re- 
spect, tlieir mirnclns set all comparison at defiance. Besides, with them the 
Oi'iginal miraules form an inherent part of their theology i and they have no 
notion of what is meant by an appeal to thej||:i, in order to autlienticate a doc- 
trine, And modem, miracles they have in such abundance, that they are ex- 
hibited on the most trivial occasions, and become matters of daily occurrence.'’ 
See also the remarks of that distinguished Hindoo, Ranimohun Roy, in his 
Second Appeal to the Ohristia'n Public in Defence of the Precepts of Jesus^ p. 225, 
quoted in the Journal, vol. viii., p. 699. 
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in a peculiar sense, his law ; and hold them as being perpetually and 
niuversally obligatory 

To these (incstions I reply — . 

Isf, That as far as wo may presume to judge of God’s purposes 
wliore none are expressly reVealed, ho did design “ to distinguish the 
Decalogue from every other part of the Mosaic law as to its superior 
importance,'*^ For it seems to have been meant as a summary of the 
whole Jewish law, and, as such, might very fitly be impressed in a 
j)ecnliar manner upon the minds of the peoi)le ; nor was it less likely 
tliat an important positive precept should bo thus distinguished, than 
nine important moral precepts. The idea that tho Decalogue is an 

abridgment not only of the moral but also of the corenionial law,” is 
by no means new ; it is adduced, in the terniwS hero quoted, by Beau- 
sobre and L’Biifaiit in their Inttvdnction to the Reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, published above a century ago ; and it accords with tho 
dictum of Philo, that “the Pourili Coinmaiulmcnt is only an abridg- 
ment of wdiatever is proscribed concerning tho festivals, vows, sacrifices, 
and all religious w'orship.”f 

But, 2dly, to me it is as far as possible from being “ clear, beyond 
every rational debate,” that God designed to distinguish tho Deca- 
logue “as to its perpetuity;'*^ for, although Dr Dwight says that 
stones were anciently symbols of perpetuity of whatever was engraved 
on them, ho makes, in saying so, what is as pure an assumption as his 
conjecture (stated, nevertheless, as dogmatically as if it wore something 
Icnovm to him to be true), that “God was pleased to adopt this very 
natural symbol iii the present case, to show the perpetual dbligaiion of 
these commands.'*^ 

3dly, Be the Decalogue, however, as “ perpetual” as you please, 
still, perpetuity, I must repeat, is quite- a diifcrent thing from univer- 
sality, and docs not imply it in the least. So far from being “ in- 
credible” is it that God should act as ho did, unless he intended that 
all Christian readers of the Scriptures should look upon the Ten 
Commaiidincnts as being “ universally obligatory” — so far, I say, is 
this from being “ incredible,” that (as the preceding pages show) 
multitudes of learned men, nay, whole Christian churches, have actually 
believed it; and to my mind the really “incredible” proposition is, 

^ An Introduction to the Reading of the lloly Scriptures, intended chiefly 
for young' Students in Divinity; rex>rinted in Bishox) Watson's Collection of 
Theological Tracts, vol. iii., p. 231, This is characterised by the Bishop as a 
work of extraordinary merit,” 

The authors cite another reason which has been assigned why ^^the law con- 
cerning the >Sabbath, though merely ceremonial, should be ranked among the 
Ten Commandments and it is this : The observation of the S^abhath being 
then a part of the divine worship, and a fence against idolatry', as God was 
therein acknowledged the Creator of the world, it was very exx>edicnt that this 
■law should be x)laced in the flrst table, which contained the duty of the Israelites 
towards God. It is moreover to be observed that this commandment is the last 
in that table, because by observing it the children of Israel could therein dis- 
cover tho grounds of the three first.” Assuming the current edition of the 
Commandment to he genuine, we must acknowledge great force in this rex>re- 
seutation. But if ray conclusion be sound {ante, p. 97), that the reason originally 
annexed to the Fourth Commandment was the one recorded, not in Exodus, but' 
in Deuteronomy, then what has just been quoted is altogether inapplicable. 

t De DeeaL, quoted by Beausobre and L’Enfant. 
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that God inteudod all Christians to consider themselves hound T)y 
the Decalogue, atid yet refrained from making this intention known 
to them. 

Suppose that William the Conqueror, after establishing his do- 
minion in England, had signalized by an unparalleled blast of trum- 
pets, and by huge bonfires on fifty hills, the promulgation of his first 
and (let us say) most impoi’tant edict to the English people ; and had, 
moreover, distinguished it from all his future ordinances by engrav- 
• ing it with his royal hand upon brass ; would it be “ clear beyond 
every rational debate,” that this edict, because of such distinction, 
must have been more pet'imneutly or extensively binding than his other 
English laws, written on parchment by a scribe, and promulgated in 
the usual way? Would his subjects in Normandy have tliought it 
“ incredible” that he “ should mark in so solemn a manner this com- 
maud, unless he intended that all to whom it should come, that is, 
M'’ his 'subjects “ who should nfterward read'’ this law, “ should hold it 
as being universally oUiyatory" throughout his dominions, and conse- 
quently binding on the Normans, to whom it was not proimilgqled, 
equally with the English, to wlioin it was ? And if any one had told 
thorn that tlio trumpet-blowing, fire-kindling, and engraving on brass, 
must be “ the result of contrivance and design,” which design could be 
uo other than that Normandy us well as England should bo subject to 
this law, would they not have laughed in the face of their instructor, 
and told him that although doubtless the king had some <lesigu in 
these proceedings, yed, if ho had really intended to impose his law 
upon Normandy as well as England, he would unquestionably have 
proclaimed it to his Norman subjects, as a law to be obeyed by them ; 
and as for the uncommon solemnity of the English promulgation, that 
was sufflciontly accounted for by the obvious utility of arresting, in 
some such forcible manner, the attention of the English at the com- 
mencement of his legislative proceedings, and of fixing as firmly as 
possible in their memory, what was not only the earliest, but the most 
important ordinance of his reign ? 

One other argument which has been stated to prove the universal 
obligation of the Fourth Commandment, deserves to be briefly exa- 
mined. The Rev. Davi<l C. A. Agnow, (sou of Sir Andrew, and 
minister of the Free Church at Wigtow'ii,) in his Occasional Payers 
on Sabbath Obsei-vance, No. I., p. 3, observes, that, “ in connection with 
the household, the Commandment takes into account ‘ the stranger 
that is w'ithin thy gates.’ This," says ho, “ completes a brief de- 
scription Oifa’iiK wiiOLU I'oi’ULATiON of a country. The ancient division 
of our race into Jew and Gentile is also taken into account: axd nit's 

THIS SABBATH BAAV IS ADIMIKSSISD TO GENTIBBS AS AVEUL AS JEW’S.” 

Hero, appareatly, it is intended to say, that the Sabhatli law was ad- 
“ dressed not only to all those Grontiles who formed a part of “ the tvhole 
population” of Canaan, hut to the Gentiles everywhere, and conse- 
quently to us ; for if not, of what practical importance is the law of 
the whole population of ancient Canaan to tho people of Scotland? 
But whothor or not this be his meaning, Mr Agnow’ has hero grie- 
vously misintorproted “ strangers within thy gates,” which signifies 
neither tho Gentiles at largo, nor even tho whole Gentile inhahitauts 
of Canaan, but a certain class of thorn only, styled proselytes. “ Pro- 
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Belyte says Dr W. Ij. Aloxandor, “ is tlio uamo applied 

in the Kow Testament and the Septuagint to converts from heathen- 
ism to Judaism. In the Old Testament such persons are called 
strmiffers, advemv, and CD-*I3t2^in» settlers, incoke. For the reception 
and treatment of these, provision was made in the law of Moses 
(Exod. xii. 48 ; Lev. xvii. 8 ; N\im. xv. 15, &c.) ; and the whole 
Jewish state was considered as composed of tho two classes — Jews, 
.and strangers within their gates, or proselytes.”* 

Accordingly, “ Tho law itself was not wholly confined to tho Jews, 
hut given to strangei-s (Dent. xxix. 11 ; xxxi. 12 ; Josh. viii. 33, 36 ; 
Exod. xii. 19, 49), and those that accompanied them from Egypt ; 
the covenant Avas made with all tho Gentiles that should hereafter 
become pi*osclytes to their religion (T)out. xxix. 14, 15 ; Lev. x.xiv. 
22) ; and sufficient care was taken to communicate it to thom.”f ^ 

After this exposition, what shall Avosayof the scriptural knowledge 
of llichard Winter Hamilton, LL.D., D.D., displayed in the follow- 
ing passage of Ins Ilora; et Vindicia; Sithbaticcu ? — “ An application is 
enfoxced [in the Fourth Commandment] which recognises its univer- 
sal authority. It is enjoined upon ‘ the st)'angor.’ If only national, 
this extension would he unmeaning, if not exacting. Now we learn that 
this was required even of the alien. Thus Nehcmiah forbade, by 
force, the men of Tyre dwelling in .Torusalem, who ‘ brought all man- 
ner of Avarc, and sold on the Sabbath unto the children of Judah.’ 
The gates of tho city Avere fij’st shut against them during the Sab- 
bath. When ‘once or tAvice’ they endeavoured to evade tho restric* 
tion, and ‘ the merchants and sellers of all kinds lodged Avithout Je- 
rusalem,’ then did the holy patriot ‘ testily against them,’ threatened 
decisive measures against them, and ‘ from that time forth came they 
no more on the Sabbath.’ The spirit of the history is, not only that 
they Avore punishable in tempting the Joav, hut that it teas equally a 
breach of their own duty.’’ — (P. 41.) If these men of Tyro were prose- 
lytes, it teas a breach of their duty, but the fact is nothing to Dr 
Hamilton’s purpose. If, hoAvever (as is evident), they were not prose- 
lytes, then his conclusion is utterly baseless that they were bound to 
keep tho Sabbath. For my part, I can see nothing in tho passage 
referred to(Nch. xiii. 15-21), except that Nehemiah — who wasnotuie 
lawgiver of the Jews, hut the governor or pasha of Jerusalem, commissioned 
hy the Persian king — proclaimed that the foreign dealers should abstain 
from tempting tho citizens to break the laAV of Moses: When they 
evaded his order, ho threatened to lay hands on them ; thenceforward 
they absented themselves from Jerusalem on tho holy day ; and Neho- 
miah, Avhose solexare Avas the observance of the law within Jerusalem, 
gave himself no concern about their doings on the Sabbath while they 
spent it beyond his jurisdiction. 

In Germany, about a century ago, Michaelis AVroto as follows : — 
“ All orthodox and sound divines maintain, that the civil laws of 
Moses, at least, are not binding on us. Yet how oft has supet'stition 

♦ Kitto’s Cyclop, of Biblical Literature, vol. ii., p. 368, art. PaosEi.YTE. 
See also Lardnor’s Credibility, vol. Hi., p. 395, cd. 1815; and -Bishop Iiav«'’s 
Considerations of the Theory of Kcligion, 5th'cd.,p-, 98. 

t Bishop LAWS Considerations, p. 89. 
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pressed upon Christians the adoption of particular parts of them ! 
How many passages do wo not find ovon in our best writers on Dog- 
matics, inculcating it as a duty on our lawgivers to abide as closely 
as possible by the Mosaic laws, as the wisest that can be framed ! 
And how many an anxious and tender ' conscience may not thus be 
led to doubt whether the civil law of Moses bo really and truly abro- 
gated, and not the constitution of the Jewish church only? and wiic- 
ther, of course, it may not bo sinful to live according to other laws, 
and, for example, to take interest for money, which Moses prohibited ? 
Now, all such mistakes and scruples can only be satisfactorily ])rc- 
vontod by surveying tlio Mosaic laws in connexion, and with their 
causes : wo shall then bo soon convinced, that God never meant tliein 
to bind any other nation but the Israelites ; and that it would be 
quite foolish to detach i)avticular parts from their connexion with the 
rest, and to attempt engrafting them on other systems to which they 
must prove incongruous. Of this, wo shall have occasion to speak 
more largely in Article VL In the mean time, let it be observed, 
that, from a connected view of them, the real theologian must see that 
they can never serve as a model, or rule of direction, to other legis- 
lators ; and he will, of course, refrain from blaming onr rulers wdieu 
their laws are contradictory to thoso of Moses ; as, for instance, in the 
punishments of theft and adultery ; and from thus exalting himself 
from a preaclicr to a legislator : a ihhig lohkh haj^pens more frequently 
than tve are apt to 

The opposition which .continues to be made, oven in our own day, 
upon Jewish grounds, to the abolition of the capital punishment of 
murder, is a proof that these observations have not yet become un- 
necessary;! and, as if to add absurdity to exogetical unskilfulness, 

^ Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. i., p. 5, 6. 

t The expediency or inexpediency of capital punishment is not the question* 
hero ; I refer merely to one of the grounds on which many still argue in its 
favour. 

Moreover, .1 am aware that the text usually quoted from Scripture on this 
subject occurs in the history of >iouh, long before the giving of the Mosaic law: 
“ AVhoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his bloocl be shed ; for in the im- 
age of God made he man.*’ — (Gen. ix. 6.) But as modern science has disiiiisscd 
the narrative of the Flood, along with that of the Creatiim, from the domain of 
history^ what we read of Noah himself has ceased to deserve attention as a 
ground of theological argument : nor, in any circumstances, could the reason 
-which this text assigns for slaying the murderer, be consistently accepted as good, 
by believers in a sj.dritual God. It may be added that the most able defenders 
of the Christian Revelation in the last century, took Care not to stake their cause 
on the possibility of maintaining the historical truth of the Hebrew representa- 
tion of primitive events. When Tindal (in his Christianity as Old as the Creation, 
pp. 251 et seq,, 385 et seq,), assailed certain portions of the Mosaic narrative, in- 
cluding the story of the Fall, neither Oonybeare nor Foster, who were leading 
champions against him, and assuredly did their work in a masterly style, at- 
tempted to vindicate the historical truth of the transactions in Paradise. — (See 
Bishop Oonybeare 's Defence of Revealed Religion against the Rxcei*tions of a late 
Writer, itc* London, 1732, 3d ed, ; and The Csfijulncss, Truth, and Rxcelloncy of 
the Christian Revelation defended against the Objections, d'c., by James Foster ; 
London, 1734. 3d ed.J On the contrary, Or Foster, in the following passage, 
broadly hints that in his opinion Christians arc nowise hound to maintain the 
correctness of all that is recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures : — “ But because he 
(Tindal) has endeavoured particularly to expose several passages in the histori- 
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our Jiidaisers have lately been exclaiming with the utmost vehemence 
against a proposal to give legal sanctiou to marriage with a deceased 

cal books of the Old Testament, I would, before 1 conclude this chapter, add one 
remark more, namely, that though these passages may be vindicated, as far us 
’tis reasonable to expect we sliould be able to account for all the things con- 
tained in books written at so great a distance, when the customs and ways of 
writing were so different from what they arc at present ; yet before we allow 
ourselves to be obliged to undertake the defence of them, there is a previous 
question proper to be considered, viz., how far we are bound, by the quotations 
and references in the New Testament, to acknowledge tlic divine authority of 
the Old, and especially of every historical account tliat is given in it. And I 
mention this the rather, because ’tis most certain, tliat, in the nature of the 
thing itself, {here is no connection between the two ideas, for instance, of Moses 
being assisted by God, in an extraordinary manner, in bringing the Israelites 
out of Egypt, and forming their religion and polity ; and bis infallibility as 
an historian. Nay, he may he a credible and unexceptionable witness to all the 
facts whicli he relates upon his own knowledge, or of whose truth and certainty 
he had himself opportunities of being fully informed ; even though he should 
not be exactly right in every circumstance of his history of the world, and the 
state of religion, .before his own times ; in compiling which, if he had no othex* 
helps than from the best records and traditions he c‘,ou]d meet with, there may 
be some defects, and yet the account upon the whole be authentic, and highly 
valuable. And if upon stating and examining this question fairly it appears, 
that we are not obliged, in order to sup^iort the Christian revelation, to defend 
all the historical passages of the Old Testament, wc are ensed^of an unneces- 
sary trouble ; if the contrary, wc shall, at least, have the satisfaction to know 
that we proceed in a just and regular method; and do not reason in the dark.” — 
(P.258-9.) 

Paley, in his Evidences of Christianity^ Part iii,, ch. iii., tak(^s up iini’cscr- 
vedly the position which Poster but indicates a liking to. Undoubtedly,” 
says he, our Saviour assumes the divine origin of the Mosaic institution : and, 
independently of his authority, I conceive it to he very difficult to assign any 
other cause for the commencement or existence of that institution ; especially 
^for the singular circumstance of the Jews’ adhering to the unity, when evei*y 
othei* people slid into polytheism ; for their being men in religion, c^ildi'en in 
everything else ; behind other nations in the arts of peace and war, superior to 
the most improved in their sentiments and doctrines relating to the Deity. 
Undoubtedl}'^, also, our Saviour lecogniscs the prophetic character of many of 
their ancient writers. So far, therefore, we are bound as Christians to go. Hut 
to make Christianity answerable witli its life, for the circumstantial truth of 
each separate passage of the Old Testament, tlie genuineness of every book, the 
information, fidelity, and judgment of every writer in it, is to bring, I will not 
say great, but unnecessary difficulties, into the whole system. These books 
were universally read and received by the Jews of our Saviour's time. He and 
his apostles, in common with all other Jews, referred to them, alluded to them, 
used them. Yet, except where he expressly ascribes a divine authority to par- 
ticular predictions, I do not know that we can strictly draw any conclusion 
from the books being so used and applied, beside the proof, which it unquestion- 
ably is, of their notoriety, and reception at that time. In this view, ohr Scrip- 
tures afford a valuable testimony to thexse of the Jews. Hut the nature of this 
testimony ought to be understood. It is surely vei'y different from, what it is 
sometimes represented to be, a specific ratification of each pai'ticulai* fact and 
opinion ; and not only of each particular fact, but of the motives assigned for 
every action, together with the judgment of praise or dispraise bestowed upon 
them. St James, in his Epistle (chap. v. 11,) says, ‘ Ye have heard of tlie 
patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord.’ Notwithstanding this text, 
th§ reality of Job’s history, and even the cxi.stence of such a person, has been 
always deemed a fair subject of inquiry and discussion amongst Christian di- 
vines. St James’s authority is considered as good evidemee of the existence 
of the Book of Job at that time^ and of its reception by the Jews ; and of no- 
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wife’s sister — their agitation being grounded, not upon any real en- 
actment of Moses, but oii a flagrant and palpable misrepresentation of 

thing more, . St Paul, in his Second ISpistle to Timothy (chap. iii. 8,) has 
this simtlitudo : ^ Now, as tlanncs and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these 
also resist the trutli.’ These names are not found in the Old Testament. And 
it is uncertain, whether »St Paul took them from some apocryphal writing 
then extant, or from tradition. But no one ever imagined, tliat St Paul is 
here asserting the authority of the writing, if it was a written account which 
he quoted, or -making himself answerable for the authenticity of the tradition ; 
much less, that he so involves himself witli either of these questions, as that 
the credit of his own history and mission should depend upon the fact, 
whether Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, or not. For what reason a more 
rigorous interpretation should he put upon other references, it is difficult to 
know. I do not mean, that other passages of the Jewish history stand upon no 
better evidence than the history of Job, or of Jannes and Jambi’cs, (T think much 
otherwise) ; but I mean, that a reference in the New' Testament to a passage in 
the Old, does not so fix its authority, as to exclude all inquiry into its credi- 
bility, or into the separate? reasons upon which that credibility is founded ; and 
that it is an unwarrantable, as well as unsafe rule to lay down concerning the 
Jewdsli history, what w'as never laid down concerning any other, that either 
every particular of it must he true, or the whole false. 

I have thought it necessary to state this point explicitly, because a fashion, 
revived by Voltaire, and pursued by the disciples of his school, seems to have 
much prevailed of littc, of attacking < 'hristiuiiity through the sides of Judaism. 
Some objections of this class are founded in misconstruction, some in exaggera- 
tion ; but all proceed upon a su])position, w’bich has not been made out by argu- 
ment, t/isr., that tlio attestation w'hich the Author and first teachers of Christi- 
anity gave to the divine mission of Moses and the jirophots, extends to every 
point and jiortion of tlio Jewish history ; and so extends as to make Christianity 
responsible in its own credibility, for the circumstantial truth had almost 
said for the critical exactness) of every narrative contained in the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

If the Evangelical disciples of Professor Gaussen, w'ho, in the. title-page of a 
book mentioned on p. 100, professes to prove every word and expi*t»ssion in 
the Scriptures to be from God,’* should be surprised at such language from tw’o 
of the ablest defcjiders of the Christian revelatii»n, they would stand aghast 
were 1 to quote what Soame Jenyiis, another famous Christian advocate, 
has written mi the same subject, in the concluding section of his Mew of the 
Internal ICvidcncc of the Christian Jlidit^ion ( iror/t>*, 2d cd., vol. iv., p. 79, €t seq,) 
The passage, however, is too long to be inserted here. But I cannot help say- 
ingj that in my opinion he lays far greater stress on the internal, in compari- 
son with the external, evidence of revelation, than it is able to bear. Bishop 
Conybeare seems to write more soundly in saying, that, “ strictly speaking, there 
can be no internal evitleuee of a revelation at all. For, T would desire to know, 
what can be concluded from the nature of any doctrines or jirecepts delivered ? 
Why, this only, that they are either true or fals.c ; and if true, that it must be 
the w'ill of God they should be received as such. Be it so ; yet doth it follow^ 
from hence, they must therefore be revealed? No, certaiiil}^: several of the 
same points which are inculcated in the gospels, are conttiined likewise in the 
writings of the philosophers. The internal evidence of their truth must be tlie 
same in both : but were they equally revealed to both kinds of writers ? No ; 
the one learned them from J livine revelation ; the other from princi 2 >les of 
human reason : the one produce full proof of a Divine commission ; the other al- 
lege nothing of that kind at all. U 2 )on this T must affirm, that external iiroof 
is the only direct evidence of a revelation ; and that all conclusions drawn from 
the nature of the several doctrines or precepts amount to nothing more than a 
condition, or causa sine qud non, as being that without which no external evi- 
dence should be admitted.” Again : “ The nature of the doctrines w'hich Tuiraclcs 
are alleged to confirm, must be considered ; because, if these are inconsistcfit 
with any certain and known truths, they are incapable of proof? no miracles 
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his law : ^!or any impartial man of sense may very soon satisfy him- 
self, by considering Lev. xviii. 18,* along with Deut. xxi. 15, f of the 
truth of Dr Chalmers’s remark (so disagreeable t8 certain of the 
petitioners against Mr Wortloy’s Marriage Bill), that, while there is 
an express interdict on the marriage of a man with his brother’s wife, 
there is no such imohibition against his marriage with his wife’s sister. 
In verse 18, the prohibition is only against marrying a wife’s sister 
during the life of the first wife, which of itself implies a liberty to 
marry the sister after her death, beside implying a connivance at 
polygamy.’’^ So unavoidable is this deduction from the woi*ds in 
the English Bible, that recourse has been had by the Scottish oppo- 
nents of Mr Wortley’s measure, to the weak and even puerile theory, 
long since rejected by scholars, that the Avord wdiieh every body 
translates ‘‘ sistey^ in the previous verses of the chapter — which the 
Jews have always believed to mean “x/sift/*” in verso 18 likewise — and 
Avhich the Septuagint,. Vulgate, Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, and Chal- 
dee versions of the Pentateuch are confessedly iniaiiiinous in render- 
ing sister^' in this important verso — ought thereto bo translated, not 
** sister,^^ but another because in divers parts of Scripture tlio word 
is figuratively used wlioro it cannot moxin “ siste)\^^ ljut of necessity 
mean “ another Accordingly, the advocates of this theory would Iiavo 
us read the passage thus : “ Neither slialt thou take one wife to an- 
other, to vex her, to uncover her nakedness, beside the other, in her life- 
time. ”§ This barefaced pro])osal of a rendering which not mcnly sots 
every principle of rational criti<‘ism at defiance, but ))rings with it the 
necessity of maintaining, at whatever sacrifice of candour and common 

can, in such a case, bo of- any force ; and therefore, if such arc really wrought, 
we must conclude that they did not proceed from tlie God of truth, hut the 
author of lies. 

But if, upon such a consideration, everything sholl uppoar clear ; /. c., if tii'*re 
be no contradiction in the doctrines themselves, nor iiicouHisteiicy with any cer- 
tain truth, then, (for anything we know to the eontriii y . ) they may be true ; and 
if so, then they may bo capable of sufficient evidence 1 V<)]n pi'oof external. There 
is no manner of occasion (as our author [Tiiida.1] cojitonds there is), tha those 
matlKfrs should be proved by the internal eviilonce of the thing, or that they 
should shew tlieinselves to be parts of natural religion by marks of wisdom and 
goodness, of which every one is not capable of judging. If this were necessary, 
then external proofs could carry us no farther than internal proofs do; then 
miracles could have no force, but where such force is useless ; and consequently, 
the working them for this purpose must be unaccountable.’’ (^l)efcnce of lie- 
vcaled Reiifjiony pp. 431 2, 463 -4.) 

* Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to vex her, to uncover her 
nakedness, hendc the other in her lifetime,''' 

t If a man have two wives, one beloved and another hatesd, and they have 
borne him children, both the beloved and the hated; and if tlu', firstborn son 
be hers that was hated ; then shall it be, when he niaketh his sons to inherit 
that which he hath, that he may not make the son of the beloved, firstborn, 
before the son of the hated, which is indeed the firstborn.” 

J Daily Scripture Headings, at Lev. xviii. 18. 

§ Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister or Niece, considered in Heference 
to the Law of God and tlie Interests of Society, liy the Rev. John Mont- 
gomery, A.M., Innerleithen. Edinburgh, 1850, P. 9. — Mr Montgomery fol- 
lows Mr S. E. Dwight, an American lawyer, whose work is entitled, The 
Hebrew Wife ; or, The Law of Marriage examined in Relation to the Lawful- 
nG.ss of Polygamy, &:c. It was reprinted at Glasgow in 1837. 
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sense, that polygamy was unlawful among the Jews,^ has met with 
so little favour from Hebrew scholars, that even the Lords Spiritual 
who spoke against Mr AVortley’s hill in Parliament refrained from 
making any use of it. By the Bishop of Exeter, liowevor, there Avas 
propounded, on the authority of Dr Mill, the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Cambridge, the following as the true translation and punc- 
tuation of the verse ‘ And a woman unto her sister thou shalt not 

* Mr Montgomery, who x^rof esses to regard it “as a bad sign of anj' cause 
when its advocates hav*5 recourse to disingenuous shifts and artifices in its be- 
half” (p. 21), nevertheless, in an elaborate argument against the common ox>inion 
that polygamy was lawful among the -Jews, ignores Dent. xxi. 15, where the 
Xiractice is so distinctly connived at, that every reader of^tlje law tliero written 
must have felt lumsclf blameless in having two wives. Accordingly, it is 
w’oll knowm that l)olygamy xu-e vailed unrebuked among even the most lioly men 
of the race of Abraham. For an amx)le and scholarlike discussion of the 
Mosaic law of marriage, sec the Commentaries of Miciiaelis, vol. ii., x^P* 1-122. 
The proxiositioii he sets out with is this: “IJow much soever some may have 
denied it, nothing is more certain than that by the civil laws of Moses, a man 
w^as allowed to have more wives than one.”— (P. 1.) AVith resxject to the other 
rjuestion he observes : “ Alarriagc with a deceased wife^s sister Afoses permits ; 

hut XJrohibits, on the otiior hand, 1 he maiTying two sisters at once. The words of 
the law, Lev. xviii. 18, are very clear, * Thou shalt not take a wife to her sister, 
to he lier rival, and to uncover her nakedness along with hersj in her lifetime.’ 
After so distinct a detinition of his meaning, and the three limitations added. 
(1.) as to the ojie being the other's rival (to exx>ress which, 'we may observe, 
by the way, that tlio a me word is used, ns in t^iim. i. G, where two wives have 
but one liiisband ; and in Arabic it is found in tl'.e same sense) ^ (2.) as to the 
■nan’s uncovering the nakedness of both ; and (3.) as to bis doing so in the life- 
time of lie first , — I tyfu'ii’tf fiend how ft i>/ioaJd evci' htivc heen hnaijiucd 

that Mosca it/iiii jrrohtidifid htftrriOih! with o dccm^cd wffc^s fiistcr — that very con- 
nection which w .s often find a dying wife intreating her husband to form, 
because* ;j1jc can cntcriaiii the best hox>e of her obildren's welfare from it.’’ — 
(I*. 112. 113.) Ifeaihls: ‘‘ Tlie reason wliy marriage with a deceased wife's 
has been so generally nnclerstood to he forbidden is, that Moses has x>ro- 
hibited marriage, v.ilh a broilier's widow; and expositors, in order to have it 
in their power to draw inforem e.s from other XH'ohibitious, have maintained, 
that lir not only x>J'ohibits Ihe marriages sxiecificd in his law, but 

also liiose equally near in point of rclalionshix>. 2sow because it was in- 
surmountable objection to ibis doetrinc of ilegrces, that Moses permitted 
marriage with a wife's sister, and it with a brother's widow, they 

found it necessary to xicvvtirt entirely, notwithstanding its x>erfect clearness, 
the meaning of this ])recexd, to convert it into a general XiVuhihition of x^oly- 
ganiy, and, in contrarUction to the style of all the marriage-laws, to understand 
the word sinter, not of the relation x^i‘OX>cily so called, but of any woman what- 
ever, not at all related to the wife. . . . AVhat Aloscs x^vohibiTod, was merely 

sinvultaneoits 2 ndihjamy with two .sisters ; that sort of marriage in which Jacob 
lived, when he married Uachel as well as her sister Leah. The reason of this 
Xirohihition it is not dilhciilt to discover. Histors, in whom nature has imxdtmtod 
a princix^le of the strongest alfection, are not to be made enemies to each otlicr 
That two wives of the same husband should love each other, 
is inconceivable. The man, therefore, Avho wishes to live in x’olygamy, and 
make two Avives hate each other from jealousy, should make use of strangers, 
and not of sisters. The history of Jacob, who, contrary to bis inclination, was 
brought into this x>i*cdicament, furnishes a very animated rex) resen tation of the 
reasons on which this law is founded. Kiimities between sister-wives will, be- 
sides, always be more violent, and, from their having known each other too 
intimatedy all their lives, more unmannerly than where they are strangers to 
each other, and cannot so freely venture to outrage decency in their mutuaL 
hatred.”- (P. 113, 1.T4.)’ 
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take : to aimoyanco ; to uncover her nakedness uj)oii lior in her 
life which odd version, though sufliciently adverse to Mr Mont- 
gomery’s theory, is with much reason laughed at hy Mr Denison as 
nonsenso.f 

An Elder of the Free Church of Scotland has lately published a 
pamphlet, entitled Rmsons for Declining to Sign a Petition to Parlia- 
ment against a^Bill for Legalising Marriage loith the Sister of a Deceased 
Wife (Ghisgow, 1852.) It is a calm and modest oxi>osition, un- 
tainted by party-spirit ; and so deeply docs its writer disapprove of 
the conduct of his Church in violently opposing Mr Wortley’s bill, 
that he has felt it incumbent on him to resign his ecclesiastical 
office. 

Aluch,” ho observes, “ has been said, and very justly, .about the 
arrogance and intolerance of the Church of Rome ; but has not the 
conduct of the Free Church, in this matter, fully equalled any thing 
that the Church of Rome ever did? 

“ By adding to the prohibitions of God’s Word, has thoi^i^roo Church 
not acted like the Man of Sin, who, ‘ sitting in the toihplo of God, 
showeth forth himself to be a God’ (2 Thess. ii. 4) ; that is, assumes 
authority that belongs only to God ? Has she not gone to the Canon 
Law of that Man of Sin, and taken this prohibition from it? 

There are in England about six thousand families formed by 
these niarriiiges. Many of those who have contracted these marriages 
arc people of the liighost Christian .character. Amongst them are 
clergymen of the Church of England, Dissenting inini>sters, lawyers, 
medical practitioners, merchants, &c., of the highest rospectahility. 
They, their friends and noighhours, petition that they nitay bo relieved 
from tho position they have l)eon placed in hy Lord Lymlhurst’s Act, 
and the Free Church agitates, and her ministers, from tho pulpit, ex- 
hort people to sign tho petitions which have been prepared, and send 
them from door to door for signatures, lu all tliis she has, however, 
not been very succtjssful. 

“ Immediately after the Disnii^tion, tho h’roe Church sent a dei)u- 
to the English Dissenters, to collect iponoy amongst them for 
buitaiug churches, and were very kindly received. These same Dis- 
senting ministers, and their people, now petition tho Government that 
they may he relieved from Lord Lyndhnrst’s cruel and Popish Act ; 
and the Free CKurch, professing to ho wiser and mor<^ learned than 
these Dissenters, tells them that, if she can help it, their petitions 
shall not be listened to. A little more modesty, and less intolerance, 
would become her better. 

To force her oion tnterpretations on other Ghrisiian communions — on 
those who^ in the opinion of many^ are letter qualified to explain the Word 
of God than the ministers of the Free Church arc^ appears to me to equal all 
that the Church of Rome ever attempted^ — (P. 27.) 

It is agreeable to see tho principles of re ligious liberty so manfully 
asserted hy a mombor of a Church v/hich, while proclaiming her 
love of freedom” in the very name she bears, is yet so prone to for- 

* See the Bishop of Exeter’s authorised edition of his Speech on tho Mar- 
riage Bill. 

t See A Short Letter on the Bishop of Exeter’s Speech on the Marriage Bill, 
By Edmund Beckett Denison. London, 1861. 6. 
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get that those who differ from her are as well entitled to freedom as 
herself. 

To petition Parliament against any measure on the ground that it 
would legalize a sin^ is to assume that the petitioners or the legislature, 
instead of God Almighty, are the judges of sin. The only principle 
on which the British Parliament can rightly deal with the Marriage 
Bill, is the tendency of the proposed law^o injure or promote the in- 
terests of society. 

On this ground let its merits he freely .discussed ; and if the rejec- 
tion of the hill he thought move conducive, on the whole, to the ' 
general welfare, than the passing of it into a law, then hy all means 
let it he sternly rejected- But to secure a dispassionate consideration 
of the evidence on botli sides of question, we must dismiss from our 
minds the notion that Mr Wortloy’s proposal .is at variance with the re- 
vealed law of God ; nor should it he forgotten, that on those who would 
prohibit such marriages rests the hurden of proving that they are soci- 
ally or politically inexpedient. Again, let the advocates of prohibi- 
tion beware of attributing to the legality of such marriages, evils 
proceeding rather from the had disi>o»sitions of individuals who might 
he expected to act viciouslj^ under any state of the law, — or attribut- 
able to the demoralising inlluence, under which some who have in- 
fringed the present law may have suffered, of a state of public opinion 
that hraiids the transgressors with infamy. Finally, since pei'fection 
is not to he looked for in human institutions, and evil cannot he 
wholly excluded hy the best of them, lot it ho reiuombcred that that 
state of tho law should bo condemned, not in which evil cocists, hut in 
which evil is most ahiuidant in proportion to tlie good. If, after care- 
ful investigation, Mr Wortley’s hill ho* found worthy of acceptance, 
its effects, we may reasonably hope, will not he so unfavourable to do- 
mestic virtue and happiness as its opponents apprehend. People will 
adapt their conduct to the circumstances ; and public opinion, the 
grand enforcer of prudence and decorum in social usages, will lend its 
powerful sanction to the dictates of that morality and good souse which 
happily abound among the Britisli people. # 

Precisely as the opponents of the Marriage Bill have brought against 
it an alleged Jewish law, existing only in their own imaginations, 
did tho advocates of the divine right of sovereigns uphold their priii- 
cijdes hy misintorjjreting the Bible. It is stated hy Michaolis, that 
“ during the violent controversy carried on in tho soventccntli century 
confcerniiig the rights of kings, the party which maintained tho divine 
right of the sovereign, and the servile submission of tho subject, appealed 
very confidently to the Israclitish law, believing that it ought to serve 
as a pattern to us.” Ho, however, shews that those who entertained 
this idea were quite mistaken in supposing the Isrcaelitish law to give 
any countenance to their indiiciplos ; and that, on the contrary, if in- 
quiry bo made into the extent to which tho powder of an Israelitish 
monarch reached, and tho source from which it w^as derived, the dis- 
coveries made will turn out to ho very much in favour of tho nobler 
side of freedom. ‘‘ The kings of the Israelites,” ho continues, “ were 
hy ho moans so unlimited as from 1 Sam. chap, viii- we are apt to 
represent them : and Moses was so far from appointing a king over 
them, that he merely gave a permission for this purpose at a future 
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period ; leaving it entirely at the pleasure of the Israelites to choose 
ono when they should find it expedient ; so that the king among them 
was, with all his power, only the creature of the people.”* 

But although the Mosaic law has never boon binding upon any but 
the Jews, it is certainly well fitted to enfmxe, and very probably has 
suggested, some excellent rules of conduct to the Q-entiles. Among 
its admirable moral precepts, *^0 find, besides those in the Decalogue, 
commandments ordering the Jews to. show kindness to ■ strangers 
(Lev, xix, 33) ; to use just balances, weights, and measures (Lev. xix. 
35, 36 ; Dout. xxv. ] 3-16) ; to relieve the poor, even if strangers or 
sojourners in the land (Lev. xxv. 35) ; not to wrest judgment, or re- 
spect persons, or take gifts (“ for a gift doth blind the eyes of the 
wise, and pervert the words of the I’ightcoHs”), but to follow that 
which is altogether just, and have ono manner of law for stranger and 
Jew alike (Deut. xvi. 19, 20 ; xxv. 1 ; Lev. xxiv. 22) ; not to re- 
move a neighbour’s landmark (Deut. xix. 14) ; to decide against no 
man upon the testimony of a single witness (Dout. xix. 15) ; to punish 
false witnesses (Deut. xix. 16) ; to treat captive women witli huma- 
nity (Dent. x.xi. 10-14) ; to take care of stray. animals for the owner’s 
benefit (Dout. xxii. 1-4) ; to erect parapets on house-to 2 >s for the jire- 
ventiou of accidents (Dent. xxii. 8) ; and, lastly, to remove filth out 
of sight and smell (Deut. xxiii. 12-14) — a precept tchich thei'e is very 
great need for incidcating in Scotland, but on which, notwithstanding 
the rcvei'euce of our clergy f »r the Jewish law, 1 do not remember 
to have heard or seen a single sermon ! As for the law which or- 
dains the cursor of his father or mother to he punished with death, 
and that other law which dooms to the same fate the obstinate rebel 
against parental restraint in a career of debauchery and drunkenness, f 
I am not i>roj>arod to concur w'ith Dr Graves in the oi)inion, that 
these laws were in the abstract “just and modcrjito,” and that in the 
abstract the latter ofl'ence “surely merited infamy and death.” J If 
this opinion be sound, why not enact the same laws now ? 

According to the Sabbath Alliance, to disclaim the universal and 
perpetual obligation of the Decalogue is a most fatal jn’oceeding ; 
being in fact to undermine the veiy foundations of religion and mora- 
lity, and to absolve the Avorld from obedience to the law of God. 
“ The divine law of right and wrong, and the Sabbath, must now,” 
they warn us, “ stand or fall together. If the Pourth Commandment 
goes, all the others go with it ; henceforth the lone of God and the love 
of man cease to he commanded duties, and are left merely to the impulse <f 
feeling. The Sabbalb, in the Fourth Commandment, is tho great 
safeguard of both tables of tho law.”§ And in tho Memoirs of Sir 
Andrew Agnow we find a statement of his opinion to tho same 
effect : — “ To deny tho continued authority of the Decalogue, the only 
infaUible test of eternal right and wrong, would he to unsettle the very foun- 
dations of morality; and such is the indissoluble connection between all 
the parts of this heavenly system, that to pluck a single orb from its 

* Commentaries on tho Laws of Moses, vol. i., pp. 7, 8. 

.t Lev. XX; 9; Deut. xxi. 18-21. 

j Lectures on the Pentateuch, 2d ed., vol. 1., p. 264. 

§ Tract No. I.- of tlic Sabbath .Alliance. 
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firmament, must endanger all the rest, and lead to the ultimate sub- 
version of the whole.”* 

Tho conclusion is indeed undeniable, that “ if the Fourth Com- 
mandmout goes,” as a law binding upon tlio Gentiles, all the other 
nine “ go with it but that, therefore, “ tho love of God and the love 
of man cease to be commanded duties,” is an inference which will seem 
passing strange to most believers in theauthority of tholaw of Christ, 
recorded in the New Testament ; and not less preposterous to those 
who believe, with Bishop Butler, that “ tho moral law is written upon 
our hearts, interwoven into our very nature.’’^ 

When the Judaising Christians in Milton’s time took up the posi- 
tion — a much lower one than that of Sir Andrew Agnew and his fol- 
lowers — that tho Mosaic law may bo highly useful even to Chris- 
tians, by leading them to a more perfect knowledge of tho will of God, 
he replied, that “ the will of God is host learnt from tho Gospel itself, 
under the promised guidance of tho Spirit of Truth, and from tho 
divine .law written in the hearts of belltevcrs.”J This tho Sabba- 
tarians, if consistent, must deny. 

. In one of Chillingworth’s sennons tho following observations oc- 
cur : — “If a succeeding covenant establisheth any part of a jircce- 
dcut [preceding], especially if there bo any altei’ation made in the 
conditions established, all obligation whatsoever is taken from the 
■ old covenant, and those conditions arc in force only by virtue of the 
now. When the Norman Conqueror was pleased to esta,blish and 
confirm to the Bnglish some of the ancient Saxon laws, are those 
laws then become in force as they fire Saxou ? No ; for tho autho- 
rity of tho Saxons, the authors of those laws, is supposed to be ex- 
tinguished, and therefore no power remains in them to look to the 
execution of them ; but by the confirmation of the Norman they are 
become iinleod Norvum laAvs, and are now in force, not because they 
were first made liy the Saxons, but only by virtue of the succeeding 
power of tho Norman line. So likewise, when the Gospel enjoins the 
substance of the same duties which the Old Covenant of AVovks re- 
quired, are avo Christians enforced to the obedience of them because 
they are duties of tho Law ? By no means ! But only because oin- 
Saviour aud only Law-maker Jesus Christ commands the same in the 
Law of Faith.”§ 

Nay, this admirable Avriter maintains, not only tho sufficiency of 
tho Ncav Testament Avithout the Old, but the sufficiency of each of 
the four Gosi)els by itself, as a rule of Christian duty. “ Of all the 
four Fvangelists,” says he, “ this is A'cry probable, but of St Luko 
most apparent, that in every one of their books they have cornpn'- 
hondod tho Avholo substance of the Gospel of Christ. For what reason 
can bo imagined that any of them should leave out anything which he 
knew to bo nocossai’y, aud yet (as apparently all of them have done) 
put in many things Avhich they knoAV to be only proiitable and not 
necessary ? What wise aud honest man that Avore uoav to Avrite ihe 
Gospel of "Christ, Avould. do so great a Avork of God after such a negli- 
gent fashion ? Suppose Xaverius had beeu to writo tho Gospel of 

* Memoirs, p. 90. t Analogy, Part 71., cli. i. 

X Treatise on Christian Doctrine, p. 421. 

§ Chillingworth’s Works, Sermon viii., § 33. 
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Christ for the Indians, think you he would have loft out any funda- 
mental doctrine of it ? If not, I must heseech you to conceive as well 
of St Matthew, and St Mark, and St Luke, and St John, as you do 
of Xaverius. Besides, if every one of them have not in them all neces- 
sary doctrines, how have they complied with their own design, which . 
was, as the titles of thoir hooks show, to Avrite the Gospel of Christy and 
not a part of it? Or how have they not deceived us, in giving them 
such titles ? By the whole Gospel of Christ, I understand not the 
whole history of Christ, hut all that makes up the covenant between 
God and man.”'^" 

To alike purpose, Bishop Sherlock intimates his opinion that the 
controversial parts of the Ncav Testament, ix., certain portions of the 
Epistles, are not essential for our instruction in Christianity, hut, on 
the contrary, from our ignorance of important circumstances, are apt 
to spread confusion over the clearest parts of the Gospel.’’ “ Had 
there never,” says he, ‘‘been any dispute with the Jews or others, 
had all obeyed Avithout dispute, the Gospel had hcen perfect; and is 
perfect still, hoAAX>ver divines or others may dilfer in oxj)ouiuling the 
particulars incident to those dobatos.”f 

Bishop Watson says plainly, — The Christian religion is Avholly 
comprised in the New Testament.” J 

If it be fo(dish in the Sabbatarians to ignore the New Testament 
in the formal statomeiit of their principles, equally foolish and even 
impious are they in treating Avith contempt, as merely the impulse 
of feeling,” the dictates of the divine hiAvs written in our hearts, and 
made knoAvn by our reason and conscience. For surely, as Bishop 
Butler has remarked, “ light and knowledge, in Avhat manner soever 
afforded us, is equally from God ;”§ and if any department of the 
divine law he more clear and indisputable than another, it is the 
department knoAVii as tiik law op isaturk. This is the realJp per^ 
petual aiuVnaioersal law — a laAv revealed lo the consciousness of man 
through tho*se inborn mental gifts AA'hicli render him capable of dis* 
tiuguishing from evil actioxs, and comptd him to regard Avi I h 
moral approhation or disapprohaAion the intrution (and the comluct and 
dispositions assumed to imply the intention) of the agent performing 
them. That the faculties hero spoken of do in truth form a part of 
human nature, is almost universally recognised, in speculation as avoH 
as practice, beyond the i)recincts of the Sabbath Alliance ; — whatever 
differences of opinion may exist in regard to the analysis of the mental 
phenomena — hoAvovor true it may be that the power of distiiignisk-- 
ing good from evil varies with the intellectual capacity, and t!>e de- 
gree of knowledge possessed of the nature of man, and of the beings 
to which he is related — and lioAA'cvor unquestionable it is that tlio 
Avorld abounds Avith moral (as Aviih intellectual) Aveah lings, in whom 
there is so little sense of the guilt of intentional misdeeds, and so little 
inclination to perform Avhat the majority hold to bo incumbent, as 
to necessitate the injunctions and restraints of the civil laAV and piib- 

* The Religion of Protestants a Safe AVay to Salvation, ch. iv,, sect. 40. Sec 
also cb. vi., sect. 20 ; where he refers to the preface of St Luke, as showing that 
his intent was to vt'rite all things necessary. 

t Works, ed. 1830, vol. i., p. 280, Discourse xv. 

I Anecdotes of his own lafe, vol. ii., p. 226, 

% Analogy, Oonclusion. 
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lie opinion; originating in, and, on the whole, directly or indirectly 
enforced hy, the class enjoying those superior mental ondownionts and 
acquirements, wliich naturally raise their possessors to political and 
social ascendency. 

* In the above paragraph I have endeavoured to indicate, in as few words 
as possible, every essential principle of a true system of ethical philosoj>hy. 
The task is not an easy one : for upon no subject of inquiry have more oppo- 
site opinions prevailed ; and nowhere do the inconveniences arising from the 
ambiguity and mutability of speech exhibit themselves with greater promi- 
nence. Yet it will be found tiiat systems reared on what seem at first sight to be 
different foundations, are sometimes, after all, the same in substance, and merely 
arrayed in different forms of expression. -Although moralists have’ in all ages 
disputed about the test or measure by which the goodness and badness of actions 
in the abstract may be determined, Paley, with characteristic terseness and 
perspicuity, has, 1 think, satisfactorily shown that the variety of opinion on 
this subject is much more apjiarent than real. Taking a well-marked case of 
moral obligation, he considers in the following manner the question, 

Why am I obliged to keep my word ? 

“ liecause it is right, says one. — Pccause it is agreeable to the fitness of 
things, says another. — iiccause it is ox)nforraable to reason and nature, says a 
third. — Because it is conformable to truth, says a fourth. — Because it promotes 
the public good, says a fifth. — Because it is required by the will of God, con- 
cludes a sixth. 

Upon which different accounts, two things are observable ; — 

First, that they all ultimately coincide. 

The fitness of things, means their fitness to produce happiness : the nature 
of things, means that actual constitution of the world, by which some things, as 
such and such actions, for example, produce happiness, and others misery : rea- 
son is the pri3iciple by which we discover or judge of this constitution : truth 
is this judgment expressed or drawn out into propositions. So that it necessa- 
rily comes to pass, tliat what promotes the public happiness, or happiness on 
the whole, is agreeable to the fitness of things, to nature, to reason, and to 
truth : and such (as will aiipcar by and by) is the Divine character, that what 
promotes the general happiness, is required by the will of God ; and what has 
all the above properties, must needs be rlf/ht ; for, right means no luofi’e than 
conformity to the rule we go by, whatever that rule be. 

And this is the reason that moralists, from whatever different principles 
they set out, commonly iheet in their conclusions ; that is, tliey enjoin the same 
conduct, prescribe the same rules of duty, and, with a lew exceptions, deliver 
upon dubious cases the same determinations. 

Secondly, it is to be observed, that these answers all leave the matter short ,* 
for, the inquirer may turn I’ound upon his teacher with a second question, in 
which he will expect to be satisfied, namely, Why am J obliged to do what is 
right ; to act agreeably to the fitness of things ; to conform to reason, nature, 
or truth ; to promote the public good, or to obey the will of God ? 

“ The proi>er method of conducting the inquiry is, first, to examine what 
we mean, when we say a man is ohliycd to do atoy thing ; and then to show 
why he is obliged to do the thing which we have proposed as an example, 
namely, ^ to keep his w'ord.”’ — {Moral Philosophy ^ Book li., ch. i.) 

To the first question Paley replies, that a man is said to be obliged, when he 
is urged by a violent motive resulting from the command of another and to 
the second^ Because 1 am obliged to keep my word by a violent motive (namely, 
the expectation of being after this life rewarded, if I do, or punished for it, if 
I do not), resulting from the command of another, (namely, of God). ’ 

This solution,’’ he adds, goes to the bottom of the subject, as no further 
question can reasonably be asked. 

“ Therefore, private happiness is our motive, and the will of God our rule.” 

In Chapter vi. he correctly notes that Actions in the abstract are right 
or wrong” [«. e, good or evil], according to theii* tendency; the agent is vir- 
tuous or vicious, according to his design f ' — a distinction, the oversight of which 
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There is, liowevor, a most wonderful change in the tone of the Sab- 
batarians upon this subject, when their i)uvposo is, not to frighten us 

has bred much confusion and misapprehension in ethical discussions. Now, 
though prudence, having private happiness for its aim, may be rightly classed 
among the virtues (as it is by llutler in his Dissertation on the Nature of 
Virtue, at the end of the Analogy)^ the common sense of mankind pronounces 
that there are virtues of a higher class than this, and motives far nobler than 
deliberate regard to self-interest. Hence, with respect to motives, the ethical 
system of Paley is signally defective, in excluding those innate moral emotions 
which proclaim with a voice of authority, impossible to be disregarded by any 
man of moral sensibility, that actions good ought to be juonk, and ac- 

tions judged evil OUGHT To be iiEFRikiEEU riiOM ; emotions which till us with 
self-^approval when we do well, and self-condemnation when we do ill ; and in 
which is discovered the source of that moral taste which (liowover liable it may 
be, like other tastes, to be perverted by education and fashion) explains the unani- 
mity wherewith actions plainly tending to produce liappiness have always becii' 
regarded by the bulk of mankind as morally beautiful, and actions plainly tend- 
ing to produce misery, as morally disgusting and detestable. 

Although the intelleeiual judgment of good and evil in actions is the leader 
of the virtuous emotions into courses of conduct which will effect the ends they 
desire, it would be a mistake to conclude from this that they arc destitute of 
influence in urging to, and even aiding in the determination of, the conduct 
which is fit to be chosen. For it is a law of human nature that the emotions 
impel the intellect, often with irresistible force, to attend to the objects which 
are naturally related to them, — invest with a deep interest the study of those 
objects, — and arouse in the intellect a more intense and lively activity, which 
makes the good and evil tendencies of actions be more readily and clearly per- 
ceived. 

To intelligent and unsophisticated believers in the existence of a Divine 
Creator and Governor of the world, the dictates of reason and conscience ap- 
pear vested with the authority of God himself, who for wise an<l beneficent puj^- 
poscs has implanted them in our frame. In the mind of the Theist, therefore, 
religion enforces and sanctifies the suggestions of his intellectunl and moral 
nature. To the believer in llovelation another powerful influence is added; the 
precepts of the Gospel increase his disposition to obey the will of God, while the 
prospect of that blessed i minor tality which is promised to well-doers on earth 
convinces him that vicious conduct, besides being, as experience proves, de- 
structive of happiness here, is infinitely more inexpodilRt still, in relation to the 
world to come. As for the Atheist, ho, it is true, is moved neither by the 
prospect of a future life nor by reverence for God. But if ho is intelligent, 
and naturally disposed to benevolence and justice, he may bo a belter man and 
citizen, a better son, husband, and father, than some Theists and jirofessing 
Christians are ; for, as Lord Bacon observes, “ Atheism leaves a man to sense, 
to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to re^iutation ; all which may be guides 
loan outward moral virtue, though religion were not.” — {Essay of Superstition. 
See also Lord Karnes's Sketches of the History of Man, B. III., Sk. iii., Section il,, 
on Morality considered as a Branch of Duty to our Maker.”) The few Atheists 
whom 1 have met witli arc evidence of this : notwithstanding their intel- 
lectual idiosyncrasy (which to me is unintelligible), they load useful and 
peaceable lives, doing justly, loving mcrcy,”^ and j^erhaps even “'walking 
humbly,” though not “ with God.” That many Atheists have been scoundrels, 
is a fact which goes but a little way to jirovc that Atheism and morality are 
incompatible. Scoundrels arc too common in every sect ; and, for the most 
part, the causes of moral excellence and depravity lie deeper than sj^eculativc 
belief, even about matters so momentous as the existence of God, and the future 
destiny of man. 

In these remarks I follow neither the selfish system of Paley, nor the scheme 
of those who regard the moral sense as our only guide to virtue. In Paley’g 
chapffer on the Moral Sense (Book I. cli. v.), where a summary is given of the 
chief arguments for and against the. existence of such a faculty, fie is sue- 
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into theii’ opinions by the threat, that if the Fourth Commandment 
go, the entire moral law goes with it, but to shew how excellent and 

cessful in shewing that by itself it is inadequate as a rule of conduct. But 
the greatest-hapijiness principle by itself is just as little adequate ; as a recent 
defender of the ethical opinions of Bentham, in the WestrainsUr RevieiVy Oct. 
1 S 52 , 2). 349, has clearly exhibited. According to this writer (who is said to 
be Mr John Stuart Mill), though Jientharn held that the tendency of human 
conduct to produce happiness or misery is our guide to “ the proper objects of 
the feelings of conscience, duty, rectitude,’^ it is a mistake to su2)2)ose that he 
questioned the existence of those feelings themselves ; and the reason assigned 
for his omission to consider them is, that, in his opinion, an inquiry into their 
nature and origin is the business not of the moralist but of the meta2>hysician. 
“ The matter in debate,*’ says tlie reviewer, “ is, what is right, not whether what 
is right ought to be done. . . . There is no great stretch of hy2Jothesis in 

supposing that in jn’oportion as mankind are aware of the tendencies of actions 
to produce hap2)iness or misery, they will like and commend the first, abhor 
and j.'e2irobate the second. How these feelings of natural coiniJlaccncy and 
natural dread and aversion directed towards actions, come to assume the pecu- 
liar character of what we term moral feelings is not a question of ethics but of 
mota2:)hysics, and very fit to be discussed in its 2>roper i^lace. Bcntham did not 
conccrn^imself with it; he left it to other thinkers.*’ — (Pp. 355, 368.) In 
vol. i., 2>. ^^31, of the AVorks of Bcntham himself, there is a description of 
character, in which, brief as it is, his ethical system is clearly indicated : he 
speaks of a class of men with intellects inca2>able of distinguishing right from 
wrong, and with affections alike indiflercnt to cither.” 

Whoever will carefully and extensively study the moral dis2>ositions of man- 
kind as displayed in active life, may, 1 think, find sufficient reason to believe 
tJiat (as ill the case of eixiernal, scnsatioii) our internal moral nature is conqiound ; 
embracing three indeiiendent sentiments, which resjiectively promjit us to 
kind^ just, and reverential behaviour. Experience teaches us that a kind man is 
not always just or rcsiiectful ; nor a just man always a kind one ; nor a devout 
man alwa3^s endowed with a dis2)08ltion to act kindly and justly. Of these 
differences (which, when strongly marked, arc found to.be inelfaceable), I know- 
no ex2>lanation but, that - -as each of the external senses has a special or- 
ganic the greater or loss 23crfection of which is the source of more or 

less 2n5rfcct sensibility to a certain class (and that only) of external stimuli, — so 
has each of the three moral sentiments an organic a2)paratus in the brain ; which 
apjiaratus, well develojied and in good- condition, confers the power of expe-. 
riencing acute moral emotions of a certain kind, and the dis2)osition to act morall^’^ 
within a certain S2)here. When the organic a2>l>aratus of the entire moral nature 
is in high 2)erfection, and the less noble desires are of moderate strength, the 
man, if competently intelligent, is ‘^alaw unto himself” (Rom. ii. 14); ‘‘out of 
the good treasure of his heart he bringeth fortli that which is good” (Luke 
vi. 45) ; he is one of those who “even of themselves judge what is right” (Luke 
xii, 57) ; and he is by nature fit to prcsciihe to inferior men the moral rules 
by which they should be guided. Such a 2>*^rson is instinctivcly^ reverenced 
and followed by the multitude, Avho, though jnca2)able of discovering the highest 
2)rinci2des in morals for themselves, arc usually quite able to recognise the 
excellence of what men of lofty moral genius inculcate. On the other hand, 
great organic deficiency is attended with moral blindness as com2)lote as that 
sensational blindness wdiich accompanies want of eyes, or atrophy of the optic 
nerve ; and many a 2>ai’ent, teacher, and prisou-cha2>laiii, has found reason to 
exclaim witli Prospero in The Tempest, 

“ A devil, a born devU, on whoso nature 
Nurture can never stick ; on wlioiri my pains. 

Humanely taken, arc all lost, (|uite lost !” — Act iv. 

That such moral idiots exist in abundance, is as certain as that there are in^ 
telleetual idiots in the wox’ld ; nor need we shrink from attributing the moral 
defect, as we do the intellectual, to those organic imperfections which Physio- 
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how obligatoi“y upon all men tlio law of the Sabhath is. Then^ “ the 
mere impulse of feeling” on which orowhile it was so perilous to rely, 

logy compels us to recognise as the grand source of evils which it is in vain 
to think of curing without the aid of a scientific acquaintance with the bodily 
as well as mental coiistitulion of man. 

The following extracts from the works of eminent divines, will serve to illus- 
trate and enforce the preceding observations : — 

Hooker says : — “ The general and perpetual voice of men is as the sentence 
of God himself for that which all men have at all times learned, nature her- 
self must needs have taught ; and God being the author of nature, her voice is 
but his instrument. By her, from him, we receive whatsoever in such sort we 
learn. Infinite duties there are, the goodness whereof is by this rule sufllciont- 
ly manifested, although we had no other warrant besides to approve them. 
The apostle Sc Paul, having speech concerning the heathen, saith of them, 
* They are a law unto themselves.’ His meaning is, that by force of the light 
of reason wherewith God illuminateth every one that cometh into the world, men 
being enabled to know truth from falsehood, and good from evil, do thereby 
learn in many things what the will of God is ; which will liimself not reveal- 
ing by any extraordinary means unto them, but they, by natural discourse, 
attaining the knowledge thereof, seem the makers of those laws which indeed 
arc his, and they but only the finders of them out. A law therefore gtinerally 
taken is a directive rule unto goodness of operation. . . . The rule of voluntary 
agents on earth is the sentence that reason giveth concerning the goodness of 
those tilings whicli they are tg do. ... In such sort laws of reason ax*e inves- 
tigable, th.at the knowledge of them is general, the world hath always been 
acquainted with theni; according to that which one in Sophocles observeth con- 
cerning a branch of this law; ‘ It is no child of to-day’s or yesterday’s birth, 
but hath been, no man knoweth how long sithcncc.’ Jt is not agreed upon by 
one, or two, or few, but by all. Which we may not so understand as if every 
particular man in the whole world did know and confess whatsoever the law of 
reason doth contain : but this law is such, that being proposed, rio man can re- 
ject, it as unreasonable and unjust. Again, there is nothing in it, but any man 
(having natural perfection of wit, and ripeness of judgment) may, by labour 
and travail, find out. And, to conclude, the general principles thereof are 
such, as it is not easy to find men ignorant of them. Law rational, therefore, 
which men commonly use to call the law of nature, meaning thereby the law 
which human nature knoweth itself in reason universally bound unto, which 
also for that cause may be termed, most fitly, the law of reason ; this law, I say, 
coiujjrehendeth all those things which men by the light of their natural under- 
standing evidently know, or at leastwise may know, to be beseeming or unbe- 
seeming, virtuous or vicious, good or evil, for them to do .” — (JScGlesiastical 
Polity, B. I. § 8.) 

Among the duties of obedience Bishop Wilkins includes — “ An acquaint- 
ance with the laws of God, whether discovered to us by Revelation (the prin- 
ciples of nature obliging us to observe and submit to all things which we have 
reason to believe do proceed from God), or by natural light, abstracting from 
Scripture and Revelation, as the substance of that which we call the moral law 
is.” — {Of the Principles mid Duties of Natural Religion, B, I., ch, xvi., p. 199.) 

Archbishop Tillotson says: — “ All the great duties of piety and justice are 
written upon our hearts, and every man feels a secret obligation to them in his 
own conscience, which checks and restrains him from doing contrary to tlicm, 
and gives him peace and satisfaction in the discharge of his duty ; or in case he 
offend against it, fills him with guilt and terror. 

** And certainly it is a thing of very considerable use rightly to understand 
the natural obligation of moral duties, and how necessarily they flow from the 
consideration of God and of ourselves. For it is a great mistake to think that 
the obligation of them doth solely depend u^ion the revelation of God’s will 
inade^to us in the Holy Scriptures. Tt Is plain that mankind was always under 
a law, even before God had made any external and extraordinary revelation ; 
else, how shall God judge the world ? How shall they to wliom the Word of 
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attains in a moment the dignity of a clear and abiding law, written 
upon the tables of the heart. Not only the love of God and the 

God never came, be acquitted or condemned at the Great Day ? For where 
there is no low, there can neither be obedience nor transgression. 

It is indeed an unspeakable advantage which we, who are Christians, do 
enjoy, both in respect of the more clear and certain knowledge of our duty in 
all tlie branches of it, and likewise in regard of the xiowcrful motives and assist- 
ance which our Blessed Saviour in his Gosj)el offers to us, to enable and en- 
courage us to the discharge of our duty. But yet it is nevertheless very useful 
for us to consider the primary and natural obligation to piety and virtue, 
which wo commonly call the Law of Mature; this being every Avhit as much 
the Law of God as the revelation of his will in his Word ; and consequently, 
nothing contained in the Word of God, or in any pretended revelation from 
him, can be interpreted to dissolve the ohllgation of moral duties plainly re- 
quired hy the Law of Nature.” - (7^lllotson''s rreface to Bishop Wilkinson the 
Principles and Duties of Natural Religion.') 

Archbishop) Sumner says : — “ The great rules of morals, being necessary to 
the existence of human society, can bo in no communities wholly unknown, and 
in civilized states have been generally well understood,” — {Records of the CVea- 
tion^ 2d edit., vol. i., j). 206. J 

Bishop Butler says : — “ That which renders beings capable of moral govern- 
ment, is their having a moral nature, and moral faculties of piercepitiou and of 
action. Brute creatures are impressed and actuated by various instincts and 
prop)eiisions : so also are wc. But, additional to this, wc have a capacity of 
reflecting upon actions and characters, and making them an object to our 
thought; and on our doing this, wc naturally and unavoidably a};)p>rove some 
actions, under the peculiar view of their being virtuous and of good desert; 
and disap) prove others as vicious and of ill desert. Tluit we have this moral 
apipiroviiig and disapipiroving faculty, is certain from our exjjcricncing it in our- 
selves, and recognising it in each other. It appiears from our^ exercising it un- 
avoidably, in the apipjrobation and disajipirobation even of feigned characters : 
from the words, right and wrong, odious and amiable, base and worthy, with 
many others of like signification in all languages ; applied to actions and cha- 
racters : from the many written systems of morals which suppiose it; since it 
cannot be imagined, that all these authors, throughout all these treatises, had 
absolutely no meaning at all to their words, or a meaning merely chimerical; 
from our natural sense of gratitude, which implies a distinction between merely 
being the instrument of good, and intending it; from the like distinction, every 
one makes, between injury and mere harm, which, Hobbes says, ispieciiliar to 
mdnkind ; and between injury and just jiunisliment, a distinction pjlainly na- 
tural, prior to the consideration of human laws. ^ It is manifest, groat part of 
common language, and of common behaviour over the world, is formed upion 
supposition of such a moral faculty; whether called conscience, moral reason, 
moral sense, or divine reason ; whetiier considered as a sentiment of the under- 
standing, or as a p)erception of the heart, or, which seems the truth, as inci tiding 
both. Nor is it at all doubtful in the general, what course of action this facul- 
ty, or p)ractica1 discerning p)ower within us, aj3j)rovcs, and what it disapproves. 
For, as much as it has been dispjuted wherein virtue consists, or whatever ground 
for doubt there may be about jjarticulars, yet, in general, there is in reality an 
universally acknowledged standard of it. It is that, which all ages and all 
.countries have made p)rofession of in public ; it is that, which every man you 
meet, puts on the shew of ; it is that, which the and fundamental laws 

of all civil constitutions, over the face of the cartli, make it their business and 
endeavour to enforce the p>racticc of upon mankind; namely, justice, veracity, 
and regard to common good.”^ — (Dissertation of the Nattire of Virtue.) 

Bisliox) Iloadly says : — “ Man, as a I’oasonable creature, has a priiicip)le in 
him, interwoven with his very nature, which is plainly designed to direct and 
advise his practice before action, and to judge, him after it ; which calls him 
back when he is going astray, and reproves and reproaches him when he has 
acted unreasonably. And this is what wc call reason; or, which is the same 
thing, conscience.” — (Sermon on Acts iii. 26, ‘^The Nature of Ohrist's Blessing.”) 
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love of man” assumo their proper place as “ commanded duties,” but 
the Sabbath itself, which many have ventured to regard as merely a 

Archbishop Seeker says : — God hath planted in our hearts a natural love 
of equity, a natural feeling of kind affection, a natural conscience, applauding 
us when we act according to these dispositions, condemning us when we violate 
them : and seldom do we deserve its reproaches, but either at the tinie, or soon 
after, we undergo them.” — (Sermon 46 ; Works^ vol. ii., p. 42, Edin. edition, 
1792.) 

Bishop Sherlock says : — The religion of the Gospel is the true original reli- 
gion of reason and nature. It is so in part; it is all that and more.” — (Dis- 
course before Society for Propagation of the Gospel ; Works^ vol. iii., !>. 346, 
edit. 1830.) By Butler, too, the Gospel is called a “ rex>ublication of natural 
religion.^’ — (^Analogy y Part li., ch. I.) Warburton makes the same assertion 
with respect to the religion of Moses, which, says he, was a republication of 
natural religion to the Jcavs.” — {Divine Legation of Moses, Book III., App.) Sher- 
lock, in the sermon just quoted, says also : — “ The principles of religion are in- 
terwoven in the very frame and make of our minds, and we may as well run 
from ourselves, as from the sense of the obligations we are under.” — (P. 350.) 

Bishop Taylor says : — That providence which governs all the world is 
nothing else but God present by his providence ; and God is in our hearts by his 
laws ; he rules in us by his substitute, our conscience. God sits there and gives 
us laws.” — {Ductor Duhitantiumy B. I., Ch. I., Rule 1. ; Works, vol. xi.,p. 370.) 

Dr George Campbell says : — The voice of conscience is the voice of God.” — 
(^Sermon on \he Spirit of the Gospel,) 

Bishop Newton says : — “ All mankind have a natural abhorrence of vice, and 
it discovers itself without much thought and reflection in an instant, at the bare 
hearing of any flagi’ant act of wickedness, and much more at seeing it, arid still 
most of all when we ourselves are losers and suilcrers by it. It is not only our 
reason that condemns it, but a sort of instinct riseth in us against it. Our very 
blood is put iuto*a new motion, our spirits catch the alarm ; and we are not 
only sensible of the horror of the crime, but we really feel it. »::iuch antipathy 
to vice hath God wrought into our very frame and constitution, and whoever 
deviates from virtue degenerates as much from pure and uncorrupted nature.” 
—{Dissertation on David and Nathan ; Works, vol. ii., p. 332.) 

Dean Prideaux says : — Let what is written in all the Books of the New Testa- 
ment he tried by that which is the touchstone of all religions ; I mean that 
religion of nature and reason which God Inith written in the hearts of every one 
of us from the first creation ; and if it varies from it in any one particular, if 
it prescribes any one tlving whiidi may in the minutest circumstance thereof ho 
contrary to its righteousness, I will then acknowledge this to be an argument 
against us, strong enough to overthrow the whole cause, and make all things 
else that can he said for it totally ineffectual for its support.” — {Letter to the 
Deists, appended to Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, 8th cd. p, 1G9.) 

Bishop Butler says : — If in revelation there he found any passages, the 
seeming meaning of which is contrary to natural religion, wc may most cer- 
tainly conclude such seeming meaning not to he the real one.” — {Analogy, Part 
II., ch. I., at the end.) Again : “ Reason can, and it ought, to judge, not only of 
the meaning, but also of the morality and the evidence, of revelation. It is the 
province of reason to judge of the morality of the Scripture ; *. e. not whether 
it contains things different from what we should have expected from a wise, 
just, and good Being; for objections from hence have been now obviated ; hut 
whether it contains things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness; 
to what the light of nature teaches us of God.” — (/6., Part II., ch. III.) 

Bishop Conyheare says : — Let us endeavour heartily to discover the will of 
God, whether by the light of human reason, or from divine revelation. What- 
ever shall appear to be the divine will from either' consideration, we must ad- 
here to it inviolably; whatever cannot he proved on this foot, is no part of 
religion. This is the general rule, to which we must add nothing, and from 
which we must diminish nothing. To do the one is superstition, to do the other 
. is impiety.” — {Defence of Revealed Religion, 3d ed., p. 193.) 
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positive institution, is installed most securely among those which it 
is a natural and universal duty to observe ! Even Sir Andrew Agnew, 

Archbishop Whately says : — There are two volumes, as it were, both by the 
same divine Author, spread out before us for our instruction and benefit, from 
each of which we may learn something of his dealings, so as to apply what wo 
learn to our own practical advantage. One of these may he called the book of 
Nature — the system of the created universe ; the other, the record of Inspira- 
tion.^’ — (Easays on aome of the Dangers to Christian Faith which may arise from 
the Teaching or the Conduct of its Frofessorsy 2d ed;, p. 156.) 

And elsewhere the same distinguished prelate says : — Other things being 
equal, you will find that those’ who have had the best general mental training, 
are the best prepared for a correct and profitable rcce|)tion of religious instruc- 
tion ; and that those who have been taught little or nothing besides what are 
called the general principles of Religion and Morality, not only do riot embrace 
those principles so W'ell as those of more cultivated understanding, but will be 
still more deficient in the right ap 2 yUeatiun of sucli principles. 

What I mean by the application of these principles - as distinguished from 
the com 2 )rehending of them — is, what 1 may be allowed to express in language fa- 
miliar, I presume, to most of you, — that the general principles of Religion and 
Morality sujiply majou premises: the minor premiss, which, in each in- 
stance, is equally essential to a correct px*actical conclusion, being supplied from 
a knowledge of some other kind, relative to the subject matter about which we 
are, in each case, to decide. F,g,y That it is a Christian duty to relieve the 
distressed, and to promote the general happiness of the community, is beyond 
dispute. Now different men, acting on that principle, may seek to promote 
this end, one, by striving to establish a community of goods (according to apian 
which you must all have heard of) ; another, by despoiling the rich, and intro- 
ducing equality of property j and, again, another, by securing to each man the 
fruits of his own and his ancestors’ industry, and encouraging the accumulation 
of capital. Whichever of these persons is practically right, the others must be 
most mischievously wrong. Yet they differ, not in the general principle they 
set out from, but in their applications of it; in other words, in the minor pre- 
mises they assume. 

“ Again, justice and civil liberty are good ends which a Christian and a 
moral man must feel bound to pi*oiuotc ; but whether the maintenance of the 
existing government, and laws and institutions of any country, or a complete 
change of them into something quite different, will best promote the cause of 
justice and liberty,- this is a qncfstion, and a most important question, which 
each man, who comes to any decision upon it, will be likely to decide, in his 
own mind, according to Ills own knowledge and judgment, derived from his ob- 
servations and studies in quite another department. 

Ill-directed charity, again, frequently produces (as you arc doubtless well 
aware) much more evil than good. And against this no man can he guarded 
by a mere inculcation of the Christian duty of charity. And other instances, 
analogous to these I have noticed, will readily present themselves to your own 
mind. 

“ Be not then dotei'rcd, my Reverend Brethren, by any fear of being unjustly 
reproached as indifferent about religion and morality, from using the means 
which God’s Providence has placed within your reach, for promoting and faci- 
litating the most profitable religious and moral instruction. He — that same 
God — is the maker both of this world and of the world to come ; and is the Au- 
thor of those two great volumes which he has laid open for our perusal, — the Book 
of Nature and the Book of Revelation. And those who diligently and honestly 
apply themselves to make the best use of all that he has provided for us, will 
be^ by His grace, enabled so to ^ss through things temporal, that they finally 
lose not the things eternal.”— (C74ar^<i on the Fight Use of National AXfl.ictionSy 
delivered in Sept. 1848, pp. 30-33.) 

Bishop Wilkins says : — " A consent to God’s laws, or approbation of them 
as being holy, just, and good, will necessarily follow from a true notion of the 
ground and reason of them, and must necessarily iirecede a genuine obedience 
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concurring:, sa.ys liis biogi*apher, with “ the great body of our ro- 
foimed divines,” lield that Sabbath-observanco “ is a moral d/aty, 

and conformity to them. Ue that looks upon them as fetters and bonds, doth 
rather endure them out of necessity, than obey them out of choice and love. ‘ I 
consent to the law that it is good,’ saith the Apostle (Horn, vii, .16); that is, I do 
in my judgment own the iitness and reasonableness of the things therein en- 
joined, as being the most proi)er means to advance the perfection of our natures. 
- . . There is a congruity betwixt our well-beings, and the nature of the 

things enjoined ; and it is this conviction alone .that must beget in us a love of 
it, and a deligiit to practise it. Tie that harbours any prejudice in his mind 
against the ways of God, as if they were unprofitable, or unequal, can never 
submit to them willingly, but out of a constraint ; he may look upon them as his 
task and burden, but not ns his joy and delight. Our external submission to 
the law can never be kindly and regular till our minds be cast into the same 
mould with it, and framed unto a suitableness and conformity to it.” — (^Of the 
PHnciples and ^Duties of Natural Ileligiony B. i., ch. 16.) 

Bisliop Conybearo, in his Defence of Revealed against Tindal, not only 

recognises (as we have seen) the importance of natural religion, on which so 
much stress is laid in the work of that Deist ; but^ for the express purpose of 
supplying an omission of its author concerning what is necessary and suffi- 
cient to discover all that is founded in the reason of things,” in relation to 
human conduct, suggests the study of " the nature and powers of all those several 
beings by which we arc surrounded, and with which wo have any manner of 
concern. 

Here then,” says he, “ a very large field opens. It takes in a considerable 
part of nature : For without a deep knowledge in these things, we shall be in- 
capable of discerning, on numberless occasions, what is really fit to be done, 
either with respect to oux’selves or others. 

“ Be these general rules therefore, in reference to ourselves, however per- 
fectly known, viz., that we ought to do nothing which will destroy life, — pre- 
judice health, — impair the reason,— -heighten the passions, and the like ; yet 
still, before they can serve us, we must know w^hat particular kinds of actions 
or omissions wdll contribute to these several ends : and, in order to this, we 
must know wdiat are the natures and powers of those several beings with which 
we have any manner of concern ; because, otherwise, by an undue application 
of them, w^e may really produce the evils we would avoid. 

“ Thus, again, with respect to our neiglibours; it may be known with cer- 
tainty enough, that we ought to perform to them all the offices of justice and 
humanity that w»e ought neither to do them any unnecessary prejudice, nor 
to decline any fair ojxportunities of serving them. These things will arise from 
considering, that as we are creatures of the same kind, so w'e are equally the 
subjects of the same Divine care and providence. Notwithstanding this, many 
other things must likewise he known in order to discover how' it will be fit to 
act on every emergen t occasion. W c must know what will prej udicc or serve our 
neighbour ; and, for this purpose, what iulluetice, w^hether good or bad, the use 
and application of natural things, nitay, in certain circumstances, have on them. 

“ It is true, indeed, observation and experience will teach us somewdiat hero, 
without much insight into natural science : But then, it should be noted at the 
same time, that this wdll carry us no farther than the grosser and more obvious 
appearances. Things Avhich ojperato with dispatch, and to a degree immediately 
perceivable, can scarce escape our notice. But, what if their influences should 
be remote, and the w'Orking slow and gradual ? In sucli cases, experience will 
do little service : We shall know scarce any tiling at all ; and consequently, be 
liable, on numberless occasions, to be deceived into a conduct, which upon fuller 
information w^e might, and would have aAmided.”— (Pp. 34-36.) To this im- 
portant subject the author recurs at pp. 78, lOS, 279. 

Bishop Law says {op* cit* pp. 228, 230) : — “ The more w^c still know of human 
nature), and become better versed in the art of living (and wlio doubts but we 
do so daily ?), the more enlarged and adequate notions must Ave have of natural 
religion ; and thereby be better able to judge of, and apply revealed ; the more 
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BASKD OH" THE ETBRNAIj AND VNDEBATEABDIS LAW OF GoD !” “ ItS 

I)rimary obligation,” he- believed, “ rests not on tho revealed law of 

acquainted we are with the faculties of our own soul^ tho better qualified must 
we bo to regulate and improve them ; to direct the reasoning power, assist the 
memory, refine the imagination \ in each of which points very considerable 
discoveries have been made of late : the more we know of the body, the more 
able vire are to proscribe a regimen, and remedy the several disorders of it. 

. . * The more we know of the worlds the more we view its order, beauty, 

symmetry ; the uniform laws which it is governed by ; the just arrangement, 
and mutual subserviency of all its parts ; (and I need not observe how much 
this kind of learning has of late increased tho more w'e see the glory and 
perfection of its Architect ; and are more fully satisfied that he designed its 
several inhabitants for happiness in general ; and must approve of every re- 
gular, consistent method which they take to promote it.” lie quotes from 
Newton’s Optics^ B. iii., the observation that “ if 'natural philosophy in all its 
parts, by pursuing this method, shall at length he perfected, the hounds of moral 
philosophy will also he enlarged;” and from Dr Tunstalfs Academica^ Part i. 
p. 84, the following passage : “ Since things really differ in tliemselves, in our 
use of them, and in our conduct about them ; the more we know them, the more 
we may improve both our virtue and our power of converting them to the real 
advantage both of ourselves and others : and since our own actions, and esi^e- 
cially our moral habits, have so mighty an iniluence to perfect or to debase us ; 
the more we know ourselves and the wonderful economy of our moral frame, 
the better we sliall be enabled to adjust that happy temperament, to maintain 
that regular subordination of our faculties, appetites, and affections, in which 
so great a part of our virtue and our hapx>iness consists. Every advance there- 
fore in the observation of nature, carries with it a pi*oportioiiablc improvement 
of the moral science. And not only the bounds of this science are extended, as 
we enlarge our pi’ospect of the disposition and events of things ; but the cer- 
tainty of it is most satisfactorily evinced, when we discern an unilbrm and esta- 
blished analogy between their natural constitution, which our senses perceive, 
and that moral constitution which religion supposes.” 

To these extracts from eminent theological writers, on the necessity of scien- 
tific knowledge for the efficient performance, and even, in many cases, for the 
ascertainment, of religious duties, I add some observations on physiological 
knowledge in particular, by the late Dr Andrew Combe, wlio was deeply con- 
vinced of the importance of wliat he liore inculcates : — 

It is .not merely in preserving health, and improving the jffiysical con- 
dition of mankind, that physiology is calculated to be eminently useful. It 
applies at least as directly, and with still higher results, to the cultivation of 
the moral and intellectual nature of man; and it is only by adapting the me- 
thods and details of education (using that term in its widest sense), to the prin- 
ciples of a sound physiology, that its full advantages can ever be secured. If 
man were a disembodied spirit, there might be propriety and safety in over- 
looking the modifying influence and laws of the material organism ; but as Om- 
niscient ■Wisdom has, for the best of purposes, so constituted us that, during 
life, tho mind cannot exercise its powers except tlnjpugh the medium of bodily 
organs, by every change in the state of which it is directly aflected, surely it 
is incumbent upon us humbly to conduct ourselves in accordance with this 
divine arrangement, instead of contemptuously denying its reality, on the 'false 
and presumptuous plea, that it would be degradation to the dignity of mind to 
suppose it subjected, in any way, to tho laws which preside over the bodily 
constitution. If the different powers of thought and feeling were wholly inde- 
pendent of the organism, there w^ould be no relation whatever between their 
development and that of the bodily frame. But how opposite is the fact ! In 
infancy these powers are unsteady and feeble, simply because the brain is as 
yet imperfectly developed and organised. In youth, they increase in readiness 
and vigour ; because their material instruments have advanced so far towards 
maturity. In old age they again become feeble and wavering, from the gra- 
dual decay of tho organism. In disease they are in like manner exalted or iui- 
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Moses, nor the remedial law of Christ, hut on the law ofmiure. Hun- 
dreds of years before it was graven on the tables of stone, it was 

paired by the excitcinent or oppression of the brain. Under the influence of 
wine they are roused to energetic activity, while under that of opium they be- 
come buried in sleep. At home and at school, the intellect and feelings arc 
equally dependent on the brain for their power of working ; and there, as on 
every other occasion, and at every instant of life, they act always in accord- 
ance with the physiological laws of the constitution. 

But although, as we have seen, a deep sense of the usefulness of physiology 
is rapidly spreading, there is still an influential class of society, which, from a 
strange misconception of the nature and tendencies of this branch of science, 
looks upon it with suspicion, and seeks to repel rather than invite its aid. 1 
allude to those who, under a mistaken sense of religious dut^^, and an erroneous 
notion of the entii*e independence of man’s spiritual natui’C in this life, mani- 
fest a dread of every truth wliich implies that the mind is in any degree sub- 
ject to the influence of the bodily organism ; and who, under this ill-founded 
dread, shew^ a constant desire to depreciate natural science, ivliich they stigma- 
tise as ^ merely liumaii knowledge,' in opposition to revealed truth, which they 
consider as alone possessing a just claim to respect and obedience. 

The natural consequence of this attempt to set in opposition to each other 
truths derived from different sources is, that while the jireceiits drawn from 
Scripture are urged upon our observance with unremitting earnestness, those de- 
rived from the Book of Nature, although written by the hand of the Deity himself, 
are often pi’actically disparaged, if not actually denounced as unworthy of regard. 
This is not mere fancy on my part ; for when pointing out to such persons the duty 
and advantage of systematically using the means which God had placed within 
their I'each for the pi'cservatiou or improvement of their health and usefulness, 
I have been more than once met with the reply, that such petty observances 
are altogether selflsh, and unwoi'thy of a being destined for immortality; and 
that the means recommended are mere human devices for the welfare of the 
body, and as such have no claim upon our reverence or submission, except 
when rendered necessai’y by the pressure of actual illness. Tn a greater or less 
degree this error is extensively prevalent; and, as its influence is most perni- 
,cious, I feel it necessary, at the very outset, to endeavour to remove the mis- 
taken view in which it has obviously originated. 

The assumption that science is a mere liuinaii invention, necessarily opposed 
to and incompatible with divine truth, is happily now much less prevalent than 
formerly, and is so far from being correct that the very reverse may bo truly 
aflirmed. In the strictest sense of the word, science is nothing else than a sys- 
tematic exposition of the works and laws of God, discoverable in the held of 
nature ; and if we reflect for a moment, we sJiall sec that it can be nothing else. 
The mere fact, that man thinks and says so and so, does not make that exist 
which has no existence in nature; but, on the other hand, when a law or object 
has a real existence, man’s denial or neglect of it does not in tlie least diminish 
the sphere of its action, or lighten the penalty of disregarding it. Thus, an 
ardent student may believe that excessive study and want of sleep are riot hurt- 
ful to him ; hut his false o^nnion will in no degree j)revent their deleterious 
action. In like manner, a person may believe tliat sitting inactive Avith cold 
Avet feet Avill do him no harm ; but such belief will be quite unavailing to iirotect 
him against the usual consequences of such behaviour. It is God, and not man, 
who has created the iiniverse and established the relations which subsist among 
all its constituent parts, animate and inanimate. Every phenomenon which occurs 
in the natural world, hovA'cver striking from its magnitude and extent, — as in 
the case of an earthquake or a storm, or tlie movements of the heavenly bo- 
dies,' — or however incomprehensible from its extreme minuteness, like the mi- 
croscopic anlmalculse, has been devised by Ills wisdom and is regulated by Ills 
laws. Every truth, therefore, which science demonstrates, and every prin- 
cijlle which it unfolds, are traceable to God as their author, and, in common 
with the inferences rightly deduced from them, demand our reBj)Cct for this 
aboA^e all other reasons, and carry Avith them the sanction of the Deity himself. 
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WIUTTBN ON THE llEAKT AND GJIAFTED ON THE <50NSTITUTI0N OF 

Adam’’ ! ! — {Memoirs of Sir A. Aynew^ pp. 89, 90.) 

Apart from this, indeed, they would iiiR]>irc no conftdence in their stability, 
and could jjresent no claim to our obedience, lu strictnes?, it is a pure fallacy 
to speak of Unman science as contradiKtinguislied from divlna. WHiatever is 
ascertained to hn true in any department of luituro, is necessarily divine truth, 
or, in otlier words, proceeds from God as its author. One scientific truth may 
be more or less important to our Iiap 2 >ineRS than another ; but all must have tlie 
same origin, for harmony and order characterise tlie whole. 1 1 is a matter of 
notoriety, however, that the sciences are still very imperfect, and that nume- 
rous errors are mixed up with tlieir facts and doctrines. If the phrase ‘ human 
science’ were reserved exclusively to designate such errors, we should then be 
justified in regarding human and divine science as always opposed to each 
other, and in turning aside from the former with contempt and dislike. But 
no such reservation has been made. The fundamental facts and laws of most 
sciences, although first discovered and explaijied to us by our fcJ low-men, and* 
not made known to us by any special revelation, are nevertheless as certain, de- 
finite, and unchanging, as the fact of man’s own existence; and consequently 
those facts and laws are as universal in their application, and divine in charac- 
ter, as if they had been tlie subject of a supernatural revelation to man. All 
trutlis, from whatever source our knowledge of them is obtained, proceed from 
God, arc necessarily consistent with each otlier, and have an equal claim on 
our acceptance, and on our ohniknee to tho commaiuli^ which thctf irnjyiu* If is 
indeed one of the highest piavilogos of science to add to tlie stock of truths, and 
to trace the established relations subsisting among them ; and one of the great- 
est pleasures attending its pursuit is the constancy and directness with which 
every newly discovered fact l(‘iids us up to God, as the centre and regulator of 
creation, llad the facts of science been inaccessible to the scrutiny and reason 
of man, they W’ould thcji have been fit objects for a supernatural revelation, 
seeing that knowledge of them is in so many ways necessary for our guidance 
to happiness. But, constituted as we are with faculties that delight in observa- 
tion and in tracing out the relations of all created objects to each other and to 
ourselves, the roA^elation of scionlific truths without any efibrt on our jiart for 
their discovery, would have d<*prived man of the noblest field for the exercise 
of his intellectual ^Jowers, and of the strongest stimulus to exertion. As an 
exposition of the works and huvs of God, science has the strongest claim upon 
the i-evercnt attention of every reflecting and religious mind : hecauso, on our 
knowledge of these la ws, and the sqnarhaj of our conduct hy them^ our welfare, 
lirogress, and happiness arc in no small degree dependent. Till this grand 
truth shall be fully understood, and kept constantly before our eyes as a guid- 
ing principle, s<uence will never occupy its true position, or confer those ad- 
vantages on the human race which it is capable, of affording. Instead of being 
opposed to each other, science and religion are identical in nature and origin ; 
and it is a libel on tlie God of Ih’uth to disparage the facts of science as un- 
worthy of regard, seeing that it is only through iheni tliat the laws which lie 
has appointed for the regulation of both the animate and inanimate world cun 
ever become known, or rendered applicable to our farther improvement as 
jihysical, moral, religious, and responsible beings. 

1 have entered at some length into this subject at the outset, because the 
view which the reader entertains concerning it must exercise no small influ- 
ence on the spirit in which ho will receive the Inforinatiou placed Avithin his 
reach, and on the willingness with which he will he disposed to act upon the 
rules deduciblc from it. Jf he shall regard all scientific truths and inferences 
merely as ingenious speculations, having no higher origin tliaii the iiiiaginatiou 
of a fallible human creature, and as carrying with them a merely human sanc- 
tion, he will naturally think it of little practical importance whether his habi- 
tual conduct ho directed in accordance with their dictates or not ; whereas, if 
he shall regard the laws of physiology and of all other departments of nature 
furnishing plain and unCquivocal indications of the divine tvUl, their study and 
regular observance will appear no longer a matter of indifference, but a positive 

O 
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The conduct of tLe Sabbath Alliance in sounding the alavni of 
Morality in danycr ! has an unfortunate resemblance to the tactics of 

dutity ranlchiff among the most important of our moral and religious ohligations, 
Uiglitly considered, tlie neglect of health, or its deliberate sacrifice in the pur- 
suit of business, pleasure, or ambition, or even in excessive exertion for the 
purposes of benevolence, is as clearly a breach of moral dutj^ as suicide itself. 
The only difference is in degree ; and the punislnuent it entails Is frequently 
of the severest kind — irremediable disease, loss of reason, or death. Proofs 
and examples of this unfortunately abound in sotriety. Por instance, several 
cases of permanent imbecility from excessive study have come under my own 
observation, and similar cases arc found in almost every asylum for lunatics. 
The frequency with which naturally strong and well-constituted men are ob- 
served to break down from exhaustion in the midst of a prosperous career, fur- 
nishes another lamentable confirmation of my doctrine, that many fall victims 
who might have eiijiiyed a long life of active and useful exertion, had they paid 
that reasonable regard to the laws of health which common ])rudence recom- 
mends, and which more enlightened views of religion would even have enforced 
upon them as a sacred (Principles of Physiology appHctl to Health and 

Education, 14th edit., pp. 19- -23. See also The .Lifo and Correspondence of 
Andrew ComhCy M,D,^ pp. 499-509; The ConsdliUion of Man considered in Pela^ 
tion to Hivtrrnat Objects^ by George Combe; pamphlets by the same, entitled, 
Jlcmarh's on National ICducatioHy — The Itelalion bctivcen lieligion and Science ^ — 
What should National 'hJd ncation Hmbrace ? — Ponr Addresses on Secular Unsec- 
tarian Hdacation, — and Secular lustructionf or Kxtensiou of Church Hndoivments ? 
being a ijcttcr to the Duke of Argyle. The subject is illustrated likewise in the 
Westminster Pevieiv for July 1852, Article 1., Ou Secular Education ; and in 
three instructive Anmtal lleports of the Williams Secular School, 1850—1852, pub- 
lished by IMaclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,, 
London.) 

It is curious that that vei'y study Avhich eminent English theologians so 
strongly recommended a hundred years ago, and pointed to as something 
which the Doistical champions of natural religion had impropcidy overlooked, - - 
I mean the study of nature, with a view to discover the will of God therein 
abundantly revealed, — should at the present day he denounced by some of the 
Scottish clergy as irreligious and dangerous ! In general, there is among re- 
ligious people a deplorable absence not mci'ely of the knowledge of God's na- 
tural laws, but even of the knowledge that such laws exist. Many duties arc 
consequently neglected without compunction, or loss of good name ; while the 
suffering which over attends such neglect, be it consciously .or unconsciously 
committed, is self-coinplacently regarded as the chastisement administered by 
the Heavenly Father for the spiritual improvement of his chosen ones. 

Even so able and learned a divine as Principal Lee, in giving evidence before 
Sir Andrew Agnew’s ciominittee of the House of CUunmons on Sahhath-observ- 
ance in 183*2, expressed himself in the following terms : “ 1 do not know how 

mere prudenthil maxims or rules of morality can be satisfactorily and securely 
established otherwise than on the basis of Scripture ; but I hold it to be the first 
duty of every man who believes in divine revelation, to impress on all his fel- 
low creatures the momentous principle, which 1 think sufficiently intelligible 
by a little child, that all the rvorlh and ha’ppiness a Uainab/e in time, and all tlie 
hopes of eternal life, or<? gained by the hnowledge and belief of the ivord of CodP 
■ — (7*Jvidencc of Dr Jolm Lee, in Jleport of the Committee, p. 279, Q,. 4141.) 

So also the Kev. Thomas Scott, a writer in high estimation among the Puri- 
tans of the present day, tells with the greatest satisfaction that he had 

learned to look upon the lUble as my book of instructions, given me along 
with the ministerial office by my Lord and Master ; that from thence I might 
deduce all my doctrines, instructions, and admonitions, warnings, examjples, 
encouragements, rules of duty, and motives to duty.” — (The Force of Truth, ed. 
1536, p. 107.) 

To the same purpose writes a religious layman, — the “ Elder of the Free 
Church,” whose pamphlet on Mr Wortley’s Bill for legalizing marriage with 
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ail oi’der of men with whom it cannot he agreeable to them to he 
compared; I mean the Jesuits. Tillotson, in liis iireface to Dr Bar- 
row’s Treatise of the Papa's Supremacy^ remarks, that aUliougli this 
point of supremacy ‘‘ is not only an indefensible, hut an impudent 
cause, as over was undortakoii by learned pens,’’ yet Bellarminc 
liatli the confidence to saj^ f^ie ivliole of Ckrisiianiitf depends %ipon itP 
And Pascal tolls the Jesuits of his time, — “ But this is just one of 
the principal tricks of your policy, to make people helieve that everp 
thing is at stake^ when in reality there is nothing at stakej'^^ The Jesuits, 

ji doceascMl wife’s sister was quoted in a former page. ^Vc have nothing to 
do,” says he, “with expediency on the one side or the other, — 'To l he law 
and to the testimony.’ If God lias forbidden such marriages, they can never bo 
expedient, ff Ho has not forbidden them [/. c. in the liible], it cannot be ex- 
pedient in man to forbid tliein, and lie has no right to do so-’’ — (P. 20.) 

Although these opinions are ill harmony with the doctrine of the Catechism of 
the Church of Scotland; that “ the word of God, whicli is contained in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, is the ea/y rule to direct us how we 
may glorify and enjoy God,” I riiuch prefer the opposite opinions of »St Paul, 
Hooker, Taylor, AVilkius, TillotsDn, lloadly, »Sherlock, Law, Conybeare, and 
AVhately. -rVnd the time, perliaps, is not far distant, when the Scottish clergy 
will be compelled, by the growing intelligence of the people, to bestow upon 
natural religion the attention it demands, and thus enable themselves to adapt 
their instruction to the requirements of the nineteenth century. 

Dr Jortin, in his scj*mon on Isaiah v. 20 (“ Wo unto them that call evil good, 
and good evil 2*) observes : — 

There have always been persons, sucli as those of whom Isaiah complains, 
who, having given themselves up to iniquity, would fain, for the quiet of their 
own minds, discard tlie diffei’ences of’ good and evil in human actions, as if 
there were no rule to try .them by; as if they were nothing but the arbitrary 
fancies of men, according to the diUerorit influences of education and custom ; 
as if doing well were only a fashion of ajipeariug suitable to the country 
wc inhabit, which varies as much as the different dresses and languages 
of nations, and their dilferent tastes and inclinations; or, as if present plea- 
sures and pain were the only standard of good and evil. 

Others there are, very dilferent from the former, sober, pious, and well- 
meaning persons, who out of a mistaken zeal for revealed religion, and for the 
honour of Christianity, are not <jonteiited with preferring the revealed to the 
natural law, for which we shall not blame them, but are apt to depreciate 
buinan reason, which also is the gift of God ; to slight natural religion, which 
also is the law of God ; and to resolve all moral good and evil, and all moral 
duty, into the mere jmsitive w'ill and command of God set forth in the Law 
and tlie Gospel, as thougli >vithout such instruction and assistance we could 
neither discern nor perform any one good deed. 

“ But upon better consideration, and nearer inspection, they will find even 
by the fScriptures, as well as by the light of reason, that some actions are good 
and some evil in themselves, and without I’cspect to any rcvealeil law ; and that 
there are some stated rules and measures by which we may judge of good and 
evil by our sense and reason. And yet at the same time it is very certain that 
revelation is of the utmost value and importance: that this additional gift of 
God is highly useful to guide and improve our natural notions of morality, and 
to enforce the practice of it; so that we must be very ignorant, or very un- 
thankful, if w^c do not discern its evidence, and receive it with faith and gra- 
titude.”^ vol. X., pp. 170, 171.) 

If these remarks arc well-founded, Dr Lee has exhibited himself (T doubt not, 
incautiously) in the position of a “ sober, i>ioua, and w^ell-meaning person," 
actuated by “a mistaken zeal for revealed religion, and for the honour of Chris- 
tianity,” if not also of Judaism. 

^ Provincial Letters, Letter xviii., p. 330 of Dr M'Orie’s Translation. 

O 2 
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howovei-, when they gainsay themselves, ai‘e loss apt tlmu the Sal*l)ii- 
tarians to do it clumsily. Tho abruptness with which the asserters of 
the vital importance of tho Fourth Commandment sometimes p.'iss 
from fear to confidence, is ludicrous; as, for instance, in lionesfc John 
Younger’s prize-essay on the Sahbath, whore ho expresses great alariii 
for the safety of the whole law of lifo,” if the obligation of the 
Fourth Commandment be denied ; since upon other precepts of the 
Decalogue ‘‘ are foiiudcd,” he tells us, “ the laws of society, the na- 
tional security for public conduct.” Deny the obligation of the De- 
calogiio, and the wdeked,” says lie, “ would have full scope for mis- 
chief, so long as they could personally defend themselves from the 
consequences of a general libertinism. Yes, tho Fourth Ooinmand- 
meiitds as sacred and as necessary as at least any other on tho divine 
tables — as obligatory to-day as it was in tho tabernacle of Israel.” 
Here wo are expected to forget that any la>vs of God save the Deca- 
logue exist; but straightway he gives us tho comfortable assurance 
that the Sabbath has another foundation, which may support it even 
in the awful event of tlio obligation of .the Deiailogue being denied ; 
it is, lias boon, and wdll be, ixnrsrKKSAULu to the temporal as loellas 
to the spiriliuil adoan^at/cs of man^ in all ages, from the beginning to 
the end of the world’s time.” Ko\v surely what is indispensable” is 
in little danger of becoming obsolete ! This hope is confirmed by 
what he farther propounds; namely, that “ the divine law in regard 
to the Sabbath lies not alone in the words of tho Commandment, nor in 
our proof that the Commandment was from the date of our creation ; 
hut is also imprinted apon- the natural constitution of man, in his physical, 
intellectual, moral, and, rcliyious capacities."^ What risk is tlioro of 
such a foundation being ^veakened by the abandonment of tho Jewish 
precept? and what. need Inis it of l3eing strengthened by a super- 
natural prop ? “ O ye of little faith !” 

To those Avlio, for such reasons as are set foi th in tlio foregoing 
Plea for Sunday Trains, look upon the Sabbatarian Directors of tho 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company as flagrant bargain- 
breakers, the following averments, in a Sabbatarian prize-essay, 
which, T am happy to say, contains a great deal of really excellent 
matter, Avill seem extravagant and ridicnloiis. “ Slight tho Sabbath, 
and you slight religion ; slight religion, and you strike at the roots 
of society — at truth, honesty, and virtue. But let a people honour 
the Sabbath, and they do reverence to religious principles ; they 
strengthen those foundations upon which tho social virtues are based 
— sobriety, oi’der, iik( 4 aed fou oovji 12 ^ants, cheerfulness, temperauce, 
both personal and political, flourish among them, and give stability 
to their union/’t ^ 

True ; if you believe either Sabbath-ohservance, or Cliristmas-ob- 
servance, or any other observance whatever, to bo a religions duty, 
and yet noglcct it, you slight religion, and blunt tho moral feelings 

* The Light of the Week ; or the Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath, con- 
sidered in Relation to the Working Classes. By John Younger. Londou, 1849. 
Pp. 45, 46. 

t 'fhe Henderson Prize-Essay upon the Advantages of the Sabbath, \vhrM\ 
rightly observed, to Literary and Professional Men. By Peter Young Black, 
Writer, Glasgow. 1860. P, 39. 
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by luibitiially disregarding their dictates ; but if, like the Quakers, 
you hold no such belief, your lionestj'^ and virtue” will sustain as 
littlo damage as theirs do, from the habit of esteoniing every clay 
alike. In iny opinion, to enjoin as a religious duty the sort of Sab- 
batli-obsorvance prescribed by the standards of the Church of Scot- 
land (but wliich, it is fair to acknowledge, is by no means recom- 
mended by Mr .Black), has a tendency to produce the very evils 
which that gentleman is desirous to ward otf ; for wdion a duty is 
imposed which the reason and healthy instincts of hiiniau nature 
rebel against, it will seldom bo strictly porfonned ; it is in opposition 
to the views of the most enlightened* and influential classes of the 
community ; these, if they hypocritically conform, are themsedves dc- 
jnoralised by such practice ; wdiile, if nonconformists, they set an ex- 
ample which inlluoncos others not of their opinions, ^Yho, becoming 
thus habituated to disregard in practice wbat tliey believe to be a 
law of (jod, soon become accustomed to slight the law^s wdiicli are 
divine. • Mieliaelis expi’csscs this view with his usual energy 
of language, in a passage wdiich, altliongli (pioted in a former page 
(see p. 176), is good ciiougb to be repeated hero : — “ A legislator who 
iiLtempls to introduce a system of morality too strict for his subjects, 
will, by aiming at too much, gain nothing, and only pave the way for 
their more audacious and cxhinsive transgression of bis kiw’s; and 
w'liaL they have successfully tried «as to one, ilicy will soon put in 
practice as to othci*s/”^ if this is true of duties which are truly 
morale much more apjdicablo must the observation be to iinaginary 
duties wliicli have no foundation cither in the human conscience, in 
reason, or in the revealed will of God. 

Not less to the present purpose is the warning which Baxter gives 
in the follow'ing wonls l\akc heed that you do not make your- 
self more w^ork than God liath made you, by feigning things unlawful, 

which God hath not forbidden All overdoing in God’s 

work is undoing ; and wdioover you meet with tliat w ould overdo, 
suspect him to be citlior a sul)tle, destroying enemy, or one deluded 
by the destroyer.”*]* 

Milton also observes TTo wdio wisely would restrain the reason- 
able sonl of man w ithin due bounds, must first himself know* perfectly 
how far fho territory and dominion extends of just and honest liberty. 
As little must he olfer to hind that wliich God hath loosened^ as to loosen 
that tvhich He hath hound. The ignorance and mistake of this high 
point bath heaped up one huge half of all the misery that hath been 
since Adam. . . The greatest burdej\ in the world is superstition, 

not only of ceremonies in the Church, but of imaf/inarif and scare-crow 
sins at liomo. What greater w^oakoning, what more subtle stratagem 
against onr Christian Avariai’O, Avhen, besides the gross body of real 
transgressions to ciicountcM-, w'e shall bo terrified by a vain and sha- 
dowy menacing of faults that are not And elsew here he says : — it 

Comiiicintarlos on ilio Laws of Ttloses, vol. i., p. 16. 

I Directions fur getting and keeping Spiritual Deace and Comfort; I>axter*s 
Works, vol. ix., pp. 189, 192, 

I The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, Introd. ; FVose Works, vol. iii., 
p. 175, 176. 
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is the lioight of injustice, as well as an example of most Uaiigerous 
tendency in religion, to account as sin ivhat is not such in reality?'*'^ 

‘‘ The laws of rcligion^^^ says Montesquieu, “ should never inspire an 
aversion to anything but vice^ and, above all, tliey should never estrange 
man from a love and tenderness for his own species.”;}’ 

To those extracts (which deserve to be well considered) may be 
fitly added a true and forcible exposition of the actual state of things 
from the Edinburgh Review In the present state of the world, unity 
is irrcconcilcable witli freedom ; and, in default of unity, the outward 
simulation of it is plain falsehood. We may agree tliat sincerity 
is not everything in religion: but insincerity, even on the right side, 
must be something worse ; and how much of that there is in Old 
England, we should bo sorry to see computed in a question of national 
character. Religious insincerity, commonly called Ctant, is one of our 
special vices ; and yet it does not seem natural to us, but results in- 
sensibly from our conservative love of old forms of si)oech which have 
survived tlieir meaning, and ancient rites that have no life loft in 
them. This is notable in Church and State alike ; in our constitu- 
tional and legal fictions; in our public testimonials, tributes, toasts, 
ei)itaphs, and. oaths, no less than in our solemn creeds, confessions, and 
thanksgivings. Consider, for cxaiiiplo, in things sacred, our univer- 
sal conventional iiidiffereiico to the vows of sponsors in l)apti.sin, al- 
though the awful old service is seruj)ulously retained. So of the Or- 
dination Service. Consider, also, tlie weekly recitation of the Fourth 
Commandincnt, and (he response to it, without one word of comment 
or qualification on the part of the Chnrch, notwithstanding that no- 
body helieves a Jetvish Sal)hath to he either binding upon Christians, 
or possible in modern life ; and not the strictest l^iiritaii of us all*, not 
Scotland herself, oven thinks of observing it as such. The immoiiso 
variance between the letter of this law and the most rigid practical 
intei’pi etatioii of it, confounds all English ideas of Sahbatli-keeping 
and Sahbath-broakiiig ; creates iiiinocossarily an awful malnin jrrohi^ 
bitnm ; and laj^s snares in the path of innuiiiera))le honest and devout 
men and women. If the Fourth Commandment he, indeed, a law of 
the Christians, it is too certain that all Cliristians deliberately break 
it ; hut if it he a law of the Jews only, then a.ll the scandal is charge- 
able upon those who, professing to have divine truth in their keeping, 
recite this law weekly from the altar, as if it were part of the Scriuoii 
on the Moimt. In the same waj^ chapters frojn the Old T(?stament, 
and from the New, are read out to a congregation, wiih no othei* dis- 
tinction than that one is the first, the other the second. Such incon- 
sistencies, to those who will reflect upon them, will appear far more 
important and more fruitful of evil consequences than most of us are 
aware of.”J 

*Speakingof certain fancies about church authority, wliich are now 
pretty generally acknowledged to be groundless, Archbishop W Lately 
says : — “ In some instances, to my own knowledge, and probably iu 

* Treatise on Christian Doctrine, j). 231. 

t Spirit of Laws, IJ. xxiv., cli. 22. 

, X Erlinburgh Review, vol. xcii., p. 349, 350, Oct. 1850. -See to the same effect, 
Mr Bailey’s Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, &c., p. 230, 2<l edit. 
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many others, such notions as I allude to liavo been more or less coun- 
tenanced by persons who are aware — or at least loere at first aware — 
of their unsoundiiess, from their supposed tendency to promote piety 
and morality. But the good edects resulting (and such often have, 
apparently at least, resulted) from any false system, have a continual 
and rapid tendeuep towards docay^ while the evil fruits are home in con^- 
tinually increcisiny profusion^ and with more and more of poisonous Vnxu- 
riance,^^^ 

So much for tlio influence of Sabbath-observance upon “ truth, ho- 
nesty, and virtue.’^ As to the favourable influence on ‘‘sobriety’’ 
which Air Black ascribes to it, the Quakers, I imagine, Avill stand as 
favoui’ablo a comparison Avith the Sabbatarian citizens of Glasgow, as 
the Parisian slighters of the Sabbath notoriously do Avith tlie inha- 
bitants of Scotland at Jarg(?.f By going to church, and there hear- 

^ Essays on Some of the Dangex’s to Chi’istiaa Eaitli, &e., 2ii edit., 196. 

t On this subject wo liave tlm strong and uncxce[>tionable testiiuony of Dr 
Guthrie, in his l^leaon behalf of Drunkards ^ find cujainst Uruakenness, publislied 
at Edinburgh in 1850: — “ The writer of this spent, as a student, some 

five or six months in Paris. lie I’csided thci’e during the jicriod of the carni- 
val, and was spectator of a scene on the Boulevards, which would haA’^e made 
a sti*aiiger fancy that a large portion of its citizens had gone mad. Yet amid 
such scenes, and during that extended period, he saw but one case of intoxica- 
tion. We f\)und few among our French acquaintances who believed the Bible 
to be the Word of God. Wc found the temples of worship deserted, save by 
some women and a few old men. We counted on one occasion tliirty-tiiree 
theatres and places of amusement open on the Sabbath-day. And Ave met with 
many other things besides, to make us almost say with Abi'aham, ^ The fear of 
(xod is not in tliis place.’ Vet, although our avocations led us often through 
the worst parts of the city, and occa.sioiially late in the evening -in that city, 
containing then a population six times larger than Edinbui’gh — Ave saw but one 
drunken man, and no drunken Avoman. AVclJ — Ave ste 2 )pcd from the steamer 
upon one of the London quays, and had not gone xnariy paces, when our national 
pride was humbled, and any (Christianity we may have had was put to the blusli, 
by the disgusting spectacle of drunkards reeling along the streets, and filling 
the air with strange and horrid imprecations. In one hour we saw in London 

-and in Edinburgh, with all lier churches, and schools, and ixiety, we sec every 
day — more drunkenness than we saw in five long months in guilty Paris. 

‘ Tell it not in Gath^ ]mbrish it not in the streets of Askclon.’ Surely these 
facts disclose a state of things for which British Christians ought to blush.” 
To shew that France is by no means a solitary instance of superiority in this 
I'espect over fSabbath-kceping Scotland, Dr Guthrie adds : — “ A’ow, our expe- 
rience in this matter is very much the same as that of others, who have been 
similax'ly ])Jaoed, as we fouml in the corresponding statement of a book of Tra- 
vels in the Brazils,— the xvork of a gciitlcman who now presides over the Hor- 
ticultural Gardens in Ceylon. Jdost people know the low state of morality in 
the Brazils, that there the marriage tie is almost entirely loosed, and that priests 
and people are one swelteiung mass of corruption. This gentleman, glad to 
breathe once more the pure air of a religious land, reached Livei'pool on a 
•Sabbath moiming, but what was the scene which met him on his native shoi’es ? 
On that sacred day, ere he had spent as many hours in Liverpool as he had 
2)a.ased years in the Brazils, lie saw more drunkards than he had seen during 
his whole sojourn in a country where the oi*dinai'y decencies of life are laughed 
to scorn. Vvhether our nation is ox* is not the nmst drunken nation in the 
world, we leave others to settle; but surely these arc facts Avhich ought to fill 
us with shame.” — (P}). 27, 28.) 

At a ixxeeting of J ustices in Glasgow, on 29th November 1852, when the 
moans of recreation for the working classes were discussed, in connection with 
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ing sobriety aucl the other virtues reeommoiidcd, many may, aiul I 
doubt not do, receive nuudi benefit. But to expect that ilWodgcd 
and ill-educated people, who have no resources of science, litera- 
ture, or ainuseineut, wherewith to refresh tlieir spirits and occupy 
agreeably the afternoon of Sunday in this gloomy northern climate, 
should generally abstain from using the sole moans they have of be- 
coming cbeerful — to expect that a iomptatioii which, to a grave and 
heavy people like the Scotch, is infinitely stronger than it would be 
to the lively Parisians, even if their climate were as bad as ours and 
their means of recreation as few — to expect this, T say, is to expect 
what assuredly Avill nevei* bo realised as long as human nature con- 
tinues Avliat it is. Above all, the proscription of music on Sundays 
seems to mo to he AA^orthy only of barbarians. 

To the statcmoiits above quoted from Mr Younger, another Sabba- 
tarian has recently added the equally cheering information, that “ the 

ail application (which was granted) for the license of a rospeciahlc minor 
theatre, one of them, INtr David Hell of lilackhall, said, “ He hoped to see the 
day w'hon fiA^e or six steamers would leave the liroomiclaw every Sunday.’’ 
On this, a Glasgow paper, tJie Scotch lleforracru^ Gazette^ rcnuirks : — “ \V"e 
think ho was guilty of a little indiscretion in shocking the religious nerves of 
the minority. Wr Hell, in short, was a little too fast, and wont pevhajw a 
little too far ; hut Avhat did lUr W. Kidston mean, when ‘ ho inferred it was 
that gentlon)an’s intention to introduce continental immonility ? ’ Wo doubt 
if there be mure immoralitif in cn/y citt/ on the (Joulhirnt than just in this sanctified 
citij of Glasi/oiv itself y where (thanks to the Puritans) the people are excluded 
on fi^uiiday from even tiio llotanical Gardens, and shut up, like so many dogs 
in llieir kennels, or driven to dens of a far more degrading cliaracter, until it 
is time to recommence their work at six o’clock on Monday morning.’' 

On the 24th of the same month, there was iicld a meeting of the L*resb 3 »toi*y 
of Fidiiiburgh, at which Dv Muir declared “ his conviction, that if such places 
of amusement as the (Crystal i’alace wore alloAved to he opened during non- 
canoiiical hours, as they were calloil, on Sundays, tlie result of it would be to 
bring on this country the whole of the aboiainations of the CorUinent, where the 
hours after divine service were given up to aimiscmcnt, and vain and idle re- 
creation and protligacy.'* For my part, 1 should regard the Continental abo- 
mination” of sobriety as a very good result and, as for pi^ojla/acf/, we are 
so well supplied with that already on Sundays in our large towjis (though it 
shews itself less “ before folk” here than on the (’ontinent^, that no appreciable 
increase of it under the baneful inlluence of the Crystal Palace is likely to take 
place. If our clergy had the advantage of seeing the Continental nations for 
themselves, they would learn that wherever the natural character of the jjeople 
resembles that of the Scotch, (as in liolhuid and Nortliern Germany,) they be- 
have at least as virtuously us we do, notwithstanding their non-observance of the 
Puritanical Sabbath. The author of that beautiful and thoughtful volume, fJ'om- 
jjanions of my Solitade, (Mr Helps,) writing of a Sunday evening in Germany, 
says: — I wandered amongst the various groups of quiet, decorous, beer-imbib- 
i ug Germans, who, in family-parties, had come out to these gardens to drink their 
beer, smoke their pipes, and hear some music. In those fortunate regions they have 
not made a ghanly idol of the Snndayy (P. 127. See also pp. 27, 37, 102.) My 
own observations in Germany, as well as the inueh wider experience of several 
friends wlio have resided for considerable jieriods there, confirm the conclusion 
to which 1 think the study of human iiatui'e leads, that to iiinkc a ghastly idol of 
Sunday as the *Seotch do, is iwsitively conducive to drunkenness and profligacy. 
To this subject I shall return in Koto L. ; at present, I conclude by transcribing 
this excellent maxim from Burke’s Letter to Sir Hercules Laiigrishe :■ — “ Laav- 
VlJL KNJOYMI3NT IS THE SUilEST METHOD TO PREVENT UNLAWFUL GRATIFICA- 
TION.” — {Works of Edmund BurkCy vol. vi., p. 312, ed. 1323), 
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morality of tlio Sabbath heAny incontrovertiUe^ tluj keeping of the day 
holy unto the Loi’d is as truly and unalterably a part of’ the moral 
law, as to honour and obey parents ainl magistrates, — to abstain from 
falsehood, theft, and murder. The authority of man may claim to set 
aside the obligation of any of tlie other commaiulments as soon as that 
of the fourth.”^- 

This would he exti’emely well fitted to allay men’s fear for the safety 
of the Sabbath, if they did not see plainly that the ‘‘ imdebatcable” 
and “ incontrovertible” morality of Sabbatli-observanco is extensively 
and powerfully controverted,” oven in the Sabliatarian camp. Dr 
Bound himself, the man who first in England hoisted the »Sabbatarian 
colours, admits that the Fourth Commandment “ was given in the 
heginniug not so much hy the light of nature as the rest of the nine 
conimanduicnls were, hut by express woi’ds, when Giod sanctified it. 
For though this ho the law of nature that some days should be sepa- 
rated to (iod’s worship, as appears by the practice of the Gentiles; 
yet that it should bo every seventh day^ the liord liiinself set down in 
express words ; which otherwise hy the light of nature they could never have 
fouud.'^^'\ 

If the duties prescribed in the Fourlh Commandment rest upon a 
law written on the heart and grafted on the constitution of man, how 
was it possible for the acute and learned Baxter to declare that they 
are “ but of positive institution, and not naturally known to man, as 
other duties areV”J bow can Dv M^Crie aflirm that “it is only from 
ilie law of rovc?latioii that wo learn Sabbatical duty” ?§ and how 
could the accomplished Dr Barrow eoncludo, that “seeing in its own 
nature the l^^nirth G'omimindmcnt dilfeveth from the rest of the Ton 
Jiaws, the obligation thereto being not, disceriiildy to natural light, 
grounded in the reason of the thing, wo can nowise be assured that an 
universal and perpetual oliligatioii thereto Avas intended, or that its 
obligation did extend fiirlber than to the Joavs, to Avliom it was as a 
Jbnnal laAv delivered, and upon special considoraiions severely incul- 
cated ; to whose humour, condition, and circiiiiistaiices, it might also 
perhaps be particularly suited.” |j 

According to Bishop Taylor, the vest Avhicli the Jews aawc com- 
manded to observe on the Sabbath, “ being only commemorative of 
tlicir deliA'oranco from the Egyptian servitude, Avas not moral, nor 
l)crpetiial ; it could be dispensed Avilh at the command of a prophet; 

^ Sabbath Trading : An Address to tlie f^liai'cholders of the Caledonian and 
other Railway Lines, p. 7. Edinburgh, 1852. 

t Round on the Sabbath, 2d. ed, pp. 11, lb; quoted in Hoyliii's History of 
the Sabbath, Tart 1., p. lb. Dr Round’s book was brst publislied in 1595. 

j; Works, vol. xix., p. 186. ~ -A few pages farther on iie siiys: ‘‘ It is of the 
law of nature (that is, known by natural liglit without other revelation), 
1. That (Jod should he worshipped ; 2, That societies sliould assemble to do it 
together ; 3. That some set time should be separated statedly to that use; 4. That 
it should be done with the whole heart, witliout worldly diversions or distrac- 
tions. Rut I know nothing in nature alone from whence a man can prove that, 
1, It must be cither just one day in seven ; 2. Or, just Avliat day of the seven 
it must be ; 3, Nor just Avhat degree of rest is necessary : though reason may 
discern that one day in seven is a very convenient proportion." - (P. 187.) 

§ Memoirs of Sir A, Agnew, p. 152. 

11 Exposition of the Decalogue; RarroAvV Works, ed. 1847, vol. ii., p. 572. 
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it Wfis tlispojised with at tlio cominaiul of Jotsluia, — it was hrokon at 
the siege of Jci'ieho, — it always yielded when it clashed with the duty 
of any other coiiiinaiulrneiit ; it was not observed by the priests in the 
Temple, nor in the stalls by the herdsman, nor in the house by the 
‘ major-domo;’ but they did lead the ox to water, and 'circumcised 
a son ; that is, it yielded to charity, and to religion, not only to a moral 
dnty, but to a ceremonial^ and therefore could not oblige us. But that 
Avhicli remained Avas imitable ; the natural religion which was used 
upon the Jewish festivals Avas fit also for the holidays of Christians.”* 

A century aftorAvards Ave find Dr Jortin writing in a similar 
strain : — 

God gave the Jews tAvo sorts lof laAvs. 

‘‘ He gave them hiAVS requiring of them actions AAdiich Avero good 
and right in themselves antecedently to those laws, and Avhich are of 
jAcrpctual obligation, as pietj^ purity, mercy, justice, and the like. 
These are moral laAA^s. 

‘‘ Ho gaA"o tliem l;iws commanding or forhiddingHhings Avhich ap- 
peared indifferent iji their own nature, but wore intended, without 
question, for wise and good purposes. Such Avere, to oiler sacrifices, 
to observe a strict rest upon the seventh day, not to j)lough or sow 
the scA^iiith year, and the like. These are positive, ritual, ceremo- 
nial h'lWS. 

‘‘ Now, though both are to be observed, as far as is possible, Avith 
the utmost care and caution, yet, in case they sliould over interfere, 
the latter in reason ought to give place, as less useful, less weighty 
and important. So likoAviso say the prophets, declaring that God 
will have mercy and not sacrifice, — namely, Avhero both cannot bo bad ; 
that he prefers morality to j’ites and ceremonies, Avhero tlie one or the 
other must be loft iiiidoiie.”| 

The remark of Bishop AV^Jirhui'ton lias already boon quoted (p. 169), 
that bad the JoAvisb Sabbath been a moral and not \\ poi^itive institu- 
tion, it could not have been employed as a partition-Avall to si*.parate 
the JcAvs from otlior nations. To that remark 1 see no possibility of 
a reply. 

On the other hand, Bishoj) Burnet discusses this point as IblloAvs : 
— With respect to tlie morality of the Sabbath,” says ho, “ it ought 
to be observed, that those things are said to be morale and of the laAV 
of nature, Avliichare in tliomsolves rational and fit to bo done, though 
there Avas no express coinmand to enjoin it. So tliat Avliere there 
is a great equity in the tiling itself, enough to sway a rational and 
honest man to the doing it; this is to be esteemed moral, and autho- 
rised by the law of nature. That is of positive institution Avliicli is 
obsci'A’^ed only because it is commanded, and hath no intrinsical good- 
]iess or reason in itself to recommend it to our practice, but oldigeth 
only upon the injunction and authority of anotlior : as, for instance, 
it is naturally good to obey our parents, to abstain from murder, theft, 
adultery ; and to do unto others as Ave Avould like to have done unto 
us. Those things Ave are obliged unto by the very light of reason 
and principle of nature, though there had been no written laAA^ of God 

^ Buctor Dubitantium, J3. ii., cli. 2, Rule 0, § 58 ; \1^orks, vol. xii., p. 425. 
t Or Jortin’s A^orks, vol. ix., p. 111. 
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to impose The Bishop contends for the moral nature 

of the duty to keep holy one day in seven, upon tlie ground that 
*‘a convenient portion of our time is due niilo the service and wor- 
ship of God, hy natural and moral right,” and that ‘‘wo ourselves, 
had it been loft to us, could 'not have set a])art less time for his ser- 
vice than God hath done.” To which 1 reply, that under the Chris- 
tian law, God is to he served and worshipped every day of our lives ; 
that the Jewish Sabbath was not aj)poiuted for the service and wor- 
ship of God, but (besides its use as “a sign”) solely for the re- 
freshment of man and beast ;f and that, besides, there is not the 
slightest ground in reason or history, for affirming that the light ot* 
nature would have made known" to mankind any such duty as 
that of consecrating the seventh day of the week, or any particular 
day whatever, to the religious service of God. If there is really “a 
great equity in the thing itself, enough tOvSway a rational and honest 
man to the doing it,” how comes it to pass that neither Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Luther, Milton, nor Chillingt^'orth, recog- 
nised the duty of esteeming one day in seven above the others, or 
wholly devoting the seventh or any other day to religious exercises ? 

l^ven Dr Wardlaw admits (though willi the caution of a Glasgow 
minister, aware of the risk ho runsof treading on the toes ol* Puritani- 
cal prejudice), that the Sabbath, “considered as the setting apart of a 
special day for a special purpose,” is “ a positive institute” merely. J 
“ Per aught wo can perceive,” says he, “ God might have created the 
world in seven days, and r<‘slcd on the eighth ; or in nine days, and 
roslod on the tentli. In the latter case, instead ol weeks of seven 
days, we should have had decades. AVo do not feel, in making such a 
suiiposition, any thing* at all incongruous — any thing in the least de- 
gree revolting to onr moral jndnciples. If we do, a niomont’s exc^imi- 
nation of the feeling will satisfy us, tJiat it arises entirely fi om the 
association of saevedness with the actually existing arrangement; aiid 
that, had this arraiigeinont heon one of decades, instead of weeks, the 
feeling would have been exactly tlio reverse of what it is ; the sacred- 
ness being attached to the tenth day, and the iinoasjMnisgiving to the 
seventh.”§ Yet he thinks it “truly surprising” to find Archbishop 
Whately saying, “ The dogma of the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster (in their Confession of Faith), that the observance of the Sab- 
bath is part of the Moral law, is to me uticrly iinintelligihle.” The 
reasons of his surprise are in their turn “ surprising” — assuming as 
they do, Isfc, that “ the worshii) of God, and the cultivation of the 
principles of piety^ or true religion,” are duties enjoijicdhy the Fourth 
Comuuuidmeut ; and, 2dly, that the obvious utility of “ stated sea- 
sons” of social worship imposes on us, as a moral duty, the obligation 
to keci) holy a certain day of the Aveek by abstinence from labour 

^ Sermon on the Fourth Commandment, in Knox's Family Leetiux’s, p. 2o/ . 

t The I’easous of this opinion will he given in Kote li. At present I merely 
add, that the duty of public w'orship is by no means called in question here : 
all that I atlirm is, that the Fourth Cominaudmeut never >vas tiic foundation 
of that duty even to the Jew-s, nor, although it wei*e of universal and j)erpotual 
obligation, would he the foundation of the duty to us. 

X Discourses on tlie Babbath, p. 75. 

§ Pages 79, 80. 
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dining the whole of its course. 13ut 1 quite agree with him in 
lioldiiig, thnt, even supposing the Sahbath-law to be positive and 
not moral, it w ould be binding on all men at this day, if it were not a 
law peculiar to the Mosaic economy, but (as ho tliiiiks it is, and I 
think it is not) an uiircpealed law jjrescrVbed to tlio human race at the 
creation. ‘^Persons aro apt to fancy,” says he, “that, in order to 
prove an ancient iilstitutio^n not to he hinding, they have nothing to 
do but to sboAv it to be of wdiat they call a positive nature. Put this 
is obviously a mistake. An observance wdiicli can jdcad tlio positive 
cnactim?iits of divine authority, is as really of moral obligation, so 
long as it continues unrepealcd, as if it wore one of the oteriiat and 
universal princij>les of right and' wrong. Who will presume to in- 
terpose his authority, to set aside what the will of Deity has enacted ? 
No will but bis own can abrogate his o\Yn institutions.”'^ Not a 
doubt of it. Altlioiigb, intrinskally^ the thing imposed by the pre- 
cept continues unaltered, whoever finds sufficient evidence tliat a 
positive law has been given him by the Deity, is morally bound 
to perform the duty required — “ it being as reasonable and fit,” sj^ys' 
Dr Chandler, “ that I should attend to the voice and wdll of the Sii- 
])rcmo Being in external revelation, as that 1 shouhl suhinit to the 
voice and Avill of (irod by reason or internal rcvelation.”f If, tluu), 
the law that the seventh day of the ^veek shall ho sanctified is univer- 
sal and unrepealed, tluive issurelj^ great impiety in sanctifying another 
day in its place. 

By Dr Lorimor, the subject of the last few' paragraphs is handled 
in a truly original way. " “In regard,” says he, “to the ohjectiou 
to tho moral obligalion of tlio Sahballi-law^ on the score that, un- 
like the others, it docs not rise out ol‘ the necessary relations in Avliich 
men stand to God and to each other — relations iiulepcmhint of posi- 
tive institutions — 1 answ er ; It is hy no }noans clear that all tlio Com- 
inandmeiits (the seventh fur instance) are founded ojj reason or con- 
science — that, on the (‘ontravy, the early and universal prevalence of 
l)olygamy seems a plain proof that the scriplnral law^ of marriage is 
as much matter of positive institution as the appropriation of the 
seventh portion of time to tho service of God besides, tho particular 
amount of time, a day in seven, may be, yea, certainly is, positive, 
while the prianplc of a stated season for worship is inoral.”J 

l-'h-om this w^e learn Dr Loriinor’s opinions to be — 

1. That to roinove on objection to the moral obligation of ono com- 
mandment, it is. well to affirm tliat tlie same objection may apply to 
others, and at all events seems plainly io apply to one of them. 

2. '^l^hat j)ol 3 ^gamy wm.s forbidtlen to the Jeivs by tlio Seventh Com- 
mandment, which iftontions adultery alone ;§ and the Rev. Mr Mont- 
gomery’s notions aliout polygamy are erroneous. 

3. iMiat tho Seventh Commandment is thereforo a positive and not 
a moral precept ; although, in a former page, Dr Lorimei* lays much 

Discourses on the Sabbath, x>' "70. 

t main iteasons for being a (.'hristian. Uy Sainuol Chandler, D.I). Lon- 
don, 'U730. In Watson’s ('oil. of Thcol. Tracts, vol. iii., x>, 480. 

I /The Protestant or the Popish 8abbath ? p. G3. 

§ With the Jews this word had a more limited signification than with us. 
See Kitto’s r3'cbq7. of Bib. Tiit., vol. i.. p. 77. 
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stresis upon tlio allogtsd fact, that in Ezekiel xxiii. 3S, “ Sahbath viola- 
tion is classed with the greatest moral oflences, such as the murder of 
children, afhdterj/, sacrilege” (]>. 55). From which passage, again, 
it appears that, in his opinion, not only adultery hut sacrilege defil- 
ing God’s sanctuary,” i.e. the temple at Jerusalem, is the phrase in 
Ezekiel) is a moral olfenco capable of being committed by Gentile 
Christians ; and that he regards as one and the same thing the mou- 
tioniug of duties in succession^ and the classing'^ of them together 
as duties of the same species. And, 

4.. That, after all, the objection under consideration mag he^ gea^ 
certainlg is^^^ well founded ; but to cojinterbalaiice this fact, “ the pr/i/- 
ciple of a stated season for wonsiur,” to which the Four th Commanfi- 
ment docs not oven alliido, is moral” ! 

Admirable logic, worthy of the cause in which it is cmidoyed I 

To say, as Dr Arnold for instance does, that we are bound by tie 
spirit of the Fourth Commandment, hccause we are not lit to do witli- 
oiXt” the ohservanco of the Sunday, f is a confused and incorrect way of 

^ There is an excellent demonstration of the jDosUivc character of the Fourth 
Comniandiuent in Dr .James Foster's iSormons, vol. iv., p. 2G0. l^ut as the fact 
is siitTiciently admitted hi the passages above quoted from .Sabbatarian writers, 
his argument need not be presented here. 

t “ Tlie real fjuestion,” says lie, “ is, Are we right in keeping the .Sunday, 
or are we not right ? The Fourth Commandment does not answer this question 
by itself; no, not though it be used every Kuuday in our own service. For wo 
do not keexJ the l^ourith Oomnuuidmcnt, seeing that we do not keep holy the 
seventh day, but the first ; not the day on which Cfod rested from all his works, 
but tile day on which he raised up Jesus from the dead. And as to altering a 
command of the Daw, he must know little of the obedience which the Law re- 
quires, who could think that men might alter it at their disi^rction.” — (Serniotis^ 
by Thomas Arnold, D.D., vol. iii., p. 286. London, 1834.) 

‘^Neither the Fourth Commandment,” says Archbishoji IVhately, nor any 
other hiAv enjoining the observance of the seventh day of the week in memory 
of the close of the creation, is regarded by Christians as binding on them. For 
if it were, they would be bound strictly to obey it, as it was given. For the 
Apostles — wlio, themselves, as Jews, kept the Sabbath-day, and also, as Chris- 
tians, assembled for worship on the Lord’s Day ’ never made a change of the 
Sabbath from the seventh day to the first. And no Church, consisting of un- 
inspired men, has any right to change any divine ordinance designed for them, 
lint the Mosaic law liaving come to an end, and moreover having never been 
binding on C entiles, a Christian Church is left to deteriiunc what days shall he 
set apart.” — {Intvoductorif Ijeasona on the Ilhloro of Iteli^ious p. 130, 

2d. cd., Ijondon, 1849.) 

It thus appears that these two eminent theologians have fouiul in the New 
Testament no repeal of the seveiith-day-Sahbath law, and no record of the in- 
stitution of a first-day Sabbath. What are commonly called ‘‘proofs” from 
the Christian Scriptures, of a transference of the Sabbath from the seventh day 
to the first, would excite only ridicule among educated men, if they were not 
adduced on behalf of a foregone conclusion. These so-called proofs we shall 
have occasion to consider in Note H. 

When, at a meeting of the Kdinburgh and Glasgow Uaihvay Company, I put 
Whately’s opinion into the mouth of an imaginary Kabbiii, in the terms appear- 
ing at pages 11 and 12 of this volume, they were received with a storm of 
disapprobation ; but among the clerical shareholdox’s present, none attcmjxted 
to refute them. The report of this part of the proceedings, in the Scotsman of 
1 3th March 1850, is as follows : - Mr Cox proceeded to illustrate his principles, 
by sui>posing the shares of the railway to have been purcliased to such an ox- 
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Avriting ; for only laws, and not tho spirit of theiit, can with propriety 
bo said to bind. Tho right proposition is, that we aro bound by Avhat- 
over natural hiAvs the laws.of any nation embody ; and, though you may 
call the natural law embodied in a Jewish law ‘‘ the spirit” of that law, 
tho jiatiiral law so embodied binds us no otherwise than through its own 
independent and eternal force as a law of nature. This is Avell and 
pithily stated by Arch)>ishop Whately in one of his minor pnblica- 
cations, where he is speaking of tlie moral duties coinnianded in tlie 
Jewish code. “ Of course,” says he, “ Christians arc hound to prac- 
ti>se these and all other moral duties. But that is hocaiiso these are, in 
themselves, duties ; not because they aro enjoiiuxl in the Law of 

Moses ; M’liich was designed for tho one people of Israel. 

In the grojit controversy about state churches which took place in 
Scotland ahont twenty years ago, this point, or at least one substan- 
tially the same, was brouglit under discussion by Dr Inglis, in bis 
Vindication of Ecelcsinstind Efitahlishtucniii. In Chapter 1., Section 1., 
he has occasion to consider and oppose tlic argument, “that iimhn-the 
Mosaic dis])onsation the government cxerciscil over the peculiar jioople 
of (rod was a Thcocmcy^ and iiiat tho procedure under it cannot, for 
that reason, lie regardiid as aii (‘xainple.” lie admits that in some 
instances thej’' acted in a manner whicJi, Avithout tho control and di- 
rection of God, Avould have been “ iinwarrantaldo,” and in which, con- 
sequendy, we, Avho arc destitute of siipornatiiral giii(Ianc(j, aro nowise 
hound to follow them. But this, he aTgiies, is no reason wliy wo 
should not imitate actions of a diflcrcnt kind, “if avo only find it in 
our power lo make tho requisite distinction” liotwccn wdiat wc ouyht 
to imitate and what avc ovifht not. “ Were tho inca.ns and tho rule of 
distinction in any measure dubious,” he proceeds, “ thei’e might he 
cause for hesitation. But the principle which is to guide us, in dis- 
tinguishing those acts of administration, which maybe faiidy regarded 
as an example, from otliers i.o Avhich the objection in quosl.iou applies, 
is so precise and unequivocal that ^ he Avho runs may road.’ U' liat- 
ever wo find inconsistenl Avith tliat moral la-w, wliicli God hath pr( 3 - 
scribed for llie regulation of bnman conduct, is clcarlj^ an exception 
fpoin Avhat Ave either may or ought to imitate. But on the othi?r liaiid, 
and so far as concerns the present objection, whatever appears lo he 
consistent witb the great law of moral obligation, and is at tlie same 
time oxeniplifictl by the kings of Israel and Judab, avo may certainly 
regard as an object of imitation, just in proportion to the evidence 
Avbich we have that their government Avas either approved by God, or 
AA^as under liis immediate control and direction. . . . If avo bo, in 

the first place, satisfied that the conduct in question is not incom- 
patible Avitli the laws of eternal and immutahle obligation, it is not to 
be supposed that, under tho guidance of an honest heart, wo can beat 

tent by Jewish capitalists, that a majority of Jewish Directors had been placed 
at the Hoard, and had stopj)cd all the trains on Saturday; and he argued that 
those who now oppose the Sunday trains could not consistently object to sucli a 
proceeding, but must eitlier allow it to be justifiable, or avail themselves of 
that very right of private judgment wdiich they at present practically disregard. 
Tki^ portion of his address was received with iMrATllSNCls AND DISAPPIIOHATION, 
mingled y^ith applausc.'^^ 

^ Introductory Lessons on the History of Holigious Worship, p. 66. 
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a loss to jiulgo wliothor, as an oxaniplo, it bo or bo not ai)plicablo to 
our own case ; nor is it easy to perceive how, in such circumstances, 
wc can escape fi’oin a moral obligation to imitato.” - 

To this tho reply of Mr Andrew Marshall appears to ino conclu- 
sive. If,” says he, ‘‘ you ap])cal to tho Mosaic institution in favour 
of your Ecclesiastical Establishments, why do you not appeal to it as a 
whole ? Who gives you authority to cut and cavvo upon it ? Are you 
not bound to take it as it stands, or not at all? We are entitled to 
demand an answer to these questions, and wo know what that answer 
must be. Wc know you must concede tliat the Alosaic institution is no 
longo'i* obligatory — that much of it was local — that nincdi of it was pe- 
culiar to tho Hiiiie tlien presojit’ — that miicli of it sei’vcd for the ‘ex- 
ample and shadow of heavenly things,’ and has now passed away. Bnt 
you givens toiinderslaml that you contend only for the spirit of it, not 
the form — for the ethereal part, not the grosser part. Von make your 
appeal to what is moral in it, andAvhat, ofcanirse, ishindlug* in all places 
and at all times. It is easy, you say, to distinguish what is ‘ typigal and 
figurative,’ from wlmt is ‘moral and exomplary.’ ‘Under tlic guid- 
ance of an honest heart,’ you conceive we can. he at no loss to judge 
what is, and wliat is not, ‘ coni])at.ible Avitli tho laws of etiu-iial and 
immutable obligation.’ Now, without saying whether Ecclesiastical 
EstahlLsliments arc compatible Avith such obligation or not, (a point 
Avhich may he more fully considi-rodaftorAvards,) 1 must lake (he lilxu’ty 
to slicAV you, that, reasoning in this manner, you laiidy give up your 
scriptural avgumoiit, derived from tho Old Testament. Jly yonr oavu 
shcAving, the ostahlishmont of religion nnder the Old Testament, is 
binding on us only in so far as it Avas moral. Jint in so f/u’ as it v\ts 
moral it ishindinff ott v/n, inflrpendattltj of the Scrq)lurcs. ConseqaenfJ// it 
follows, hij the strictest lotjical dahtefion, that the scrijdimil part of the oh-- 
liijatioii is redticed to a nonGniU/d'^^ 

That is to say — instead of dotermining, by an ai)pcal to tho laAV of 
nature, Avhafc precepts of tho JeAvish law are moral, and then obey- 
ing them because (hey agree Avith lln^ laAV of nature, we shall find it a 
shorter and equally olfective proceeding to obey the law of naluro itself, 
Avitliout encumbering ourselves Avith intermediate rules which Aver# 
iiCA^cr prescribed to any hut tho Joavs. The circnilons process of Dr 
Inglis is like sotting a steam-engine to turn a mill l)y pumping Avater 
upon the buckets of its Avlieel ; instead of dispensing Avith tho Avhecl 
altogether, and connecting the moving poAVor directly Avith tho grind- 
ing machinery.J 

A Avritcr in JSFew England Puritan, quoted by the Rev. Mont- 
gomery in the pamphlet foniiorly criticised, observes on this subject — 

^ A Vindication of Eccle.siastical Establishments. Jly John Inglis, D.D. 
Second edition, pp. 37-41, ridinhurgh, 1834. 

t Ueply to Dr Jnglis’s Vindication of Ecclesiastical Establislinients. Uy 
Andrew MarsliuJl. Ulasgow, 1834. Ep. 87, 88. 

J Nobody will question the soundness of what Coiiybcaro and Sherlock affirm 
in the following passages: — 

To destroy the life of another man Avithout sufficient cause or proA ocation, 
is so clearly wrong that no person who thinks at all can misjudge about it.'* — 
{Conyheare^s Defence of Revealed p. 86.) 

The Jews had a law, commanding that they should honour their father 
and their mother ; which implied an obligation on children to support and 
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“ A.S the Jewish code, as a code^ expired by its own liniita.tioiis at the 
coining of Christ, none of its precepts have any force, derived from the, 
circumstance that they stand in that code. Tlio force which any of its 
precepts has, conics from the inherent justice and adaptedness seen to 
reside in those procepis. They are not repealed, simply hecausc God 
cannot repeal what is intrinsically right. Yet as the code of whicli 
they niako a part is as a code repealed, these single and iinropoalablo 
precepts stand on the same ground with similar principles of naiural 
justice found in the laws of any nation foreign to us. They are bind- 
ing on us because they are right, and not because the legislators of a 
foreign nation enacted them. The statutes of the Hebrew^ code are 
the municipal laws given by God, acting as the legislator of a nation, 
to us foreign, ^who Avas not at the time legislating' for us ; and his pre- 
cepts in that capacity bear as much and no more authority over us 
than do those of Solon, so far as both equally conform to principles of 
essential right. Those of cacdi are binding on us hecaiise they are rights 
and nci because the author of the code exerts his authority over 
us.”* 

mOfintiihi Ihoir- indigent parents — a precept in itself so just and reasonable, 
that it is one of the prime laws of nature.*' — {^hcrloc.k's ^Vorksy vol. iii., p. 81.) 

There will be less unauiniity, however, in admitting the truth of this asser- 
tion of Samuel llutlierford as to the punishment of seducers to idolatry : — 

The express law of Clod, and of nature written in the heart of all, proveth 
that the seducer should die. Dent. *13 : Mf a prophet or a dreamer arise, and 
say. Let us go after other gods, ho shall be put to death.’ That in no Umporary 
law ohliging the Jews only.'" — {J^'ree JJispniatioji, cl’c., i>. 185.) 

Dr Graves says that the sixth and subsequent commandments “coincide with 
the clear dictate's of reason, and proliibit crimes which human laws in general 
have prohibited as plainly destructive of social happiness. ]lut it was of in- 
finite importance,” he adds, — avoiding, be it observed, the use of the woi*d 
cesb'Uy — “ it was of infinite importance to rest the prohibitions, ^Tliouslialt 
not kill, — Thou shalt not commit adultery, — Thou shalt not steal, — Thou shalt 
not bear false witness,’ not jncsrely on the deductions of reason, but also on the 
weight of a divine authority,” — (Lectures on the Pentateuch, vol. i., p. 231.) If, 
instead of “ the weight of a divine authority” (in the sense of revelation), he 
had here said “the admonitions of conscience,” his proposition would have been 
ilill move in accordance with the actual method of the divine government of 
the world ; for God has spoken through the conscience far more extensively 
than by iricans of revealed laws. Jjet any one read the narrative of the cup 
in Benjamin’s sack (Gen. xliv.), and say whether the sense of the turpitude 
of theft was not as strongly felt before the giving of the Decalogue as after 
it. Among the Jlomans, it may be added, the sense of justice appears from 
their laws to have been at least as acute as among the Hebrews ; and in an in- 
stance related in Acts xxv. 16, wc find Festus the Roman governor giving an 
admirable lesson in fair play to the Jewish persecutors of Paul, who, it seems, 
were impatient to have judgment against him without allowing him an op- 
portunity of self-defence. “To whom 1 answered,” says Festus, “It is not 
the manner of the Romans to deliver any man to die, before that he which is 
accused have the accusei's face to face, and have license to answer for himself 
concerning the crime laid against him.” The persons to whom this pithy 
speech was addressed were “ tlie chief priests and the ciders of the Jews 
men familiar with the Mosaic law from their youth. 

It is notorious that the laws of modern Europe arc based chiefly on those of 
the Roman Empire, and haveborrowed comparatively little from the Mosaic code. 

^ See Mr Montgomery’s pamphlet on Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
p. 44. The italics appear in the extract as it is given by him, and are probably 
in the original. 
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By Mr Montgomery ‘this passage is described as containing a view 
which is “ stated in such a way as to make it offensive to a vast num- 
ber of Christian minds.” If there is any unfairness in the reasoning, 
or impiety in the tone, of the American writer, it is fit that tlie offence 
which ho is said to have given to these Christian minds sliould have 
boon taken by them. But I confess my inability to perceive in the 
paragraph anything calculated to offend a lover of truth, freedom, and 
temperate discussion ; nay, the statements contained in it seem to me 
so incontrovertible, that 1 heartily wish Mr Montgomery had thought 
proper to specify the unpleasant qualities which disgust him. By 
doing so, ho would have gratified a desire which I have long* felt to 
SCO what can be said on the other side of this important question. 
When the x)assago fell under my notice in his pamphlet, I congratu- 
lated myself on the in'ospect of finding at the close of it such a reply 
as it evidently demands ; but great Avas my disappointment at find- 
ing only this : — “ It is not altogether unpleasant to find such a cause advo^ 
cated in such axoay ; nor is it very tvonderful that a person capable ofemui^ 
dating such vieivs^ should emptloy himself in endeavouring to remove any 
prohibition of the Icind now under consideratiotd^ ! The smile with which 
this silly comment is dolivci'cd, might easily be inistakeii for a sar- 
donic simper, intended to conceal the smilor’s consciousness of ina- 
bility to meet argument with argument ; but when it is considered 
that if any sucb consciousness had been present in his mind, be Avould 
not have inserted the American paragraph at fill, but have allowed 
it to remain in obscurity along with the 15th verse of the 21st chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, the conclusion is irresistible that his self-gratu- 
lation is perfectly sincere. 

That which history proves to he really natural and universal in the 
grounds of tho Jewish Sabbath, is expressed in the following words of 
Archbishop Sumner : — “ Reuaxattox is certainly advantageous, and 
probably even necessary, to the bodily and mental powers. Every age 
has found it so : the ancients sought it in their games and Spectacles ; 
the warlike exertions of savages are followed by fi^asts and carousals: 
the man of busiuoss and the man of literature alike indulge in their 
season of rest ; tho peasant and tho artisan relax on the Sabbath, in 
their occasional festivals, at wakes, and fairs, and barvcst-bomc.”^‘ 

^ Records of the Oi’eation, vol. ii., p. 311. — In penning this passage, the author 
may have had in view the following sentences in Dr liarrow’s Exposition of the 
Decalogue : — In all wise and civil societies, some provision ever hath been 
made, by appointing festival times, for the practice of such duties, in some kind 
or degree ; * Tlie founders of laws (saith JSeneca) did institute festival days, that 
men should publicly be constrained to cheerfulness ; interposing, as necessary, 
a temperament of their pains .’ — * Legum condi tores festos instituerunt dies, ut 
ad hilaritatem homines publico cogerentur, tanquam neccssarium laboribus iii- 
terponentes temperainentum.’ — (Sen, de Tranq. An,) Plato, with n more admir- 
able sagacity, refers the invention, or first institution, of such times unto God 
himself: ‘ The gods’ (saith he, that is, the Divine Providence administering 
affairs here by the ministry of inferior invisible powers, according to his no- 
tion and manner of speaking), ^ pitying mankind, born to painful labour, ap- 
pointed, for an ease and cessation from their toils, the recourses of festival 
seasons observed to tho gods.’--- ©£«< oiKTii^uns to twv tvi^ovov ^itpuKos 

avtt^KuXots TB otvToTf TMV oTOvojv BTu^xvTo Tuv Bo^TUv ufActflag toTs hoTf ds 

Leg. ii. p. 787.) Thus, I say, reason acknowledges the substance of these duties, 

1 ' 
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l^tated seasons of repose from lahom’ — this, and this only, is the “ prin- 
ciple,” the “ spiidt,” the essential idea of the Jewish Sahhath. “ Six 
days tliou shalt do thy work, and on the seventh day thou shalt rest : 
that thine ox and thine ass may rest, and the son of thy handmaid, 
and the stranger, may ho refreshed.”* How tho time thus set free 
from labour should ho spent, is a separate aud most important question, 
on which tho Fourth Commandinout throws no light wliatever. And 
this is a wise silence. After indicating so distinctly tho purpose of the 
institution, it was expedient to leave each man to choose for himself 
the most suitable means of ctfecting it. For no general rule could 
apply to all — no manner of “ refreslmicnt” is equally adapted to 
young and old, to strong and weak, to the learned and ignorant, to 
men of one taste or talent, aud men -of another tsiste or talent, to tho 
refined and coarse, to sedentary workers aud the beavers of burdens, 
to tailors, weavers, scribes, smiths, labourers, and ploughmen. 

The classical proverb, Non semper arcum tendit “ Wisely 

Apollo oft unstrings his bow.” is but another exin'ession of the prin- 
ciple of the Fourth Comniandnient. Among the Romans, “ in a re- 
ligious point of view alt days of the year were either dies festi, or dies 
prqfesti, or dies intercisi. According to the definition given by Mac- 
robins, dies festi were dedicated to the gods, and spent with sacri- 
fices, rejiasts, games, and other solemnities ; dies profesti belonged to 
men for the administration of their private and public afiairs. . . . 
Dies intercisi wore common between gods and men, that is, partly de- 
voted to the worship of tho gods, jiartly to the transaction of ordinary 

business.”! 

“ As it is impossible,” says a late Sabbatarian writer, “ to recon- 
cile Sabbath railway traflic with tho observance of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, Railway Companies must proceed cither by defying it alto- 
gether, or by assuming that tho commandment has boon rescinded or 

and approves the securing their performance, as a good end, or fit matter of 
law, both divine and human. But as to the circumstantial determination of 
measure and manner ; that a ao.venlh day precisely should be assigned ; that a 
total cessation from labour for man and beast should be prescribed ; this is 
above reason to discern a necessity of, oi* a conveniency in comparison witli 
other limitations in those respects devisable and practicable : nor can we as- 
suredly resolve the obligation thereto into any other ground than tho pleasure 
of the most wise Author of this law, who did see what was most fit to be pre- 
scribed to those whom this law concerned.” — (Harrow^s Works, vol. ii., j). 572.) 

It may be added that Jlr Barrow, for reasons given, agrees with “ the judg- 
ment of the ancient Christians, Justin Martyr, irenmus, Tertullian, &c., who 
refer the first institution of the Sabbath to Moses, affirming (that which indeed 
the history by its total silence concerning the Sabbath before him sufficiently 
doth seem to confirm) that the patriarchs were not obliged thereto, nor did prac- 
tise it,” — (P. 571.) He quotes the words of Justin and Irenscus, and refers to 
Tertullian adv. J ud. ii. 4 ; but as I ascribe, no particular importance to the opin- 
ions of men whose means of interpreting the Scriptures were in this case no 
better than our own, it seems unnecessary to transcribe the passages. 

As to tli'e natural grounds of the Sabbath, see Dr Samuel Clarke’s Sermons, 
vol. vi., p. 171, ed. 1820; Sermon 161, ‘^On tho ifature and End of the Sab- 
bath.” 

Exodus xxiii. 12. 

t Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 340, Art, Diks. 
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modified.”* But surely they are not restricted to these two alterna- 
tives ! Such of them, at least, as aro not Jews, may proceed uf>on the 
belief that the Fourth Commandment is a Jewish law, which, whether 
rescinded or not, is nowise obligatory on thaui^ who are Cxcntiles ; or, 
if they think the law binding on all men, they may be of opinion 
that the running of Sunday trains is a work of necessity or mercy, or 
both. Tlie same writer urges very emphatically, that “ all Protes- 
tant denominations in Gtreat Britain hold that the institution of tho 
Sahhatii rest is of divine authority and perpetual obligation upon 
whicli ground he assorts it to bo undeniable that “ tho attitude of 
Railway Companies on tlw Sabbath question is that of hostility to the 
Bible Like other Sabbatarians, he assumes tho morality of the 
Sabbath” to ho incontrovertible,” in spite of its being actually con- 
troverted and repudiated liy theologians innumerahlc, and wliolo sects 
of Christians, who consider themselves as well ciitillod, and quite as 
able, to interpret tho Scriptures for themselves, as “ all Protestant de- 
nominations in Grrcat Britain.” 

And here it may ho well to observe (what some readers might other- 
Aviso overlook), that this favourite word “ moral, so frequently and 
dogmatically applied to tho law of the Sabbath by the J^iiritans of 
these and former times, is used in two senses, one of Avliich may be 
styled the theological, and the other the ethical and colloquiah Groat 
errors may easily bo fallen into by disregarding this ambiguity ; for, 
as Baxter well observes, ‘‘ Nothing more cheatetli the ignorant, than 
ambiguous Avords and confusion ; and explaining those Avords, and 
needful, plain distinction, Avould save tho Avriting of many A'olumes, 
and would make truth easily meet the seeker, and unravel all the 
spider webs of deceivers.” J The Avord moral, I say, is ambi- 
guous ; and it Avould bo a great mistake to hold that Avhat is moral 
or immoral in one sense of the term, is such also in the other. In the 
theological (which, in tho Avritings of divines, is the oldoi*) sense, moral 
duties are those Avliich “ arise out of the natui’c of tho case itself, 
priof to external command ;”§ which “ are in thomselA CS rational and 
Jit to he done, though there Avas no express command to enjoin it ;”|1 
that is to say, for the performance of which good reasons can he given : 
In the other (whicli I have called the ethical and colloquial) sense, 
moral duties are those Avhich aro ‘‘ suggested to man hyhis conscience'^ or 
moral sentiments ; and Avhicli, because having a necessary and natu- 
ral connection Avith the dictates of that internal monitor,” are not “ de- 
pendent upon tho Avill of a superior who prescribes them.”^f To moral 
duties in both senses of the word, the phrases natural duties'^ and 

universal and perpetual duties'^ ? so that Avhatovermay bo truly 

said of natural duties in general, is true both of moral duties in 

^ Sabbath Trading : An Addi*ess to the Shareholders of the Caledonian and 
other Railway Linos. Kdin. 1852. P. 6. 

t Pp. 5, 0. 

J Baxter’s Works, vol. x., p. 514. — Southey somewhere says : — Beware 
how you allow words to pass for more than they are worlh, and hear in mind 
what alteration is sometimes produced in their current value by the coturse of 
time.” 

§ Butler’s Analogy, Part ii., ch. 1. 

II Bishop Burnet’s Sermon, quoted ante, p. 218. 

if Horsley’s Sermons, Serm. xxi. 

V 2 
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tho sense of rational duties, and of moral duties in the sense of those 
dictated by conscience. In regard to each alike, we may affirm with 
Horsley that they “ are not good because they are commanded, but 
are commanded because they are in themselves good and that “ wo 
discern in natural duties that intrinsic worth and seeinliness, which is 
tho motive that determines tho Divine will to exact the performance 
of them from the rational part of his creation ; for .Grod’s will is not 
arbitrary, but directed by his goodness and his wisdom. Or, to go a 
stop higher, the natural excelloiico of these duties, wo may reasonably 
presume, was the originfil motive which determined tlie Deity to 
create beings who should be capable of bciifg brought to that dignity 
of character which a proficiency in virtue confers, and of enjoying, in 
their improved state of moral worth, a corresponding happiness.^f 

To rest at fit seasons from labour, and avail ourselves of rational 
means of at once recruiting our strength and increasing our enjoyment 
of life, is a natural duty which is moral in tho former sense of the word. 
So is the duty of observing stated times for the social worship of God. 
So are the duties of eating, drinking, sleeping, keeping the skin clean, 
breathing pure air, and using warmer clothing in cold weather than in 
hot. 

But tho duties of tvorshipphiff God, of succouring the distressed, of 
speaking truth, and of performing covenants, are moral in tho second 
as well as in the first sense of tho word : they are not merely ex- 
pedient — beneficial — conducive to the greatest happiness of tho greatest 
number ; but moral in the sense in which, for a century past, the term 
has boon generally used by ethical writers, and employed in ordinary 
convorsation.J 

When ingratitude, cruelty, adultery, or falsehood, is called immoral^ 
those who hear it so described understand by this epithet not inex- 
pcdicftit or irrational^ but what is in opposition to the moral sentiments of 
man; something wicked, base, detestable, and repugnant to tho natu- 
ral feelings of every well-constituted mind. Nobody is deceived by 
such a use of the word. But when a proceeding like the opening of tho 
Crystal Palace on Sunday afternoons is pronounced, as it recently was, 
to bo “ immoral, ”§ not only does the writer make an unfair use of 
tho term in a sense diftbreiit from that in which most readers of news- 
papers understand it ; hut, iii adding that “ the standard by which 
wo test tho morality of the case is one which no man hut an infidel will 
directly question, though he may attempt to explain it away — it is 
the fourth i)roccpt of tho Decalogue,” — ho most unwarrantably stig- 
matises as infidels all who either regard the Decalogue as a series of 
purely Jewish laws, or hold tho Sahhath to be not a natural hut a 
positive institution. At this rate, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, Baxter, 
Locke, Whately — nay Luther, and even St Paul — must henceforth, on 
the high authority of The Witness^ be numbered with infidels. 

If occasional visits to the Crystal Palace on Sunday be beneficial 

* Sermon xxLii. t Sermon xxi. 

} The word “ immorality^^ is often used colloquially to express, not what is 
flagitious in general, but only those species of vice in particular, which are 
breaches of chastity. 

§ The Witness, Nov. 3, 1852. This Edinburgh newspaper is a chief organ 
of the Sabbatarians and of the Eree Church of Scotland. 
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as a recreation to body and mind — as a diversion of uneducated and 
ill-lodged pooi)le from gambling and sottisbncss and fighting — and 
moreover as a means of agreeable and useful instruction, — to pay such 
visits will be as clearly a moral duty (in the old sense of the term), as 
any duty that can be imagined ; and those who stigmatise the recrea- 
tion as immoral, aro themselves committing what, but for their igno- 
rance, would itself be an inimorality. 

Nay, if viewed through the principle that obedience to the will of 
God is a moral duty, and that every practice beneficial on the whole 
must ho agreeable to his will, indulgence in such recreation becomes, 
even in the ordinary sense of the word, a moral duty.* 

If if be said here, that since obedience to even the positive pre- 
cepts of God is a moral duty, disobedience to the Fourth Cominaiul- 
mciit is justly styled immoral” in 7Vie Witness , — I reply, that to those 
who recognise in the Fourth Commandment a divine laAV imposed 
upon disohedicnco is indeed in this a.spect immoral ; but that in 
the case of those who, in the exercise of their undoubted right and duty 
of private judgment, have formed a difforent opinion, it is just as little 
immoral as disobedience to the law of circumcision. If the writer iu 
77ie Witness is satisfied that a precept requiring the*Jews to abstain 
from lafmir on the semnth day of the week* obliges him, through the 
moral duty of obedience to God, to abstain from recreation on the Jirst 
day of the week, it is to him unquestionably a moral duty to forbear 
visiting the Crystal Palace on Sundays. Put to represent as “ im- 
moral” the conduct of those who take a diiforent view of God’s will, 
and act according to their belief, is a proceeding utterly at variance 
with the principles of Protestantism and common sense. 

After all, tlie fourth precept of the Decalogue” contains, as I have 
said, not a syllable that is adverse to Siuidaj^ recreations. If the very 
Pharisees, whom Paul described to King Agrippa as “ tlie most straitest 
sect of our religion, ”f thought it allowable to walk in the fields on the 
Sabhath-day, and, meeting there Jesus and his disciples, found no iault 
hut with the “ work-^ of plucking ears of corn ami rubbing them in their 
hands, why, in the name of common sense, should the Pharisees be oiit- 
pharisced by Gentile Christians — why slioifld we be saddled with a 
more stringent iiifcorprctatioii of a Jewish law than the Jews them- 
selves Avere held by the strictest of their professors to be burdened 
with ? To say that it is hotter to go to church than to visit the Crystal 
Palace, is to assume that the tAVo things are incompatible — that those 
who go to the Crystal Palace Avould othorAviso go to church — that all 
have access to churches Avhore they can conscientiously join in the form 
of Avorship employed, and listen Avith improvement to the sermons 
preached — and that if a choice must be made betAveeii going every Sun- 
day to church, and occasionally substituting the lessons of the Crystal 
Palace for those of the conventicle, the right decision can he no otlier 
than for uniform attendance at church. Each of these assumptions, 
however, may on very good grounds be controverted. For it can- 
not be doubted tliat many in London reg<ard it as no part of their 
duty to go to cJiurch at all;J many think it right to go to church 


^ See the extract from Dr Combe, ante, p. 209, t Acts xxvi. 5. 

X ^Every Christian is or ought to be aware, that no injunction of public wor- 
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ill tlio foreiioou aud to the couutryiglp the afternoon ; many who 
would go to church if thoy lived near enough a place of worship 

ship by the Founder of Christianity is recorded in the Gospel ; but that, on the 
contrary, he contrasts it unfavourably with the private devotions which alone he 
recommends to his followers. And when thou prayost, thou shalt not be as 
the hypocrites are ; for they love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in 
the corners of the streets, that they may bo seen of men : Verily, I say unto 
you, they have their reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in speret, 
and thy Father which seetli in secret shall reward thee openly. But when ye 
pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do : for they think that they shall 
be heard for their much speaking. Be not ye therefore like unto them : for your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him.’’- (Matt. vi. 
6-8.) All this, of course, must be interpreted with I’eferenco to the circum- 
stances in which it was spoken : it seems to be merel^^ a rebuke to ostentatious 
hypocrites, and a warning against pagan superstition ; not an injunction to the 
sincere and humble worsliipiier to abstain froih publicly ofTering up his prayers 
in the synagogue. The fact, however, remains evident, that the practice of 
public or even social worship is built upon no law of Christ ; and were the 
orthodox principle true, that the Bible “ is the only rule to direct us how we 
may glorify” God, the duty of going to church on Sundays would have small 
chance of beings acknowledged by those W’ho exercise the right of private 
judgment in religious matters. It was the practice of Milton in his later years 
to worship God only in private (see Todd’s Account of the Life and Wriliuys of 
Milton, 1826, p, 333) ; aud a scholar who was no less familiar with the New Tes- 
tament than ho, went so far as to maintain, in a special treatise on the subject, 
that public worship is positively at variance witli the law of Christ. — (A Short 
Enquiry into the Expediency and Propriety of Public or Social Worship, By Gil- 
bert 'NVakelield. 1791.) The volume just referred to received a powerful and 
conclusive reply from Mrs Barbauld, in her Jlemarks on Mr Gilbert Wakeficld*s 
Enquiry, cDc., where it is shewn that the New Testament contains nothing in 
opposition to the practice, and that, on the other hand, many powerful reasons 
exist in its favour. »She adds some excellent suggestions for the imx)rovement 
of our/ornis of worship ; among others the following: — 

Above all, it w'ould be desirable to separate from religion that idea of 
gloom Avhich in this country has but too generally accompanied it. The fact 
cannot be denied ; the cause must be sought, partly in our national character, 
which I am afraid is not naturally either very cheerful oi* very social, and 
which wc shall do Avcll to n\pliorate by every possible attention to our habits of 
life;— -and partly to the colour of our religious systems. No one who em- 
braces the common idea of future torments, togeilier wath the doctrine of elec- 
tion and repiobation, the insuflicicncy of virtue to escape the wrath of God, 
and the strange absurdity wdiich, it should seem, through similarity of sound 
alone, has been admitted as an axiom, that sins committed against an Infinite 
Being do therefore deserve iniinitc i^unishment — no one, I will venture to assert, 
can believe such tenets, and have them often in his thoughts, and yet be cheer- 
ful. Whence a system has arisen so incompatible with that justice and bene- 
volence, which, in the discourses of our Saviour, are represented as the most 
essential attributes of the Divine Being, is not easy to tratjc. It is pVobable, 
however, that power being the most prominent feature in our conceptions of 
the Creator, and that of which w'e sec the most striking image here on earth 
(there being a greater portion of uncontrolled power than of unmixed wisdom 
or goodness to he found amongst human beings), the Deity would naturally he 
likened to an absolute monarch; — and most absolute monarchs having been 
tyrants, jealous of their sovereignty, averse to freedom of investigation, order- 
ing affairs, not with a view to the happiness of their subjects, but to the ad- 
vancement of their own glory; not to be approached but with rich gifts and 
•offerings; bestowing favours, not in proportion to merit, but from the pure in- 
fluence of caprice aud blind partiality ; to those w ho have offended them 
severe and unforgiving, except induced to pardon by the importunate inter- 
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iu which tho service is in harmony with their religious views and 
feelings, will, hy visiting the Crystal Palace, deprive no church of a 

cession of some favourite ; confining their enemies^ when they had overcome 
them^ after a contest; in deep dark dungeons under ground, or. putting them 
to death in the prolonged misery of excruciating tortures — these features of 
human depravity have been most faithfully transferred to the Sui)reme Being ; 
and men have imaged to themselves how a Nero or a Domitian would have 
' acted; if from the extent of their dominion there had been no escape, and to 
the duration of it no period. 

“ These ideas of the vulgar belief, terrible; but as yet vague and undefined, 
passed into the speculations of tlie schoolmen, by whom they were combined 
with the metaphysical idea of eternity, arranged in specific propositions, fixed 
in creeds, and elaborated into systems, till at length they have been sublimed 
into all the tremendous horrors of the (Jalvinistic faith. Those doctrines, it is 
true, among thinking people, are losing ground; hut there is still apparent, in 
that class called serious Christians, a tenderness in exposing them ; a sort of 
leaning towards them, — as in Milking over a precipice one should lean to the 
safest side; an idea that they are, if not true, at least good to be believed, and 
that a salutary error is better than a dangerous truth. But that error can 
neither be salutary nor harmless, which attributes to the Deity injustice and 
cruelty ; and that religion must have the worst of tendencies, which renders 
it dangerous for man to imitate the being wdioni he worships. Let those who 
hold such tenets consider, that the invisible Creator has no name, and is iden* 
tified only by his character ; and they will tremble to think what being they are 
worshipping, when they invoke a power capable of producing existence, in order 
to continue it in. never-ending torments. The God of tho Assembly's Cate- 
chism is not tho same God with the deity of Thomson’s Seasons, and of Hutche- ^ 
son’s Lthics. Unity of character in what wo adoi*c is much more essential 
than unity of person. \V'’c often boast, and with reason, of the purity of our 
religion, as opposed to the grossness of tlio tJieology of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ; but wo should rcmembei’, that cruelty is as much worse than licentious- 
ness, as a Moloch is worse than a satyr. When will Christians permit them- 
selves to believe that the same conduct which gains them tlie api>vobatloii of 
good men hero, will secure the favour of Heaven hereafter? When will they 
cease making their court to their Maker by the same servile debasement and 
aifectation of lowliness by whicJi the vain potentates of the earth are llattered ? 
When a harmless and w'ell- meaning man, iu the exaggerated figures of theolo- 
gical rhetoric, calls himself tho vile.st of sinners, it is in precisely the same 
spirit of false Jiumility in which the courtier uses degrading and disqualifying 
expressions, when he speaks of himself in his adulatory addresses to his sove- 
reign. When a good man draws near the close of a life, not free indeed from 
faults, but pure from crime, — a life spent in the liabitual exercise of all those 
virtues which adorn and dignify human nature, and in the uniform approach 
to that perfection which is confe.sscdly unattainable in this imperfect state ; when 
a man — perhaps like Dr Price, whose name will be ever pronounced with afiec- 
tionato veneration and deep J*egard by all the friends of philosophy, virtue, and 
mankind — is about to resign his soul into the hands of his Maker, he ought to 
do it, not only with a reliance on his mercy, but his justice; a generous confi- 
dence and pious resignation should be blended in his deportment. It does not 
become him to pay the blasphemous homage of deprecating the wrath of God, 
when he ought to throw himself into the arms of his love. He is not to think 
that virtue is one thing here, and another iii heaven ; or that he on whom 
blessings and eulogiums are ready to burst from all honest tongues, can be an 
object of punisliiueiit with Him who is infinitely more benevolent than any of 
his creatures. 

These remarks may be thought foreign to the subject in question ; but in 
fact they are not so. Public worship will be tinctured with gloom while our 
ideas of its object are darkened hy superstition ; it will be infected with hypo- 
crisy while its professions and tenets run counter to the genuine unperverted 
moral sense of mankind ; it will not meet the countenance of philosophers so 
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worshipper; and many church-frequ^ters doubtless believe (as they 
are well entitled to do), that to devote the whole of every Sunday to 

long as we are obliged to unlearn our ethics, in order to learn divinity. Let 
it be considered that these opinions greatly favour immorality. The ^octrine 
that all are vile, and equally merit a state of punishment, is an idea as conso- 
latory to the profligate, as it is humiliating to the saint ; and that is one reason 
why it has always been a favourite doctrine. The indecent confidence of a 
Dodd, and the debasing terrors of a Johnson, or of more blameless men than 
he, spring from one and the same source. It prevents the genuine workings 
of real penitence, by enjoining confessions of imaginary demerit ; it quenches 
religious gratitude, because conceiving only of two states of retribution, both 
in the extreme ; and feeling that our crimes, whatever they may be, cannot 
have deserved the one, we are not sufficiently thankful for the prospect of the 
other, which we look upon as only a necessary alternative. Lastly, it dissolves 
the connexion between religion and common life, by introducing a set of 
phrases and a standard of moral feeling, totally different from those ideas of 
praise and blame, merit and demerit, upon which we do and must act in our 
commerce with our fellow-creatures.’’ — {The IKorA-.*? of xhtna Lmtitia Barhauldj 
with a Memoir by Lacy Aikin. London, 1825. Vol. ii., pp. 463—469.) 

In the Memoirs of Gilbert Wakefield^ vol. i., p. 560, is a letter to him from his 
friend Dr Lnfield, dated August 1, 1792, in which this passage occurs 1 have 
been an attentive, and, I think, an impartial spectator of the skirmisli between 
you and your opponents, on the subject of j^uhlic worship; and I must con- 
fess that the debate does not appear to me, in the result, to terminate against 
the practice : nevertheless, f acknowledge that there is much necessity for re- 
formation in the mode of worship, both among cburclimen ahd dissenters ; and 
I hope your caustics will make us all feel this necessity, and produce speedy 
alterations.” 

ISlrs Barbauld's remarks on the doctrines of Calvinism will seem outrageous 
heresy to many Scottish churchmen and dissenters; but in England they no- 
wise shock the feelings of either the members of the (.^hurch, or those dissen- 
ters who agree with Wesley in regarding the doctrine of election and repro- 
bation as a species of “ Diabolism, than w'hich the worst and bloodiest idolatry 
that ever defiled the earth is less horrid, less monstrous, loss impious.” — (fSee 
ante, p. 5 t.) Tillotson, in his I47th Sermon, “ On the goodness of God,” ex- 
presses the same opinion, though in language less animated than Wosloy^s. 
‘‘Alany good men,” says he, have had very hard and injurious thoughts of God 
instilled into them, from doctrines too commonly tauglit and received : as if 
he did not sincerely desire the happiness of his creatures, but had from all 
eternity decreed to make the greatest part of mankind with a secret purpose 
and design to make them miserable,, and, consequently, were not serious and 
in good earnest in his invitations and exhortations of sinners to repentance ; 
and it is no wonder if such jealousies as these concerning God, make mmi 
doubtful whether Goef love them, and very scrupulous and anxious about their 
everlasting condition. I have already told you, that these harsh doctrines 
have no manner of foundation, either in reason or scripture; that God 
earnestly desires our happiness, and afibrds us sufficient means to that end ; that 
he hears a more hearty good wMll to us, than any man does to his friend, or any 
father upon earth ever did to his dearest child : in comtiarison of which, the 
greatest affection of men to those whom they love best, is ‘ but as the drop of 
the bucket, as the very small dust upon the balance.’ If we have right ap- 
prehensions of God’s goodness, we can have no temptation to despair of his 
kind and merciful intentions to us, provided we he but careful of our duty to 
him, and do sincerely repent and forsake our sins. Plainer declarations no 
word can make, than those we meet with in the holy Scriptures, that ‘ God 
hath no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but rather that he should turn 
from his wickedness and live ; that he would have all men to be saved, and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth ; that he is long-suffering to us-ward, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance ; that 
he that confesseth and forsaketh his sin, shall have mercy ; that if the wicked 
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the public aud private worship of Grod and the study of theology, is 
by no means the most oligiore way of obtaining that “ refreshment” 
which the Jewish Sabbath was expressly designed to aftbrd. 

forsake his ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and return unto the 
Lord, he will have mercy, and will abundantly pardon.’ ” 

1 dislike extremely,” says Bishop Watson, “ that gloomy theology which 
would make the Supreme Being more inexorable than a man. The whole tenor 
of Scripture speaks a contrary language ; and we know nothing from reason 
of His divine attributes, except from their bearing some analogy to our own.” 
— (^Anecdotes of his oivn Life^ vol. ii., p. 312.) Again, in a letter to Bishop 
Tomlinc, he says : — “ 1 agree with you most cordially on the two main points ; 
that the doctrines of Calvinism are not the doctrines of Scripture, nor were 
maintained by the most ancient fathers of the church. In the stream of anti- 
quity (as Whitby has said, in his preface to his discourses concerning the ‘ Five 
Points,’) we sec only one, St Austin, with his two boatswains, Prosper and 
Fulgentius, tugging hard against it, and often driven back into it by the strong 
current of Scripture, reason, and of common sense.” — (/6., vol. ii., p. 418.) 
Once more : — Aly religion is not founded, 1 hope, in i^resiimption, but in 
piety. 1 cannot look upon the Author of my existence in any other light than 
as the most commiserating parent; not extreme to mark what is done amiss, 
not implacable, not revengeful, not disposed to punish j)ast ofiences when the 
heart abhors them, but ready, with the utmost benignity, to receive into His 
favour every repentant sinner.” — (iZ>., vol. i., p. 427.) He even speaks of the 
impiety of Calvinism” (vol, i., p. 168); the impiety of a theological system 
taught as God’s truth in the Scottish churches — to be taught us such in our na- 
tional schools* (if the clergy accomiilish their desire) at the cost of every sect— 
and to which the Church of Scotland demands that that solemn assent shall he 
exacted from every teacher of science in our universities, as a preliminary to 
his ajqmiiitinent ! In a Charge delivered in 1795, the Bishop speaks of per- 
sonal pi*edestination as a doctrine full of impiety and despair.” “ In my 
liunible judgment,'’ says he, “ they have done great service to (Christianity, 
who have endeavoured to shew that it is not founded in Sci'ipturc. For no- 
thing has contributed more to the propagation of Deism, than the making doc- 
trines abhorrent from reason, parts of the C^Jiristian system. There may be 
doctrines above i*eason ; but notJiing which is evidently contrary to reason can 
ever be justly considered as a part of the Christian dispensation.” — (MiaceUaiieoits 
Tracts, vol. i., pp. 108, 110.) He proceeds to speak of the doctrine of original 
sin, especially as it is applied by Fulgentius to the case of still-born infants ; 
and he exclaims, “ Parent of universal good I meredful Father of the human 
race ! how hath the benignity of Thy nature been misrepresented ! how hath 
the gospel of Thy Son been misinterpreted by the burning zeal of presump- 
tuous man ! ” 

For more recent discussions of these and kindred topics, sec three Fissays by 
Dr Chaiining, entitled, “ The Aloral Argument against Calvinism,” “ The 
Demands of the Age on the Ministry,” and “ Christianity a Rational Religion,” 
in his WorkSy pp, 163, 585, and 731, of the Belfast edition. 

In regard to the frightful doctrine of eternal torments, with wliich minds of 
high moral and religious feeling arc apt to have their indignation instead of 
their devotion stirred up by our preachers, this also has been, and doubtless 
is, held in abhorrence by many learned and excellent members of the Church 
of England. Wliistoii says, in bis Memoirs of Dr Samuel Clarke : — About the 
year 1717, I wrote a small paper, not yet published, containing very briefly 
the reasons of what 1 had eiglit years before declared to be my opinion, in the 
Sermons and Essays, p. 220, 22 1, against the eternity of the torments of hell. 
And I think I may venture to add, upon the credit of what 1 discovered of the 
opinions of Sir Isaac Newton and Dr Clarke, that they were both of the same 
sentiments. Nay, Dr Clarke thought that ‘ fcAV or no thinking men were 
really of different sentiments in that matter.’ And as to myself, to speak my 
mind freely, I have many years thought that the common opinion in this mat- 
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I say once more, that not the Fourth Commandment, hut the law of 
natui'e, is the foundation of public worship on Sundays : this it was even 

ter, if it were for certain a real part of Christianity, would be a more insuper- 
able objection against it, than any or all the present objections of unbelievers 
put together.*' — (P. 98). 

So also lUshop Newton : — It cannot consist with the mercy, or the good- 
ness, or the wisdom, or even the justice of the Supreme Being, to punish any 
of his creatures for no end or purpose, neither for their own correction, nor for 
a warning to others. A Moloch may be pleased with the sacrifice of innocents 
burning- in the fire ; a god of the Manichees may delight in evil for tlie sake of 
evil ; but such things cannot he conceived witiiout horror, of the God of the 

Christians Imagine a creature, nay, imagine numberless creatures, 

produced out of notliing, and therefore guilty of no prior offence; sent into this 
world of frailty, which it is well known beforehand they will so use as to 
abuse it, and then, for the excesses of a few years, delivered over to torments 
of endless ages, without the least hope or possibility of relaxation or redemp- 
tion. Imagine it you may, hut you can never seriously believe it, nor recon- 
cile it to God and goodness. The thought is shocking, even to human nature ; 
and how much more abhorrent, then, must it he from the divine perfections ! 
God must have made all his creatures finally to he happy ; he could never make 

any whose end he foreknew would he misery everlasting The letter of 

Scripture may indeed sound forth everlasting punishments, but the spirit of 
Scripture intimates the contrary.*^ — (Works, vol. iii., pp. 727, 729, 73G: Dis- 
sertation»ou the Final State and Condition of Men.) 

In these views Dr Parr coincided (FiehVs Memoirs of Parr, 1828, vol. ii., p. 
378); they were hold by one whose praise is in all the churches, the late tJohn 
Foster. Writing to the Rev. Edward White in 1841, he says : - 

The general, not very far short of universal, judgment of divines in affir- 
mation of the doctrine of eternal iiunishmcnt must he acknowledged a weighty 
consideration. It is a very fair quesstion, — Is it likely that so many thousands 
of able, learned, benevolent, and pious men should all have been in error ? And 
the language of Scripture is formidably strong ; so strong that it must he an ar- 
gument of extreme cogency that would authorise a limited interpretation. Ne- 
vertheless, J acknowledge myself not convinced of the orthodox doctrine. If 
asked, why not ? - I should have little to say in the way of criticism, of impli- 
cations found or sought in what may he called incidental expressions of Scrip- 
ture, or of the passages dubiously cited in favour of final, universal restitution. 
It is the moral argument, as it may he named, that presses irresistibly on my 
mind — that which conics in the stupendous idea of eternity.” — (Life and Corre- 
spondence of John Foster, vol, ii., p. 250.) 

After giving farther the grounds of his opinion, he proceeds : — It often 
surprises me that tlic fearful doctrine sits, if I may so express it, so easy on 
the minds of the religious and benevolent believers of it. {Surrounded imme- 
diately by the multitudes of fellow mortals, and looking abroad on the present, 
and hack on the past state of the race, and regarding them, as to the immense 
majority, as subjects of so direful destination, how can they have any calm en- 
joyment of life, how can they ever he cordially cheerful, how can they escape 
the incessant haunting of dismal ideas, darkening the economy in which their 
lot is cast ? 1 remember suggesting to one of them such an image as this : — 

suppose the case that so many of the great surrounding population as he could 
not, even in a judgment of charity, believe to he Christians, that is, to be in a 
safe state for hereafter, — suppose the case to be that he knew so many were all 
doomed to sulfer, by penal infiiction, a death by torture, in the most protracted 
agony, with what feelings would he look the populous city, the swarming 
country, or even a crowded, mixed congregation ? But what an infinitesimal 
trifle that would he in comparison with what he does hoUeve in looking on 
these multitudes ! How, tlien, can they hear the sight of the living world 
around them ? 

As to religious teachers ; if the tremendous doctrine he true, surely it ought 
to he almost continnally proclaimed as with the blast of a trumpet, inculcated 
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to the Jews, although to them the duty of resting from labour was spe- 
cially prescribed in the Decalogue. On this same foundation of natural 

and reiterated, with ardent passion, in every possible form of terrible illustra- 
tion ; no remifision of the alarm to thoughtless spirits. What! bcdieve them in 
Bucli inconceivably dreadful peril, and not multiply and aggravate the terrors 
to frighten them out of their stupor; deploring still, that all the horrifying 
representations in the power of thought and language to make, are immeasur- 
ably below the real urgency of the subject; and almost wishing that some ap- 
palling phenomenon of sight or sound might break in to make the impression 
that no words can make. If we saw a fellow-mortal stepping heedlessly or 
daringly on the utmost verge of some dreadful precij^ice or gulf, a liumane spec- 
tator would raise and contiuuG a shout, a scream, to prevent him. How then can 
it comport with the duty of preachers to satisfy themselves with brief, occasional 
references to this awful topic, when the most prolonged thundering alarm is 
but as the note of an infant, a bird, or an insect, in jiroportioii to the horrible 
urgency of the case ? . . . 

“ A number (not large, but of great piety and intelligence) of ministers 
within my acquaintance, several now dead, have been disbelievers of the doc- 
trine ill question; at the same time not feeling themselves imperatively called 
upon to make a public disavowal; content with employing in their ministra- 
tions strong general terms in demouncing the doom of impenitent sinners. For 
one thing, a consideration of the unreasonable imputations and unmeasured 
suspicions apt to be cast on any publicly-declared partial defection from rigid 
orthodoxy, has made them think they should better consult their usefulness by 
not giving a prominence to this dissentient point; while yet they make no 
concealment of it in jirivate communications, and in answer to serious inqui- 
ries. 'When, besides, they have considered liow strangely defective and feeble 
is the cfTicacy, to alarm and deter careless, irreligious minds, of the terrible doc- 
trine itself notionally admitted by them, they have tliought themseive.s the less 
required to propound one that so greatly qualibes the blackness of the pro- 
spect. They could not be unaware of the grievous truth of what is so strongly 
insisted on as an argument by the defenders of the tenet,— that thoughtless 
and W'icked men would be sure to seize on the mitigated doctrine to encourage 
themselves in tlicir impenitence. But this is only the same perverse and fatal 
use that they make of the doctrine of grace and mercy through Jesus Christ. 
If they will so abuse the trutli we cannot help it. -But methinks e\en this fact 
tells against the doctrine in question. If the very nature of man, as created, 
every individual, h^' the sovereign Power, be in such desperate disorder that 
there is no possibility of conversion and salvation except in tiie instances where 
that Power iiiterxjoscs with a special and redeeming etlicacy, how can wo con- 
ceive tliatthe main pro]30rtion of the race thus morally im2)otont (that is, really 
and absolutely impotent) will be eternally punished for the inevitable result 
of moral impotence p. 259 'iiGl.) 

The mercy of Hod,'’ says Soutliey, “ is iniinite ; and it were too dreadful 
to believe that they who have been most miserable here, should be condemned 
to endless misery hereafter .” — (Life and Correspondence^ vol, iv., p. 157.) Tliis 
remark occurs in a letter to Sharon Turner, in reference to the case of a W'retch- 
ed outcast who, having boon accidentally poisoned, declared while dying, that 
this w^as a blasted life, and she was glad to have done with it.” 

Dr llobcrt Trail, in his J^'ssays on Determination of Blood to the Heady which 
arc noticed in The Mcdico-Chiruryical Review for April 1S43, exclaims — “ The 
marvel is, that everybody wlu) has time to think, does not run mad ! In this 
unfathomable universe, whether viewed with the eye astroJ mini cal or micro- 
scopic, the awful so predominates, that not to be mad seems a special proof of 
the grace of God ; or of a natural hebetude of soul.” To this the Doctor adds 
the dogmata of the Calvinistic school,” which inculcates that a few are 
selected, “for no virtues, hut to shew the irresistibility of their Maker,” and the 
rest are to be damned, wliether virtuous or wicked, for the same purpose of 
shewing the absolute i30wer of the Deity ! “ There is no doubt,” says the re- 
viewer, “ that these gloomy, not to say impious, tenets drive many weak minds 
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religion rests the duty of recreating and invigorating the mind and 
hody by frequent egress from tho crowded courts and contaminated 

mad every day. It is only astonishing that people of any intellect or reflec- 
tion could entertain such degrading Ideas of the Omniscient, the Omnipotent 
Author of our existence, and Governor of the universe !’’ The number of 
patients tlius prepared for lunatic asylums would be much greater tlian it is, if 
people really believed *ill that they profess, and doubtless often fancy, they be- 
bclieve. Hut instead of examining theological questions, men, it has been well 
said, “ shut their thoughts up, and pretend to be orthodox — play at being or- 
thodox.” — {Companions of my Solitude, p. 237.) There is no genuine, hearty, 
practical belief in the case. 

I knoAv men and women Avho, possessing active, earnest, and logical minds, 
believed (in the true sense of the w’^ord) the Calvinism with which they were 
imbued in youth ; and who drew from its principles all the 2>ractical inferences 
w'hich the thoughtless are so happy as to overlook. The result was a cloud of 
melancholy which robbed of all its pleasantness the period which is naturally 
and riyhtfiiUy the gay morn , of life.” These distrustful Christians saw no 
such grounds as Holy AVillio” did, for flattering themselves that they w'ould 
be the fortunate Avinners of a celestial prize, to the gaining of Avhich their own 
endeavours AA’ere useless, and where the vast majority of mankind must of 
necessity draw blanks ; and, while they kncAA' it aa^us their duty to love God as 
their IIeavenl3»^ l<\ither aa Iiosg tender mercies are OA^er all his AA^orks, they could 
not reflect on the conduct ascribed to Him without feeling hoAV impossible it 
was to love a Being whom that conduct proclaimed to be less amiable than the 
gloomiest of earthly tyrants. Ha2)py it Avas for those dejected suflerers Avhon 
reason and knoAvfledgc disiielled the darkness Avhich opjiressed their S2)irits ; 
and made them able to enjoy Avith thankfulness a life in which misery is by na- 
ture the Gxceiition, and rational religion jn-oclaims, that to enjoy is to obey.”* 
Sunday, hitherto the most hateful iiortion of the AA^eck, became now a day of de- 
lightful contemplation, refreshment, and devout admiration of the God of the 
Universe. Concerning that God, Dean Wwift, in a well-known epigram, asks - 

“ Who can believe, with common sense, 

A biicon-slicc givi^s God olleiicc ; 

Or how a herring hath a charm 
Almighty A’engeance to disarm ? 

Wrapt u]j in majesty divine. 

Does He regard on what wc dine 

of thought may be thus pursued in regard to the employment of 

Who can hfdieve, Avith common sense, 

A rural walk gives God offence ; 

Or how dysiiex>sia hath a charm 
Almigiity vengeance to disarm ? 

Can he be God’s peculiar care 
Who scorns to .snuff the mountain air. 

And from on iiigh, delighted, look 
On Nature’s .soul -in sin ring Hook ; 

Who, than the Avoods or sounding shore. 

Avoids no deed of darkness more. 

And listeners to the tuneful streams 
On liighway to perdition deems? 

No ! the good Giver of the feast 
Commends not him that cats the least. 

It is a remark of Addison, that “ People of gloomy, unehcerful imaginations, 


* “ AVhat blessings thy free bounty gives. 

Let me not cast away ; 

For God is paid Avhen man receives ) 

T’ enjoy is to obey.” 

Pope's Universal Prayrr, 


AV^hich train 
iSunday : — 
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air of London, into tlio refreshing atmosphere and enlivening scenery 
of rural districts. By improving the health you add to the power of 

OP of envious, malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they are engaged in, 
will discover their natural tincture of mind in all their thoughts, words, and 
actions. As tlie finest wines have often the taste of the soil, so even the most 
religious thoughts often draw something that is i)articular from the constitu- 
tion of the mind in which they arise .’’ — {Spectator ylSa, 183,011 Attributing our 
Neighbours’ Misfortunes to Judgments.) In the religious thoughts of Calvin 
we do indeed find the flavour of his stern, cold, arbitrary, unsym^iathotlc, logi- 
cal mind. His God how different from Him whom Addison adored — from the 
God of Tillotson, and Boyle, and Bay, and Pope, and Fenelon, and the benignant 
poet of the Seasons ! 

Jn another of Addison’s papers in the S^jectator (No. 491), he comments with 
good sense and good taste ujion the error of the Puritans of the seventeenth 
century, who thought that to be religious it was necessary “ to throw as much 
sanctity as possible into their faces, and in particular to abstain from all ap- 
pearances of mirth and pleasantry, which were looked upon as the marks of a 
carnal mind. ... 1 would by no means,” says ho, presume to tax such cha- 
racters with hypocrisy, as is done too frequently; that being a vice which I 
think none hut lie who knows the secrets of men’s hearts should pretend to 
discover in another, where the proofs of it do not amount to a demonstration. 
On the contrary, as there are many excellent persons who are weighed down 
by this habitual sorrow of heart, they rather deserve our compassion than our 
reproaches. I think, however, they would do well to consider whether such a 
behaviour does not deter men from a religious life, by representing it as an un- 
sociable state, that extinguishes all joy and gladness, darkens the face of na- 
ture, and destroys the relish of being itself. 

^ .. I have in former papers shewn how great a tendency there is to cheerful- 
ness in religion, and how such a frame of mind is not only the most lovely, but 
the most commendable in a virtuous person. In short, those who represent 
religion in so unamiable a light, arc like the spies sent by jlloses to make a dis- 
covery of the Land of V’romise, when by their reports they discouraged the 
peojile from entering upon it. Those who shew us the joy, the cheerfulness, 
the good humour, that naturally spring up in this lujippy state, are like the 
spies bringing along with thoiu the clusters of grapes and delicious fruits, that 
might invite their companions into the pleasant country which produced 
them.” 

He gives in this paper an amusing anecdote of the rejjulsively serious man- 
ner in which Anthony Henley w^as received, when a young man, by a very 
famous Independent minister who was head of a college in those times namely 
Dr Tliomas Goodwin, President of Magdalen (kdlege in Oxford, aad one of 
the A.^sembli/ of JJivfncs who sat at Westminster, The yoiilh, according to cus- 
tom, waited on him in order to he examined. He was received at the door by a 
servant who was one of that gloomy generation that were then in fashion. He 
conducted him, with great silence and seriousness, to a long gallery, which was 
darkened at noon-day, and had only a single candle burning in it. After a short 
stay in this melancholy apartment, he was led into a chamber hung with black, 
where ho entertained himself for some time by the glimmering of a taper, till 
at length the heatl of the college came out to him from an inner room, with 
half-a-dozen niglitcaps u|>ou his head, and a religious horror in his countenance. 
The young man trembled : hut his fears increased, when instead of being asked 
what progress he had made in learning, he was examined how he abounded in 
grace. His Latin and Greek stood him in little stead ; he was to give an account 
only of the state of his soul ; whether he was of the number of the elect ; what 
was the occasion of his conversion ; u[ion what day of the month, and hour of 
the day it happened ; how it was carried on, and when coinjdeted. The whole 
examination was summed \jp with one short question, namely, wliether he was 
prepared for death ? The boy, who had been bred up by honest parents, was 
frighted out of his wits at the solemnity of the proceeding, and especially hy 
the last dreadful interrogatory ; so that, upon making his escape out of this 
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usefulness, and to the capability of happiness ; nor did over any man 
become healthier and happier without becoming also more disposed to 

house of mourning, he could never he brought a second time to the examination, 
as not being able to go through the terrors of it, 

‘‘ Notwithstanding this general form and outside of religion is pretty well 
worn out among us, there are many jjersons, who, by a natural uncheerfuliiess 
of heart, mistaken notions of piety, or weakness of understanding, love to in- 
dulge this uncomfortable way of life, and give up themselves a i)rey to grief 
and melancholy. Superstitious fears and groundless scruples cut them off from 
the pleasures of conversation, and all those social entertainments which are 
not only innocent but laudable ; as if mirtli was made for reprobates, and 
cheerfulness of heart denied tlioso who are the only persons that have a proper 
title to it.” 

If the following statements about the present Nonconformist preachers in 
England are true, we need not wonder that many Dissenters are remiss in their 
attendance at chapel. 

I attribute,” says IVIr White, much of the present confessedly miserahlo 
state of our Dissenting churches to the stupid but rigorous pedantry of our col- 
leges. On the one band wo have numbers of mere dry theologians, organ- 
grinders T call them, w’ho think that all that is required of them is just to play 
over the tunes which they learned at college ; and these they do play over and 
over again, without the sliglitest variety, so that when you hear the first bar, 
you know the whole tune as certainly as you know what tune the well-known 
street organ will play at the first turn of tlie handle. For a time the people 
listen, but when the whole of the tunes marked on the barrel have been played 
times without number, thej’' quietly drop away. This is one class. On the 
other hand, we have the men who used to tliink, and had all the apparatus for 
thinking, but at college they hypocritically concealed their thoughts for the 
sake of position. This habit dulled their moral sense — paralysed their spiritual 
life. These are the men that often make a noise in the world ; they become 
popular preachers — they can startle an audience~they have a good style — a 
taking manner, and for a time the audience is deceived ; but iliouglitful seri- 
ous hearers soon find them out. As at college they professed what they did not 
believe, so now they preaeli what they do not believe. Tliis soon becomes evi- 
dent, and wJien it is discovered, all their finery only disgusts. Vain frivolous 
people will still cling round them, and deacons and trustees support them, be- 
cause the thing i)ays ; hut serious, solemn men des 2 >ise the mountebanks, and 
rather go iiowhcj’c than be parties to such a fraud. Inanitj’^ tires, dishonesty 
disgusts, and yet there is often no alternative. In many cases if you go to 
chapel at all, you must endure one or the other. Droning platitudes, or more 
mountebank exhibitions. 1 say there is often no alternative; and I wish my 
words to be understood in their literal meaning. That there are many blessed 
exceptions I joyfully allow. Many men, both amongst Dissenters and Church- 
men, who are real believers in what they preach, and have the ^lower to en- 
force it ; to such men one can reverently listen, although one may not he able 
to agree with all that is advanced. For my part, I could listen to a Papist or 
a Puseyite, if I felt that the man was uttering what lie sincerely believed, and 
had the sufficient jiower to qualify him as a teacher of men. Put a routine 
sermon, or one got up for a sjiecial show-day, manufactured fsecimdum artem, 
like a barrister’s speech made from his brief, must . bo the abhorrence of all 
honest men. And I fear that thousands of thoughtful men have been driven 
away from worshiji, and now go to no church or chapel on the Sabbath, be- 
cause either their intellects were affronted, or their consciences hurt. , . 

Never was there a time, in my ojiinion, when there was a greater need, or 
a grander opportunity for a new movement. A movement apart from all sects 
— formed upon a wider basis — having nothing to do with dead orthodoxy, 
s]giritleRs creeds, and cumbrous theologies. We want, the world wants, a reno- 
vation of the teachings of Christ and his apostles. In all our large towns there 
are immense numbers who go to no place of worshiij, as they are called. 
These have been looked upon as outcasts, irreclaimably wicked. But it is not 
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kindliness and to most other Christian virtues.* Let the clergy con- 
sider seriously the hint convoyed to them in the following weighty 
words of Bishop Butler, extracted from his )Sermon upon the Igno- 
rance of Man: — “ Our province,” says ho, “is virtue and religion, life 
and manners ; the science of improvimj the temper^ and making the heart 
letter. This is the field assigned us to cultivate ; now much it itas 
LAIN- NJflGLEOTED IS INDEED ASTOTSTisiiiNa. Virtuc is demoiistrably 

so. Many arc men of cultivated and 'thoughtful minds, who hear no religious 
teachers, simply because there arc none within their reach whom they can hear. 
They used to go to chapel or church, but tired out at length with the old organ- 
grinding, they have silently dropped away ; and wdio can wonder, when one 
remembers what is, in too many cases, iterated and reiterated from the pulpits 
of our land ? And there are also the uncultivated classes, the masses as they 
are styled, the operatives, shopmen, warehousemen, &c., of our towns. These, 
for the most part, go toneitlun* church nor chapel, and W'c have been accustomed 
to think that the fault lies wholly wdth them. We have built all sorts of chapels 
and churches, in all sorts of places. We have adorned them in every imagin- 
able style. VVe have adopted all sorts of manceuvres. Tracts have been dis- 
tributed by millions -unwearied visitors have tramped through our lanes and 
alleys urging tlie people to attend --lectures to the working classes have been 
got up — 02 >erative associations have been organised ; but still, as a rule, they 
won’t come. ^ What a stubborn ungodly set they are !’ But is it so ? The 
people listened to Jesus’ teaching ‘ gladly.’ Why will they not listen to ours ? 
Are the people changed, or has the truth lost its ])ower over the human soul ? 
Neither. The jxiople arc the same, the truth is the same. AVhen Jesus taught, 
* the common people heard him gladly.’ And if he were to come again in this 
England of ours, they would hear him gladly again ; and they will hear his 
messengers now if they preach his truth. But in many cases it is not j) reached. 
Indeed, in too many cases it is not believed. It may be assented to, but it is 
not believed. Theology is preached. Jjogicul, or rather illogical sermons, to 
back up stereotyped, extinct, and dead creetls are preached ; but the soul -stir- 
ring verities which Jesus uttered, and all the grand but simple truth wJiich 
flowed, and evermore flows from his life, a man shall go far enough before he 
hears. And so the people have dropped away, or if they go, their bodies are 
there through the force of custom and early training, but their souls are away. 
The bulk, how'ever, goes not, but looks askance upon all our organisations, our 
societies, platform meetings, tea parties, bazaars, associations, drummings, and 
trumpetings, as so many inanocuvi’cs to support a priesthood and a sect.” — {To 
Think or not ^ Think ? Remarks xipon the late Expulsions from Nciv College^ St 
John^a Wood. By W. White, i'^itber of one of the Expelled. London, 1852. 
Pp. 24-25, 27.) 

In my opinion, the only effectual mode of imparting to sermons the full de- 
gree of attractive and instructive quality which they are capable of having to 
the minds of thoughtful auditors, is to introduce into them expositions of what 
we learn of God’s will not only from the Book of Kevelatioii but from the great 
Book of Nature. — (Nre Lecture on the Comparative Lifuence o f the Natural Scien-- 
cea and the Shorter Catechism, on the Civilization of Scotland, by George Oombe, 
p. ; and the exti‘acts from Archbishop Wbatoly , &c., ante, pp. 205—209.) Any 
clergyman of good sense, piety, earnestness, eloquence, and competent know- 
ledge of nature and its laws, who should adopt this plan of adding to the efficacy 
of his labours, would at once increase his own satisfaction with his work, and 
draw around him crowds of eager listeners from the host and most enlight- 
ened circles in the community ; nor could the success of his ministrations fail 
to give a strong impulse to improvement in the style of preaching in general. 
If the trammels of creeds and confessions should seriously encumber him (as, 
were he a Churchman, I fear they would) in a course so useful, he might boldly 
cast oir his fetters, not doubting that the labourer who is xvorthif of his hire will 
receive it from those whom ho acceptably servos. 

^ See what was formerly said on this subject, 2>p* 72, 73. 
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the happiness of man ; it consists in good actions, proceeding from a 
good principle, temper, or heart. Overt acts are entirely in our 
power. What remains is, that we learn to keep our heart ; to govern 
and regulate our passions, mind, aftections : so that wo may ho free 
from the impotencies of fear, envy, malice, covetousness, ambition ; 
that we may be clear of these, considered as vices, seated in the heart, 
considered as constituting a general wrong temper : from whicli gene- 
ral wrong frame of mind, all the mistaken pursuits, and far the 
greatest part of the unhappiness of life, proceed. lie who should find 
out ono rule to assist us in this work, would deserve infinitely bettor 
of mankind, than all the improvers of other knowledge put together.^' 

Whatever attempts may be made to accomplish this great end of 
human improvement, will have hut little success in comparison witli 
what is attainable, unless two grand conditions bo fulfilled : — 1. Tho 
human organism must bo improved by such means as pliysiolbgy points 
out ; and, 2. Knowledge of nature and tho relations among its parts 
must be systematically, and, as far as possible, universally, taught to 
the young ; who must also he early tmined to rational and moral con- 
duct. On the former subject I refer to Avhat has already been said in 
these pages on the latter, T invite the earnest attention of the reader 
to the admirable observations of Archbishop Sumner in the following 
passage : — Ignorance is not tho inevitable lot of the majority of our 
community ; and with ignorance a host of evils disappear. Of all the 
obstacles to improvomont, ignorance is tho most formidable : hecauso 
tho only true secret of assisting tho poor is to make them agents in bet- 
tering their own condition, and to suj)ply them, not with a temporary 
stimulus, but with a permanent energy. As fiist as the slaiulard of 
intelligence is raised, the poor hecomo more and more able to co- 
oporato in any plan proposed for their advantage, more likely to listen 
to any reasonable suggestion, more able to understand it, and there- 
fore more willing to pursue it. irenco it follows, that when gross ig- 
norance is once removed, and right i)rinciples are introduced, a great 
advantage has been ah^cady gained against squalid poverty. Many 
avenues to an improved condition aro opened to one whose faculties 
are enlarged and exercised; ho socs his own interest more clearly, ho 
I)iirsiies it more steadily, ho docs not study immediate gratification at 
the expense of hitter and lato repentance, or mortgage tho labour of 
his future life without an adequate return. Indigence, therefore, will 
rarely be found in company with good cducation,”j' 

Since tho foregoing observations with reference to tho Ci'ystal Pa- 
lace were written, I have perused, with much satisfaction, an excel- 
lent painplilet on tho same subject by a layman.j; The following is 
a- portion of the summary of his argument : — 

“ If the Crystal Palace is closed on Sunday by authority, all other 
places of recreation must be closed also — for you cannot have partial 
legislation on the subject. Such a general measure would ho highly 
unjust and injurious, besides being impracticable. The much dopre- 

* Seo pp. 73, 207. 

•f Records of the Creation, 2d edit., vol. ii., p. 332. 

J The People’s Palace and the Religious World. By a Layman. London, 
1862. 
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catod ovoiit would not ha likoly to increase the irreligion or immorality 
of the people ; for, although some few might he led to desert places 
of worship, and neglect Sahhatli privileges, by the superior attrac- 
tions of the Sydenham Palace, many more would substitute its plea- 
sures for those of a less elevating character offered without restriction 
elsewhere ; while the bulk of those who frequented it would not, in 
all probability, if it were entirely closed, ‘ keep the Sabbath’ in the 
sense of these alarmists. The day of rest can be a period of si)iritual 
profit to those only who value it for that purpose. To impose its 
religious observances uijoii those who do not, is to promote hypocrisy, 
not 131 oty. For the religious world, confessedly a minority, to seek 
to impose, by State interference, their notions of what constitutes a 
day of rest upon the bulk of their felloAv-countryinen, is intolerant, — 
an act of coercion at variance with the first princijdos of Christianity. 
Tliero is good reason for believing that the cause of morality, and 
therefore of religion, will, with the present tendencies of the iiietro- 
politaii working-classes, decidedly gain by the opening of the Syden- 
ham pleasure-grounds. It will be no more harmful tliaii free access 
to the parks. It will not rob the poor of their ‘ day of rest,’ because 
it is quite optional with them to go there ; and, while they act as free 
agents, it may be presumed that they spend the day as best suits their 
inclinations.” 

In the spirit of a true Christian, ho thus concludes : — 

“ To treat the working-classes in the spirit of those Avho are fo- 
menting tliis agitation, is unjust and cruel, as well as impolitic. The 
j)oiiit has been before adverted to, but will bear amplification. Sup- 
130se the Rov. Mr Orthodox, the popular preacher of the West End, 
discussing this question of * Sabbath desecration’ in the squalid apart- 
ment (if over he has found his way there), of John Starveling, the 
over-worked slop-tailor, of Typhus Court, Westminster. To the 
weighty argiimoiits of the wealthy rector, on the necessity of shutting 
up all railways, and stopping all conveyances, may not the poor un- 
derpaid artisan reply, that the Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sahbatli, — that Grod requires mercy, not sacrifice, — that the 
>Suuday trip is to him the safety-valve of life ; — that so long as he is 
obliged to work for six days out of seven, without intermission, to 
keep body and soul logethor, the seventh must bo devoted to renova- 
tion. Let the charge of mammou-worsliip rest on the right shoulders. 
If the Crystal Palace Company, who enable this pool’ man to inhale 
the pure air, and enjoy the beauties of nature, are actuated by sordid 
inotiv’^os, how mucli more are they, and their name is legion, who allow 
their passion for money-getting to reduce thousands to a life of sla- 
very, and oblige them to regard iSunday not as the Lord’s Day, but 
only an oppovtiiiiity to repair their wasted health and energies. 

There is not much doubt or danger in the conclusion, that what- 
ever tends to ameliorate the condition of the people, to ennohlo their 
tastes, to expand their ideas, or to improvo their physical wellbeing, 
opens a more favourable field for the infliionce of I'oligion. The con- 
verse of this truth will b? scon in the almost hopelessly irreclainiahlo 
state of the adult * dangerous classes.’ Religious bodies mistake in 
shaping their plans as if there were no medium, looked at from a 
Christian point of view, between the lowest depths ot depraved solt- 
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iiiilulgoncc and the pure aspirations of devotion. They are not ex- 
empt from recognising tlie truth, that all physical, social, and poli- 
tical ijnprovements, as avoII as the consistency, meekness, and gentle- 
ness of the followers of the Gospel, have a bearing upon the spiritual 
destinies of mankind. When will they cordially acknowledge in their 
creed, that the man who discountenances the mammon-grasping spirit 
of the ago — who promotes the education of the poor — who advocates 
a reform of prison discipline — who helps to sw^eeten an unwholesome 
neighhourhood^ — who encourages pure and healthy recreation, is doing 
more to prepare a soil favourable for the reception of religious truth, 
and to hi’eak down the harriers which interpose hetwocn the working- 
classes and the religious world, than the No-Popery agitator, the 
loud-mouthed denouncer of ‘ Sabbath desecration,^ or the zealous 
stickler for oiitwai d uniformity and formal ohsorvaiiccs ? The one 
is doing something to repair dilapidated humanity — the other is in- 
terposing fresh obstacles to that great desideratum.” 

By this time, it is hoped, the reader is so familiar with the dlfterence 
between God^s truth and mmds trulhy as to be in no danger of confound- 
ing them in future, or of taking offence at the conduct of those who 
conscientiously advocate religious opinions different from his own, hut 
which are, nevertheless, 7nau^s truth equally with his, and have as good 
a chance of being God’s truth also. 

The notion that all men can ever ho made to think alike oii theo- 
logical subjects is now pretty generally regarded as Utopian ; and the 
more the stu<ty of human nature is pursued, the more clearly will the 
folly of attemiDting to bring about a uniformity bo recognised. 

“ Doctrinal questions,” says a powerful advocate of religious liberty 
in the Ediuhwvjh Review^ seem unsuscei)tihle of general agreement, 
not from the ahiiiidance, hut from the want, of premises. Tho argu- 
ments by which different sects defend their tenets consist mainly of 
texts of Scripture, whicli must be susceptible of various intorpi-eta- 
tions, since they actually receive various iutorpretations. AVith no 
facts to refer to, and no umpire to interpose bis authority, the wrest- 
lers waste whole lives in eventless struggles, neither party having any 
fulcrum by wdiicli lie can lift the other.”^' Pursuing the same topic 
in a subsequent part of tlio article, bo observes : — Wo believe that 
the duty of abstaining from the forcible propagation of religious truth 
may be maintained by an argument of universal application — one to 
which a Mahometan or a Pagan must yield, as well as a lloinan Catholic 
or a Protestant. It consists in the imj)ossibility, in almost all cases; 
in demonstrating that what is persecuted is really error. Wo have 
alrcfidy remarked that most of the disputes which separate Christian 
sects relate, not to i)ractical morality, hut either to questions respect- 
ing church discipline and government, which may receive different 
answers among different nations and at different times ; or to ques- 
tions as to the nature and attributes of the Deity, and as to his deal- 
ings with mankind, which depend on the interpretation given to cer- 
tain portions of Scripture, as to which mrfh have been differing for 
eighteen centuries, Avith a tendency rather to further divergence than 
to agreement. 

* Edinburgh Review, April 1860, vol. xci., p. 624. 
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The Trinitarians think that the eternal co-oxistence of God the 
Father and God the Son, is the scriptural doctrine. Tlie Arians think 
tliat the Begetter must have existed before the Begotten. The Latin 
Church believes that tlie Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and 
the Son. The Greek Church believes that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
only from the Father. Each of these opinions has been sujiportcjd by 
hundreds of learned, conscientious, and diligent inquirers. Each has 
been adopted by millions of enthusiastic votaries ; cacli has been pro- 
pagated by violence, and resisted by endurance ; each has had its 
doctors, its persecutors, and its martyrs. . . . 

“ Om thing at least seems clear — thai if the Being loho inspired the texts 
on which different sects found their arguments^ had intended us to agree in 
one interpretation oftliem^ he would'not have left them susceptible of many. 

The fact, then, on which the expediency of persecution depends 
— the falsehood of the persecuted doctrine — being in general incapable 
of demonstration, it follows, as a general rule, that persecnlion is not 
expedient. We say in general, for there are soiikj religious opinions 
so obviously mischievous, that the magistrate maybe bound to put 
them down. Such are the doctrines once attributed to the Church of 
Koine, that faith is not to be kept with lieretics, that the Pope may 
release subjects from their allegiance, and that indulgences may be 
purchased for the darkest crimes. And Avdth respect even to such 
doctrines as these, all that the State ought to prevent is their active 
dissemination. The mere holding them, being involuntary, is not a 
fit subject for legislation.’’'^' 

The conclusion here arrived at, against the expediency of persecu- 
tion, applies not merely to whatsis generally understood by that 
term, but to every case of deprivation of political or social rights, 
good name, or personal^ comfort — ^to whatever is done on the assump- 
tion that those doing it are holier, wiser, and more infallible, in re- 
ligious matters, than the ‘‘ publicans” whom tlioy think it accordant 
with tlie Christian character to despise or detest.f 

Tho inconsistency of Protestants in this respect is truly marvel- 

* Edinburgh Jleviow, April 1850, vol. xci., pp, 552, 553, In another article 
it is remarked : — The variety of sects is in truth not a suiject either for satii'e 
or for tears, unless we could say how religion could otherwise adapt itself to the 
unequal growth of intellect in society. lUie imlity of the Jioinau Church was 
perfect in itself, and for its own purposes. It grasped the whole body of the 
fc^tate, and left no grade or member of it uncared for. J5ut when heresy broke 
into the fold, and conviction, instead of submission, was made the basis of the 
new Chuiu'.h, and every man had to choose his creed, or at least the keeper of 
his conscience, uniformity became impossible, and sects inevitable. Then arose 
the proverb, Uhi unay ibi mtlla / And if a civilised commonwealth is ever again 
to be one fold, under one shepherd, it must be by getting through the sectarian 
stage, as the individual mind can best do, and resolving moral as w^oll as ma- 
terial phenomena into general laws and a universal providence. To this end, 
the first step is not tJiat sects should cease to be — far from it — but that they 
should agree to be. And this is what we rejoice to learn has been brought to 
pass in New England.” — (A'din. Review^ vol. xcii., p. 343.) 
t If now no Alva torture for the state, 

Is there no 4|rva ill a private hate ? 

No force, when, lacking plaint of guiltier deed, 

We criminate a neighbour for his creed ?" 

Rhymed Plea for Tolerance^ p. 96. Ijondon, 1833. 

Q 2 
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lous, ami lias been exhibited iuecssautly from the time of Luther to 
the present day. “ Tho original refoi’mors,” says M. Sisniondi, 
“ wished that every man should sco and judge for himself, but yet 
should think as they did : they assumed to themselves the right of 
watching over tho purity of the faith, of excluding or punishing dis- 
seiitoi’s ; of drawing up confessions of faith, and compelling all the 
members of their clergy to sign them ; and of inserting anathemas iu 
them against all who thought dillerently from themselves. Tho re- 
formers, called upon to judge for themselves, took up in a modified 
■form all those opinions which tho successive condemnation of heresies 
had made a part of orthodox belief, and they disagreed on all of 
them. At that time there really existed as many modifications of* 
opinion as there wore iudiviiluals. It has boon often said that there 
could not be found on the largest tree two loaves entirely alike : can 
we hope to find in the whole human race two minds perfectly iden- 
tical ?”* 

Often as tho idea expressed in the concluding sentence of this ex- 
tract has been repeated by wise and tolerant writers, its earnest in- 
culcation is as needful at present as at almost any ])revious time ; nor 
will its repetition become siiperlluous so long as inheritors of tho Pha- 
risaical spirit shall abound in the world. For this reason, I subjoin 
some passages iu which the idea is ably enforced and illustrated by 
eminent writers. 

“ Remember,” says Baxter, “ tho wonderlul variety of men’s appre- 
hensions, which must bo supposed in all laws,” [and also, ho would 
have added had the occasion required, in all just dealings between man 
and man]. “ Men’s faces are scarce more various and unlike, than 
their understandings are ; for besides that nsituro hath diversified in- 
tellects as well as faces, the diversity and unlijj^ouess is much increased 
by variety of educations, company, i-e])reseutations, accidents, cogita- 
tions, and many othei- causes. It is wiser to make laws, that all men 
shall take the same physic, or cat only tho sa7no meat, or tha.t all 
shoes shall be of a size, and all clothes of tho same bigness ; upon 
supposition that all men’s health, or appetite, or feot, or bodies, are 
alike ; than to make laws that all men shall agree (or say that they 
agi-ee) in every opinion, circumstance, or ceremony, in matters of 
religion.”]" 

“ Whatever,” says Locke, “ gains any man’s assent, one may be 
sure had sulficiout evidence in respect of that man : but that is far 
enough from proving it evidence sufficient to prevail on another, let 
him consider it as long and as much as he can. QMie tempei's of men’s 
minds ; the principles settled there by time and education, beyond 
the power of the man himself to alter them ; the different capiicitios 
of men’s understandings, and the strange ideas they are often filled 
with, are so various and uncertain, that it is impossible to find that 
evidence, especially in things of a mixed disquisition, depending on so 

* Review of the Progress of Religious Opinions during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, pp. 60, 61. 4li 

t (Christian Directory, Part IV., cli. xi. ; Works, vol. vi., p. 196. “ For there 
«,re no two men on earth,” ho elsewhere says, “ but differ in something, if they 
know or believe any thing.” Vol. xiv., p. 196. 
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long a train of conse(juenccs as some points of tlio true religion may, 
.which one can confidently say will be sufliciont for all mcn.”^ 

“ Honest men,” says TJr James Foster, “ have always differed (and 
there is no ground to imagine that such differences will cease in any 
age hereafter) in explaining both the laws of revelation and reasou.”f 
A difference of rank, and capacity, among men,” says Bishop 
Law, “ must needs produce an equal difference in their religious no- 
tions, as was shewn above ; such difference, therefore, in degree of 
perfection, is made necessary by the constitution of things and the 
genoi'al disj)ensations of Providence ; and what by the ordinary course 
of Divine Providence is to men in some circumstances rendered un- 
avoidable, that the Divine (ioodness will, in these circumstances, most 
undoubtedly excuse, and accept with all its imperfections. 

The same thing obtains remarkably in each particular system, 
even in those of Christianity itself, which, to different persons, and in 
different times and places, appears in a very different light : though 
so much always, everywhere, lies level to all, as is absolutely required 
of each ; and so much also as Avill, or might, have a very considerable 
influence upon their lives and manners.” J 

‘‘ It is to be hoped,” says J)r Jortin, that a time will come when 
religion will have a fairer and a move alluring aspect ; when Chris- 
tians will bo united, not in opinion as to all theological points, for 
that is impossible whilst men are men, but that they will be united in 
bene vol once and charity, in intercommunion, and in oiio common and 
simple profession of faith ; that their manners will be suitable to their 
profession, and that they will bo more pcacea])le, more virtuous, and 
more pious ; and then the external impediments to the conversion of 
unbelievers Avill in no small measure be rcmovod.”§ 

“ There is notliiiig, perhaps,” says Mclmoth, “more evident than 
that our intellectual faculties are uot formed by one general standard ; 
and coiiscquontly that diversity of opinion is of the very essence of 
our natures. . . . Happy had it been for the poaco of tho world, 

if our niaiiitaincrs of systems either iu religion or politics, had con- 
ducted their several debates with the full impression of this truth upon 
their minds. Cenuine philosophy is ever, indeed, the least dogmatical ; 
and I am always inclined to suspect the ibreo of that argument which 
is obtruded with arrogance and sufficiency.” jj 

“ A persecutor,” says Gordon, “ is perhaps the most extraordinary 
criminal in tho creation. He is for cutting olf or distressing men for 
the inevitable and involuntary operations of the brain, the certain 
efiect of motion and life ; so that no man living can escape his rage, 
since it is impossible for any man living to adapt his ideas (which aro 
involuntary) to those of another. Nothing hut mere matter, wood, 
iron, stone, and clay, can ho formed into perfect rosemhiances ; sjiirit- 
ual substances, sucli as the soul of man, are moved by so may various 

^ ISecoml Jjetter coiiceriiiiig Toleration, ed. 1765, p. 217. also bocko r 
T houghts concerning Education, § 101. 

t Defence of the Usefulne^, &c., of the Dhrisiian Revelation, 3d ed., p. 288. 
t Considerations on tho Theory of Religion, 5th ed., pp. 33, 34. 

§ lleniarks on Eccl. Hist., vol. iii., p. 445 ; in tlortin’s Works, vol. ii., p. 351. 

II Fitzosborne’s Eettors, Reiter 34. JSoe to the same eilect this elegant 
writer’s notes to his Translation of Cicero's Essay on Friendsliip. p. 219. Ron- 
don, 1777. 
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and uncertain causes, air, diet, and education, and by the figure and 
toinpor of the vehicle to Avhich they are joined ; so liable to diftbreiit 
impressions, prejudices, disgusts ; so apt to conceive affection or dis- 
like to names and sounds, to grow melancholy or merry at tbo very 
same conceits and phrases ; that it is impossible that any two souls 
can ever agree in all their conceptions, or exactly in any one concep- 
tion/’* 


^ Extracted from an unpuLlished essay in MS., by Thomas Gordon, who 
died in 1750. He is known as the translator of Sallust and Tacitus, and as a 
bold and powerful advocate of religious liberty in Oato^s LetterSf The Indepen^ 
dent Whig^ and other celebrated publications. The original MS. is in the 
possession of Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, Bart., in whoso family it has de- 
scended from Gordon’s widow. It is entitled “ Upon Persecution, and the 
natural ill Tendency of Power in the Clergy : occasioned by the' Trial and Tra- 
gical Death of Lord Cobham.” Having been favoured by Sir Walter with a 
perusal of this essay, and liberty to make use of it at pleasure, I subjoin a pas- 
sage in whicJi one source of persecution is described with a freedom of expres- 
sion charactcrifttic of the author’s times : — 

But besides tlie force of attachment to national usages, religious usages re- 
ceive an extraordinary recommendatioji and strength from the strains of ec- 
stasy attending them, from the pleasure of obliging and cajoling tlio Deity and 
his chief favourites, and from the dread of offending them ; from the pride of 
being in his and their present favour, or of soon obtaining it, and from the joy- 
ous hojjes of future bliss. 

“ People thus inured from tlieir birth to such practices and impressions, ani- 
mated witli such hopes, alarm c.d with such fears, excited by universal example, 
awed by the dreadful penalties whicli, in all countries, and in all sects, pursue 
heretics (who arc only noncoiifoniiists to established inodes and tastes in re- 
ligion) — holding too, as an essential part of their religion, that all other re- 
ligions arc wrong, and that reason is a pernicious thing to religions ; 1 say, 
such people arc not likely to leave their ow^n pleasing delusions. Tludr re- 
ligion, however absurd, and amazing, and foolish, is become jiart of themselves, 
an essential part, like the head or heart, never to bo parted with but w'ith life, 
as ’tis often dearer, much dearer than life, 

“ Whatever is once accounted pious, despises and defies reason, and is there- 
fore safe from all the attacks of reason ; so that the more enthusiastic religion 
is, the more secure and the more delightful it is : and who would be dc^irived 
of so much joy as entlmsiasiii brings % It is natural to abhor whatever lessens 
that joy, as reason certainly does and even takes it away. To gain the favour of 
God and all the advantages of saintship, is such a pleasing ambition, and so in- 
teresting a pursuit, that whoever attempts to wean men from it, will be alwaj^s 
reckoned an implacable enemy, certainly a most impious and profane man, 
probably a devil ; and to use and destroy him as such, will be reckoned an ac- 
ceptable, nay a glorious service to Hoavem and Earth. 

Enthusiasm always imidics, and, wherever it can, always produces a mortal 
war against reason, as what tends everywhere to desti’oy enthusiasm, which is 
a pleasing dream, out of which none care to be w^aked. "Tis a real and high 
joy, though entirely formed by fancy, and makes peojde think that they see 
clearest when their eyes are shut closest. This holy delusion is much stronger, 
as ’tis much more extensive and awful, than the gay delusion of the man in 
Horace, who constantly frequented the theatre, and by mere force of fancy 
saw. and enjoyed all public entertainments, when there were none there. Yet 
even this limited and temporary delusion was so dear to him, that he com- 
plained that his friends by cooling his brain had^killed him rather than saved 
him. 

• “ Is it any wonder that enthusiasm, which is only a child of uninflamed fancy, 
should run as it docs into such extravagancies and variety of madness ? Like 
the brain in sleep, or heated with strong liquor, it knows no laws or hounds. 
This will be still less wonderful, when to the natural force and wildness of <m- 
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111 iioue ot the works of Qod,” says Lord Karnes, “ is variety 
more happily blended with uniformity than in the formation of man* 
Uniformity prevails in the human face with respect to eyes, nose, 
mouth, and other capital parts ; variety prevails in the expressions of 
these parts, serving to distinguish one person from another, without 
hazard of error. In like manner, the minds of men are uniform with 
respect to their passions and principles ; but the various tones and 
expressions of these, form different characters without end. A face 
destitute of a nose or of a mouth, is monstrous ; a mind destitute, of 
the moral sense, or of a sense of religion, is no less so. ... End- 
less differences in temper, in taste, and in mental faculties, that of 
reason in particular, produce necessarily variety in sentiment and in 
opinion. Cau God be displeased with such variety^ when it is his own 


thusiasm we add the arts and influeDce of revered impostors, who, finding the 
more advantage in it the more it reigns, are not likely to stop or lessen it, but 
to use all means to pr(?scrve and heighten it, and to disable or destroy whatso- 
ever and whosoever would weaken and expose it. Thus they everywhere jiersc- 
cute and destroy Truth and Sense, to preserve what they call religion ; and 
thus they persecute and destroy the good Lord Cobhain, all in the name of God 
and Christ-- a most blasphemous aggravation of all their sacred barbarities.’’ 

Only those who have some acquaintance with the writings of the High Church 
clergy of 4ueen Anne’s time, can have a just idea of the debt of gratitude we 
owe to such champions of religious freedom as Locke, Iloadly, and Gordon. Dr 
Jortin, who was born in 1698, tells of a preacher whom he heard say, “ If any 
one denies the unin terruj) ted succession of bishops, I shall not s(tui)1c to call 
him a downright Atheist. On which Jortin remarks : He might have said 

pawnbroker^ smugr/icr, ov pickpocket. This, wlien 1 was young, was sound, ortho- 
dox, and fashionable doctrine.” — (Jortiu’s Morl’s, vol. xii,, p. 436.) An admi- 
rable specimen of what passed with the multitude for “ God’s trutli” in the daj^s 
of I'ope and Addison ! 

IJy practising the Chrisliau virtues of moderation and charity, a prelate so 
excellent as Archbishop Tillotsou brought upon himself this charge of atheism. 
He Avas stigmatized as an atheist” by Dr Hickes, a clergyman of learning and 
integrity, but full of the most bigoted notions, an example of which Avas giA^en 
in a former part of thi.s work. (JSee p. 126.) 

I do not know Avhether a certain Uev. Mr (Lithorcole, — whose Letters to a Dis^ 
senting Minister arc quoted in tlie Kev. H. Stanley's Ohseruations on llcUgion and 
Education in Ireland, p. 18,— flourished at the time rcfcrj'ed to ; but he certainly 
delivers precisely that “fashionable doctrine” Avliicli Dr »jortin speaks of. 
“ All Dissenters,” says he, “are actuated by the devil and “the curse of 
God apptiars to rest heavily upon them;” and “every Dissenter, in choosing 
his own teacher, despiseth and rejecteth God, in despising and rejecting his re- 
gularly appointed ministers, Avho are his representatives, acting in his name, 
and iji virtue of the authority which he has committed to them, through a me- 
dium of his appointment.” These passages suggest to me a resolution of the 
Geiiei'al Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, glassed on 27tli May 1848, 
Avhich, as it is interesting in scA'erul points of view, may be fitly quoted here : 

“ The Assembly, feeling it to be the duty of this Cliurcli to cherish a holy and 
enlightened zeal for the honour of the Lord of the Sabbath, and an atiectionate 
regard to the best interests of the flock over which the Hoey Ghost hath 
MADE HER OVERSEER, as Avell as to tlioso of this nation, ill Avhich God has 
largely blessed her, — rosolA^cs through grace to spare no efforts for promoting 
a devout and increased respect for this loved and blessed institution ; reminding 
the people of her communion, that they who are guilty of its violation are 
liable to the discipline of the Church, in the same manner, and to the same ex- 
tent, us those who are guilty of transgressing any other commandment of the 
moral law.'^ 
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work ? Ho requires no uniformity, except with respect to an upright 
mind and clear con^ienco, which are indispensahlo.”* , 

“ When wo take,” says Bishop Watson, “ an enlarged view of the 
nature of man, and of diffei*ent situations in which not only different 
nations, hut different individuals in tho same nation, aro placed with 
respect to religious attainments, we must feel the necessity of vindi- 
cating to every individual of the human race the absolute right of 
worshipping God in his own way, without losing on that account tho 
benefits accruing from a state of civil society. ... If God Almighty 
thinks fit to tolerate different religions in tho world, suited, there is 
reason to boliovc, to the different intellectual and moral attainments 
of mankind, surely it becomes us to bo kindly aftbetionod towards 
those who, agi-eeiiig with us in all tho fundamental verities of the 
Christian religion, differ from us only in matters of littlo importance. 
... An uniformity of sentiment in matters of religion is a circum- 
stance impossible to bo obtained, and has never yet existed in the 
Church of Christ, from the Apostolic ago to our own.”'}’ 

“ Whether,” says Dr John Cook, “ wo consider tho nature of tho 
subjects of which the books of the Now ^J’estament treat, or tho de- 
signedly incidental cursory manner in which sorne of the most myste- 
1‘ious have been alluded to, or the peculiarities of the language and 
stylo of tho writers, (points which will open upon us more clearly as 
our inquii‘y proceeds,) we shall bo satisfied, that those diversities of 
opinion could not, consistently with the ordinary laws by which God 
governs this world, and with the j»articular plan adopted for tho pro- 
pagation of Chi'istianity, have been prevented ; and that their causes 
form a part of tliat great system of intellectual and moral discipline 
by which the trial and imptovement of the human race is con- 
ducted. J The part to be taken, therefore, by a student of theology is, 
neither on the one hand to be fretful and angry, on account of tho 

^ Sketches of the Hist, of Man, B. III. ; Sk, iii., ch. 3, § 2. See also some 
admirable remarks in this estimable author’s Loose Hints upon Education, 
p. 273, Section x.. Art. iii., entitled, ‘^Differences in Opinion make the Cement 
of Society.” 

t Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i., i>p. 289, 290, 330, See also vol. ii., pp. 
13, 24. 

J The author of the Jihymed Flea for Tolerance (p. 60) expresses this senti- 
iiient in verse : — 


“ Perchance, who doomed us thus to disagree, 

Planned this arena for our charity ; 

For beauteous end, bade virtue, weakness join. 

And turns our freedom’s self to discipline. 

By many a step we mount heaven’s awful st<air. 

And love tits here, as knowledge waits us there.” 

He next views the matter in a light in which it was formerly regarded in 
these pages (see p. 34, et seq,) ; urging that they who dissent without bitterness 
from their earlier selves, may learn to be charitable towards other dissenters 
than those selves of the present time : — 

“ If e’er some slight misgiving thou shouldsi: know 
or present creed — for thought will ebb and flow — - 
Straight, from Ihyself, tliu passing lesson take. 

And Sf>arc nnotlier’s for thine own mind’s sake. 

Faith, vowed unchangeable, may win thee sorrow. 

When light to-day appears loss light to-morrow.” 
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various opuiions of professing Christians, nor to givo up in despair 
patient inquiry, the only means through whiclf he can hope to disco- 
ver the truth. As there is a measure of intelligence and vigorous 
research which would certainly discover it, so the nearer we ap- 
proach to that measure, the more success will our efforts have.’’* 

“ In pressing upon you,” says the Kcv. Sydney Smith, “ the great 
duty of religious charity, the inutility of the opposite defect of reli- 
gious violence first offers itself to, and indeed obtrudes itself upon, my 
notice. The evil of difference of opinion must exist ; it admits of no cure. 
The wildest visionary docs not now hope he can bring his follow-crea- 
tures to one standard of faith. If history has taught us any one 
thing, it is that mankind, on such sort of subjects, will form their own 
opinions. Therefore to want charity in religious matters is at least 
useless ; it hardens error, and provokes recrimination ; but it docs 
not enlighten those whom we wish to reclaim, nor does it extend doc- 
trines wliich to us appear so clear and indisputable. But to do 
vwrong, and to gain nothing by it, is surely to add folly to fault, and 
to proclaim an understanding not led by the rule of reason, as well as 
a disposition unregulated by the Christian faith. 

“ Uniformity of opinion,” says Ur Parr, ‘‘ is a project Avliich the 
constitution of the liuman mind, and the experience of all ages, have 
at length compelled us to abandon. Even the enthusiast despairs of 
obtaining, and the politician is aslnimod of attempting it. What can- 
not bo accomplished, need not bo desired. . . . Impatience of 

contradiction in these remote and sublime speculations, always sug- 

* An Enquiry into the Books of the New Testament. By John Cook, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in JSt Mary’s College, St Andrews. Edin. 1821. P. 10. 

t A Sermon on those Rules of Christian Charity, by which our Opinions of 
other Sects should be formed ; preached at Bristol, Nov. 5, 1828 ; ed. 

1850, p. 592. 

J It is curious that so long ago as the I'cign of Henry VITT., the imj^ossi- 
hility, and even the inexijediency; of universal sameness of religious oj^inion, 
were broadly hinted at by 8ir Thomas More in his Utopia ,* hut neither did he 
practise his doctrine himself, nor docs it seem to have been regarded as other 
than Utopian by his contemporaries. lie says : - 

“ Those among the Utoi^ians that have not received our religion, yet do not 
fright any from it, and use none ill that goes over to it ; so that all the while 
I was there, only one man was punished on this occasion. He being newly 
baptised did, notwithstanding all that we could say to the contrary, dispute 
lJublicly concerning the Christian religion, with more zeal than discretion, and 
with so much heat, that he not only preferred our worsliip to theirs, but coii- 
denmed all their rites as profane, and cried out against all that adhered to them, 
as impious and sacrilegious persons, that were to be damned to everlasting burn- 
ings. Upon this, he, liaviiig preached these things often, Avas seized on, and 
after a trial, he was condemned to banishment, not for liaAdng disparaged their 
religion, hut for his inflaming the jpcople to sedition , for this is one of tiieir 
ancientest laAVs, that no man ought to he punished for his religion. At the first 
constitution of their government, Utopus having understood, that before his 
coming among them, the old inhabitants had been engaged in great quarrels 
concerning religion, by which they were so broken among themselves, that he 
found it an easy thing to conquer them, since they did not unite their forces 
against liim, but every different party in religion fought by themselves ; upon 
that, after he had subdued them, he made a laAV that every man might he of 
what religion he pleased, and might endeavour to draw others to it by the force 
of argument, and hy amicable and modest Avays, but witliout bitterness against 
those of other opinions, but that he ought tt) use no other force hut that of i»or- 
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gests siispiciou that mou do not clearly comprelioiid, or entirely he- 
liovc, what they zealously maintain. Uniformity, if it over exist, will 

suasion, and was neither to mix reproaches nor violence with it ; and such as 
did otherwise were to be condemned lio banishment or slavery. 

“ This law was made by Utopus, not only for preserving the public peace, 
which he saw suffered much by daily contentions and irrccoiicileable heats in 
these matters, but because he thought the interests of religion Itself required it. 
lie judged it was not fit to determine anything rashly in that matter ; and 
seemed to doubt whether those different forms of religion might not all come 
from God, who might inspire men differently, he being possibly pleased Avith a 
variety in it : and so be thought it was a very indecent and foolish thing for 
any man to frighten and threaten other men to believe anything because it 
seemed true to him ; and in ease that one religion were certainly true, and all 
the rest false, he reckoned. that the native force of truth would break forth at 
last, and shine bright, if it were managed only by the strength of argument, 
and with a Aviiining gentleness ; whereas, if such matters were carried on by 
violence and tumults, then, as the wickedest sort of men are always the must 
obstinate, so the holiest and best religion in the world might be overlaid with 
so much foolish superi,tition, that It would be quite choked with it, as corn is 
with briers and thorns. Therefore be left men wholly to their liberty in this 
matter, that they might be free to believe as they should see cause; only he 
made a solemn and severe law against such as should so far degenerate from 
the dignity of human nature, as to think that our souls died with our bodies, or 
that the world was governed by chance, without a wise, overruling ProAddenco : 
for they did all formerly believe that there was a state of rewards and punish- 
ments to the good and bad after this life; and they look on those that think 
otiierwise, as scarce fit to he counted men, since they degrade so noble a being 
as our soul is, and reckon it to be no better than a beast. So far are they from 
looking on such men as fit for human society, or to be citizens of a well-ordered 
commonAvealth ; since a man of such principles must needs, as oft as he dares 
do it, despise all their laws and customs : for there is no doubt to be made, that 
a man who is afi'aid of nothing but the hiAv, and apprehends nothing after death, 
AA'ill not stand to bj*cak through all the laws of his country, either by fraud or 
force, that so he may satisfy Jiis appetites. They never raise any that hold 
these maxims, either to honours or offices, nor employ them in any public trust, 
but despise them, as men of base and sordid minds : yet they do not punish 
them, because they lay this doAvn for a ground, tliat a man cannot make him- 
self believe anything he pleases, nor do they drive any to dissemble their 
thoughts by threatenings, so that men are not tempted to lie or disguise their 
opinions among them ; which being a sort of fraud, is abhorred by the U topians. 
They take, indeed, care that they may not argue for these opinions, cs^jecially 
before the common people ; but they do suffer and even encourage tiiein to dis- 
pute concerning them in private Avith their priests, and other grave men, being 
confident that they will be cured of those mad o 2 >inions, by haAdng reason laid be- 
fore them.” — ( Utoitia, jjj). 173“17(j. Mr J. A. St John’s edition ; 1 iondom, 1845.) 

We are now got beyond even King Utopus, in perceiving the folly of all en- 
deavours to prevent men from thinking as they please about the mortality of 
souls and the existence of an overruling Urovidence ; and although tlie teach- 
ing of Atheism is still sometimes opposed with legal as well as logical weapons, 
to the credit of the wisdom and liberality of this ago be it said, that in gene- 
ral, the prosecution of unbelicA^ers is reserved for occasions when they oifen- 
eively and ^pertinaciously obtrude their publications upon the notice of unwill- 
ing spectators, in a manner amounting to a nuisance, and calculated to produce 
disturbance of the public peace. By such conduct they bring themselves, within 
the sphere of the civil authority. On this subject 1 had occasion to offer some 
remarks in self-defence, in an article entitled Intellectual .Freedom, its Advo- 
cates and Opponents,” published several years ago in the Phrenological Journal, 
vol. xviii., p. 226, in reference to the trial of one Paterson before the High 
C^ourt of Justiciary at Edinburgh in 1843. 

With res^ject to Atheism in particular, aa’^c have already seen, os the result 
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probably bo tbo result of gross ignorance, or u^ifeoliug indifference ; 
it gives stability to error, and shuts out the knowledge of many use- 
ful truths ; it is soJdoin successful in stilling the first rise of now 
oi)iiiions, and, when they have gained any ground, inflames the heat 
of those who adopt tliom.”'^* 

The benefleial ellects of diversity of opinion, liere slightly touched 
upon by Dr Parr, are handled with great power by Milton in the 
following passage from the Arcopagitica : — 

“ Whore there is much desire to learn, there of necessity will be 
much arguing, much writing, many opinions ; for opinion in good 
men is but. knowledge in the making. LTiidcr those fantastic terrors 
of sect and schism, we wrong the earnest and zealous thirst after 
knoAvledgo and understanding which God hath stirred up in this city. 

What soimj lament of, wo rather slionld rejoice at, should ratlier 
praiso this pious forwardness among men, to re-assumo the ill-deputed 
care of tlieir religion into their own hands again. A little generous 
prudence, a little forbearance of one another, and some grain of 
charity, might win all those diligences to join and unite into one 
general and brotherly search after truth ; could wo but forego this 
prelatical tradition of crowding free consciences and Christian liber- 
ties into canons and precepts of men. 1 doubt not, if some great 
and worthy stranger should come among us, wise to discern the mould 
and temper of a people, and how to govern it, ohserving the high 
hopes and aims, the diligent alacrity of our extended thoughts and 
reasonings in the pursuance of truth and freedom, but that he would 
cry out as Pyrrhus did, admiring the Roman docility and courage, 
‘ If such Avoro my Epirots, 1 would not despair the greatest design 
that could bo attempted to make a cliurch or kingdom happy.’ 

“ Yet those are the men cried out against for schismatics and sec- 
taries, as if, while the temple of the Lord was building, some cutting, 
some squaring tlie marble, others hcwdiig the cedars, there should be 
a sort of irrational men, who could not consider there must be many 
schisms and many dissections made in the quarry and in the timber 
ore tlio liouso of God can be built. And when every stone is laid art- 
fully together, it cannot be united into a continuity, it can but bo 
contiguous in this world : neither can every piece of the building be 
of one form ; nay, rather the perfection consists in this, that out of 
many moderate varieties and brotherly dissimilitudes that are not 
vastly disproportional, arisi^s the goodly and the graceful symmetry 
that commends the whole pile and structurc.”f 

To thosame eifoct Paley says: — Dittbroncos of opinion, when ac- 
companied with mutual charity, wdiich Christianity forbids to violate, 
are for the most part innocent, and for some purposes useful. They 
promote inquiry, discussion, and knowledge. Tliey help to keep up an 
attention to rtdigious subjects, and «a concern about them, wdiicli might 
be apt to die aAvay in tlio calm and silence of universal agreement, 

of experience (p. 200}, that it does not necessarily lead every man who ado^^ts 
It to break through all the laws of his country and if it did, the magistrate 
would act soon enough in punishing him after he had broken through them--- 
and tills, not for the Atheism^ but for violation of the hnvs, 

* Works, vol. iii., p. 708. 

t Prose Works, vol. ii., j)p, 92, 93. 
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J do not know that it is in any degree true, that the iuflueuee of re- 
ligion is the greatest, where there are the fewest dissenters.”* 

^ Evidences of Christianity, Part III., ch. vii,, at the end. Sec also the Edin- 
burgh lieview, vol. xxvii., p. 176. — In a letter to Dr Percival, on subscription 
to Articles of Faith, Paley makes the remark that those who enacted tlie ne- 
cessity of subscribing the Thirty -nine Articles probably did not expect, “ wliat 
they must have known to be impracticable, the exact agreement of so many 
minds in such a great number of controverted pro^jositions.” — (Literari/ Corre- 
spondence of Dr Percivaly vol. i., p. cL, quoted in Meadley’s Life of Paley, 2d ed., 
j}. 372.) Dr Jortin is still more explicit: — “ There are,” says he, “ proposi- 
tions contained in our Liturgy and Articles, which no man of common sense 
amongst us believes. No one believes that all the members of the Greek Church 
are damned, because they admit not the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
iSon ; yet the Athaiiasian Creed, according to the usual and obvious sense of the 
words, teacheth this. No one believes himself obliged to keep the Sabbath day ; 
yet the Jjiturgy, strictly interpreted, requires it. 

It is evident, beyond a doubt, that the whole body of the clei’gy, and of the 
learned laity, depart, some more, some less, from the religious opinions of their 
ancestors in the days when the Articles were established by law, and from the 
rigid and literal sense of them. This universal consent of a nation, to deviate 
thus in some points from the old doctrines, amounts to an abrogation of such rigid 
interpretations of the Articles, and to a permission of a latitude in subscribing. 

If ye will not allow thus much, we must suppose that in an age — and an 
age not perhaps tlie most learned — an assembly of fallible men determine 
cuncerniuy all 2 * 0 inis of faith and ijractice for themselvcsy and for their heirs ; and 
entail bondtajc and darknessy worse than Dijyptian, u 2 *on their pwsterity, for ever 
and ever P— (Strictures on the Articles, SiibscnptionSy Tests, ; Jortin’s Works, 
vol. xii., p. 419, 420.) 

When Gilbert Wakefield consulted a clerical friend about the propriety of 
subscribing the Articles of the Church of England, some of which he disbe- 
lieved, he obtained the following reply, whieh is dated 10th Scx>tembcr 1778 : — ■ 

Indeed, my dear Sir, you pjiy me too high a compliment in expecting any 
advantage from my advice on this subject : it iwS a matter that can only be 
settled in your own heart, and in attempting to give any I shall but expose my 
weakness. But 1 persist, because I would rather you should look upon me as 
your friend, and love me, than give me the cold esteem which is due to a man 
of sense. 

You have doubts on the subject of our Articles, and where is the man who 
has not ? at least 1 should have a very bad opinion both of the sense and the 
heart of such a man. But the only difference between us is, that you suppose 
no man in such circumstances can conscientiously subscribe to articles which 
he docs not believe. You have certainly seen Po weirs sermon upon that sub- 
ject ; and let us abuse him as much as we will, it is tJic case, that they arc, and- 
must he, subscribed in different senses by different men. And do you really 
think that every man who subscribes is guilty of perjury, but the very few who 
understand them literally ? Perjury, perhaps, is too harsh a term ; subscribing 
that a thing is true, being very different from swearing to the truth of it,. 

“ But you, at least, think us guilty of gross iJrcvarication j and here remains 
the ditficulty, whether you think the possession of the comforts, and, what some 
* think, the honours of life, worth sucli a prevarication or no. Tliis, iny dear 
Wakefield, you only can determine. Fecerunt alii, et multi et boni, . But 1 own 
authority is a very bad argument against conscience ; if it was not, 1 would 
mention in particular your fellow collegian, Jortin, between whoso cliaracter 
and yours there is, in many respects, a great resemblance. He professes him- 
self a doubter about the Trinity, lie bad a mind far above woi’ldly views ; yet, 
whether from a desire to be useful in his profession, or any other good (it cer-' 
taiu^ was some good) motive, he subscribed repeatedly, both before and al'ter 
this lu’ofession. 

“ 1 do not see why wc need scruiiulously inquire in what sense the Articles 
were originally, or are now imposed : if I can make the declaration that f be- 
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In accoi'<lanco with theso sentinieuts, Montaigne says : — “ I rather 
iihooso the trequontation of those that ruffle me than those that fear 
me. ’Tis a dull and hurtful pleasure to have to do with people who 
admire us and approve of all we say.”* 

In the same liberal spirit, Professor Sedgwick observes • — “ Men are 
constantly craving for some infallible living authority to guide them 
on religious and moral questions. But neither the evidences of our 
religion, nor the limits of Church-authority, are put before us with 
the clearness of demonstration. Were it so, there could bo no such 
thing as schism, for there could bo no difference of opinion on reli- 
gious questions : but w'o should thereby lose (as is admirably argued 
by Bishop Butler) one of the greatest and best elements of our proba- 
-tion ; and our religious training would have no analogy to God’s 
dealings with us in the natural world. Unity and peace are pleasant 
words ; but while human nature remains what it is, the direst social 
evils may bo lurking behind the outward semblance of peace and 
unity. Sujjposo the whole Christian world in a state of external re- 
ligious unity brought about by Church-authority ; might not intel- 
lectual stagnation among religious teachers, indillerciice among the 
people, cold-heartedncss, and scepticism, grow naturally out of such a 
condition of society? Like a political despotism, it might, no doubt, 
extinguish some groat social evils ; but it would foster otlier and far 
greater evils ; for it would stop the growth of those great Clndstian 
virtues that spring from Christian freedom. In such a slate of things 
the world would not be the searching school of Christian wisdom 
that it is now.”'f 

lieve them to he true (take the word truth as you please), 1 have done enough. 
This, you will say, is very relaxed morality ; but there is something very like 
it in St Paul, when (though eating of meat oflered before to idols is forbidden 
by all the Apostles as a great sin) he tells his scrupulous converts, whatever 
they think of the matter, to ask no questions, and that then they may eat with 
a Sfifc conscience, 

“ I fear I shock you ; and I told you at the beginning of this letter, I should 
only expose myself, I I’epeat, tlien^fore, again, that it is tlie concern of your 
own heart. If you cannot persuade yourself to the attempt, God forbid *that I 
should persuade you. As an honest man you will then make the sacrifice re- 
quired of those who cannot subscribe (and a great one, indeed, it is), and, as aji 
honest man, you will be rewarded for it. ‘ Blessed are ye, when ye suffer for 
righteousness' sake .’-' — (^Manorrs of IVakefeld, a^oI. i., p. 377-380.) 

Wakefield was not convinced, and the natural consequences followed. In 
his JJcJcnce of himself, delivered in the Court of King's Bench, on 21st Febru- 
ary 1790, p. 55, he describes them thus : — ** Every opportunity of worldly ele- 
vation and ecclesiastical emolument have I promptly and largely sacrificed on 
the altar of Liberty and Conscience; and I stand alone, like a hermit in the 
wilderness, reaping a scanty harvest from the hard and barren soil of learning, 
unpreferred, unpatronised, unpensioned, unregarded, amidst my contemporaries, 
whom I see risen and rising round me, daily, to the highest situations in Church 
and State, with original pretensions to distinction far loss flattering than my 
own.” Of his more prudent corrospondciit (whose name is withheld^, tlie edi- 
tors of the Memoirs say, — We have understood that this gentleman, as might 
not unreasonably be expected, afterwards obtained considerable 23referincnt. ^ic 
itur ad astra*'^ 

* Montaigne’s Essays, B. iii., cli, 8 ; Cotton's Transl., vol. iii., p. 23(3. 

t Sedgwick’s Discourse on the Studies of tlie University of Cambridge, 5th 
edition, 1860, p, ccclxxviii. See likewise Butler’s Analogy, Introduction, and 
Part ir.. chaj). vi. ; and liis Sermon ujmn the Ignorance of Man : Also Lord 
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Although, hca2>pily, wo have now in Grreat Britain no laws directly 
comi)eHiiig men to worshij) God otherwise than they think lit, the 
principle, it cannot ho too often repeated, is still in full practical 
vigour among thousands of professing Christians, that whosoever 
is at variance Avith them in religious ojpinion, ought to agreo Avith 
them — is to he blamed for dilforing — ^ and might agree Avith them, 
if ho did not ohstinatoly shut his eyes to the truth : As if,” to 
borrow the Avords of John Hoavo, “ theirs wore to bo the universal 
conscience, the measure of all consciences ; and ho that cannot be go- 
verned by thoir conscience, must have none at all : or he bo stark 
blind toAvards truth, toAvards God, and toAvards himself, that sees not 
every thing they see, or fancy tlieinsolvos to soo.”f “ To judge other 
men’s consciences,” continues this most charitable of diAnnos, “ is of 
so iioar affinity Avith governing them, that they that can allow them- 
seh^es to do the former, want only power, not Avill or inclination, to 
offer at the other too.”J To him avIio is indignant at the obstinacy 
of such as hold other tenets than his OAvn, it does not readily occur that 
if he may justly take amiss their dilforing from him, thei/lmyG exactly 
the same reason to treat him uncharitably for rejecting /Ae/r oi)iiiJons. 
“ For Avliat can be more unreasonable or unaccountable than to fall out 
with another man, because he thinks not as I do, or receives not my 
sontiments as 1 also do not receive his? Is it not to he considered, 
that ho 110 further differs from me than I do from him ? If there he 
cause of auger, ujion this account, on one side, there is the same cause 
on the other too ; and then AAdiitlier shall this grow ? And lioAv little 
can this aA^ail upon a rational estimate ! Can any good come of it? 
Both it tend to the clearing of truth ? Shall avo see the better through 
the clouds and dust avo raised ? Is a good cause served by it ? or do 
AVO think it j)ossihle the wrath of man should ever Avork the rigliteous- 
ncvss of God?”§ “ If I judge not you about this matter, Avhat greater 
reason have you to judge me ? And they have little i-easou to value 
such a man’s judgment concerning their duty in a douhtful matter, 
Avho cannot see his own in so jdain a case. The matter for Avhich 
they judge me may lie very doubtful, hut nothing can he plainer than 
that tliej^ ought not so to judge.” || 

The carnality of religious contention ai>pcars, says HoAve, Avhon 

Shaftesbury's Essay on the Freedoin of Wit and Humour, Part II., Sect. 1 
(Characteristics, vol. i., p. 64, ed. 1758) ; Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert Wake- 
field, vol. i., p. 403 ; and Mr Oornewall Lewis on the Influence of Authority in 
Matters of Opinion, pp, 74, 97, 101. — I beg the reader, with the impression of 
the above-quoted passages on his mind, to turn back to l)age 41 of this volume, 
and re-peruse the extract there given from Archdeacon Dauheny as to the 
origin of the existing diversity of religious opinions. 

t Howe’s Sermon on the (Carnality of Religious Contention, p. 201 of his 
Select Works, in Works of the English Puritan Divines, Lond. 1846. 

J Ib., p. 203. § Ib., 1). 200. 

II Sermon concerning Union among Protestants, lb., p. 135. There are, 1 
think,” says Mede, “ few men living who are less troubled to see others differ 
in oxiinion from them than I am (whether it be a vice or Airtue I know not) ; 
so far is it from me to take it unkindly that 1 should not be believed in a j)ara- 
dox. If any man can patiently suffer me to differ from him, it nothing affects 
me how much or how little they differ from me : which dis^msitiou so much 
the more increaseth in me, as I take daily liberty to examine either mine oiwu 
former persuasions or other men’s opinions.” — (Letter to Dr Twisse, dated 18th 
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Ave ovov-magnify our owu understandings, and assume too much to 
ourselves : That is, do expect that our minds he taken for standards 
to all minds ; as if we, of all mankind, were exempt from eri’or, or 
the possibility of being mistaken. A certain sort of f/Xaor/« or 
ocu^dde/a, an excess ol love and admiration of ourselves, or ovor- 
pleascdness with ourselves, too much self-complacency, is the true 
(though very deep and most hidden) root of our common mischief in 
such cjisos. W 0 wrap uja ourscl ves within ourselves, and then Ave are all 
the world. Do only compare ourselves with oia^solves, never lotting it 
enter into oiir minds that others have their sentiments too, ])evhaps 
wiser than ours ; hut abound in our own sense ; and while (as the 
apostle in that case says) we are not wise, and i)erhaps arc -the only 
persons that think ourselves so, we yet take upon ns, as if we were fit 
to dictate to the world, to all Christians, and to all mankind ; or as 
if wo only were the men, and wisdom must die with us. 

“ This is a sort of evil, than which there is none more common 
and none less observed; none wherewith the guilty arc so little apt 
to charge themselves, or admit conviction of it. For, T pray, do hut 
consider ; all the several dillering parties amongst us do with one 
voice protend to he for peace ; hut how, and upon what terms? Why, 
that all the rest arc presently to ho of their mind ; and that is all the 
peace that most are for. For whore (scarce anywhere) is the man 
to ho found, or how great a rarity is he, that entertains the thought 
‘ That there may, for ought 1 know, he much to he redressed and 
corrected in my apprehensions of things, to make mo capable of foil- 
ing in with that truth which ought to ho common to all.’ There is an 
expectation with many, of a good time and state of things, before this 
world end, when all shall bo of one mind and judgment ; hut the most 
think it must he by all nion’s becoming of tlieir mind and judgment.* 
And of this self-coiicoit it is usually a harder thing to fasten conviction 
upon men, tlian of most other evils. Wo have more hope in speaking 
against drunkenness, murder, or any the grossest kind of w icked- 
ness; for there the conscience of the guilty falls in, and takes part 
with the reprover. But wo can more easily, and more frequently do 
(though not frequently enough), observe the faults of the inferior 
faculties or of our oxtornal actions, than of the faculty itself which 
should observe.”'^' 

To these admirable and (one would think) convincing observations, 

I shall add on this subject only one brief but pregnant passage from a 
distinguished leader among the recent advocates of the right of private 
judgment — the Rev. Baden Powell of Oxford. “If the inevitable 
varieties of private jiidginoiit ho objected, as inconsistent with the iinity 
and invariahloness of truth, — 1 reply — truth is indeed one and inva- 

April 1635, in The of the Pio^ls and Profonndly-Learui'd Joseph Mede^ 

p. 811. Loudon, 1677.) 

Dr Campbell states his opinion as follows : — What then shall we say of those 
who differ from us in important articles ? AVhat shall we say ? That, in our 
judgment, they err, not knowing the Scriptures. AVhat more should we say ? 
It belongs to the Omniscient, the Searcher of hearts, and to him only, to say 
whether their error, if they be in an error, proceeds from pravity of disposition, 
or from causes in which the will had no share.’" — (Sermon on the Spirit of the 
GospelS) 

* Sermon on the Carnality of Ueligious Contention ; Select AA^’orks, p. 203. 
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riahle^ l)ut it not only may, but must, bo soon under different anpects^ and 
with different degrees of clearness by different minds. To each it is rea- 
lised, as far as the nature of the case permits, if he seek and receive it 
honestly to the lest of his ability (2 Cor. viii. 12) ; not resting satisfied 
in any attainment (Phil. iii. 13 ; Hob. vi. 1), but continually striv- 
ing to advance and improve. The measure of that ability, and the 
light vouchsafed, may be more or less. Christianity looks only to an 
iniprovoinentpr<?j?(?7’^/ona? to the means granted (Matt. xxv. 14) ; a con- 
stantly progressive advance (2 Peter iii. 18). It assures the disciple, 
that increase of grace and light will always be given, if properly sought 
(John vii. 17 ; James i. 5), — that every one has enough given him to 
profit by, — to judge for himself but not to fidge others (Phil. ii. 3 ; 
12, 14).’’^ 

“ Grracious Grod !” exclaims Bishop Watson, “ whence is it that men 
are so little conscious of the imperfection of human knowledge in all 
sciences ; of the utter impotency of human reason in Avhatevcr resj)ccts 
Deity ; of llie fallibility of human judgmont in everything ; that 
they have so little humility as men, so little charity as Christians, as 
not to blush at erecting their interpretation of Scripture into an idol, 
which all men must either worship-, or perish ^ without doubt ever- 
lastingly.’ 

Vinet has well said, that the formation and existence of the Pro- 
testant communion are nothing but a protest against the principle of 
authority and Dr Merle D’Aubigne lays down with equal brevity 
the almost identical truth, that “ the character of Protestantism is 
movernent^Xw the same manner as that of Rome is immobility.”§ Such 
is the theorg of Protestantism ; but — as we have had, and shall yet have, 
too many occasions to sec — the practice of Protestantism has been very 
• imperfectly in accordance with it. 

Our Scottish forefathers of 1647 received a Confession of Paith from 
their ancestors — that prepared by Knox in the reign of Mary. They 
abandoned it for that of Westminster, and thought they did well; in 
which opinion the Church of Scotland has ever since concurred. A 
contemporary of the Westminster divines, writing of Luther, says : — 
‘‘ Although it cannot rationally bo expected, that at the first dawn- 
ing of the gospel light, all spiritual truths should be known in that 
perfection whereunto God hath brought the knowing professors of this age^ 
yet I am persuaded that the defects which are in some parts [of his 
Tahle-TalJc] which speak him a man like to others, will not be preju- 
dicial to the evidence of truths in other parts.” |1 Now, although 
there is much reason to think that in certain particulars (including 

^ Tradition Unveiled, p, 76. Some excellent observations on the same subject 
will be found in the Preface to Mr Greg’s Greed of Christendom, pp. xi. xii. 

t On the Expediency of Revising the Liturgy and Articles of the Church 
of England ; in his Miscellaneous Tracts, ii. 112. See also T)r Campbell’s ad- 
mirable Sermon on “The Spirit of the Gospel,” and his equally admirable 
“ Address to the People of Scotland upon the Alarms that have been raised in 
regard to Popery,” published in 1779. The latter may be read with great ad- 
vantage at the present time. 

J See the original passage (Quoted ante, p. 114. 

•§ History of the Refroraation, .11. xi., ch. xi. See also B. xi., ch. i. 

II Letter by J. D., prefixed to Captain Henry BcU’s Translation of Luther's 
Table-Talk, and dated 30th December 1650. 
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the doctrine of the Sabbath) these “ knowing professors” moved rather 
backwards than forwards in their pursuit of spiritual truths, still it 
would have been strange, if, after more than a century’s cultivation 
of learning by scholars, considci'able progress had not been made be- 
yond Luther’s views. At all events, the knowing professors believed, 
and were entitled to believe, that they had made some progress ; ancl 
they embodied their opinions in the W estminstor Confession of Faith. 
Why should not we follow their example by improving upon it? why 
forgot that “ the character of Protestantism is movement,” and that 
it is our grand duty as Protestants to repudiate in deed as well as in 
word the principle of authority ?” Can two additional centuries of 
far more extensive and accurate investigation, have done nothing to 
bring the knowing professors of this age to a more perfect knowledge 
of spiritual truths than that enjoyed by TIenry Scudder and Samuel 
Rutherford ? If our Church, at the epoch of “the Second Reforma- 
tion,” did Avoll to abandon John Knox’s Confession for that of West-*-* 
minster,, have not the inembors of the same Cliurch now — has lud 
oA'^ery huinan being in Scotland, or in the Avorld — an Cf^ual right to 
abandon the Westminster Confession for such iie 2 abody of doctrine as 
each, in the exorcise of his OAvn judgment (emplo5'^ed either in searching 
independently for spiritual truths,” or in determining Avhich of the 
many guides that ollbr themselves it is safest to follow), may consider 
to bo a more accurate exposition of the truths of natural and revealed 
religion ?'^ 

^ Bishoj) Hare has employed his eminent ]AOAvcr of irony against the imposi- 
tion of complicated creeds, in his famous tract on “ The DitTiculLies and Dis- 
couragements which attend the Study of the Scrij)tiircs, in the way cf Private 
Judgment, rei)rescnted in a Detter to a Voung Clergyman; in order to shew^, that, 
since such a Study of the Scriptures is Men's indispensable Duty, it concerns all 
Christian Societies to remove (as much as possible) those Di sco ux'a gem eiits.'-- — 
This celebrated production may bo seen in Hare's UVn-A.?, a^oI. ii., p. 1, (Dondon, 
1746), or in Baron's collection of pieces under the title of The Pillars of Priest- 
craft and Orthodoxu Shaken, vol. iv., p. 1. (London, 1768.) It Avas reprinted 
separately in 1840, as No. VI. of a series of Tracts for the People, designed to 
vindicate lielhfious and Chrisiian hiberLy, (London: J^hhngham Wilson.) Hex’e 
is a pai’t of the serious Conclusion*’ which Hax’c appends to his Leiter : — 

In truth, there is nothing more absurd than to say the glorious things we 
do daily of the Scriptures, and at the same time make the study of them, to men 
of sincere and honest minds, so extremely hazaialous and inconvenient. If, 
then, we would not bo guilty of discoixi*aging a study which we acknowledge 
to be the great duty of the clergy, as Ave are Christians ; If avc Avould be true 
to the fundamental principles of the liefoi'ination, as Pi*otestants, that the Scrip- 
tiii'cs ai'c the only rule of faith ; let us use our best endeavours to remove the 
great obstacles tliat lie against the study of them ; let us do what w'c can that 
Icarxxcd men may have full liberty to study the'* Scriptures freely and impai’- 
tially ; good encouragement given them to go through the labour and difficul- 
ties of sucli a study, not slightly and supeifficially, but with such ajxplication and 
diligence as the nature of the thing requii'cs, and have leave to speak their 
sense AA'ith all manner of safety ; that their opinions may be examined fairly and 
with temper ; tliat their names bo not unjustlj^^ loaded with calumny and slan- 
der ; that their w'ords and' actions may bo inteiqxreted Avith the same candour as 
is siiewn to tiiosc that differ from them : that, if wdiat they advance be right, it 
may be received ; if wx’ong, their ei’rors may be I’ofutod, as the mistakes of 
learned men on other subjects ; if doubtful, and the Scriptux*es say so little or 
speak so obscurely that nothing can certainly bo decided either way, that then 
nobody may be obliged to take either side as necessary ; that, whether their 

R 
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To this course we are cucouragod by one of the ablest of tho West- 
minster divines themselves, who says : — “ I do not deny, hut most wil- 

notions be right or wrong, tlieir persons may, in all events, be safe, and their 
maintenance not affected by it ; that, as long as they live virtuously, and write 
with all due modesty and good manners, and advance nothing that breaks in 
upon morality and government, tliey may be treated in all respects as those are, 
or ought to be, who employ themselves in any other part of useful learning. 

“ I must add, let them be never so much in the wrong, I can apjireliend no 
danger from it to the Church ; or that the errors of a few men can have any 
considerable influence in opposition to a great body of a vigilant and learned 
clergy, who will be always able and reatly to defend the received notions, if 
they can be defended ; and, if they cannot, it must be allowed they ought not. 
But, if some iiiconveiiiences would arise from the liberty 1 contend for, they 
are nothing in comparison of those that must follow from the want of it. 

‘^Till there is such a liberty allowed to clergy ineii ; till there is such a se- 
curity for their reputations, fortunes, and persons ; I fear I must add, till so 
diflicult a study meets witli proportionable encouragement, it is impossible a 
sincere, impartial, and laborious application to it should generally prevail. And, 
till it does, it is as impossible the Scriptiu*es should be well understood ; and, 
till they are, they are a rule of faith in name only. For it is not the words of 
Scripture, but the sense, which is the rule ; and, so far as that is not under- 
stood, so far the Scriptures are not our rule, whatever we pretend, hut tho 
sense that men have jjut on them ; men fallible as ourselves, and who were by 
no means so well furnished as tho learned at present are w'ith the proper helps 
to find out the true meaning of Scripture. And while we take the sense of the 
Scriptures in this manner upon content, and see not with our own eyes, we in- 
sensibly relapse into the principles of Popery, and give up the only ground on 
which we can justify our separation from the Church of Kome. It was a right 
to study and judge of the Scriptures for themselves, that our first Rcfformers 
asserted with so good eflcct ; and their successors can defend their adherence 
to them on no other pj'inciple. 

“ If, then, we are concerned for the study of the Scriptures further than in 
words ; if we in earnest think them the only rule of faith, let us act as if we 
thought so. Jjet us heartily encourage a free and impartial study of them ; let 
us lay aside that malignant, arbitrary, persecuting, Poj»Ish spirit; let us put 
no fetters on men’s uiidorstandings, nor any other hounds to their inquiries but 
what God and Truth have set. Bet us, if we would not give up the Protestant 
principle, that the Scriptures are plain and clear in the necessary articles, de- 
clare notliing to he necessary hut what is clearly revealed in them.” 

In Scotland the clergy have even far le.^s freedom of thought and teaching 
than their brethren in England ; being liable, for slight deviations from the 
opinions of the Westminster divines upon dark inctaphysical points in theology, 
to be ejected from their livings, and reduced to beggary and disgrace. It is not 
many years since a learned and thoughtful minister of the Church of Scotland 
— respected and beloved by his fiock, and a diligent performer of his pastoral 
duties — was deposed for being guilty, in an anonymous book, of an alleged de- 
viation of this kind. I admit that in Established Churches declaration of 
belief is indispensable, and must be enforced ; but such events are calculated to 
raise the questions, Whether the standards of our Church arc not needlessly 
minute ? and^ Whether 8tate-paid Churches in which men of only one lavoured 
theological denomination are permitted to share in the emoluments, and this on 
the condition of being fettered by a creed, ought to exist at all ? 

See also Archdeacon Black burnc’s Confessional^ Bishop Law’s Considera- 
tions on the Propriety of Requiring a Subscription to Articles of Faith Paley’s 
Defence of that work ; Moadley’s Memoirs of Paley, pp. 88, 141, 369, 2d ed. ; 
Bishop Watson’s Miscellaneous Tracts, Preface to Theological Tracts, and Anec- 
dotes of his Lifes the Edin, Review, vol. xxx., p. 255, and vol. xliv., p. 604 ; a 
quotation from Dr Taylor of Norwich, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 7th cd., 
Vbl. xii., p. 261 ; the conclusion of the article Tolkuation, ib., vol. xxi., p. 323 ; 
and the works mentioned ante, j^p. 47, 114, 115, in the notes. 
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lingly yield, yea assort, as a necessary truth, that as our knowldge (at 
its hest ill this world) is imperfect (for wo know hut in part), so it 
ought to he our desire and endeavour to grow in the knowledge of the 
mind of Christ, to follow on to know the Lord, to seek after more and 
more light, ‘ For the path of the just is as tlio shining light, that 
shinoth move and more unto the iierfcct day/ (Pr ov. iv. 18 , 

So also Hr Owoii says : — *■ We find in human sciences, that no abi- 
lity, no industry, no combination of the most happy wits for their im- 
provement ill former ages, hath hindered persons of iugonuity and 
learning in the present day from adding considerably in several kinds 
unto their respective advancement. Nor shall thp sedulity of this 
age in the furtherance of these sciences, he ever able to bring them to 
any such perfection, as to condemn succeeding generations to the sloth- 
ful and servile drudgery of tliemore perusal of their dictates and pre- 
scriptions, and so by their inventions leave to others only the use of their 
memorios. If now discoveries are thus constantly making iu human 
science, how much more may we expect, that renewed researches will 
advance the spiritual knowledge of the things of God, whose stores are 
absolutely inexhaustible in this life, and whose dojiths can never be 
fully fatliomod/’f 

It is not denied,’^ says a yet more illustrious contemporary of 
the W^estmiiister divines, but gladly confessed, we arc to send our 
thanks and vows to heaven, louder than most of nations, for that great 
measure of truth which we enjoy, especially in those main points be- 
tween us and tlio Pope, with his appurtenances the prelates : but be 
who thinks wc arc to pitch our tent hero, and have attained the ut- 
most prospect of reformation that the mortal glass wherein wo con- 
loinplato can show us, till we come to beatific vision, that man by this 
very oiniiion dtjclarcs that ho is yet far short of triith/’J 

I am afraid we have amongst us not a few nominal Jh’otestants, who, 
if weighed in Milton’s balance, would bo found wanting. With them 
it is the summit of Christian duty to 2)itch their tents where the Puri- 
tan camj) of the soventcoritli century continues to stand. 

But as every atteinjit to fix religious ojiinioii by moans of Confes- 
sions and Articles of Faith docs violence to human rights and human 
nature, the cons(?(iiiences, though grievous enough, inevitably fall far 
short of the design ; and by such means as these no real uniformity of 
heliof among Protestants worthy of the name has ever been jiroduccd. 

^ George Gillesijie’s Treatise of Miscellany (iuestions, chap, x., p. 52 ; edit. 
1844. lie however proceeds to qualify this liberal declaration with a but : — “ But 
on the other hand, the greatest deceits and depths of Satan have been brought 
into the world under the name or notion of new lights and so on : Therefore 
new lights are very much to he suspected, and some of them to be forcibly ex- 
tinguished — George Gilles^^ie's party being the judges whnt are deceits and 
depths of Satan in their neighbours’ otnnions, but no neighbour havijig a right 
to 2)ronounce a similar judgment thcii/s ! Among the new lights which 

they most loudly 2 >roclainied to be of Satanic origin, and, as one of them says 
(see ante, p. 151}, contended fur tanquam pro arts et focu,"^ was the principle 
of what another of them calls jn’etonded liberty of conscience a principle, 
nevertheless, upon which alone they could effectually defend the sc^iaratioii of 
their ancestors and themselves from the Church of Kome. 

t Preliminary Excrcitatioiis to the J5lx2)ositit>n of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
by John Owen, D.D. ; Preface, p. vi. 

X Areopagitica ; Milton’s Prose Works, vol. ii., p. 89. 
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Abundant (perhaps superfluous) evidence of this has already been ad- 
duced in these pages. Members of the same church disagree with each 
other in opinion ; every thinking man, the more he considers, finds 
the more reason to modify the traditional opinions of his former self ; 
the prevalent beliefs in oven creed-bound churches vary from age 
to age, in spite of the unchanging Confessions to which homage is 
outwardly paid. ‘‘ Every age,” says a late writer, “ has had its own 
phase of thought peculiar to itself, and when the same words have 
been preserved in successive periods, different meanings have been 
given to them. One theological dogma has achieved a day's triumph 
and given way to another — even thus ‘ worlds on worlds are rolling 
ever from creation to decay, like the bubbles on a river, sparkling, 
bursting, borne away.' Have we arrived so near the Truth that our 
theology can never change ? Shall we say thought has advanced 
until now, but can take no other onward step, having measured the 
entire nature of Clod ? Our forefathers said tlio same thing. Thus 
spake the priest of Jupiter and the priest of Osiris, but the shrines of 
their gods are no more ! What reason have we to believe ourselves 
more infallible than they ? True, we have the Bible; yet within a 
stone's throw of our conventicle a man more learned perchance than 
any of us, deduces quite dilferent doctrine from that same Bible, and 
claims for his views the permanence we would lain assert for our OAvn.”'^'" 

Luther and Calvin,” says Dr Priestley, reformed many abuses, 
especially in the discipline of the Church, and also some gross corrup- 
tions in doctrine ; but they left other things, of far greater moment, 
just as they found them. ... It was great merit in them to go 
so far as they did, and it is not they^ hut we who are to blame, if their 
authority induce us to go no farther. Wo should rather imitate them 
in the boldness and spirit Avith Avhich they called in question, and 
rectified, so many long-established errors ; and availing ourselves of 
tlioir labours, make farther progress than they Avcrc) able to do. 
Little reason have Ave to allege tht3ir name, authority, and example, 
when they did a great deal, and Ave do nothing at all. In this, we 
are not imitating them, but those Avho opposed and counteracted them, 
willing to keep things as they were ; among Avhom Avero many excel- 
lent characters, Avhose aiAprelicnsions at that day Avere the very same 
Avitli those of many very good and quiet ])ersons at present, viz., the 
fear of moving foundations, and overturning Christianity itself. Their 
fears, wo are now all sensilde, Avore groundless, and why may not those 
of the present ago bo so too ?’'f 

111 such an epoch of rapidly-extending mental activity as this, no ste- 
reotyped interpretation of Scripture can long maintain its ground, un- 
less it be fully capable of standing the tost of reason, morality, true 
scholarship, and accurate science. In vain theological and occlesias- 

The Past and Future of Christianity ; a Discourse by Henry W. Crosskey, 
pp. 3, 4. J)crby, 1851. — See also The Decay of Traditional Faith, and the Ue- 
estabiishment of Faith upon Philosophy, by Henry lerson, London, 

1850 ; — and Catholicity Spiritual and Intellectual — an Attempt at Vindicating 
, the Harmony of Faith and Knowledge, by Thomas Wilson, M.A., late Minister 
of St Peter’s JVlancroft, JNorAvieh ; London, 1850. 

t Sermon on the Importance and Hxtent of Free Inquiry in Matters of He- 
'ligion ; Priestley’s Discourses, p. 157—9. JUrniingham, 1787. 
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tical antiquaries in England and Scotland endeavour to reanimatt^ 
the dry hones of departed systems ; in vain they display for our ac- 
ceptance the tenets, and for our imitation tlie pri'icticcs, of an ignorant 
and superstitious age. A temporary state of convulsive action may 
he produced, hut the course of nature cannot he resisted long. Al- 
ready the^ signs of a Third Reformation are ahundaiitly visible — a 
Reformation which will at length, wo may hope, secure to emvy man 
the comfortable exercise of his right of private judgment in matters 
of faith and worship, and purge religion of much that has descended 
to us from tho times of darkness. We are sailing,” said the Rev. 
George Q ilfillan in a recent lecture at Manchester, “ wo are sail- 
ing on unknown seas ; hut we have reason to hope that there is 
land before us, and that this new land will present, Avhen we reach 
it, many of the features, tho landmarks, and the great outlines of 
tho past. The restlessness of tho ago is evidenced in tho rapidity 
with which childhood, in its education, grows into youth, and youth 
into manhood and old ago ; in tho unexampled progress of mechani- 
cal invention and science, and in several other obvious respects. 
The religious aspects of onr times seem at first almost entirely per- 
plexing and terrible. There ‘are some who persist in closing thei)- 
eyes to tho danger by which wo are surrounded; hut they who 
can abstract themselves from nearer and more clamorous sounds, and 
from the pleasant hut partial prospects under their eyes, become 
aware of many and complicated dangers, which seem deepening into 
a crisis, and darkening into a noon of night, above the churches 
of Christ. It requires no prophetic vision to see and shew the 
auguries which are so manifestly around us, of a great coming re- 
ligious revolution. The symptoms of this include the general in- 
definite panic of apprehension which prevails ; — tho increase of a 
determined spirit of doubt among many classes of men ; — the spread 
of Popery, the going forth of which beast of darkness is itself a proof 
that tlicro is night at hand ; — the re -agitation of many questions Avhich 
in general belief wore supposed to he settled for ever ; — the tremulous 
and uncertain state of many churches; — the gradual breaking up of 
the hands of creeds and confessions of faith ; — uprise of a st(n-n indi- 
vidualism and a formal habit of analysis, which takes nothing on 
trust ; — the eagerness with which innovation is welcomed ; — the hurry 
of tho weak to plunge into the arms of implicit faith, of low i]i fidelity, 
or of hardened indifference ; — the listening attitude in which the 
stronger stand ; — the politician listening for his ‘corning man ;’ the 
student of morals and mind for his new Plato ; and the religious 
thinker for his new teacher, if not for his old one hack again.” Hav- 
ing thus shown the dark side of the picture, the lecturer turned the 
other side to his audience. “ First,” he said, “ we must not confound 
the battlements of Christianity with Christianity itself, Tho incor- 
porations of our religion aro but hattlcmonls ; let Ihom fall whenever 
they please. Popery is another battlement, still more rotten, find reel- 
ing to its downfall. Ijct it fall whenover God pleases. Our creeds, 
oxcollent as they aro, and in the main true, — our ecclesiastical organ- 
isations, powerful as they still seem, — oven tho offico of tho ministry, 
deservedly honoured as it still is, — and oven oiir external evidences, 
convincing as they sooin, — those aro all hnt hattloinents, and not 
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Christiaiuty ; aiul though they were all ignored to-morrow, she would 
remain untouched, — her doctrines, her fasts, her text-book, her spirit, 
her blessed hope, w'ould still remain ; for they belong to the im- 
perishable, the infinite,* and the divine.”* 

In a sermon lately published by a minister of the Cliurch of Scot- 
land, the necessity of a new Reformation is honestly acknowledged : — 
‘‘ The outward form of Truth,” says he, “ changes, — the science of 
theology grows and expands, and suits itself, liberally, to a more 
enlightened and liberal age. The theological clothing that suited 
Europe, — as a child, a boy, a youth, — in the first, fifth, twelfth, and 
sixteenth centuries, will not suit Europe, as a man, in the nineteenth. 
Truth, therefore, must now assume another form, so as to be fit cloth- 
ing for the expanding Church of the future ; and so, as in times 
past, it may be now, during these transition periods, that the Church 
of the future, and the theological teaching of the future, may be as 
much altered from our present notions of things, as was the Cluircli 

* Lecture on the General Chf.racteristics and Prospects of the Present Age, 
reiJorted in the Manchester Examiner, Nov. 17, 1852. 

Few of either the clergy or the laity look the facts in the face with the courage 
of Mr Gilfillan. Put — in the words of Mr Helps — “according to the usual 
course of human affairs, some crisis wdll probably occur which nobody foresees, 
and then men will be obliged to speak and act boldly. It behoves them to be- 
think themselves, from time to time, of whither they are tending in these all- 
iuiportant. matters.’’ — (^Comi»anions of my Solitude^ p. 237.) 

An able writer in the Westminster Heviao for July 1852, says: — “It is the 
vainest of hopes, that a body of clergy, brought up to the culture of the nine- 
teenth century, can abide, by the Christianity of the sixteenth or of the second: 
if they may not preserve its essence hy translation into other forms of thought, 
they will abandon it, in pyiportion as they are clear-sighted and veracious, as 
a dialect grown obsolete. The number accordingly is constantly increasing, in 
every college callable of training a rich intellect, of candidates for the ministry, 
forced by their doubts into lay professions, and carrying thither the powerful 
^influence, in the same direction, of learning and accomplishinont. The higher 
offices of education are, to no slight extent, in the hands of these deserters of the 
church : and througli the tutor in the family'', or the master in the school, or tho 
professor in tho lecture-room, contact and sympathy are established between 
the best portion of the new generation and a kind of thought and culture with 
which the authorised theology cannot co-exist. College friendships, foreign 
travel, current literature, familiarise all educated young men Avitli the pheno- 
menon of scepticism, and in a way most likely to disenchant it of its terrors. 
Thus by innumerable channels it enters the middle class at the intellectual end 
of their life j assuming in general the form of historic and critical doubt; while 
from below, from the classes born and bred amid the whirl of machinery, and 
shaped in their very imagination by the tyranny of the power-loom, it pushes 
up in the ruder form of material fatalism.'’ — (P. 174:.) 

This T believe to be a true representation of the facts. Many will deplore 
them ; but so far as the opinions renounced are false, and those adopted true, 
there is much reason to rejoice. Besides, wc may draw comfort from a re- 
flection of Mr Gilfillan, in the lecture above quoted, that “ out of tJio severe 
sifting which Christianity is enduring, nothing but good can come: lot the sift- 
ing go on fearlessly.” Whoever desires to stop it, cither insults Truth by ima- 
gining that slie cannot keep her ground in a free and open encounter, or is 
secretly conscious that he and Truth are opposed to each other. 

“ For, well you know, we of the offering side 
Must keep aloof from strict arbitreniojit ; 

And stop all sight-holes, every loop, from wlnmce 
The eye of rea.son may pry in upon us.” 

First Part of K, Henry /P., Act iv., Sc. 1. 
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of the Reformation from the Church of the dark ages, or that again 
from the Church of Peter and Paul. 

“ Now wo have hinted at these things to guard you against a pre- 
valent sophism, viz., that Truth develops and expands just as a seed, 
a blade, a stalk, and an ear of corn. Not so, however. G’hoology 
does so. The outward forms of Truth change, just as that Truth, in 
its journey down the stream of time, comes into contact with different 
sciences, and races, and literatures. But Truth itself changes not. 
Unalterable Truth, — evanescent, changing Form. The form of 
Truth amongst the Fathers of the first centuries, and amongst the 
schoolmen of the middle ages, and at the Reformation, and now, has 
always been different ; and hence we say, unchangeable Truth, but 
changeable Forms. You cannot chomically decompose or analyse 
Truth. You cannot, as in the machinery of a watch, take its parts 
separate, and then unite them together. It is imcliangeable, indi- 
visible, and perfect as in the days of the Ajiostles — ‘ the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for over.’ 

“ True, our ideas of Truth may be larger to-day than yesterday. 
Our vision may be clearer to-day, and wo may see a broader field of 
Truth. But the change here is not in the Truth itself; it is in our 
vision — in our mode of perceiving the Truth. So in like manner, it 
may bo, tliat the Churt'li of tlie fourth century had a clearer vision 
of the ^h-utli than the Church of the first century, — that the Church 
of the Reformation had a clearer vision of the Truth than the Church 
of the dark ages ; and again, that the Church of our day has a clearer 
vision of the Truth than our own Fathers^ two centuries ayOy as when^ with 
the (jrowiny enliyhteninent and progress of the arts and sciences^ we now 
see new forms of Truths especially since astronomy and geology^ as sciences^ 
have assumed a perfect form. iVll this is true in rofereiiec to the co- 
vering that Truth assumes, in reference to its theology, as different 
applications of the Truth take place ; but the diflereiice is only in 
the application of it, not in the lh*uth itself.”^' 

Here the distinction between God’s Truth and Man’s Truth is ex- 
cellently illustrated, and the wisdom of our ancestors roprcscuted in 
its true light, as wisdom which may have occasionally misled us, by 
representing ‘‘ evanescent, clvd^nging Forms of Truth” as Truth itself. 
Ijet us thou endeavour to separate, as wo best may, the Form from 
the Substance. Lot us make use of that reason and conscience Avhich, 
having been given us, must have been intended to bo employed. 
These are “ tlie candle of the LoimI” within us ; the “ Divine monitors 
by which,” saj’^s Dr Beattie, “ a wise man is to judge even of religion 
itself, and which he is not at liberty to disobey, though an angel from 
heaven should command him.”t If the God who implanted in us 

* Truth : as Distinguished from Modern Infidelity and Popoi'y. A Sermon 
preached by the Uev. William tSraham, Newliaveii, oii separate evenings, in 
South Leith, and St Andrew’s, Kdinburgh. 18S1. Pp. VJ, 13.—“ The Papal 
Aggression’’ was the occasion wliich called forth this discourse. 

t Essay on Truth, Part 1., ch. ii., Sect. iii. — To the similar passages formerly 
quoted with respect to the authority of reason and conscience (see pp. 202 ct seq,) 
may be added the following observations of Sir James Mackintosh,^ in his ad- 
mirable Discourse on the Study of the Ijdw of Nature and Nations,^ bpoaking of 
the law of nature, he says : — “ It may with sufficient correctness, or at least 
by an easy metaphor, be called a * lawf inasmuch as it is a suprente, inva- 
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those moiiitovs is w^o aud good, we have the strongest grounds for 
reliance, that, by observing and following their admonitions as far as 
our several abilities and opportunities enable us to hear and under- 
stand them, we shall not by our inevitable errors incur the dis- 

riable, aud uncontrollable rule of conduct to all men, of which the violation is 
avenged by natural punishments, which necessarily flow from the constitution 
of things, and are as fixed and inevitable as the order of nature. It is ‘t/te 
law of nature* because its general precepts are essentially adapted to promote 
the^ happiness of man, as long as lie remains a being of the same nature with 
which he is at present endowed, or, in other words, as long as he continues to 
be a man, in all the variety of times, places, and circumstances, in which he 
has been known, or can be imagined to exist : because it is discoverable by 
natural reason, and suitable to our natural constitution ; because its fitness and 
wisdom are founded on the general nature of human beings, and not on any of 
those temporary and accidental situations in which they may be jilaced, J t is 
with still more propriety, and indeed with the highest strictness, and the most 
perfect accuracy, considered as a law, when, according to those just and mag- 
nificent views which philosophy and religion ojien to us of the government of 
the world, it is received and re'^'erenced as the sacred code, promulgated by the 
great Tjegislator of the Universe for the guidance of His creatures to happi- 
ness, guarded and enforced, as our own experience may inform us, by the penal 
sanctions of shame, of remorse, of infamy, and of misery ; and still farther en- 
forced by the reasonable expectation of yet more awful penalties in a future 
and more permanent state of existence. It is the contemplation of the law of 
nature under this full, mature, and perfect idea of its high origin and tran- 
scendent dignity, that called forth the enthusiasm of the greatest men and the 
greatest writers of ancient and modern times, in those sublime descriptions, 
where they have exhausted all the powers of language, and surpassed all the 
other exertions, even of their own eloquence, in tlie display of the beauty and 
majesty of this sovereign and immutahlc law. It is of this law that Cicero has 
spoken in so many parts pf his writings, not only with all the splendour and 
co]>iousness of eloquence, but with the senslbUity of a man of virtue, and with 
the gravity and coinijrehension of a philosoiflier.'^ It is of this law that Hooker 
speaks in so sublime a strain : — ^ Of law, no less can be said, than that her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, the greatest as not 
exempted from her power ; both angels and men, and creatures of what eondi- 
tioii soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy.’ — {Eccles, PoL, book i. 
in the conclusion.) 

Let not those, who, to use the language of the same Hooker, ‘ talk of truth,’ 
without ‘ ever* sounding the depth from whence it springetli,’ hastily take it 
for granted, that these great masters of eloquence and reason were led astray, 
by the specious delusions of mysticism, from the sober consideration of the true 
grounds of morality in the nature, necessities, and interests of man. They 
studied and taught the principles of morals ; but they thought it still more ne- 
cessary, and more wise, a much nobler task, and more becoming a true philo- 


tt (it quidem vera lex, recta ratio, naturcK conffruens^ dilTusa in onines, constant, 
seiiipitcrna, qu£e vocet ad olTiciuiii jubendo, vetando a tVaude deterreat, qiae ianien ncque 
•probos frustra jubet aiit 'vetat, ncque iinprobos jubciido aut vetando movet, Iluic legi 
ucqiic obrogari fas cst, neque derogari ox hac aliquid licet, ncque tota abrogari potest. 
Nec yerci aut per senatiim ant per popiilum solvi hue lege possumus. Ncque est quasren- 
dus explaiiator aut iiiterpres cjiis alius. Nec erit alia lex Uoiiuo. alia AUienis, alia nunc, 
alia posthac, sod ot oriines geiitcs et oranl tcinporo uiia lex ct sernx)iterna, et immortalis 
contiiiebit, unusqiic erit communis quasi magister ct iniper.itor oninium Dous. Ille legia 
hiijiis inventor, disceptator, la tor, cui qui non pareblt ipse se fugiet et uaturatn hominis as- 
pernabitm\ atque hoc ipso luet maxiinas preiias ctiamsi csetcra siipplicia quic putantur 
effugerit.’ lib. id., Cicer. de JlcpuhU apnd Lactant,^ 

,V to read such precious fragments without deploring the loss of* a work 

whicn, for the benefit of all generations, should hare been immortal.” 
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pleasure of that Heavenly Father who knows our frailty, and can- 
not expect to reap where Ho has not sowii."*^* It was by tho free use 
ot reason that Tjuther and his colleagues brought down the doctrines 
of Transubstantiation, Indulgences, Absolution, and Papal Infallibi- 

sopber, to inspire men with 8. love Q>ncl reverence for virtue. f They were not 
contented with elementary speculations. They examined the foundations of 
our duty, but they felt and cherislied a most natural, a most seemly, a most ra- 
tional enthusiasm, when they contemplated the majestic edifice winch is reared 
on these solid foundations. They devoted the highest exertions of their mind 
to spread that beneficent enthusiasm among men. They consecrated as a ho- 
mage to virtue the most perfect fruits of their genius. If these grand senti- 
ments of * the good and fair’ have sometimes prevented them from delivering 
the principles of ethics with the nakedness and dryness of science; at least, we 
must own that they have chosen the better paj*t; that they have preferred vir- 
tuous feeling to moral theory, and practical benefit to speculative exactness. 
Perhaps these wise men may have supposed that the minute dissection and 
anatomy of Virtue might, to the ill -judging eye, weaken the charm of her 
beauty.”-^- (Pp. 10-15; ed. 1835.) 

* No man is bound to do more than his best ; no man is bound to have an 
excellent understanding, or to be infallible, or to be wiser than he can ; for 
these are things that arc not in his choice, and therefore not a matter of a law', 
nor subject to reward and imnishment.*’ — {Taylor's Liberty of rroj;»hcsyiny, Epistle 
Dedicatory.) 

Again ; Although every man is hound to follow his guide, unless he be- 
lieves his guide to mislead hijii ; yet when ho secs reason against Jiis guide, it 
is best to follow liis reason ; for though in this he may fall into error, yet he 
wdll escape the sin; he may do violence to truth, but never to his own con- 
science ; and an honest error is better tliaii an hypocritical profession of truth, 
or a violent luxation of the understanding, since if he retains his honesty and 
simplicity, he cannot err in a matter of faith or absolute necessity ; God’s good- 
ness hath secured all honest and careful persons* from that; for oilier things, 
he must follow' the best guides he can, and he cannot be obliged to follow' belter 
than God hath given him.*’ — (ifc., Sect, ix.) 

])r South puts this Protestant doctrine into still stronger language, lie 
says ; — 

If it be here demanded, whether a man may not remain ignorant of his 
duty, after he has used the utmost means to inform himself of it ; 1 aiisw'er, 
that so much of duty as is absolutely necessary to save him, he shall, upon the 
use of such a course, come to know' ; and that w liicli he continues ignorant of, 
having done the utmost lying in his power that he might not be ignorant of it, 
shall never damn him. Which assertion is proved thus : The gospel damns no- 
body for being ignorant of that wdiich he is not obliged to know ; but that which 
upon the iinproveiiient of a man's utmost power he cannot know, ho is not ob- 
liged to know ; for that otherwise he would be obliged to an impossibility ; 
since that which is out of the comiiass of any man's powei*, is to that man im- 
possible. 

“ He, therefiire, wdio exerts all the jiow^ers and faculties of his soul, and plies 
all means and opportunities in the search of truth wdiich God has vouchsafed 
him, may rest upon the judgment of his conscience so informed, as a warrant- 
able guide of those actions which he must account to God for. And 11\ by fol- 
lowing such a guide, he falls into the ditch, the ditch shall never drow'n him, 
or if’ it should, the man perishes not by his sin, but by his misfortune. In a 
w'ord, he who endeavours to know the utmost of his duty that he can, and prac- 

1 “ • Ago vero urbibus const! tulis ut fidem colere et jiistitiaiii retinoredLscerciit et aliis 
parere suft vuluiitaiu coiisucsccrent, ac non inoilo laborcs exdpiendos communis coinmodi 
c:hus& sed cliam vitnin amitteiidam oxistlinarcnt ; qui tamloiii iitu’i poiuit nisi liomiiies ca 
qiim rationc invonissont cloquciitia pcrsiiadcre potiiissont.’ iClc. Tnv. Rhet.^ lib. i. in 
proem .)” 
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lity, from their ppsition among Truths univei’sally reputed in West- 
ern Europe to he Qrod’s. In this age, the question presses, “ What 
doctrines must now descend from the high place where, for centuries 
past, they liave stood ?” It is a question more easily asked than 

tises the utmost that ho knows, has the equity and goodness of the groat God to 
stand as a mighty Avail or rampart between him and damnation, for any errors 
or infirmities which the frailty of his condition has invincibly, and therefore 
inculpably, exposed him to. 

And if a conscience thus qualified and informed, be not the measure by which 
a man may take a true estimate of his absolution before the tribunal of God, 
all the understanding of human nature cannot find out any ground fur tlie sin- 
ner to pitch the sole of his foot upon, or rest his conscience Avith any assurance, 
but is left in the plunge of infinite doubts and uncertainties, suspicions and mis- 
givings, both as to the measures of his present duty, and the final issues of his 
future reward.*^ — (Sei^monSy by llobert fciouth, D.D., vol. i., p. 373; ed. 1843.) 

Whoever disputes the soundness of the doctrine here expressed, and at the 
same time denies either the existence of an infallible living guide to religious 
truth, or the infallibility of his OAvn judgment in distinguishing who tliat guide 
is, takes up a position which cannot but be most uncomfortable to himself y if he 
is capable of logical reasoning, and not wholly besotted with spiritual pride. 

For additional observations on this subject, see Taylor’s Diictor JJiibitantiumy 
B. L, ch. iv., liule ix., § 6, 7, 8 ; andB. IV., cb. i., Itule v. ; in his Works, a^oIs. xi. 
and xiii, ; —his Via lyilellu/entuey in vol. vi. ; — ChillingAvortli’s Ueliijiou of 
tesiants a Safe Way to Salvation, ch. ii., § 104, 127, 152 ; and ch. iii., § 14, 52 ; 
— Milton’s Treatise on Christian Doctrine, p. 514 ; — his tract Of True Jieliyiony 

in Prese Works, vol, ii., p. 511 ; — Lc Clerc’s Treatise on the Pro 2 :)er Choice of 
a lielifjions Creed, amowj the Various Ojjinious of Christian DispxitantSy Sect, v., 
entitled, Frror, and even Sin resulting from Error, may find FaA^our and For- 
giveness from God, but Hypocrisy neA'cr can T’ (appended to Dr Spencer 
Madan’s Translation of Grotius On the Truth of Christianity, London, 1814, 
p. 251); — Locke’s Common-place Book, quoted in his Life by Lord King, 
vol. ii., j). 75, 2d cd. (part of the jjassage is in Oliambers's Hist, of Eng. Jdt., 
vol. i., p. 515); — Chandler’s Plain Reasons for being a Christian, in Watson’s 
Coll, of Theological Tracts, a'oI. iii., p. 481 ; — Dr Priestley’s Sermon on tiio Im- 
portance of Free Inquiry, in his Discourses (1787), jip. 154, 164;^ — Bailey’s 
Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, pp, 50, 89, 91, 99 ; — and Kogers’s Reason 
and Eaith, their Claims and Conficts, p. 22. 

The sentiments of Chillingworth, expressed in the passages above referred to, 
are perfectly in accordance with those of Taylor and South. They are repeated 
with characteristic liveliness in a little piece of his, entitled, “ Heasons against 
Poi)ery ; in a liotter from Mr William Chillingworth to his friend Mr Lewger, 
persuading him to return to his Mother the Church of England from the corrupt 
Church of Home.” fjewger had written to him with an allectcd strangeness, 
renouncing in a manner all relation to him ; and he thus expostulates in reply : — 

“ For God’s sake, Mr Lewger, free yourself from this blind zeal, at least for 
a little space, and consider Avith reason and moderation what strange crime you 
can charge me Avith, that should deserve this strange usage, especially from you. 
Is it a crime with all my understanding to endeavour to find your religion true 
and to make myself a believer of it, and not to be able to do so ? Is it a crime 
to employ all my reason upon the justification of the infallibility of the Roman 
Church ; and to find it impossible to be justified ? I AAdll call God to witness, 
who knows my heart better than you do, that I. have evened the scale of my 
judgment as much as possibly I could, and have not willingly allowed one grain 
of worldly motives on either side, bnt have weighed the reasons for your re- 
ligion, and against it, with such indifference, as if there Avore nothing in the 
world but God and myself; and is it my fault that the scale goes down which 
hath the most Aveight in it? — that the building falls that hath a false founda- 
tion ?. Have you such power over your own understanding, that you can be- 
lieve what you please, though you see no reason ? — or that you can suspend 
your belief, when you see reason ? If you have, 1 pray for old friendship's 
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answered, and which no man, or collection of mon, is entitled to 
answer imperiously. Each of us must answer it for himself, or choose 
his own advisers ; and if, in tho answers given, there be as little 
unanimity as in all time past, let us shew our good sense and charity 
by agreeing to differ. On some points, of course, agreement will be 
more general than on others ; and I venture to "predict, that in 
Oreat Britain, before otlier fifty years shall pass away, the decision 
will bo pretty unanimous, that the Fourth Commandment of the Jewish 
Decalogue is not a portion of the Law of Christ 

- Note, E. jmgo 6. 

The Duty of Preserving Health. 

Mr Alexander Oliver, in his Prize Essay entitled A Defence of the 
Universality and Perpetuity of the Sabbath^ (l*art II., on Tho Morality 
of the Sabbath,”) adopts that definition of ‘‘ moral precepts'^^ which 
represents them as those “ founded on tho nature and relations of Giod 
and man, and therefore immutable.” lie proceeds to maintain tho 
morality of tho Sabbatli-law in this sense, on tho grounds of nature 
and revelation; both of which, says he, “ conlaiii the word of Grod, 
and are of equal authority.” He then investigates the evidence 
which is deidvablc from the light of nature.” 

“ in proceeding to this inquiry,” says he, it is necessary to ex- 
plain what wo mean by a Urn of nature. In the present case, what we 
understand by it is, one of the conditions of our oxistenco. By ob- 
serving those, wo fulfil the grand end of our being. Now, that end 
is the glory of Grod ; «and wo have been so constituted that it is inse- 
parably coiinectod with our own good. To fulfil, ‘therefore, what is 
tho grand purpose of life, the harmonj" of our being must be strictly 

sake teach me this trick ; and until I have learned it, 1 pray blame me not for 
going the ordinary way ; 1 mean for believing, or Jiot believing, as 1 see reason. 
If you can convince me of wilful opposition against the known trutli, of negli- 
gence in seeking it, of unwillingness to find it, of preferring temporal respects 
before it, or of any other fault which is in iny power to amend, that is indeed 
a fault, if 1 mend it not ; bo as angrj’^ with me as you please : But to im^^ute to 
me involuntary errors, or that 1 do not see that which 1 would see, but cannot ; 
or that 1 will not profess that which I do not believe ; certainly this is a far 
more unreasonable error than any you can justly charge me with. . . Per- 

haps you will say (for this is tlie usual soug of that side), ‘ Pride is a voluntary 
fault, and with this 1 am justly chargeable for forsaking the guide that Cxod 
hath appointed me to follow but what if 1 forsook it, because I liad reason to 
fear it was one of those blind guides, which whosoever blindly follows, is threat- 
ened by our Saviour, that both he and his guide shall fall into the ditch ? Then, 
I hope you will grant it was not pride, but conscience, that moved me to do so; 
for as it is wise humility to obey those whom God hath set over me, so it is sin- 
ful credulity to follow every man, or every Church, that without warrant will 
take upon them to guide me. Shew, then, some good and evident title which 
your Church of Komc hath to this office ; produce but one reason for it, which 
upon trial will not finally be resolved and vanished into uncei tainty ; and if I 
yield not unto it, say, if you please, 1 am as proud as Lucifer.’’ — pi>. 
391-2 ; ed. 1742.) 

This beautiful argument applies not only to the Papists, but to millions of 
so-called Protestants/’ who, by treating others unjustly and uncharitably on 
account of difference in theological opinion, shew that they are Papists at heart, 
usurping, equally with the Pope whom they abuse, the office of infallible judges 
of those along with whom they are but fellow-servants of the common Master. 
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preserved- The different constituents of our nature must be carefully 
brought to a healthy maturity. The intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
and physicjil interests of man must allho promoted ; and the attention 
which is given to the advancement of one of these must never (when 
possible) bo such as to lead to the detriment of another. The culti- 
vation of the mind, for example, must never be pursued to the neglect 
and injury of the body, nor must the body be attended to without any 
reference to the development of the mental faculties, and the cherish- 
ing and refinement of the social affections. It is by having our whole 
constitution — mental, moral, and *spiritual — in the highest possible state 
of health^ that wo best accomplish the end of our existence. All things, 
then, work together for good. 

“ But this can never be effected without some intermission of toil. 
Man cannot always bo fighting with nature for his daily food. It is 
surely enough if for six days together ho endeavours assiduously to 
gather the bread which perisheth, from the ‘ cursed’ earth. ^ By un- 
interrupted labour, the body becomes weak, loses that activity which 
the alternations of labour, rest, and amusement produce, and soon 

grows old The man who is obliged to toil day after day 

without intermission, and especially if he has done so from infancy, 
becomes in a manner crampt, stilf, and awkward at all other bodily 
exercises ; continues, as it were, naturally of small stature ; and, like a 
horse daily hacked, is prematurely worn 

Those are sound and highly important principles, which go the full 
length of proving the nccx*ssity of such stated periods of repose from 
toil as human naturo stands in need of. To the Jews the seventh day 
of the week was positively appropriaUd to this purpose : in Christen- 
dom, the custom has prevailed from the time of Coustiiiitino, of de- 
voting, though loss strictly, The^^r.5^ day of the week to tho same pur- 
pose ; an<l as exj)erieiice attbrds no reason for thinking that any more 
or less frcciuent holiday would ho of superior advantage to us, we 
ought, on rational grounds, to adhere to this custom, even were it not 
recommended likewise by affection, by adaptation to long-established 
modes of business and social life, and by the pious feelings of all who 
believe that, as Christians, they are bound to keej) holy the first day 
of the week. 

Dr John Richard Farre, of London, in his evidence before Sir An- 
drew Agnew’s Committee of the House of Commons, in 1832, says: — 
“ I have been in the habit, during a great many years,, of consider- 
ing the uses of tho Sabbath, and of observing its abuses. The .abuses 
arc chiefly manifested in labour and dissipation. The use, medically 
speaking, is that of a day of rest. In a theological sense, it is a holy 
rest, providing for the introduction of new and snhlimcr ideas into the 
mind of man, prci)ariiig him for bis future state. f As a day of rest, 

^ ‘^Micbaclis’ Common tavios on the Laws of Moses, vol. iii., art. 194.’’ 

t This is true if the word thoologioal” bo here undorstootl to refer to the 
theology, not of the ancient Jews, but of the Protestant Oliristians in Great 
Britain and America, and perhaps of tlic Koman Catholics also. As formerly 
observed, rest alone was prescribed ; the introduction of sublime ideas into the 
mind, preparing the Jew for his future state, was no part of the design of the 
Fourth Commandment. Nowhere in his Avhole law docs Moses teach tho Israel- 
ites aught concerning a future state, or hold out to them, as inducements to 
obedience, any other than temporal rewards and punishments. 
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I view it as a da,y of compensation foi* the inadequate I’osterative power 
ot the body under continued labour and excitement. A physician al- 
ways has respect to the.prosorvation of the restorative power, bocauso 
if once this be- lost, his liealing oflSco is at an end. If I shew you, 
from the physiological view of tlie question, that there are provisions 
in the laws of nature which correspond with the Divine commandment, 
you will see from the analogy that ‘ the Sabbath was made for man,’ 
as a necessary appointment. A physician is anxious to preserve tho 
balance of circulation, as necessary to the restorative power of tho 
body. The ordinary exertions of man run down the circulation every 
day of his life ; and the first general law of nature by which God 
(who is not only the givei’, but also the preserver and sustainer of 
life) prevents man from destroying himself, is the altei'nating of day 
with night, that repose may succeed action. But although the night 
apparently equalises tho circulation well, yet it does not sufliciontly 
restoi’e its balance for the attainment of a long life. Hence, one day 
in seven, by tho bounty of Providence, is thrown in as a day of com- 
pensation, to perfect by its repose tho animal system. You may 
easily determine this question, as a matter of fact, by trying it on 
beasts of burden. ’J’ake that fine animal, tho horse, and work him to 
the full extent of his powers every day in tho week, or give him rest 
one day in seven, and you will soon perceive, by the su])erior vigour 
with which he performs his functions on the other six days, that this 
rest is necessary to his well-being. Man, possessing a superior na- 
ture, is borne along by tho very vigour of his mind ; so thai tho injuiy 
of continued diurnal exertion and excitement on his animal system is 
not so immediately apparent as it is in tho brute ; but, in tho long- 
run, ho breaks down more suddenly. It abridges the length of his 
life, and that vigour of his old age, which (as to mere animal power) 
ought to 1)0 tho object of his preservation. I coiisidei’, therefore, that 
in the bountiful provision of Providence for the i)rosorvation of hu- 
man life, tho Sabbatical appointment is not, as it has been sometimes 
theologically viewed, simply a precept partaking of the nature of a 
political institution, but that it is to bo numbered amongst tho natural 
duties — if tlio preservation of life be admitted to be a duty, and the 
premature destruction of it a suicidal act. This is said simply as a 
physician, and without reference at all to the theological question ; but 
if you consider farther the proper eftect of real Christianity, namely, 
peace of mind, confiding trust in God, and good-will to man, you will 
perceive in this source of renewed vigour to tho mind, and through 
tho mind to the body, an additional sjiring of life imparted from this 
higher use of the Sabbath as a holy rest.”* 

“ I consider,” says the same Avitness, “ that the tivo officers of heal- 
ing, so to speak, are tho clergyman and the medical man ; they are 
tho only two classes of persons called on to labour on that day for the 
■ benefit of the community. I have found it essential to my own well- 
being to abridge my labour on tho Sabbath to Avhat is actually neces- 
sary. I have frequently obscrA'cd tho premature death of medical 
men from continued exertion. In warm climates, and in active ser- 

* Report of Select Committee on Sabbath Observance, pp. 116, 117. Q. 1776. 
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vice, this is gjiinfully apparent.”^ Of clergymen ho says : — “ I have 
advised the clergyman, in lieu of his Sahhath, to i*est one day in the 
vtreek ; it forms a continual proscription of mine. I have Men many 
destroyed by their duties on that day ; and to’prosbrve others, I have 
frequently suspended them for a season •from the discharge of those 
dtities.”f Hero is suggested to us the mode of dealing with eiigiuemen, 
guards, &c., employed (it should ho in turns) on railways on Sunday. J 

* Q. 1795. t Q. 1796. 

J “ Is it to be wondered at,” asks an anonymous writer, that railway acci- 
dents of the most fearful description should be traced to carelessness and drunk- 
enness, or rather, is it not to be expected ? A railway guard, who resigned liis 
situation in order that he might regain his Sabbaths, told a friend of the writer 
that he has seen engine-drivers who had been deprived of their Sabbath rest, 
asleep at their post from 2 >ure exhaustion. Could these men be reasonably blamed 
or fairly punished — (Sabbath Trading : An Address to the Shareholders of the 
Caledonian and other Railwag Lines, p. 10, Kdiii. 1852.) — There is probably 
some exaggeration here ; hut the principle illustrated is a sound one. 

Where a man's work is severe 4..nd protracted for six days of the week, rest 
even during the whole of the seventh is insufficient for his due refreshment, 
and extra holidays may usefullj'^ be givcni. On principle, it might be expected 
that no pecuniary loss would he thus entailed ; for the work done by an ex- 
hausted operative is neither so much nor so good as if he were fresh. Expe- 
rience confirins the conclusion, as I learn from a printed letter, dated 4th No- 
vember 1852, adtlressod by JVLcssrs J. P. Wilson and G. E. Wilson, Managing 
Directors of Price’s Patent Candle Company, London, to the Board of Directors 
of that great establishment. Messrs Wilson have honourably distinguished 
themselves by introducing some excellent arrangements (including railway-ex- 
cui'sioiis to the country), for the health, education, and enjoyment of the Humo- 
rous persons employed in the works ; and the result has entirely satisfied them, 
both as benevolent individuals, and as managers for a manufacturing com- 
pany whose pecuniary interest it is their duty to promote. Not only have the 
work-people been greatly benefited by the outlay, but the profits of the con- 
cern have been decidedly increased. In the letter referred to, Messrs Wilson 
say : — 

“ We propose that the Saturday half-holiday of the summer should be made 
a real half-holiday, instead of being, as at present, a mere arrangement of the 
men themselves, sanctioned by us, to work more on five days of tlie week, anil 
less on the sixth. . . . 

In some cases, for instance of those who are piece-workers all the year 
round, or of tliose whose work cannot stop at half-j^ast twelve on Saturday 
afternoon (for tliere are parts of the work whicli never can stop without loss to 
the Company between twelve o’clock on iSunday night and twelve o’clock on 
Saturday night), it would be almost the making of a man or boy, after a year’s 
hard work, to pay him a fortnight’s wages (which would be equal to the sum- 
mer weekly half-holiday), and to let him go for that time to friends in the 
country, if he has any, or if lie has not, then to the seaside. He conies back, 
especially if a boy, a different creature from what he was when he went aw’^ay, 
in point of vigour of body and mind, and fitness for another year’s hard work ; 
and, for such hard w'ork as ours is at present, a man or a boy at his best in 
these respects will not find that he has much vigour to spare. 

Why we speak of this pai*ticular form of granting the summer indulgence 
in particular cases is, that we have already tried it in a small way, and with 
such results as have made us wish to attempt something inoic general. Wo 
have sometimes seen a valuable man flagging at his w'ork, being evidently in a 
state in which it was too much for him, and we liave, as a matter of pecuniary 
•interest to the Company, sent him off for a holiday for a week or two, without 
stopping his wages ; and the experiment, considered as an economical specula- 
tion by the Company, has completely succeeded. This last summer, also, w^e 
sent away, at different times, five hoys to this country ; three of them being 
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Ijot them bo allowed to rest on Monday like the clergy, or on any other 
suitable day. It is no doubt to be wished that all should have repose 
on Sunday ; but this being iinju’axiticablc, some other arr<augeineut 
must be made in the exceptional cases — just as it is arranged that those 
watchmen, editors, printers, and post-office clerks, who. do nocturnal 
work, shall sleep by day, notwithstanding the admitted fact that the 
night is the fitter time for sleep, and the day for labour. Dr Farre 

apprentices, had money of their own ; the apprentices having a certain amount 
of weekly wages paid out, and a small weekly sum placed to their credit in the 
books, to lie at interest, and not to be touched except in very special cases. 
To each of these three we paid out jC 5 of his own money, that he might invest 
it in good health. The other two boys had no means of their own, and, indeed, 
had been helped by the Sick Fund of the factory through long and dangerous 
fevers. They returned to their work, hut it was plain that they were losing 
strength again daily, instead of gaining it. They would probably, like too 
many a factory boy before them, on returning to his work, pulled down by 
fever, have continued to get weaker and weaker at it, until compelled to leave 
it altogether ; and here would cease, according to the established trade? princi- 
ple of a fair day's work for a fair day's pay, all connection between their mas- 
ter and them, and he need not, in walking through his factory, let any uncom- 
fortable thoughts be raised in his mind by two new and healthy faces appearing 
where two sickly faces li;id been before ; and. If he wishes to avoid such 
thoughts, he had better ask no questions, for the answer would probably he, 
that, losing with their work the wages which gave then^ their only chance of 
recovering their strength, thej’^ sank all the faster after leaving it, so that but 
few weeks at home were needed to prevent their sickly faces troubling any one 
more. But the Factory Sick Fund gave our two boys ^2 each, and the Com- 
pany as much more, and sent them olf to j\Iargato. The two or three weeks’ 
change sent these two and the other three back to their work quite different 
beings, able to bear anything. 

“ Upon this proposal of a fortnight's holiday in sumnier to some of those de- 
prived, by the nature of the work, of the weekly half holiday, we would re- 
mark in depr(?cation of our being thought to pro^^ose something too 'much out 
of the course of common factory managoment, that all engaged in the count- 
ing-house have, as a matter of course, three weeks’ holiday in each year, and 
that we ourselves get holidays as we can, and this without any doubt in our 
mind that holiday-making is a positive saving of time in the long run, from 
the greater pow'er of work given by it; and we would state, that the result of 
our observation h(?re, both on such little chance opportunities of observation as 
those above noticed, and on such others as arc afforded us by those of our men 
who are able to make visits to the country on their own funds, is, that the 
value of holiday and change, so generally admitted in the case of those who 
work with their heads, holds good also, although not generally thouglit to do 
so, in the case of those whose work is chiefly bodily. In our particular case, 
indeed, the principle holds more strongly for the bod^^-w’orkers than for the 
mind-workers, because tlie former have not even the partial daily change of 
sleeping in an atmosphere a little more free than that in which their day’s work 
is passed; thi^ituation and air of a London labourer's home being even worse 
in general than those of his factory. We believe that such holiday-makings as 
are here proposed, wdiether the weekly or the other, in all cases where the 
people are already far enough advanced to be out of danger of mis-spending 
the time so given them, would be one important means of arresting the sad 
physical degeneration notorious in city working j^eople, and which made a re- 
cruiting officer assert that it would be imj)0.ssible in all Manchester to raise a 
regiment of dragoons ; and if. this he so, then our point is proved, that holiday- 
making is as much saving of time to body- workers as to mind-workers. 

“ It is possible that, for the many cases of boys weakened through sickness so 
as to need change, and yet without friends in the country, ami not themselves 
such as could well be trusted alone, tlie best and cheapest way of carrying the 
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proceeds : — ‘‘ 1 would say, further, that quitting the grosser evils of 
mere animal living from over-stimulation and undue exercise of body, 
the working of the mind in one continued train of thought, is destruc- 
tive of life in the most distinguished cLass of society, and that senatoi's 
themselves stand in need of reform in that particular. I have observed 

plan out, will be that the Company should have some 2 >lace at Margate or else- 
where, with a trustworty person in charge of it, to receive and look after them. 
Wo mention this now not as a thing upon which we have at all made up our 
minds, but only to prevent our being suspected of carrying out some wild 
scheme of our own fancy, if any one should hear of our making the experiment, 
and not be aware of tbe circumstances under which it is made.” 

Messrs Wilson shew good grounds for expecting that the expense of the pro- 
posed arrangements will bo more than repaid to the Company ; and 1 under- 
stand that at a meeting of the shareholders, held on 16th December 1852, a 
cordial sanction was given to them. 

When any serious amount of night-work or Sunday-work needs to be done, 
the number of hands employed ought to be increased, so that night-workei's may 
have diurnal rest, and 8 unday-workcrs have sufficient repose, and leisure for 
recreation and mental improvement, on one of w^bat are called in Scotland the 
“lawful days.*’ Employers wJio follow this plan will be rewarded by finding 
the general rule hold true, that the riijht course is also the most profitable in the 
end. 

It is said that in some of the Lancashire machine- works, the employers, 
who, in busy times, arc able to pay high wages to men that will continue at 
work till a late hour, induce them to exhaust themselves so completely, that 
after leaving the factories at night, and even on the Sundays, they arc utterly 
destitute of the poAver of thought and elevated emotion, arc driven to stimu- 
lants by that in con troll able craving which exhaustion natiirally produces, be- 
come dislionest and reckless, and finally have their health i*uined at an early ago. 
If this representation he true, both masters and men stand much in need of en- 
lightenment concerning their duties and true interest ; and I have learnt with 
great pleasure that for the purpose of disseminating that kind of knoAvledge 
which is primarily required for effecting the needful reform, a society called the 
Manchester and JSalford Sanitary Association has lately been established. The 
objects of the association are — “ 1 . To promote attention to temperance, per- 
sonal and domestic cleanliness, and to the laws of health gcnei*tilly. 2. To in- 
duce general co-ot)cration Avith tlie boards of health and other constituted 
authorities in giving effect to ofTicial regulations for sanitary improvement. 
The means to be employed for these purposes arc — 1 . Visitation of districts. 

2. Familiar and av ell -illustrated lectures given in school-rooms or elsewhere. 

3. The distribution of short tracts written in plain language, and given or lent 
to the poor by the clergy and other ministers of religion, school teachers, and 
the various agents of societies emxdoyed in district visiting. 4. Such other 
means as experience and opportunity may from time to time suggest.” The 
committee shall consist of three classes of members, in equal pwportions ; 1 st, 
of the medical jirofcssion 3 2 dly, clergymen and other ministers of religion ; and 

3dly, persons not belonging to cither of such professions In addition to 

directing and superintending all arrangements and proceedings for carrying 
into effect the general objects of the association, the committee shall endeavour 
to promote the formation of congregational committees in connection with con- 
gregations and scJiools, and other local committees, and shall maintain a corre- 
spondence with such committees, and assist them in promoting the objects of the 
association.” District visitation, Avhich is an important part of thg scheme, is 
thus provided for : — “ 1 . Sub -committees shall annually he formed out of the 
committee to direct and superintend the visitation of districts assigned to them 
by the committee. 2. Such sub-committees shall associate with tliemselvcs other 
persons residing in, or connected with, their res 2 )ective districts, to form 
visiting committees, 3. The visiting committees, with the assistance of the con- 
gregational and local committees, and any other suitable agency acting wdthin 
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many of them destroyed hy neglecting this economy of life.”~(Q. 1797 .) 
Ho adds that all would gain ‘‘ l)y giving to tlieir bodies the repose, and 

thoir districts^ shall, subject to the approval of the council, organise a complete 
and regular visitation of the district. 4. The visiting committee for each dis- 
trict shall, once a month, report tlieir proceedings to the general committee.” The 
committee may ap^joint and pay an assistant secretary ; wliose duty it shall 
be to make all necessary arrangements to obtain the use of schoolrooms and 
other places for the purpose of giving lectures; to provide for the distribution 
of notices respecting such lectures; and to act generally under the direction of 
the committee and council for the purpose of procuring attendance at the lec- 
tures. It sliall be his duty to place all tracts and other papers for distribution 
ill tlic hands of such persons as the committee or council may direct; he shall 
also make himself personally acquainted witli the secretaries and other officers 
of congregational and local committees; and shall perforin .such other duties as 
the committee or council may approve. The committee may employ any other 
agency they deem necessary for the same or like purposes,” Among other re- 
gulations are these : Ijecturers shall, in general, be members of the medical 

profession. All lectures shall be delivered in plain language, and be illustrated, 
if possible, by specimens, models, or drawings. Ot>portuiiity for inquiry and 
conversation shall be alforded after each lecture ; and the giving of lectures in 
connection with congregational tea-parties shall be encouraged. Tracts shall 
not exceed four pages duodecimo ; they shall be generally illustrated by 
wood engravings ; and bo written in plain language, as much as possible in 
harmony with the lectures which may have been previously delivered. Short 
illustrated placards, containing useful hints, shall, where permission can be ob- 
tained, be hung up in mills, workshops, and conspicuous places. . . . Congre- 
gational and local committees shall be employed as direct agencies for inducing 
attendance at the lectures ; and securing the distribution and explanation of the 
tracts, these purposes the committee shall endeavour to obtain the services 

of Sunday-school teaerhers, district visitors, and other persons. . . . The com- 
mittee shall nominate annutillj’' an illustration committee, elected at their dis- 
cretion out of the committee, or otherAvlse. The illustration committee shall 
associate with themselves, as corresponding members, such ladies and gentle- 
men as may be willing to assist in j)repariiig illustrations. The expenses for 
the illustrations shall be subject to the approval of the general committee. All 
illustrations j)repared hy this committee shiill be the property of the associa- 
tion, and shall, after use, be handed as such to the council.” 

\^^el'e such associations to hccome numerous, and to perform their work effi- 
ciently, very great improvements would speedily follow. “ Town Councils and 
Hoards of Health,’’ says a Manchester journalist, in reference to the association 
in question, “ may remove public nuisances, cleanse streets, whitewash houses, 
supply water, and perform for the community other beneficial acts; but unless 
* the masses’ themselves understand something of their own physical constitu- 
tion, and the laws by which it is governed, and be disposed to reduce thoir 
knowledge to practice, the chief sources of disease will remain unchecked, AVe 
cannot conceive of any mission of good-will to the poor, more likely to he bene- 
ficial, than that which will explain to them the organisation of their bodies, the 
functions of the skin, the consumption of oxygen by the lights which are in tlieir 
places of employment, as well as by their own breathing, the necessity of venti- 
lation and cleanliness, the properties of different kinds of diet and drinks, and 
the best modes of cooking. Were these subjects discussed by visitors, introduced 
into addresses, or promulgated by tracts, the ravages of fever and cholera would 
be arrested, and the enjoyment, as well as the duration of life, would he greatly 
increased. It has frequently appeared to us to be strange, that religious people 
have so much overlooked the connection between theph 3 '’sical and moral condition 
of their fellow-men, and should have considered the spiritual alone in the schemes 
of philanthrophy which they have prosecuted. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that living in cellars, the ^rowwcwows use of sleeping apartments, an im- 
pure atmosphere, badly prepared food, and agencies of a similar nature, are 
most injurious to the moral as well as to the bodily health of humanity. Lan- 

• S 
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to tlieir minds the change of ideas suited to the day, for which it was 
appointed by unerring wisdom “that more mental work would he 
accomplished in their lives by the increased vigour imparted and 
that, in short, “ a human being is so constituted that he needs a day 
of rest from both mental and bodily labour/’^ 

“Were a young man,” says an eminent American educationist, to 
write •down a list of his duties, health should be among the first items 
in the catalogue. This is no exaggeration of its value ; for health is 
indispensable to almost every form of human enjoyment ; it is the 
grand auxiliary of usefulness; and should a man love the Lord his 
God with all his heart and soul and mind and strength, he would have 
ten times more heart and soul and mind and strength to love Him 
with, in the vigour of health, than under the palsy of disease. Not 
only the amount, but the quality of the labour which a man can per- 
form, depends upon his health. The work savours of the workman. 
If the poet sickens, his verse sickens ; if black venous blood flows to 
an author’s brain, it beclouds his pages ; and the devotions of a con- 
sumptive man scent of bis disease as Lord Byron’s obscenities smell of 
gin. Not only ‘ lying lips,’ but a dyspeptic stomach, is an abomina- 
tion to the Lord. At least in this life, so dependent is mind upon ma- 
terial organisation, — the functions and inaniTestations of the soul upon 
the condition of the body it inhabits, — thg,t the materialist hardly 
states practical results too ^‘ongly, when ho aflirms that thought 

guorand feebleness of the physical constitution produce lowness of spirits, and 
this again leads to the use of intoxicating drinks and to intemperance; and to 
the same ruinous results, many of the pool’ are brought by the raw and indiges- 
tible kinds of food which they use. In our opinion, the sanitary lecture is in 
many cases the best preparation which can be made for the religious address, and 
the tract which treats of the laws of physical health, for the distribution of the 
Bible and the books which speak of the concerns of the soul. We arc glad, 
therefore, to see the institution of agencies amongst us, the direct tendencies 
of which are intimately connected with the hod il^^ health and enjoyments of our 
fellow-men, whilst they have also an important bearing on tlieir moral and re- 
ligious improvement .” — {Manchester Examiner, 2th October 1B52.) 

The remark before quoted from Bishop Wilkins (see pp. 205-206), is as true 
of the laws of health, as of the divine ordinances in general. Before sanitary 
regulations can he w’cll obeyed, the principles on which they are founded must 
be understood, and this is possible only where some knowledge is possessed of 
the structure and functions of the body, and its relations to surrounding objects. 
Such knowledge is of peculiar importance to the labouring classes, who are far 
less favourably situated than wealthier people in a sanitary point of view ; 
and it may with especial advantage be imparted to the children in Ragged 
Schools and workhouses — since nothing is so Important, with the object of ele- 
vating these children above the pauper class, as to teach them how to invigorate 
their bodies, including the brain ; on the condition of which, not less than on 
that of the bones and muscles, the power of successful and creditable exertion in 
the fields of industry depends, indeed it is almost exclusively on the young 
that much impression can be made, or improved habits engrafted ; and we 
may hope that in any national system of education which may be established in 
England, the vital importance of physiological Instruction and training will bo 
fully recognised. I expect that the Schoolmaster, wdien adequately encouraged 
and remunerated, will shew himself a more efficient 2>romoter of rational and 
moral conduct among the people than even the Clergyman ; although the latter, 
^too, will always have a noble field of usefulness before him, in which to em- 
*ploy the highest gifts and most ample stores of knowledge. 

* Q. 1798. t Q. 1799. J Q. 1800. 
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and passion, wit, imagination, and love, are only emanations from ex- 
quisitely organised matter, just as perfume is the effluence of flowers, 
or music the ethereal product of an -dSolian harp 

■“ Do I need an apology for dwelling thus long and earnestly, not 
only on the economical benefits, but on the moral and religious obli- 
gation of talcing care of health ? I find one in the facts, that ethical 
and theological writers, almost if not quite without an exception, have 
loft this field out of the domain of conscience ; and that the constituted 
guardians and directors of youth, — those at the head of our colleges 
and higher sominai'ies of learning, — have so generally omitted it in 
theii’ counsels of wisdom. Let no young man attempt to palliate a 
continued neglect of this high duty, by saying that an imperfect edu- 
cation has loft him without the requisite knowledge. There are books 
and drawings, and anatomical preparations, where tliis knowledge may 
be found. Do you say you have not money to buy them ? Then, I 
reply, sweej) streets, or sweej) chimneys, to earn it !”* 

^ A Few Thoughts for a Young Man : A Lecture delivered before the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association. By Horace Mann, First Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education. London, 1850. Pp. 8, 15. — See also the first 
two chapters of Hr Combo’s Physiology applied to Health and Education. 

Dr John Gregory, in his Legacy to his Laughters^ says : — An attention to 
your health is a duty you owe to yourselves and to your friends. Bad health 
seldom fails to have an influence on the spirits and temper.” — (Sect, iv.) 

‘‘ Certainly,” says a medical journalist, ** no more useful object of inquiry can 
be presented to the attention than that of the means of preserving good health ; 
without which all the goods of fortune are deprived of their value, aiwl life it- 
self is a burthen. There are melancholy cases of disease against which no pru- 
dence w'ould have been effectual ; but their number is insignificant compared 
with that of those which spring from ignorance and neglect. By removing this 
ignorance, the instances of neglect will be made more rare ; and nothing is 
more certain than that by increasing the general healUi of mankind, the general 
amiability and virtue, and thus in every way the hapj)mess of human beings, is 
increased at the same time. • Medical men, who see more of the interior of 
society, and the details, if wc may so call them, of domestic life, than any other 
class of observers, well know to what an extent happiness is abridged by mere 
infirmities of temper, and bow often the peevishness, despondency, irritability, 
and discontent, which torment the social circle, in despite of many respectable, 
and even amiable qualities, arc in a great measure the direct results of an im- 
perfect attention to hygienic rules ; less the x^x’oduct, in other words, of a bad 
disposition, than of a confined atmosphere, and indolence, bodily and mental.” 
— (^British and Foreign Medical Review^ vol. i., IJJ). 360, 368.) 

Consider now the effects of confining, as the old Puritan clergy endeavoured 
to do (see ante, p. 149, and Note F.), the whole inhabitants of Edinburgh, men, 
women, and children^ to their houses on Sunday, except in going to and return- 
ing from church. Those who know the dark and filthy “ closes ” of Edin- 
burgh, as they are even in these days of sanitary reform, may judge how fai’ 
the laws of hygiene could be observed by persons confined all day, with no better 
recreation than theological reading and Sunday tasks,’ to dark, ill-aired 
houses, in localities so filthy. Above all, think of the imprisoned children, thus 
trained to glorify God and to delight in his service! — inqjatient wretches, de- 
prived of the lively exercise to which Nature impels the young for their good ; 
withdrawn from the solar light, so conducive to their healthy growth ; and re- 
duced by indigestion, ennui, discontent, and the horrors of the Catechism, to 
an extremity of peevishness and disobedience, which their tormented parents 
deplore as unquestionable symptoms of the corruption of human nature brought 
into the world by the fall, and of the evil instigations of the arch-enemy of 
mankind ! On the strength of Solomon’s adage, applications of the rod ana 
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The uniform lesson of exporionco iu the case of labouring mon and 

added to sharp words ; but the peevishness^ whining, and insubordination are 
not to be rexiresscd — the father almost loses confidence iu the wise King 

of Israel, and wonders for what imjnety the curse of disobedient children is 
inflicted on him by the Almighty. At length the youngsters are banished to 
bed ; but in vain the good man attempts to reanimate his devotional feelings by 
social prayer and praise. — In all this is seen the operation of an important 
principle already more than once adverted to (i>articularly at p. 72) ; I mean 
the natural tendency of hax)xnness to increase virtue, and of misery to engender 
vice. 'When children are thus coox)ed up on Sundays, and forced to engage in 
distasteful (because unsuitable) employments, the course of events is jdaiu : the 
digestive organs, probably overloaded for want of better amusement than eat- 
ing, are deranged by gluttony and want of exercise in the open air ; bad di- 
gestion, and the jire vailing gloomy constraint, give rise to restless uneasiness ; 
compulsory tasks, uninteresting at the best, and not to be easily performed by 
children whose stomach and nervous system are out of order, increase the un- 
haj)piness ; and this, agreeably to the law referred to, extinguishes the moral feel- 
ings of the sufierers, at the same time exciting those lower propensities which are 
the sources of peevishness, quarrelsomeness, anger, disobedience, and obstinacy. 

In the last edition of Dr Comha's JViysiolo^t/ applied to Health and Hdneation^ 
it is well remarked as a thing wJiicJi “ deserves to be seriously considered, 
whether young people who are busily occux)ied during six days of the week with 
study, should be burdened so much as they frequently are in Scotland, with 
Sunday ^ tasks^ demanding such jiainful efforts in committing to memory the 
prescribed portions of abstruse theological works and ill-understood hymns, 
that the day of rest and rcfreslim^j||t, in place of being a ‘ delight,’ as it ought 
to be, is looked forward to with a reeling of aversion which is a 2 >t to extend to 
religion itself.” — (P. 264, I4th ed.) Pretty much to the same imrpose, Princijjal 
Lee recommends that jjavonts and masters should on the Sundays “ exorcise their 
authority over their children and dej)endents, so us to restrain them from every 
invasion on the serenity and sanctity of the Lord’s Day, and to engage them in 
the due observance of this reasonable service, not by rcjmhive strictness or harsh 
reproofs, or the execution of difficult tasks, hut rather by associatimj religious c.'Tcr- 
cises tvlth p^caaful enjoyments, and giving 2 >ractica I proofs of their pleasantness and 
profitableness, as contributing at once to temporal comfort, and to the eternal 
safety of the soul.” — (^Report of Sir A, Agnew^s Committee, p. 288.) Here Dr Lee 
gives utterance to the spirit of humanity which is a feature of his character. 

We learn from the Mernoirs of Mrs William Veitch, an eminent Scottish Puri- 
tan of the seventeenth century, that she made a solemn covenant with God that 
her sons should be devoted to his service as ministers of the Gospel; but that 
when they grew up, they refused to act according to this agreement, and, iu 
spite of her earnest intreatics, and extreme perjdexity to account for the failure 
of the Almighty to i)erform his part of the covenant, x^ersisted in their own 
design to enter military service abroad. Jt is hardly to be doubted that the 
austerity of their early religious education gave them a lasting disgust at 
everything connected with Puritanism. The dex)lorably fanatical autobiography 
of their mother has lately been rejirinted (Kdin., 1846), for the edification of 
Christians, in the nineteenth century, by “the Committee of the General As- 
seiiibly of the Free Church of Scotland for the publication of the works of Scot- 
tish iieformers and Divines.” 

As to the law that misery breeds vice, and happiness virtue, see the final para- 
graph of a x^ax^er on Jlenevolcncc, by Grove, in the Spectator, ^No. 601 ; d'he Ad~ 
venturer, No. 46, by Dr llawkesworth ; Gaubius on The Russians, pp. 68, 91, of 
the English translation ; Sterne’s Sermons, Serin, v. (Works, ed. 1783, vol, iv., 
p. 73) ; Archbishox) Whately’s Charge on The Might Use of National Ajfflictions, 
X). 8 ; Jdisa Martineau’s Life in the Sick-Iloom, p. 160 ; llulwcr’s Student, vol. i., 
pp. 58 -60, ed. 1835 ; the Edinburgh lieview, vol. xlvii., j>. 2 ; Wade’s History 
of the Middle and Working Classes, x>. 325, 2d ed. ; Dr Combe on Digestion and 
Diet, p. 107, 9th ed. ; and an article on “Material Prosperity” in Chamhers''s 
Journal, 15th Feb. 1851. 
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horses is, that more work can bo done by them in six days, with rest 
on the seventh, than in seven days of unremitted toil.* 

this rest,” says Mr Oliver, is demanded not merely for the 
sake of tho health of the body, but for the welfare of man’s higher 
nature. We cannot bore enter into an investigation of the influence 
wliich the state of tho body has upon the intellect and the moral feel- 
ings ; but it is unquestioned that, when the physical health is im- 
paired, an injurious effect is made upon our spiritual nature. Inde- 
pendently of this consideration, however, the rest on which we insist 
is required for the cultivation of the intellectual powers. We do not 
moan to assert by this that man is at liberty to devote the day, 
whose sacred claims we advocate, to tho pursuit of any kind of know- 
ledge ; for there are other considerations to be adduced which shew 
that his mind must then bo turned in a certain direction. But what 
we insist on is, that ho ought to have leisure for thought — thought 

^ In Arvine’s Vyclo-pcsdia of Moral and Religious Anetdotts^ p. 338 of the London 
edition of 1851 (in which sundry facts confirmatory of the expediency of rest- 
ing one day in seven are given, pp. 337-341), we read as follows : — “ At a re- 
gular meeting of the Newhaven Medical Association (U.S.), comj^osed of twenty- 
five physicians, among whom were the Professors of the Medical College, the 
following questions were considered : — 

“1. Is the position taken by Dr Parre, in his testimony before the Committee 
of the British House of Commons, in your view correct? 

“2. Will men who labour but six days in a w'eek be more healthy and live 
longer, other things being equal, than thos^fc^dio labour seven ? 

“ 3. Will tliey do more work, and do it in a better manner ? 

“ The vote on the above was unanimously in the affmnative. Signed by Eli 
Ives, chairman, and Pliny A. Jewett, clerk.” 

See to the same ellect JPour Months among the Gold-Finders in Alia California^ 
by J. Tyrwhitt Brooks, M.D. ; quoted by Mr Oliver in his Prize Essay, p. 33. . 

Mr Jorgenson, in his Travels through France and Germany (London, 1817), 
says : — I have been informed, by persons who have resided for many years in 
France, that the middling and lower orders of French are not so lively, gay, 
and sociable, at present, as they were before the llevolution. This change in 
their manners may, in a great measure, be imputed to the republican principles 
which were afterwards instilled among them ; but the chief cause, I apprehend, 
is the violation of the Sabbath. The shopkecx)crs and tradespeople are confined 
to their houses on Sundays, as well as on other days. This prevents them from 
forming those little sociable parties and connexions, whicli tend to unbend and 
relieve the mind from the cares of business. The shopmen and apprentices 
have no day of rest ; there is no end to their work ; they become careless in 
consequence. In England, every person of this description looks forward with 
pleasure to the day which suspends his weekly occupations. He displays his 
gayest apparel ; and, in the intervals of public worship j visits his parents or 
friends, and enjoys the pleasures of society, which amply compensate for the 
labours of the week. On the ensuing morning, he returns to his work with 
alacrity, looking forward to the following Sunday, for the recurrence of the 
same gratification. In France, the master-tradesmen will ask whether their 
ajjprentices do not eat and drink on Sundays, -as well as other days ; and there- 
fore ought to work. This moroseness has an effect on tlie cleanliness of the 
young men : they pursue their daily drudgery in their dirty working-dresses ; 
and habit renders them, at length, averse to a change of linen and clothes. 
After Louis XVJIl. returned to Paris, a decree was issued, forbidding the shops 
to be open during the hours of divine service on Sundays, under a penalty of 
ten francs for each offence. This measure gave cause for loud complaints : the 
citizens paid the fine rather than discontinue their old practices ; and the 
Government, seeing that the abuse was not to be remedied in this way, no 
longer enforced tho law ; and things go on as usual,” — (Pp. 117, 118.) 
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which may give vigour to his mind, extend and refine his sympathies, 
and strengthen his spiritual vision. To think vitjhtly that he may act 
well, is a most important pai't of man’s duty. But the short time which 
intervenes, in most eases, hotween the hours of labour and repose is 
not sufficient. Tho mental energy has been impaired by the toil of 
the day, and rest is more congenial, and to tho body much more be- 
neficial, than thought. Tho inference, therefore, seems plain, that 
there must be entire cessation from labour during tho oi'dinary hours 
of work at certain seasons. 

“ This conclusion might be farther enforced by the necessity under 
which man lies to cherish the social affections of his nature. W o 
might have shown how those are dried up within him, and the wann 
heax't made cold and misanthropic by the hardships of uniutermittent 
toil ; but wo waive this for the higher consideration of his interests 
as a moral being. He is bound to worship. To adore the Being who 
made him is the way to become assimilated to the character of that 
Being, and thus to reflect in himself, in so far as his finite nature 
pei'mits, the moral attributes of the infinite Giod. Worship, too, must 
bo social. Heart animates heart ; and devout woi’shippers become 
more siucei'e and ardent Avhon they have earnest companions. The eye 
of faith grows bx'ightcr when it meets another eye lighted up with the 
same living light. For this ixurposo, there must be special seasons set 
apart, and these must recur regularly ; for recfularity in spiritual ex- 
ercises is as essential to the existence of tho divine life in the soul, as 
regularity in tho observance of tho rules of health is necessary to the 
preservation of the animal life in the bod 3 \ * Religion,’ it has been 
well remarked, * of which the rewards are distant[?], and which is ani- 
.mated only by faith and hope, will glide by degrees out of the mind, 
unless it bo re-invigorated and re-impressed by external oi'dinances, 
by slated calls to worship, and the salutary influence of example.’* 

“ From these observations we think it clear that a ixcriodical rest- 
ing from tho ordinary avocations of life is necessary to the welfare of 
the various constituent parts of man’s nature ; and, therefore, is de- 
manded by no positive cuactraeut, but by tho laws under which we 
have been created, and which we are bound to obey.”j' 

All this is admirable, and 1 rejoice to see so just an appreciation 
of natural religion exhibited by a young divine. The assertion that 
“ worship must bo social” may be objected to, as implying that in all 
circumstances, and with men of all frames of mind, social woi-Ship is a 
duty. Such, however, I do not understand to bo the meaning of the 
writer ; ho is treating of what is right in tho general case, and not 
of those who, from peculiarities of opinion or disposition, are unable to 
join with* self-approval or spiritual advantage any assembly of wor- 
shippers within their reach. Such cases apart, the expediency of social 
worshijx is evident ; and since man is a social, as well as a religious 
being, there is, in my opinion, as little risk of a discontinuance of 
social worship in tho world, as of a discontinuance of social meals, social 
games, and social working for tho advancement of science. In fact,, 
it is from tho natural and immutable dispositions of man, oven moi’o 
than from his perception of utility, that tho custom of holding reli- 


* ‘^Dr Johnson’s Life of Milton.”' 


t Prize Essay, pp. 36, 36. 
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gious assomblies has always and everywhere prevailed, except among 
the lowest savages. The Law-of Moses did not appoint public worship 
to bo performed by the Jewish people on the Sabbath ; nor, as Ave 
have seen, did the Founder of Christianity impose, either by precept 
or example, any such duty upon his followers. 

In embracing among Sabbath-duties the cultivation of the intel- 
lectual powers, with the view of learning to think rightly that we may 
act ^velly Mr Oliver shews more wisdom than orthodoxy ; his opinion 
being here at variance with that of the Westininstcr Divines, who 
teach that it is our duty to spend the whole of the Christian Sabbath 
in the public and private exercises of God’s worship, except so much 
as is to bo taken up in the Avorks of necessity and mercy.” He has, 
howevei-, done Avoll in disregarding their authority ; and if the princi- 
ples laid down in the foregoing extracts from liis Essay be followed to 
their practical results, they Avill, I think, lead to the conclusion that 
not only the refreshment of rest^ but the additional refreshment 
which rural excursions, manly exercises, the fine arts, and all other 
means of innocent recreation^ are so well fitted (and doubtless Avero in- 
tended) to give, ought to bo sought for by our countrymen upon that 
weekly day of leisure Avliich it is their happiness to enjoy. 


Note P., page 6. 

The History of Modern Sabbatarianism, 

It has already been mentioned, that, in the early ages of the Chris- 
tian Church, no connection Avas thought of between the Lord’s Day 
and the Sabbath Avhich the .Tews observed in obedience to the Fourth 
Cornmaiidmeiit (pp. 163, 173, 221) ; that tile Decalogue never Avas 
imposed upon the Gentile converts (p. 172) ; and that long after the 
death of Jesus Christ, the Sabbath, and other Mosaical rites, con- 
tinued to be observed by Christians of the Hebrew race (p. 167). 
Wo learn from Moshoiin, that in course of time these adherents to 
the laAV of Moses Avere separated from the rest of their Christian 
brethren. ‘‘ The first rise of this sect,” says he, “ is idaced under 
the reign of Adrian. For, Avhen this emperor had, at length, razed 
Jerusalem, entirely destroyed even its veiy foundations, and enacted 
laws of the severest kind against the Avholo body ot the JoAvisIi people ; 
the greatest part of the Christians Avho lived in Palestine, to prevent 
their being confounded Avith the Joavs, abandoned entirely the Mosaic 
rites, and chose a bishop named Mark, a foreigner by nation, and 
consequently an alien from the common Avealtli ot Israel. This stop 
was highly shocking to those aaJioso attachment to the Mosaic rites 
was violent and invincible ; and such Avas the case ot many. These, 
therefore, separated themselves from the brethren, and founded at 
Pera, a country of Palestine, and in the neighbouring parts, particu- 
lar assemblies, in Avhlch the Law'^ of Moses maintained its primitive 
dignity, authority, and lustre. This body of Judaising Christians, 
which set Christ and Moses upon an equal footing in point of autho- 
rity, was afterAvards divided into two sects, extremely different both 
in their rites and in their opinions, and distinguished by the names of 
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Nazarones and Bbionites/^* These sects are said to have hecome 
nearly extinct about the beginning of the fourth century, 

‘‘ Of those Hebrews who conformed to the regular order and disci- 
pline of the catholic body of believers,’^ says the author of a valuable 
modern treatise on the Sabbath, ** there appears to have been a con- 
siderable number who still continued to pay some regard to a few of 
the vonorated practices of their ancestors. Of all their old usages, 
the weekly Sabbath seems to have been that which these persons 
found the greatest difficulty in relinquishing. Through the iiillucnce 
of their example in continuing to pay a respect to the seventh day, 
and not improbably owing to their frequent justification of their con- 
duct in doing so, and recommendation of the practice to others, the 
partial observance of the Sabbath ultimately became very gcmoral 
among several of tbo Kaslern cliurclies, in addition to, and in con- 
junction with, the celebration of the w^eekly festival of Sunday. In 
this way arose the ancient Sabbatarians, a body, it is well known, of 
very considerable importance in respect both to numbers and influ- 
ence, during the greater part of the third and the early part of the 
next century. Socrates, the historian, states, that with the exception 
of Romo and Alexandria, all other churches devoted Saturday as well 
as Sunday to religious purposes. It was their practice to sahbatizo 
on Saturday, and to celebrate Sunday as a day of rejoicing and fes- 
tivity. AVhilo, however, in some places, a respect \vas tliiis generally 
paid to both of these days, the Judaising practice of observing Sa- 
turday >vas, by the leading churches, expressly condemned, and all 
the doctrines connected wdth it steadfastly resisted. Among the 
general body of believers it seems to have been the prevailing doc- 
trine, that the Mosaic iiislitution Avas, as a wdiolc, entirely abolished. 
In the writings of tlie earliest and most esteemed of the b\athers, tho 
Sabbath is uniformly spoken of as an integral part of tho Jcwisli con- 
stitution. ‘ All its ordinances,’ says Justin, ‘ its sacrifices, 2ts Sabbath^ 
the prohibitions of certain kinds of food, wore ticsigned to counteract 
the inveterate tendency of the Jews to fall into idolatry.’j' Tho 
view most generally taken of tlie Sabbatical institution by tho Chris- 
tian writers of the tAvo following centuries, seems to have been, that 
it was purely an ordinance of the Mosaic economy, which had been 
wholly superseded, having naturally terminated in the Christian dis- 
pensation ; they contended, that instead of being continued under tho 
Gospel, or transferred to any new day, it had been succeeded by tho 
Avholo life of a Christian believer, of tho spiritual rest and holiness 

enjoyed by whom it bad, under the law, been an appointed type 

“ The Sabbatarian controversy appears to have been A’^ery little agi- 
tated subsequent to tho close of tho third century ; and, A'^ery shortly af- 
ter the period AAdien Constantino issued his edict enjoining tho general 
observance of Sunday throughout the Roman Empire, tho party that 
had contended for the observance of the seventh day dAvindled into 
insignificance. The observance of Sunday as a public festival, during 

^ * Moslieini s IijccI. Hist., Cent, ii;, cli. v., § 1, For ample details on this sub- 
ject, see I^'eundcr’s Geneiul History of the ('hristian Heligion and Church, vol. 
iii., p. 421, (Bohn’s Standard Library) ; also his History of the Planting and 
T’ruining of the Christian Church, vol. i.. pp. 29, 60, 114, 166, 210 (same Scries), 
t Bishop of Lincoln’s Justin Martyr, p. 22.” 
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which all husinoss, with the exception of rural ciriployments, was in- 
termitted, came to bo more and more goiiorally established, ever after 
this time, throughout both the Greek and the Latin Churches. There 
is no evidence, however, that cither at this or at a period much later, 
the observance was viewed as deriving any obligation from tlio b^ourth 
Commandment : it seems to have been regarded as an institution cor- 
responding in nature with Christmas, Good Friday, and other festi- 
vals of the Church; and as resting, with them, on the grounds of 
ecclesiastical authority and tradition. ‘ Thus do we see,’ says the 
learned Hoylin, ‘ upon what grounds the Lord’s Lay stands ; on 
custom first, and voluntary consecration of it to religious meetings: 
that custom continued by the autliority of the Cliurcii of God, which 
tacitly approved tlie same ; and finally confirmed and ratified hy 
Christian princes throiigbout their empires.’ 

Lr Arnold observes : — “ I believe that it is generally agreed 
amongst Christians, that the Jewish Law, so far as it was Jewish and 
not moral, is at an end ; and it is assuming the whole point at issue to 
assume that the Ten Commandments are all moral. If tliat were so, it 
seems to mo quite certain tliat the Sahhatli would have heen kept on 
its own proper day ; for, if the Commandments were still binding, I 
do not see where Avould bo the power to make any alteration in its 
enactments. But it is also true, no doubt, that the Lord’s Day was 
kept from time immemorial in the Church as a day of festival; and, 
connected with the notion of festival, the abstinence from worldly busi- 
ness naturally followed. A weekly religious festival, in which worldly 
business was suspended, bore such a resemblance to the Sabbath, that 
the analogy of tlic Jewish Law was often urged as a I’easou for its ob- 
servance ; l)ut, as it was not considered to be the Sabbath, but only a 
day in some respects like it,f so the manner of its observance varied 
from time to time, and was made more or less strict on grounds of 

^ The Modern Sabbath Examined, pp. 136, 137, 139. London, 1832. — See 
also Ifeylin’s History of the Sabbath, passim', Lardner’s Credibility of thc 5 
GosiJel History, Part I.I., ch. Ixxxv. (Works, ed. 1815, vol ii. p. 432); Dr 
George Cook’s General and Historical View of Christianity, vol. ii., p. 285; 
Coleridge’s Tsible Talk, vol. ii., p. 313 ; Neander's General History of the Chris- 
tian Ueligion and Church, vol. i., i>. 406, and vol. iii., p. 419 ; his History of 
the Planting of the Christian Church, p. 156 ; his Memorials of Christian Life in 
the Early and Middle Ages, vol. i., p. 260 ; Archbishop AVhately’s Thoughts on 
the Sabbath; Mr Francis Uussell’s The Lord’s Day not -the Sabbath, an In- 
quiry into the Teaching of Scripture on the Subject (Edinburgh, 1847) ; a 
learned article on the Loud’s Day, in Ivitto’s Cyclopicdia of Tiihlioal Literature, 
vol. ii., p. 268; and, above all, a very able treatise, entitled The Sabbath, or 
an Examination of the Six Texts commonly adduced from the New Testament 
in Proof of a Christian Sabbath, by a Layman (London, 1849.) 

t This is an important remark, which the reader will do well to bear in 
mind, as it is the key to much apparent i>erplexity in what has been written by 
non-judaizing divines about the Christian Sabbath. In this plirase the word 
“ Sabbath” is fffjurativehj ^ just as in England a clergyman is figuratively 
called a priest, while in Scotland the Sabbatarians figuratively style themselves 
“ the true Israel,” and it is usual in the puljiit to apply the word “ sanctuary” 
to places of i)ublic worship, although not believed to be in fact holy like the 
temple at Jerusalem. This figurative way of speaking makes it easy for di- 
vines who are so acute as to sec that the Fourth Commandment and the Lord’s 
Day have really no connexion with each other, to express themselves so as not 
to excite alarm by any o-ppearance of heterodoxy when treating of the Christian 
Sabbath. Dr Cook, however, {op. cit,, ii. 293,) writes frankly on the subject. 
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religious 6 : 2 ^p 6 diency, without reference in either case to the authority 
of the Fourth Commandment. An ordinance of Constantine prohibits 
other 'work, but leaves agricultural labour free. An ordinance of Leo 
I. (Emperor of Constantinople) forbids agricultural labour also. On 
the other hand, oiir own Reformers (See Cranmer’s Visitation Articles) 
required the clergy to teach the people that they would grievously 
ofiend Ood if they abstained from working on Sundays in harvest 
time ; and the statute of Edwai'd VI., 6th and 6th, chap. iii. (vol. iv., 
part i., p. 132, of the Parliamentary edition of the Statutes, 1819), 
expressly allows all persons to work, ride, or follow their calling, what- 
ever it may be, in the case of need. And the preamble of this statute, 
which was undoubtedly drawn up with the full concurrence of the 
principal Reformers, if not actually written by them, declares in the 
most express terms that the observance of all religious festivals is left 
in the discretion of the Church, and therefore it i)rocoeds to order that 
all Sundays, with many other days named, should be kept holy. And 
the clear language of this statute, — together with the total omission 
of the duty of keeping the Sabbath in the Catechism, although it pro- 
fesses to collect our duty towards Clod from the four first command- 
ments,— -proves to my mind that in using the Fourth Commandment in 
the church service, the Reformers meant it to be understood as en- 
forcing to us simply the duty of worshipping God, and devoting some 
portion of time to His honour; the jiarticular portion so devoted, and 
the manner of observing it, being points to be fixed by the Church.”"*^ 

* Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D,, vol. ii., pp. 207-209 ; 
5th edit. 

It has, I think, been fully made out by the acute, diligent, and learned author 
of The Sabbath, or an Examination of the Six Texts, that in the Apology of 
Justin Martyr, addressed to the Kmperor Antoninus Pius some time between 
A.D. 139 and A.n. InO, we have the earliest evidence of the existence, among 
Christians, of a generally-established custom of observing the Sunday as a day 
(not of rest from labour, bat) of public prayer and other religious exercises. — (See 
pp. 273, 294.) From Justin, says he, we first derive “proof — positive unequi- 
vocal proof — on the subject in discussion. From it we learn the fact, that in 
somewhat more than a century after the death of Chiist, the Sunday had come 
to be regarded as a Stated day of public prayer and religious instruction ; but 
that it was observed also as a Sabbath there is still no trace to be found. All 
that J ustin states of the religious rites of the day is not only compatible with the 
belief that it was not Sabbatically observed, but authorises, by its silence on 
that point, a clear inference that, except during the time of divine service, the 
Christians of that period lawfully might, and actually did, follow their worldly 
pursuits on the Sunday. This inference appears irresistible when we further 
consider that Justin, in this part of his Apjology, is professedly intending to 
describe the mode in which Christians observed the Sunday.” — (P. 274.) 

It may be objected that the position here maintained is different from that 
of Ileylin, who, though the leading champion against the Sabbatarians, allows, 
in speaking of the first century, that Sunday “ began to grow into some credit 

towards the ending of this age It came in time to be entitled kkt 

[by way of eminence] the Lord’s day, which attribute is first found in 
the Revelation writ by St John about the year 94 of our Saviour’s birth.” But 
the discoveries made by scholars since Ileylin’s book was published, have under- 
mined the sole foundation of his opinion, so that on this point his authority 
IS now worthless. As the author just quoted well observes, “ He could not 
•avoid patting this interpretation on the text in the Revelation, for in his time 
implicit credit was given to an ancient writing attributed to one of the Fathers, 
who was contemporary with St John, in which the phrase of ‘ the Lord’s day’ 
is fully recognised in its modern sense ; but this ancient document is now uni- 
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It appears that, for several centuries before the Reformation, it was 
customary to commit to memory the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 

▼ersally acknowledged to bo spuriou 8 .”--(P, 117.) The writing referred to is a 
pretended passage in the lijpistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians 5 a passage which 
Bishop White, who wrote at the same time with Ileylin (163G) against the 
“ Sabbatarian novelty,” likewise quotes as genuine. But the elaborate history 
of the works of Ignatius given by our author (pp. 237-251), not only deprives 
the popular theory of its prop, but does the Sabbatarians the further disservice 
of proving that the interpolator of the passage (“ who, it is clear, was deter- 
mined to make it apx>arent that Ignatius was an especial patron of observing 
the Lord’s Day,”) thought of the Christian weekly festival solely as a prayer^ 
day^ and not at all as a SaObathy or day of rest from labour. “ Let us, there- 
fore,” he makes Ignatius say, “ no longer observe Sabbaths after the manner 
of the Jews, . . . but let every one of you observe Sabbaths in a spiritual 

manner, rejoicing in the meditation of the law ; . . . and after the Sab- 

bath-day let every lover of Christ celebrate the Lord’s Day, which is consecrated 
to our Lord’s resurrection, and is the queen and chief of all days.” And, what 
is more — when sound criticism is applied to the interpretation of the yenuine 
part of the Epistle, Ignatius is found contrasting the observance of the old 
Sabbath, not with that of the Lord’s Day, as is commonly believed, hut with 
living according to the Lord^a life / — (P. 242 3 and Kitto’s Vuclopcedia of Biblical 
Literaiurey vol. ii., p. 270.) ‘ 

Notwithstanding these and similar exposures by scholars, it is probable that 
the Sabbatarians, who seem never to read anything but the special pleadings 
on their own side of the question — pleadings which reiterate, in a way very 
trying to human patience, the baseless assumptions, intrepid assertions, and 
dexterous insinuations of what it is thought dangerous to affirm — will go on 
with their usual confidence in the beaten track. In doing so, they will con- 
tinue to present what to those who look at only one side of controverted ques- 
tions may have the appearance of irrefragable proof. But in theological as 
in military warfare, improved weapons, emulating in efficiency those with 
which the enemy has armed himself, are now plainly indispensable ; and 
if any man of learning shall succeed in refuting the “ Layman’s” volume on 
The Sabbathy he will, in my opinion, do a more signal service to the Sabbatarian 
cause than has been done to it by all the tracts and speeches of the Sabbath 
Alliance, and tlie shoals of prize-essays and sermons, in which musty theological 
dogmas are yearly sent forth in a new garb of declamation — to the perfect 
satisfaction of those who arrogate to themselves the title of “ Evangelical Chris- 
tians,” but very little to the edification of such as would rather be supplied 
with treatises in which the real questions should be grappled withy and the facts 
elicited by modern scholarship he boldly met, instead of being ignorantly or 
dishonestly, and, at all events, very conveniently, left out of view. 

The edict of Constantine, by which, as far as we Jenowy the Lord’s Day was 
first appointed to be kept (by the inhabitants of towns) as a day of rest from 
labour (t. e., as a Sabbath — though the word used is ‘‘ Sunday y^^) is as fol- 
lows : — “ Omnes judlces, urbunaeque plebes, et cunctarum artium officia vene- 
rahili die Solis quiescant. Kuri tamcn positi agrorum culturic libere licenterque 
inserviant ; quoniam frequenter evenit, ut non aptius alio die frumenta sulcis aut 
vinesB scrobibus mandentur, ne occasione moment! pereat commoditas cmlcsti 
provisiono concessa.” — {Corp, Jur, Civ,, Codicis lib. iii., tit. xii., 3.) AVe have no 
evidence whatever, that before the issuing of this edict by the mere authority 
of a Homan emperor in the year 321, thex’e was Sabbatical observance of the 
Lord’s Day in any part of Christendom. Hespcctiug the origin of the obser- 
vance of Sunday even as vl praycr-dayy we are destitute of positive informa- 
tion. “ AV^hat w© do know respecting it is of a negative character, but, never- 
theless, of the highest importance > for it is this, that we have no grounds for 
believing that its observance was, and, on the contrary, wo have much evidence 
to shew that its observance was not, in use by the Christian Church in the time 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul. Ilence it is a question of mere curiosity, how 
soon after that time it came into general, and, at length, into universal use as* 
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and the Ton Commandments, as convenient and comprehensive sum- 
maries of Christian faith and duty. In this way the people became 
familiar with the Fourth Commandmout — which the Church made use 
of as a kind of authority for the observance of holy days in general ; 
but neither before nor after the Reformation, was it generally regarded 
as otherwise significant of Christian duty than to tho extent indicated 
by Dr Arnold in the conclnsion of tho foregoing extract.* It has al- 

a Christian rite ; for the observance of it cannot be a religious duty incumbent 
upon Christians at this time, if it was not so* (and most certainly it was not) 
during the ministry of the eminent apostles above named, one of them more 
especially the teacher of the Jewish nation, the other tho great teacher of the 
Gentile world/’ — (^The Sabbath ^ or an Examination of the Six Texts, &c., 
p. 333.) 

Archbishop VVhately, thei'cfore, seems to outrun his warrant in saying that 

the Afjostles, as Jews, kept the Sabbath-day, and also, as Christians, assembled 
for worship on the Lord’s Lay” (ante, ]3. 221); unless by “assembled” wo may 
hero understand, not statedly ^ hut sometimes and casually assembled. Dr Arnold, 
in the passage above quoted from his lAfe, avoids this mistake or ambiguity by 
confining himself to the averment, “ that the Lord’s Day was ke^Jt from time 
immemorial in the Church as a day of festival.” i respectfully invite Mr Isaac 
Taylor to reconsider the statement in his Ancient -Christianity, vol. i., p. 51, 
that “ the religious observance of the first day of the week” is “ clearly, though 
not copiously, alluded to by the inspired writers.” 

The statute of Kdward VI,, referred to by Dr Arnold, may be seen in a 
pamphlet entitled The Sunday not the Jewish Sabbath, p. 6; London, 1850. 

* My former statement, that was reserved for the inyennity of modern times 
to identify the Lord’s Day with the Sabbath, and call it by that name” (p. 173), 
is too bx’oad, and must be qualified by what is said above, after a closer ex- 
amination of the subject. For I find that St Augustine, bishop of Hippo, who 
died A.D. 430, writes in a strain which shews that Sabbatarianism is no modern 
invention, although apparently it never, in practice, made any figure iii the 
world till after the Keformatioii. Speaking of the Lord’s Day he says : — “ It 
appears from the sacred Scriptures, that this day was a solemn one ; it was the 
first day of the age, that is, of the existence of our world ; in it the elements of 
the world were formed ; on it the angels were created ; on it Christ rose also 
from the dead ; on it the Holy Spirit descended from heaven upon the apostles, 
as manna had done in the wilderness. For these and other such circumstances, 
the Jjord’s Day is distinguished ; and therefore the holy doctors of the church 
have decreed, that all tho glory of the Jewish Sabbath is transferred to it. Let 
us therefore keep the Lord’s Day as the ancients were commanded to do the 
Sabbath.” He then admonishes those to whom he is writing, “ that from the 
evening of the Sabbath to that of the Lord’s Day” (the two being still thus dis- 
tinguished by their appropriate appellations) “ they should abstain from their 
usual pursuits, — that they should not spend the day in hunting, — that they 
should not engage even in rural occupations,- — but that they should attend the 
public worship of God.”* He does not, however, seem to discountenance re- 
freshing employments, or to fancy that public worship was enjoined by the 
Fourth Commandment. 

“ It is evident,” says Dr (^ook, “ that the object of this distinguished theolo- 
gian was, to rest the Lord’s Day upon a positive divine appointment; he en- 
deavours to shew, that this may be deduced from the events which Scripture 
records as having taken place upon it ; but not trusting altogether to such an 
inference, he introduces tho doctors of the church as having decided, that the 
only change made by the Christian dispensation upon the Fourth Coxnmuiid- 


* Augustini Opera, vol. x., p. 397 ; quoted by Dr Cook in his General and Historical 
Vieyr of Christianity, vol. ii,, p. 801, Dr Cook refers al.«o to pp. 127 and 067 of thesamo 
volume of Augustine, and adds that many quotations might be given from other parts of 
his voluminous works. 
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ready been shewn {mU, pp. 121, 122), that the opinions of Luther 
and Calvin on this subject were similar to those of Cranmor. That 

ment was to transfer the rest which it enjoins from the seventh day of the week 
to Che first. Assuining this, he immediately holds it forth, or considers it as a 
matter of divine appointment, that the Lord’s Day was to be observed in all 
respects as the Jewish Sabbath liad been. This is certainly proceeding much 
farther than the New Testament seems to warrant, or even, if Ave may judge 
from their works, than is warranted by the earliest writers of the Church ; and 
it is difficult to conceive, that when the apostles rank the Sabbath as amongst 
the Jewish rites abolished by (fiiristianity, they should not have given even the 
most distant intimation, that all wliich they meant by this assertion Avas, that, 
on account of the resurrection of (Jhrist, (jiod was to be worshipped on the first 
day of the week instead of the seventh. 

‘‘ It cannot, however, be doubted that the opinion, supported by authority so 
much revered as that of Augustine^ would be extensively disseminated ; and it 
is certain that successive emperors published new edicts for the observance of 
the first day of the week, till at length the Emperor Leo, repealing the ordi- 
nance of Constantine, substituted one still more rigorous.^' Different councils 
also directed their attention to the same subject, formed decrees by which they 
gave their high and reA^ered authority to the acts of the civil power, and mi- 
nutely detailed the manner in which the Lord’s Day ought to be spent. Xt 
was thus established, that the observance of the peculiar day Avhich, from the 
commencement of the Christian era, had been venerated by the disciples of 
Jesus, was in consequence of divine appointment, and that there should be upon 
it a suspension of temporal employments and pursuits.”! 

With respect to' the Schoolmen of the middle ages, ITeylin says : — They 
tell us generally, of the Sabbath, that it was a ceremony, and that the Fourth 
Commandment is of a different nature from the other nine : that Avhereas all 
the other xjreccpts of tlic Decalogue arc simply moral, the fourth, Avhich is the 
third in their account, is partly moral and partly ceremonial.” — (Part II., 
p. 169.) Jlc quotes Aquinas as saying, — “ Moral it is in this regard, that men 
must set apart some particular time for Cod’s public service; it being natural 
to man to destinate particular times to particular actions— as for his dinner, 
for his sleep, and such other actions. But in as nuicli as that there is a day 
appointed in the law itself, in token of God’s rest and the world’s creation, 
ill that respect the laAV is ceremonial.” This, it will be obscrA^ed, is i>i*ecihely 
the line of argument emj)loyed by the {Sabbatarians of the jjresent day to re- 
concile their yencral obedience to the Fourth Commandment with their neglect 
of an essential provision of it in 2 ^<triiciUar — that, namely, which apj)<^i^ts the 
seventh day of the week to be the {Sabbath. From Avhat llcylin adds, it appears 
that this doctrine of Aquinas Avas given out by the {Schoolmen in general ; and 
it will shortly be seen that even by some of the English Reformers, Avho were 
not {Sabbatarians, the Lord’s Day was familiarly, but of course figuratively, 
called the Sabbath. The Waldenses also, Avho held the leading doctrines of the 
Reformation for seA’^eral centuries before the age of Luther, employed the word 
or its equivalent (“ le jour de repos”) in a similar way. In an Exposition Avhich 
they had of the Ten Commandments, and which is giA^cn by the Rev. Adam 
Blair in his llistovy of the vol. i., p. (Edinburgh, 1833), Ave read 

as follows : — “ They that Avill keep and observe the {Sabbath of Christians, that 
is to say, sanctify the day of the J^ord, must be careful of four things. The 
first is to cease from all earthly and worldly labours ; the second, not to sin ; the 
third, not to be idle in regard to. good Avorks; the /bttrz/i, to do those things that 
are for the benefit of the soul.” Quotations from the Pentateuch are added, in 
support of these propositions ; and St Augustine is quoted AA'ith approval, to 


* *• Jortin*s Remarks oq Heel. Hist., vol. ii.i p. 132.** fCoci. lib. iii., tit.xii., 1 1, By this 
decree, about a.i>. 470, obscene pleasures, and tUealrieal and other spectacles, are for- 
bidden.! . . X. .i. V. - 

t « Index to the Acts of General Councils. Bingliam’s Christian Antiquities, Book 20, 
chap 2, and Book 16, chap. 8. Council of I.aodice», Canon 29.** 
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the other early Continental leadera in the Protestant cause viewed the 
matter in the same light, will appear from the following particulars ; — 

According to Beza, no cessation of work on the Lord’s Day is re- 
quired of Christians ; “ for that,” says he, “ had not so much abo- 
lished J udaism, as put it off and changed it to another day — “ Sic 
tamen ut Judaica cessatio ah omni opore non ohservaretur, quoniam 
hoc plane fuisset Judaismum non aholero, sed tan turn, quod ad diem 
attinct, inmutare.” * And he then adds, says Heylin, “ that this ces- 
sation was first brought in by Constantino, and afterwards confii'med, 
with more and more restraints, by the following emperors ; by means 
of which it came to pass, that that which first was done with a good 
intent — ^viz., that men being free from their worldly businesses, might 
wholly give themselves to hearing of the Word of God, ‘ in merura 
Judaismum degenoravit’ — degenerated at the last into downright 
Judaism.” 

“ Bucer,” says Heylin, “ goes further yet, and doth not only call it 
a superstition, but an apostasy from Christ, to think that working on 
the Lord’s Day, in itself considered, is a sinful thing.” f — “ Si ex- 
istimetur operari in eo die, per se, esse peccatum, snperstitio, ot gra^ 
tise Christi, qui ab olomentis mundi nos suo sangine liberavit, negatio 
est.” He adds, that he did very well approve of the Lord’s Day meet- 
ings, “si cximatur e cordibus hominum opinio necessitatis” — if men 
were once dispossessed of these opinions : that the day was necessary 
to be kept ; that it was holier in itself than the other days ; and that 
to work upon that day, in itself, was sinful. 

The Confession of the Swiss Churches, cap. 12, declares, “ Neque 
enim alteram diem alterfi sanctiorem esse credimns, nec otiuni Deo, 
per se, probari existimamus “ For neither do we conceive one day 
to be more holy than another, nor think that rest from labour, in it- 
self considered, is any way pleasing unto God.” The same Confession 
teaches, — 1. That the keeping of one day in seven is not a moral duty ; 

the effect that “ it is better to labour and dig the earth on the Lord’s Lay, than 
to be drunk, or to commit any other sins ; for sin is a servile work, by which 
a man serves the devil/’ See also the Confession of Faith dated 1532, Art. 8 ; 
op, eit., vol. ii., p. 594. I have searched in vain not only Hlair, but Morland, 
Jones, and the two works of Dr Gilly, on the Waldenses, for evidence that they 
disapproved of Sunday recreations. This, at least, is certain, that the Vaudois 
of the present day (who arc the successors of the AV'aldenses) do not observe 
the Sabbath in the Puritanical fashion. They indulge themselves in amuse* 
ments which,” says Dr Gilly (from whom I take leave to dilTer), “ are incon- 
sistent with the spirit of an institution mercifully intended to bring us into 
closer communion with God. Their favourite game of bowls is not suspended ; 
the tirata, or firing at marks, is pursued with eagerness, wlion they can meet 
the expense of it ; and after the hours of public worship the remainder of the 
day is spent more like a festival than a solemnity.” — ( IValdensian liesearchea, 
by W. S. Gilly, M.A., Prebendary of Durham, j). 243. London, 1831.) Dr 
Gilly seems to be ignorant that the Lord’s Day was a festival in the early ages 
of the Church, and not what he calls a solemnity. In another part of his 
volume (p. 461) he makes the true remark, that ** excitement is as necessary to 
some minds as fbod to the body.” If, then, the Vaudois need excitement, and 
can best get it by playing at bowls and firing at marks on the Sundays, where 
is any law of Christ forbidding them to perform what might be called this “ work 
of necessity,” if work it were at all ? ' 

* In Apoc, i. V. 10 ; quoted by Heylin, Part II., p, 180, 

t Bucer, In Matt, xi. ; lb., p. 181. 
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2. That the observance of the Lord’s Day is founded, not on any coin- 
mandnient of God, but on the authority of the Church; and,* 3. 
That the Church may alter the day at pleasure.* 

I^ho Swiss Reformer Zuinglius, in a passage quoted by Heylin, 
ascribes the same power to the Church. "j" He also expresses the opinion, 
that it is lawful “ Dio Dominico, peractis sacris, laboribus incumbere,” 
— on the Lord’s Day, after divine service, for any man to pursue his 
labours ; as commonly we do,” says he, “ in the time of harvest.” J 

In the Augsburg Confession, which was drawn up by Melancthon, 
to the question, What ought we to think of the Lord’s Day ?” it is 
answered, that the Lord’s Day, Easter, Whitsuntide, and other such 
holy days, ought to be kept, because they are appointed by the Church, 
that all things may bo done in order ; but that the observance of 
them is not to be thought necessary to salvation, nor the violation of 
them, if it be done without oifence to others, to be regarded as a sin. 
‘‘ For they who think the observance of the Lord’s Day has been ap- 
pointed by the authority of the Church instead of the Sabbath, as a 
thing necessary, greatly err. The Scripture allows that we are not 
bound to keep the Sabbath ; for it teaches, that the ceremonies of the 
law of Moses are not necessary after the revelation of the Gospel. 
And yet, because it was requisite to appoint a certain day, that the 
people might know v/hen to assemble together, it appears that the 
Church appointed for this purpose the Lord’s Day, which, for this 
reason also, seems to have pleased the more, that men might have an 
example of Christian liberty, and might know that the observance, 
neither of the Sabbath, nor of any other day, is necessary.” § 

It is well known that, at the same period, views identical with these 
were published in England by the Reformers Tyndale and Fryth. 
“ As for the Sabbath,” says the fonnei% “ wo be lords over the Sab- 
bath, and may yet change it into Monday, or into any other day, as 
we see need, or may make every tenth day holy day only, if we see 
cause why. Neither was there any cause to change it from the Sa- 
turday, but to put a diftcrence between us and the Jews ; neither need 
wo any holy day at all if the people might be taught without it,” || 
And Fryth writes: Our forefathers which wore in the beginning of 
the Church did abrogate this Sabbath, to the intent that men might 
have an ensamplc of Christian liberty, and that they might know that 
neither the keeping of the Sabbath, nor of any other day, is necessary 
according to Paul : * Yo observe days, times, and months ; I am afraid 
of you, that I have laboured in vain towards you.’ Howbeit, because 
it was necessary that a day should be reserved, in which the people 
might come together to hear the word of God, they ordained in the stead 
of the Sabbath, which was Saturday, the next day following, which is 
Sunday. And although they might have kept the Saturday with the 

* Heylin, Part IT., p. 182. t H>., p. 1S9. 

J llesp. ad Val. Gentilem ; ib., p. 194. 

§ Quoted in The Modern Sabbath Examined, p. 276. 

II Tyndale ’s Answer to Sir Thomas More, p. 287 ; quoted by Heylin, Part II., 
p. 236, -Tyndale being, like Imtiier, a translator of the lUble, was as well qua- 
lified as most people of bis age to declare what it teaches of the Sabbath. He 
know what St Paul had written to the Komans, Galatians, and Colossians, about 
the observance of days. 
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Jews as a thing indilTeront, yot did they much hotter to oversot the 
da}'', to he a perpetual moinoiy that we are free, and not hound to any 
day, but that we may do all lawful works to the pleasure of Giod and 
profit ol our ncighhour. We are in manner as superstitions in the 
Sunday as they wore in tho Saturday, yea, and wo are much madder. 
For the Jews have the woi’d of God for their Saturday, sith it is the 
seventh day, and they were commanded to keep tho seventh day so- 
lemn. And we have not tho word^f God for us, but rather against 
us; for wo keep not the seventh day as tho Jews do, but tho first, 
which is not commanded by God’s law. But Paul biddoth that no 
man judge us as concerning holy <lays, meats, and such other exterior 
things ; yea, and in no ways will he that wo observe them, counting 
them more holy than other days. For they were institute that the 
people should come together to hear God’s word, remoive the sacra- 
ments, and give God tliaiiks ; that done, they may return unto their 
houses, and do their business as well as any other day. He that think- 
eth that a man sinneth which worketh on the holy day, if ho be weak 
or ignorant, ought better to instruct, and so to leave his hold ; but if 
ho be obstinate, and jjersevero in his sentonce, he is not of God, but 
of the devil, for ho maketh sin in such as God loaveth free. Accord- 
ing to this ensample would 1 that our cei'omonies wore altered, because 
(as I have said) tho people seek health in thorn, and what villauy can 
they do more to Christ’s blood ?”* 

Bishop Hoopei', who, like tliese two, suffered for his l’rotost.'intism 
in the sixteenth century, expresses himself thus : — “ Wo may not think 
that God gavQ any more holiness to the Sabbath than to the other 
days. For if ye consider Friday, Saturday, or Sunday, in as much as 
they be days, and the work of God, tho one is no more holy than the 
other ; but that day is always most holy, in which wo most apply and 
give ourselves unto holy woi'ks. To that end did he stuictify tho Sab- 
bath-day, not that we should give ourselves to idleness, or such Eth- 
nical pastime Jis is now used amongst Ethnical peo))le ; but being free 
that day from tho travails of this world, avc miglit consider the works 
and benefits of God, with thanksgiving ; hear the woi‘d of God, hon- 
our him, and fear him ; then to learn who and where be tho poor of 
Christ, that want our help.”f This doctrine is an evident advance to- 
wards the Sabbatarianism of the Puritans, and perhaps was brought 
by Hooper from Switzerland, where he resided a considerable time. 

The practice of committing the Decalogue to memory as a summary 
ofi-oligious and moral duty, if taken in connection with the effects of 
tho revival of Hebrew literature in tho beginning of tho sixteenth 
century (see ante, p. 173), and with the extended study of tho works of 
St Augustine, affords a natural and sulRciont explanation of tho rise 
of that class of J udaising Christians whom Calvin denounced as “ false 
prophets,” going “ thrice as far as the Jews in tho gross and carnal 
superstition of Sahbatism.”J 

* Pryth’s Works, p. 69 ; quoted in The Sunday Not the Jewish Sabbath 
(London 1860), p. 9. The same passage is partly quoted by Heylin, p. 235, 
wRo refers to the author’s Declaration of Baptism, p, 95. 

t Hooper on the Ten Comraaudmeuts, p. 103 ; quoted hy lleyliii, p. 235. 

} Institutes^ quoted anw, p. 122. As to Calvin’s views, see Cook, vol. ii., p, 308. 
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1 1 whoro tlio Fourth Cominandmeut was in tho year 
1552 placod m the Liturgy, and the people wore thenceforward taught 
to pray tor Divine help to enable them “ to keep this law,” the Sab- 
batarian doctrines of the Continental false prophets” naturally found 
an easy reception among serious Christians, who were doubtless apt 
to think that if a law ought to bo kept at all, it ought to be kept as 
strictly as their circumstances allowed. Some, therefore, regarded 
tho Loi'd’s Day as a festival ordained in the Fourth Commandment ; 
while others, more consistent, thought it their duty to keep the 
seventh day holy. In general, however, the English Protestants 
of the sixteenth century appear to have vaguely regarded the De- 
calogue as only “ in some sense the rule of human duty ; and the 
Popish doctrine was by many retained, that the Lord’s Day, and 
all the other holy days, ought to be kept as Sabbaths, in obedience 
to the Fourth Commandment. In the Book of Prayer set forth in 
the last year of Henry VIII., tho Fourth Commandment is cur- 
tailed as follows : — ‘ Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath- 
day and in the General Confession, enumerating tho violation of 
each of the Commandments, that on the Fourth states, ^ I have not 
sanctified the holy days with works which bo acceptable unto Thee.’ 
When the Commandments were added to the English Liturgy, the 
practice of enforcing the observance of all the holy days appointed 
l)y tho Church, by a reference to the Decalogue, appears to have be- 
come very common : by those who did this, however, it was at the same 
time maintained, that ‘ one day is no more holy than another ; for 
that day is always tho most holy in the which we most apply and give 
ourselves to holy works and along with this doctrine they held also, 
that as ‘ the Sabbath is a figure of that rest and quietness which 
they have that believe in Christ, it is meet, therefore, that faithful 
Christians, on such days as are appointed for holy days^ should lay aside 
unholy works, and give them earnestly to religion and serving of 
God.’ In short, all the loading divines of that age appear to have 
adhered to tho original doctrine of tho judmitive Church, namely, ‘ that 
tho Sabbath was a type of tho present spiritual rest enjoyed by the 
believer of tho Gospel, and of the eternal rest that is to come.’ But 
the inconsistency of these views with tho practice of reading tho 
Fourth Commandment, and making the people pray for help to give 
simple and unqualified obedience to it, is so glaring, that no ingenuity 
has ever boon able to vindicate tho shortsighted policy of retaining in 
the Liturgy a Jewish law, prescribing tho observance of a day (the 
seventh) which in fact has at no time been kept holy, in any form 
whatever, by tho English Church. In coiisequcnco of this great mis- 

The !Modorn Siahbatli l‘jxaiuined, p. 277, — Craiiinor, in his Catechism, 
which was published in 1548, say.s: --“ And here note, good children, that the 
Jews in the Old Tostanicnt were commanded to keep tlie Sabbath day, and 
they observed every seventh day, called the Sabbat or Saturday. But we 
Christian men in the New Testament are not bound to such commandments of 
Moses’ law concerning diiVeronces of times, days, and meats, but have liberty 
and freedom to use other days for our Sabbath days, tlierein to hoar the word 
of God, and keep an holy rest. And therefore that this Christian liberty may 
bo ke 2 )t and maintained, we now keep no more tlio Sabbath on Saturday as the 
Jews do ; but we observe the Sunday, and certain other days, as tho magistrates 
do judge convenient, whom in this thing n e ought to obey.’ 
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take, the opiuiona of the authors of the Liturgy have often been mis- 
understood and misropresonted ; and the Church was not long in 
discovering, like the horse in the fable after invoking the assistance 

* Dr Lorimer, for instance, says : — Turning for a moment to the British 
Reformers and their immediate successors, it is scarcely necessary to say that 
they were warm friends of the scriptural Sabbath’’ (by which is here meant the 
Sabbath of the Westminster Confession), ‘‘ and embodied their views in the 
standards of the Churches which they planted. Not only is the Decalogue, with 
the Fourth Commandment, of everlastmg obligation, recorded and made matter 
of prayer in the Liturgy of the Church of England from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
but in many, if not in most, of the churches, the Sabbath law is set up, visibly 
painted in her places of worship. I intended,” he adds, “ to have quoted 
various testimonies of distinguished divines of the Church of England, but 
space forbids me even to enumerate their names. I may merely mention 
that Becon, the chaplain of Cranmer, and ' Hooper the martyr, the latter one 
of the noblest sons of the English Church, were decided in their reverence 
for the scriptural Sabbath.” — (The Protestant or the Popish Sabbath ? p, 46.) 
Whether this is a correct rci)resentation of the opinions of the English Re- 
formers, the reader, who has their own w'ords before him in the previous 
pages,, will easily judge for himself. Of the tenets of the illustrious Becon I 
confess I know nothing. As for the other “ distinguished divines of the Church 
of England,” w'hose testimonies in favour of the so-called “scriptural Sab- 
bath” Dr Lorimer “ intended” to quote, it is really a pity that having found the 
nameS) he could not find space “ even to enumerate them.” Are the names of 
these “distinguished divines” so numerous that a page or two would not have 
held them ? If they are, could not at least ten lines in a tract where hun- 
dreds are filled with mere declamation, be spared for the surnames of a few of 
the most “ distinguished ?” Was it impossible to find room for the names of 
even half a dozen, to counterbalance the weighty and “ distinguished” names of 
Chilling worth, Taylor, Barrow, Horsley, Paley, Whately, and Arnold ? lie has 
occupied several pages in demonstrating the errors of Popery about the Sabbath, 
from Daniel’s prophecy, about “ the little horn” (Dan. vii., 25 ; Lorimer, p. 9), 
and in maintaining the not less laughable theory, that the 118th Psalm, v. 24, 
contains a prophetic intimation of “ the change of the Sabbath from the seventh 
to the day which the Lord was himself emphatically to- consecrate” (p. 31.) 
Could not these precious arguments (concerning the latter of which he is careful 
to say he “ entertains no doubt”) have been omitted or abridged, so as to leave 
“ space” for a score or two of names of the distinguished Sabbatarians of the 
Church of England — as well as for what would have been much more instructive 
and important, a quotation from the 14th chapter of St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans ? I say “ much more important for, after all, the opinions of the old 
theologians about the Sabbath are immaterial, except in a historical point of 
view, fn the present age we are far better able to judge for ourselves on the 
subject than they could be. Like all other men of ability and learning, they 
are entitled to be listened to with respect when they deliver their opinions on 
any subject which they have studied ; the reasons of those opinions deserve to 
be candidly weighed, and, if sufiicient, will necessarily produce conviction by 
their own force, independently of the influence or “ authority” of those by whom 
they are urged. “ To the law and to the testimony I” exclaimed Sir Andrew 
Agnew, when he found the opinions of the Reformers less favourable to his 
cause than he wished ; and although my own opinions are much nearer than 
his were to theirs, I cordially second his proposal. 

Those who wish to see the opinions of Luther, Calvin, and others, placed in 
the most favourable light for the Sabbatarians, are referred to Dr Hetbering- 
ton’s Historical Notices on the Subject of Sabbath^obseruance, shewing/ its Influence 
on the Prosperity of Churches ^ in the volume entitled The Christian Sabbath 
sidered in its Various Aspects (Edinburgh, 1850), pp. 272-8. — Dr Hethcrington 
*there opposes what he considers to be an erroneous tenet of the Reformers, 
that the Sabbath, as typical of a spiritual rest in Christ, came to an end with 
the Mosaic institution in general. To ‘me, however, they seem not only to have 
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of the man against its enemies, that she had encumbered herself witli 
a “ help to godliness,” which was also a help to Nonconformity, to 
Judaical Christianity, and finally to rohellion. 

The explanation which IToylin gives of this matter is distinct and 
satisfactory. Ho says ; — “ This statute [the one mentioned by Dr 
Arnold, about keeping the Sunday and other holy days], as before we 
said, was made in anno 6 and 6 of Edward the Sixth : and in that 
very Parliament the Common Prayer-Book was confirmed, which 
still remains in use amongst us;'*' save that there was an altera- 
tion or addition of cciiiain lessons to bo used on every Sunday of the 
year, the form of the Litany altered and corrected, and two sentences 
added in the delivery of the sacrament unto the communicants.* 
Now, in this Common Prayer-Book, thus confirmed in the fifth and 
sixth years of King Edward the Sixth,]* it pleased those who had 
the altering and revising of it, that the commandments, which were 
not in the former Liturgy, allowed of in the second of the said king’s 
reign, should uoav bo added, and accounted as a part of this : the 
people being willed to say after the eud of each commandmeiit, ‘ Lord 
have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law which 
being used accordingly, as well upon the hearing of the Fourth 
Oominandmciit as of any others, hath given some men a colour to 
persuade themselves, that certainly it was the moaning of the Church 
that wo should keep a Sabbath still, though the day bo changed ; 
and that wo are obliged to do it by the Fourth Commandment. As- 
suredly, they who so conclude, conclude against the meaning of the 
book, and of them that made it. Against the moaning of the Book ; 
for if the Book had so intended, that that ejaculation was to be un- 
derstood in a litoral souse, according as the words are laid down 
in terminis, it then must bo the meaning of the Book that we should 
pray unto the Lord to beep the Sabbath of the Jews, even the 
seventh day precisely from the world’s creation, and keep it in tho 
self-same manner as tlic Jews once did; which no man, I presume, 
will say Avas tho meaning of it. For, of the changing of the day, there 
is nothing said, nor nothing intimated ; but the whole law laid down 
in terminis, as the Lord delivered it. Against the meaning also of 
them that made it : for they that made tho Book, and revieAved it 
afterwards, and caused these passages and prayera to bo added to it — 
Cranmer; Archbishop of Canterbury ; Ridley, Bishop of London ; and 
certain others of tho prelates, then and there assembled — were the 
same men by whose advice and counsel the Act before remembered, 
about keeping holy days, Avas in the self-same Parliament drawn up 
and perfected ; they Avhich confirmed the Book by thorn so contrived, 
the self-same Lords and Commons which had consented thereunto ; and 
he by Avhose most supreme power it Avas authorised, the very same which 
in his regal Injunctions, five years before, and those continuing still 

acted consistently in classing the Sahliatli with the other Jewish ceremonies, but 
to. have felt themselves bompelUd so to class it, by those notable passages in St 
Paul’s Kpistles, which arc _ so pitifully evaded by most Sabbatarians (sec ante, 
pp. 56-59), and which Dr Jletherington,' who must know how prominently the 
ileformers have, in their discussions, put forward tho possagcB referred to, has 
thought fit, after the usual fashion, to ignore. 

* « 1 Elia. cap. 2.” t “ Cap. 1.” ■ 

■ 12 
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in force, had absolutely determined of the Lord’s Day that it was not 
founded on the Fourth Cominaudment. And is it possible wo should 
conceive sg ill of those reverend, wise, and sacred persons, as that they 
would erect a Sabbath in the one Act, and boat it down so totally in 
the other: to tell us in the Service-Book that we are bound to keep 
a Sabbath, and that the time and day of God’s public worship is either 
pointed out in the Fourth Commandment, or otherwise ordained by 
.Divine authority ; and in the self-same breath to toll us, that there 
is neither certain time, nor definite number of days, proscribed in 
Scripture, but all this loft unto the liberty of the Church ? I say, as 
formerly I said, it is impossible avo should think so ill of such reverend 
persons : nor do I think that any Avill so think hereafter, Avhen they 
have once considered the non scqtiitur of their own conclusions. As 
for the prayer there used, we may thus expound it, according* to the 
doctrine and the imactice both, of those very timos ; viz., That their 
intent and meaning* Avas, to teach thoi)cople to pray unto the Lord to 
‘ incline their hearts to keep that laAV,’ as far as it contained the laAV 
of nature, and had been entertained in the Christian Church ; as also 
to have mercy on them for the neglect thereof in those holy days, Avhich 
by the Avisdom and authority of his Church had been set ajiart for 
God’s public service. Besides, this prayer Avas then conceived Avhen 
there Avas no suspicion that any w^onld make use thereof to introduce 
a Jewish Sabbath, but Avlien men rather Avero incliued to the contrary 
error, to take aAvay those certain and ajipointed limes, Lord’s Days, 
and other holy days, Avhicli by the Avisdom of the Church had been 
retained in the Tleformation. The Anabaptists Avere strongly bent 
that way, as before avo shewed ; and if Ave look iiito the Articles of 
our Church, avc shall there find Avhat special care Avas taken to sup- 
press their errors in other points, Avhich had took footing, as it seems, in 
this Church and kingdom. Therefore the more likely is it, that this 
clause Avas added to crush their furious fancies in this particular of 
not halloAving certain days and times to God’s public service. Yet I 
conceive Avithal, that had those reverend prelates foreseen how much 
their j)ious jiurpose Avould have been abused, by Avresting it to intro- 
duce a Sahbathy Avhicli they never meant, they Avould have cast their 
meaning in another mould, 

This I look upon as a conclusive ansAver to those Avho, disregard- 
ing the silence of the Catechism of the Church of ]3ngland in regard 
to Sabbath-observance, point to her Liturgy as cvideuce that Sabba- 
tarianism is a part of her doctrine. 

In the original Confession of Faith of the Reformed Church of Scot- 
land, draAAUi up by Knox, the only duties mentioned in connection with 
the fourth and previous commandments (for the duties do not seem 
to be there founded upon them) aro, as Ave formerly saAV, merely “ to 
haA^o one God, to Avorship and honour him ; to call upon him in all our 
troubles ; to reverence his holy name ; to hoar his Avord ; to boliovo 
the samo ; to communicate with his holy sacraments.” Those, says the 
Confession, are the works of the First Table.”f 

* Both in England and Scotland, the general practice of tho people 


* Jleylin. Part IT., pp. 238-2 H. . 


t Quoted ante, p. 123. 
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was in accordance with these views. Plays were performed on Sun- 
days at court in Elizabeth’s reign and “ 1 fiiid/’ says Ileylin, “that 
in the year 1580, the magistrates of the City of London obtained from 
Queen Elizabeth, that jdays and interludes should no more bo acted 
on the Sabbath-day within the liberties of their city : As also that, 
in ’83, on the 14th of January, being Sunday, many Avero hurt, and 
eight killed outright, by the sudden hilling of the scaffolds, in Paris 
Grarden. This shews that interludes and bear-baitings were then 
j)crmittcd on the Sunday; and so they were a longtime after*, though 
not within the City of London : ivhich certainly had not been suffered, 
had it been then conceived that Sunday was to bo accounted for a Sab- 
bath ; at least for such a Sabbath as some now have made us/’f The ac- 
cident at Paris Garden was, of course, turned to great account by the 
Puritans, who believed, and in that superstitious age found no diffi- 
culty in persuading others to believe, that it was a divine judgment 
against Sabbath -b re akers ; and the event must thus have strongly 
tended to the spreading of Sabbatarian opinions. In a letter written 
on the following day by the Lord ]\Iayor to Lord Burgliloy, we read ; 
“ It giveth great occasion to acknowledge the hand of God for such 
abuse of the Sabbath-day, and inoveth me in conscience to beseech yonr 
Lordship to give order for redress such of contempt of G'od’s service.” J 
Fleetwood llie Recorder, who Avas in the hahit of transmitting to Lord 
Burghley, at intervals, a diary of the jirocoedings in tho City, on this 
occasion wrote as folloAVS : — “ Upon tho same day” (Sunday, Jan. 13, 
1582-3), “ tlie violators of the Saboihe were punished by God’s provi- 
dence at Paris Garden ; and as 1 Avas Avritiiig of these last Avords be- 
fore, is a book put down upon the same matter.” The book to Avhicli 
he alludes is a small tract, in 12ino, by “ John Field, minister of 
tlio Word of God,” of Avliich tho folloAving is tho title: — “A Godly 
Exhortation, by occasion of the late judgment of God shoAved at Paris 
Garden, the 13th day of January, Avhere Avere assembled hy estimation 
above a thousand persons, Avliercof some wej*e slain, and of that uiiin- 
bor, at tho least, as is credibly reported, the tliird person maimed and 
hurt. Gh^cii to all estates for their instruction concerning tho keep- 
ing of the Sabboth d€ay.”§ 

It ajApoars from eviilence adduced by Mr Collier, that in 1581 (a year 
later than that mentioned by Heyliii), the Pruy’^ Council prohibited 
the acting of plays Avitliin the city of Loudon (p. 241)). After tho ac- 
cident at Paris Garden, the regulation, he thinks, Avas probably made 
general (p. 251). 

FleetAVood tlic Recorder, who Avas at the same timo a member of 
the lloiiso of Commons, sent to Lord Burghley an account of tho pro- 
ceedings there from tho 2d to tho 29th November 1584. Ho states 
that a bill Avas brouglit in, read a first and second timo, and commit- 
ted, “ for tho duo obsorA'^ation of Sundays.” In the committco all the 

^ DMsraeli, quoted ante, p. 144. 

t History of the Sabbatii, Part IF., p. 249. 

j Laiisdown MSS., No. 73; quoted in Mr J. Payne Collier’s History of 
English Dramatic Poetry, &c., vol, i., p. 252. London, 1831. 

§ Collier, loc, cit. — An account of Eield, who is styled by Mr Collier, a 
busy puritanical preacher,’* will be found in Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 
vol. i, p. 318. 
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young members attended ; and he complains that, as twenty talked 
at oucc, nothing could be done with the measure.^ “ No doubt,’’ adds 
Mr Collier, “ the young mombovs attended to defeat the bill.” 

In October 1587, the inhabitants of Southwark complained that 
plays and interludes were still represented on the Sabbath, especially 
within the liberty of the Clink, and Avithiii the parish of St Sa- 
viour’s. “ On the 29th of that mouth, therefore, (as appears by the 
registers,) the Privy Council wrote to the Magistrates of Surrey aiul 
Middlesex, requiring them to take strict order for the prevention of 
such an occurrence in future. NoAOrthelcss on Sunday, 1 1th June 
1592, a riot took place in Southwark, headed by the servants of the 
Peltmakcrs’ Company and others, for the purpose of rescuing a per- 
son who had been committed to the Marshalsea ; and the Lord Mayor 
OVilliam Webbe), in a letter to Lord Burghley, dated on the follow- 
ing day, asserts that ‘ the said companies assembled themselves by oc- 
casion and pretence of their meeting at a play, Avhich, besides the 
breach of the Sabbath day, giveth opportunity of committing these 
and such like disordors.’f In 1592, therefore, plays were still per- 
formed on Sunday.’’^ 

In A tiermon preached at Pawleys Crosse on Sunday the ninth of Decern-^ 
her 1576, by 1\ W., printed in 1578, the following description is given 
of the manner in Avhich the Sunday Avas at that time spent by many 
of the citizens of London. Assuredly avo come nothing near the Joaa^s 
ill this point, for on our Sabbothes all manner of games and plays, 
banquetings and surfeitings, are very rife. If any man have any 
business in the Avorld, Sunday is counted an idle day ; if ho have none, 
then it is bestoAved in other pleasure. Trahit sua qucnqiie voluptas — 
every man folloAVcth his oavu fancy. And the Avealthiest citizens have 
houses for the nonce : they that have none make shift Avith alehouses, 
taA'erns, and inns, some roAving on the Avatei*, some roving in tlio 
field, some idle at homo, some AA^orse occupied : thus Avhat you got 
evilly all the Avoijk is avoi-so spent on the Sabboth day, according to 
the proverb — ill gotten, ill spent. Blame not your servants if they 
folloAV your example, for your prodigality makes them unthrifty. But 
Avhat accompt ? hoAV answer you ? is this the Lord’s day or no ? If it 
be, hoAv intolerable, nay, how accursed and most coiidomnable, are those 
outrageous Bacchanalia, Ijupaiiaria^ — T cannot tell Avhat to call them 
— such as heathen men Avcrc ever ashamed of (I am sure), and there- 
fore practised better matters, although profane exercises ; but oui*s 
savours so of Venus’ court, and Bacchus’ kitchen, that it may rightly 
be entitled an abominable and filthy city : and Avithout doubt London 
shall justify her elder sister Ilierusalem, if in time she turn not to the 
Lord.”§ 

So far as tlie Puritan preachers directed such invectives against 
drunkenness and profligacy on the Sunday, good men of all persuasions 
must have approved of their intentions : but in the sermon just quoted, 
there is a strong appearance of exaggeration in that respect ; and 
Avhatever the sober truth may have been, I cannot but think that had 

• 

* Lansdown M8S., No. 41 ; referred to by Collier, p. 254. 

t “Lansdown M8S., No. 71.” J Collier, pp. 278-9. 

§ Quoted by Collier, vol. i., j). 229. 
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tho healthful recreations of country walks, rowin^^, and so forth, 
against which this worthy pre.-icher is so eloquent, been put an end to, 
the veal vices of the people would have been vastly augmented by what 
the Puritans would have called an increase of godliness. 

Wo leaim from Strype that Aylmer, who became Bishop of London 
in 1576, used to play at bowls on Sunday : indeed, adds the biogra- 
pher, it was the general custom, both at Geneva and in all otlier 
places where Protestants inhabited, after the service of tho Lord’s 
Day was over, to refresh themselves with bowling, walking abroad, 
or other innocent recreations; and the Bishop followed that which, in 
his travels abroad, ho had seen ordinarily practised among thein.”'^ 
Other Sunday practices which were common in Elizabeth’s reign, 
will by and by appear from Ileylin’s account of the objections 
brought against them by the Puritans. 

Ill 1603, and even so late as 1625, we still find clear traces of the 
performance of plays and other public entertainments on Sundays, 
ileyliu records that on the 7th of May 1603, King James so far 
yielded to the Puritans as to issue a proclamation, that “ whereas he 
he had been informed that there had been in former times a great 
neglect in keeping tho Sabbath-day ; for bettor observing of the same, 
and for avoiding of all impious profttnatioii of it, ho straitly charged 
and cominaiidod that no bear-baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, com- 
mon plays, or other like disordered or unlawful exorcises or pastimes, 
be frequented, kept, or used at any time hereafter upon any Sabbatli- 
day,” Of this proclamation Ileylin speaks approvingly, as intended 
to remedy many things which were indeed strong avocations from 

Ood’s public service Not,” says he, that the King’s purpose was 

to debar hiriis( 3 lf of lawful pleasures on that day, but to jirohibit such 
disordered and unlawful pastimes, whereby the common people were 
witlidi'awii from the congregation ;f they being only to be reckoned 
for common plays, Avhich at the instant of their acting, or represent- 
ing, are studied only i'or tho entertainment of tlio common people, on 
the public theatres. Yet did not this, though much, content them. 
And therefore in the Conference at Hampton Coiii t (A.n. 1601), it 
seemed good to Dr Reynolds (who had been made a party in the 
cause) lo touch upon tho profanation of tho Sabbath (lor so ho called 
it), and coiitoinpt of His IMajesty’s proclaination made for the reform- 
ing of that abuse ; of wdiich ho caruestly desired a straitcr course, for 
reformation thereof : to Avhich he found (as the compiler of it tells us) 
a general and unaiiinioiis assent. Nor was there an assent only, and 
nothing done. For presently in the following Convocation, it pleased 
tho prelates there assemhlod to revive so much of tho Queen’s Injunc- 
tion, before renienrbered, as to them seemed fitting, and to incorj)0- 
rate it into the Canons tliou agreed of; only a little alteration, to 
inako it more agrcioablo to tho present times, being used therein. 
Thus then they ordered in the Canon, for due celebration of Sundays 
and holy days, viz., — ‘ All mannor of persons within the Church ot Eng- 
land shall from hencoforth celebrate and keep the Lord’s Day, com- 

^ iStrype’s Historical Collections of the Life and Acts of Jlishop Aylmer, 1701, 
p. 21 G. See also p. 29*1. 

t lu Lancashire, as we have already seen (enue, p. 1*12), Sunday recreations 
continued to be practised in 1G18. 
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iiionly called Sunday, and other holy days, according to G^od’s holy 
Avill and pleasure, and the orders of the Church of England, prescribed 
in that behalf, i.e. in heaving the W ovd of God road and taught, in 
private and public prayers, in acknowledging their offences to God, 
and amendment of the same, in reconciling themsolves charitably to 
their neighbours, where displeasure had been, in oftentimes receiving 
the communion of the body and blood of Christ, using all godly and 
sober conversation.’ The residue of the said Injunction, touching 
work in harvest, it seemed fit unto them not to touch upon, leaving 
the same to stand or fall by the statute of King Edward VI., before 
remembered. A canon of an excellent composition ; for, by enjoining 
godly and sober conversation, and diligent re])air to church, to hear 
the Word of God and receive the Sacrament, they stopped the course 
of that profaueness which formerly had been complained of. And by 
their ranking of the holy days in equal place and height with Sun- 
day, and limiting the celebration of the same unto the orders in that 
case prescribed by the Church of England, showed plainly their dis- 
like of those Sabbath doctrines which had been lately set on foot, to 
the dishonour of the Church, and diminiition of her authority, in 
destinatiug other days to the service of God than their new Saint 
Sabbath. 

“ Yet did not this the Church’s care cither so satisfy their desires, 
or restrain the follies of those men who had embraceil the new Sab- 
bath-doctrines, but that they still went forwards to advance that busi- 
ness, Avhich was now made a part of the common cause ; no book being 
published by that party, either by way of catechism or comment on 
the Ton Commandments, or moral piety, or systematical divinity (of 
all which these last times have produced too many), wherein the Sal)- 
bath was not pre.sscd uj>ou tho consciences of God’s people Avith as 
much violence as formerly with authority upon tho Jews. And 
hereunto they Avere encouraged a groat deal the rather, because in 
Ireland, AA’hat time his ^lajesty’s Commissioners Avero employed about 
the settling of that Cliurcli, 1015, there pass(>d an Article which 
much confirmed them in their coursevs, and hath been often since al- 
leged to justify both them and their proceedings. Tho Article is this : 
— ‘The first day of the Aveck, Avhich is the Lord’s Day, is ivholltf 
to be dedicated to the service of God; and therefore Ave are bound 
therein to rest from our common and daily businc.ss, and to bostoAV 
that leisure ujaou holy exercises, both priA-ate and public.’ — {Art. 50.) 
What moved his Majesty’s Commissioners to this strict austerity, that 
I cannot say; but sure I am, that till that time, the Lord’s Day 
never had obtained such credit as to bo thought an Article of tho 
Eaith, though of some men’s fancies. Nor Avas it like to be of long 
continuance, it Avas so violently folloAVod ; the whole book being noAv 
called in, and in the place thereof the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land confirmed by Parliament in that kingdom, anno 1634.” * 

In 1625, immediately after tho accession of Charles 1., an act was 
passed for the bettor observance of tho Lord’s Day ; and from its 
preamble we learn that interludes, &c., still continued to bo performed. 
Tho words are : Forasmuch as there is nothing more acceptable 

* Hcyliii, Part If., jip. 257-!). 
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to God than the true and sincere service and worship of Him accord- 
ing to Ilis holy will, and that the holy keeping of the Lord’s Day is 
a principal part of the true service of God, which in very many 
places of this realm hath been and now is profaned and neglected by 
a disorderly sort of people in exercising and frequenting bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting, interludes, connuon plays, and other unlawful exercises 
and pastimes upon the Lord’s Day ; and for that many quarrels, 
bloodsheds, and other great inconvciiicncicshave grown by the resort 
and concourse of pooj)lo going out of tbeir own parishes to such dis- 
ordered and unlawful exorcises and pastimes, neglecting Divine ser- 
vice both in their own parishes and elsewhere; be it enacted, &c., 
that there shall bo no meetings, assemblies, or concourse of people 
out of their own parishes on the Tjord’s Day, within this realm of 
England or any tin? dominions thereof, for any sports and pastimes 
whatsoever ; nor any bear-baiting, bnll-baitiiig, interludes, common 
plays, or other unlawful exercises and pastimes, used by any person 
or persons within their own parishes;” under the penalty of 3s. Id, 
for every olibnee. This, it will be observed, is only a partial jn-ohi- 
bitioii of Wiiiiday recreations. 

After relating bow ;:?abbatarianism Avas introduced into England and 
took root there, Hoy] in proceeds to ineution some of the theological 
fruits which grow from this Jewish plant. ‘‘ Some that built on their 
(the Puritans’) foundations, and ploughed with no other than their 
heifers, endeavoured to bring back again the Jewish Sabbath, as that 
which is expressly mentioned in llie Koiirtb Commandment ; and abro- 
gate the Lord’s Day for altogether, as having no foundation in it, nor 
warrant by it. Of these, one Tbraskc declared himself for such, in 
King James his time ; and (liei'cwithal took up another Jewish doc- 
trine about meats and drinks ; as, in the time of our dread sovereign 
now being (Charles 1.), Tlieophilus Bradborno, grounding himself on 
the so-much applauded doctrine of the morality of the Sabbath, main- 
tained that the Jewish Sabbath ought to bo observed, and wrote a 
large book in defence thereof, wliicli caino into the woidd 1632. For 
whicli their Jewish doctrines, the first having received his censure in 
the Star Chamber, anno 1618, was set on the pillory at Westminster, 
from thence wbipt to the Flecd, and there j)ut in prison ; and about 
three years after, Avrit a recantation of all his former heresies and 
schismatical opinions. The other Avas proceeded Avitli in the High 
Commission ; and hath since altered his opinion, Avliich he renounced 
ill the open Court, being misguided only by the principles of some 
noted men, to Avbicb he thought he might have trusted. Of these, 1 
have hero spoke together, bocauso the ground of their opinions, so far 
as it coiicoriied the Sabbath, Avas the very same ; they only mak- 
ing the conclusions Avhicli of necessity must folloAV from the former 
premises.” f 

Bradboriie’s book is entitled, A Defence of the mosit Ancient and 
Sacred Ordinance of God, the. Sahhath-dat/. It is dedicated to Cliarlcs 
1. ; by Avhose (*ommand, and under the direction of Archbisboj) Laud, 
it was ansAA'ored by Dr White, Bishop of Ely, in A. Treatise of the 
Sabhath-day, coniainimj a Defence of the Orthodoxal Doctrine of the Church 

f Act 1 Car. f., c. 1. t IToylin, pp. 259-260. 
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of Kmjland^ against Sabbatarian Novelty^ 1635. In this production, 
which is dedicated to Laud, the Bishop says of Bradborno : — ‘‘This 
man Avas exceedingly confident in his way, and defied his adversaries, 
loading tlicin with much disgrace and contempt. He dedicated his 
book to the King’s Majesty himself, and implored his princely aid to 
set up the ancient Sabbath. Ho likewise admonished the reverend 
bishojis of the 'kingdom, and the temporal state, to restore the Fourth 
Commaiulnicnt of the Decalogue to its original possession. He pro- 
fessed that he Avould suffer martyrdom, rather than lietray such a 
worthy cause, so firmly supported by the common principles of all 
Avho have in preaching or Avriting treated of the Sabbath. W hile ho 
Avas in this heat, crying'' in all places where he came, victory^ victory^ 
ho chanced to light upon an unkind accident ; Avliicli Avas to be con- 
A'cncdand called to an account before your Orace (meaning Laud) and 
the honourable Court of High Commissioners. At his appearance, 
your Grace did not confute him Avith fire and fagot, Avith baiter, axe, 
or scourging ; but according t3 the usual proceedings of your Grace, 
and of that Court, Avith delinquents Avho are overtaken Avith error in 
simplicity. Tliore Avas yielded unto him a deliberate, patient, and 
full hearing, together with a satisfactory ansAver to all his main ob- 
jections. 

“The man i^erceiving that the principles Avliicli the Sablmtarian 
dogmatists had lout him, Avere not orthodox ; and that all Avho Avere 
present at the hearing approved the confutation of his error ; ho 
began to suspect that the holy brethren Avho had lent him his prin- 
ciples, and yet persecuted his conclusion, might perhaps bo deceived in 
the first, as he had boeu in the last. Therefore, laying aside all his 
former confidence, he submitted himself to a private conference ; 
which by God's blessing so far prevailed, that he became a convert, 
and freely submitted himself to the orthodox doctrine of the Church 
of England, concerning both the Sabbath and the ijord’s Day.” 

Mr J. IViyno Collier has published for tlic first time, from MSS. in 
the Library at Lambeth Palace, a statement that so late as 1631 tho 
Midsummer’s Night’s Dream Avas privately performed on Sunday, 27th 
September, in Bishop AV ill iams’s house in London, j* If such an event 
really took place, it is sui'prising that it did not figure prominently 
in the controversies of the day. 

On the manner of spending the Sunday in Scotland, betAvcon the 
date of the Beformation and tho accession of James VI. to the English 
throne, considcrabhi light has been throAvn by Principal Leo, in his 
evidence before Sir Andrew Agnew’s Committee in 1832. “ During 

the earliest times of the Church of Scotland after the Reformation,” 
says he, “ tho Sabbath Avas not observed Avith tho same strictness 
that it Avas at a period sonieA\hat later. It is very commonly be- 
lieved, that at the Reformation in Scotland, the leading individuals 
proceeded in general to an extreme as opposite as possible to the 
practices of the Church Avhich had i)rcviously existed, and became 
righteous over much. I find this Avas by no moans the case ; in 

* White’s Treatise of the Sabbath-day ; quoted in Urook’s Lives of tlie Puri- 
tans, vol. ii., p. 363. 

t Hist, of Knglish Dramatic Poetry, vol. ii., p. 30. 
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I’oality, the change Avas so gradual, and in some respects so imperfect, 
that at so late a period as the year 1574, ahout three years after the 
death of Knox, the practice of performing comedies on the Sabbath 
had not been altogether discontinued ; and that it was occasionally 
allowed to proceed, under the countenance and approbation of some 
of those church-courts that might have been expected to be the 
most rigid in refusing to allow any encroachinciit on the sanctity of 
tlie Lord’s Day. I shall, with the leave of the committee, state one 
instance. On the 21st of July 1574, this minute is inserted in the 
record of the Kirk-Sessioii of St Andi*ews : — ‘ The said day, anent 
the supplication given hy Mr Patrick Auchinlck, for procuring 
license to play the comedy mentioned in St Luke’s Evangel, of tlio 
Eorlorn Son (the Prodigal Son), upon Sunday the 1st day of August 
next to come, the seat (that is the session) lias desired, first, the 
play to be revised by my Lord Rector Minister (the minister of 
the parisli), Mr John llntherford, Provost of St Sah^ator’s College, 
and Mr James AV^ilkie, Principal of St Leonard’s College, and if 
they find no fault therewith, the same to be played upon the said 
Sunday the 1st of August, so that playing thereof be not occasion to 
Avithdraw the people from hearing of the preaching at the hour 
appointed, as avcU after noon as befovo noon.’ 1 may add, that the 
services of the Cliurcli of Scotland at that period Avere not nearly so 
tedious as lias been commonly imagined. The general practice Avas at 
first to have a short sermon in tlio forenoon, ami to catechise the 
peoiile during the afternoon. Soon afterAvards, the practice Avas in- 
troduced of having tAVO separate services, and generally there AA^as 
catechetical instruction commuiiicatiHl in the evening. About the 
period to AAdiich 1 have refer i‘cd, some very salutary regulations of a 
stricter character Avero introduced in the church-courts. 1 find in 
particular, in the record of the same Kirk-Session, tlnxt in the year 
1574, a practice Avas introduced, of Avliich the folloAviiig account 
occurs : — ‘ Eor good order to bo ohserved in convening to hear the 
Word of Cu)d upon the Sabbath-day, and other days in the AveokAvheu 
the Word of Clod is preached, as Avell of the stmleuts Avitliin colleges 
as iiihahitants of this city, and others in the parish, the seat (or session) 
has ordained captors (aftevAvards named searchers) to bo chosen to 
Adsit the Avholo town, according to the division of lh(> quarters, and 
to that ellcct every Sunday there shall pass a haillie (that is a magis- 
trate) and elder, two deacons, and two oliicers aimed Avith tlioir hal- 
berts, and the rest of the baillics and ofiiccrs to be in attendance, to 
assist to appreliond transgressors, to be punished conform lo the acts 
of the Kirk.’ Tliis practice aa as soon aftevAvards universally observed 
throughout all tho toAViis. of Scotland, and continued to be observed, I 
believe, Avitli scarcely any iiitcrruptiou for 160 years,” Dr Lee is 
here asked, Have you reason to belie A^e that those comedies acted 
upon the Lord’s DayAvero accompanied Avith the usual pi\>fligacy and 
desecration of sacred things Avhich is generally characteristic of 
them?” — To Avhich he aiiSAvers, I have no reason to think so Avith 
regard to this comedy ; on the contrary, I believe it Avas inlended to 
be a very sober kind of pasthno, approaching someAvhat to a religious 
observance ; probably it Avas expected to bo edifying to llic people.” 
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— The subject which was chosen being of a religious nature ?” — 

The salutary regulations ” here quoted by Dr Leo from the record 
of tlie Kirk->Scssian of St Andrews, relate merely to attendance at 
public worship, and do not seem to liavo been directed against the 
liberty of the people to indulge in recreations Avhile no church-service 
was going on. This rolinemeiit of ecclesiastical tyranny was not in- 
troduced till a somewhat later date. At the time under considera- 
tion, the mass of the clergy seem to have had no objection to Sun- 
day-sports ; and there Avere instances of ministers countenancing, by 
their own j)ractico, AAdiat Dr Cook, Avith a strange ailbctation of pu- 
ritfinical sourness, calls riotous amusement,” in going Avith their 
people on the. Sunday evenings to the how-btitts^ and the sinful c*xcr- 
cise of shoothuf with how and arroiiK^^ These Avords are quoted by Dr 
Cook, apparently from AVodroAV ; and he adds that “there is in tho 
mass of the community more religion than existed thcn.”f Doubt- 
less this is a fact ; but much better evidence of it might have been 
giA'^en, than the absUncnce of the jAresent gouoratioii of Scotchmen 
from the .aforesaid “ sinful exercise” in Avhich our forefathers in- 
dulged. The younger Dr M‘Crie trcfits the ministers of those days 
ilia much more genial spirit; and so, I doubt not, did his fatlier 
before him. In his Sketches of Scottish Church History^ tho former 
observes : — 

“ The puerilities of James VL, liis fund conceit of arbitrary poAver, 
and his ridiculous passion for intermeddling Avilh Church aifairs, have 
not escaped the notice of historians ; but as an ofiset to these fallings, 
some are fond of painting, in the most gloomy colours, tlie fanaticism 
and puritanic severity of the rresbytorians. That tho Church courts 
did, in some inst.ances, carry tlicir notions of discipline to an excess 
bordering on intolerance, can hardly bo denied ; and considering the 
rude materials Avith ivhich they had to deal, it is not at all surprising. 
But our forefathers Avero far from being morose ascetics, or foes to 
innocent amusement. Military exercises, alblotic games, archery, 
and music, Averc commonly studied and practised, even by the grav'^est 
ministers. J Nor did they object to a little merriment, oven in the 
midst of their most solemn assemblies. The commissioners of tlie 
Church having met at St Androivs to protest against the inaugura- 
tion of Adamson as arclibishop, one came in and told them, that 
‘ there Avas a corbie croiiping’ on the roof of the church. ‘ '^IMiat’s a 

^ Q. 4087-8-0, pp. 267, 268. 

t History of tho Church of Scotland, hy George Cook, D.D., vol. ii., p. 43, 
Edinburgh, 1815. 

J Speaking of John Dury’s week-day exercises, James Melville says, — 
^ The gown was iia sooner aif, and tlie hyhle out of hand fra the kirk, when on 
ged the corslet, and fungit was tho hagbot, and to the holds.’ — ])iary, p. 26. 
Of himself, honest James says, — ‘ I lovit singing and playing on instruments 
passing wool, and w'ald gladly sjiend time where the exercise thereof was in the 
college; for twa or three of our condiseiples played fcllon w^eiJl on the virgi- 
nals, and another on the lute and gi thorn. I had my necessars hoaesUy 
enough of iny father for archery and goff ; but nocht a purse for catchpull and 
tavern.’ Private, or r^ither academic theatricals, of an innocent clescripiloii, 
were likewise very common.'’ 
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bad omon/ said David Forgiison, mitnstor of Dunforinline ; * for in- 
auguration is from avium garritu ; tlio raven is omnimodo a black bird, 
and therefore ominous ; and if we read rightly what it speaks, it 
will bo found to be, Corrupt ! corrupt ! corrupt P ” ^ A little of 
this hearty spirit might with advantage 1)0 borrowed by some of 
our present race of clergy, from these old woi*thies — whoso supe- 
riority in learning 'j* and good sense to their Puritanical successors, 
gives them a much better title to our respect and imitation (if wo 
must imitate), than the narrow-minded Covenanters whom the people 
of Scotland are accustomed to idolize. 

To tho Knglish Puritans about the close of the sixteenth century 
is attributable tho oifcctual introduction of what is now reputed 

^Sketches, 3il edit., p. 119; Edinburgh, 1844. Andrew Melville also, bad 
much “ good-humoured hearty pleasantry f/ife by M'Crie, v(d. ii., p. 464. 

t extract from the Edinburgh Review, aute, p. 135 ; and Dr M'Crie’s 
Life of Andrew Melville, vol. i., p. 98 ct seq,, and vol. ii., i>p. 273 et seq., 311, 
335 ; Edinburgh, 1819. Dr M'Orie shews that between the years 1590 and 1610, 
a number of foreigners, chiefly engaged in the cultivation of theology and the 
branches of learning connected with it, studied in the Scottish universities, 
especially that of 8L Ajidrews. These were Danes, French, Belgians, (Germans, 
and Poles. — (Vol. ii., pp. 290, 490.) 

8h* William Hamilton, in his Discussions on Philosoi)hy and Literature, pp, 
335, 337, 379 (reprinted from the Kdiuburgh Review, vol. Ixiv., pp. 112-114, 
and vol. lix., p. 225), inquires into the causes of the low state of learning among 
the Scottish clergy of later times. He says : — ‘‘ Though perhaj)S the country in 
Europe where religious interests have always maintained the strongest hold, 
Scotland, in the kisiortj of European Tkeoloqy, has, for nearly two centurie?, no 
name, no place,^' [The italics are his own.] For nearly two centuries, the 
home-bred clergy of Scotland, established and dissenting, among their count- 
less publications of a religious character, some displaying great and various 
talent, have, with two'' [8ir William here corrects the word to “ wliich 

refers, I presume, to Dr Campbell] not Illustrious exceptions, contributed 
not a single work to the European stock of theological erudition ; and for an 
equal period, they have not proiluced a single scholar on a level with a fifth- 
rate philologer of most other countries. In tlieso respects, many a dorf in Ger- 
many or Holland has achieved far more than the broad realm of Scotland.’’ 
(P, 379.) The Sabbatarian literature of »Scotlaud is a prominent example of 
this melancholy truth — a truth whicli, to learned foreign theologians who visit 
us (as Tholuck did a few years agt)), must seem strangely out of Jiarmony with 
our custom of publicly thanking God for the extraordinary effulgence of Gos- 
pel light enjoyed by this favoured corner of His vineyard, in comparison with 
other lands. If the pious tourist who records with sorrow that in Ftrecht, on 
the Sunday evenings, “all tho genteel families go to thoir gardens in the vi- 
cinity of the town, where they indulge in every kind of amusement-,"''*' had 
repeated to any village pastor in Holland what he adds in his book, viz., that 
“ the Dutch seem to forget tho Fourth Commandment,” the reply would have 
been, that they remember not only the Fourth Commandment, but likewise a 
very important fact which the Scotch “ seem to foi'get,” viz., that the law to 
wliich the Gentile Christians are subject, as not the Mosaic but the Christian 
law. 

I would not be understood to approve of the practice of zvorh ing on the Sun- 
day, which provtuls to some extent in Holland ; but I know nothing either in 
the Bible or in the law of nature, that makes it sinful to Siiond the Sunday 
evenings in an agreeable and refreshing manner, in suburban gardens. 


Tho Moiiioira of Ah x. Lifith Ross, p. 238, iiuoIlhI iu Loi inun- on tho Sabbath, p. 20. 
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among evangelical Cliristians^^ the orthodox doctrine in regard to the 
Sabbath. It is well known how strongly that earnest class of men ob- 
jected to the hierarchy, ceremonies, and holidays of the Church, and 
how severely they suffered for disobedience to tyrannical laws made 
for the enforcement of conformity to the established mode of worship. 
Their highly justifiable resistance to what was then erroneously consi- , 
deredby churchmen to bo ^ proper exorcise of authority on the part of 
the Sovereign, caused them to bo treated as rebels ; while the barbar- 
ous usage they received, not only excited them the more to undermino 
by every practicable means the foumlations of the Church that op- 
pressed them, but enlisted on the side of them and their doctrines the 
sympathy of many who, though not of their body, regarded with favour 
every form of resistance to that arbitrary system of government which 
roused a wide-spread discontent among the host of the English people, 
and at length led to the subversion, for a time, of both Church and 
Stato."^ Tlio Puritans denied the Church’s power to appoint any 
holiday to be kept ; hut they also knew the importance of the Lord’s 
Day, and Avere deeply attached to it themselves. Any plausible 
mode, tliereforc, of providing for it a scri2)tural foundation on Avliich 
no other holidays could 1)0 based, Avas sure to find a most favourable 
reception. The doctrine of the perpetual and universal obligation of 
the Decalogue Avas precisely Avhat they needed : this Avas as eagerly 
SAvalloAved by tbo multitiulo as it Avas coufidontly maintained by their 
leaders ; and, to meet the obvious objection that not the first but the 
seventh day of the Avcck is appointed by the Fourth Coinmaiidnicnt to 
be kept holy, the theory oi' a change of the day by Christ and his 
apostles was for the lirst i ime formally propounded in I^ngland. 

Heylin’s narrative of these proceedings, though tinged with party 
spirit, appears to ho a correct representation of the facts, and as such 
has 1)0011 accepted by later historians. 

the j^ear 1.595,” says he, ‘Ssomo of that faction Avhich before 
had laboured with small profit to oA^crtlirow tbo hierarchy and go- 
A^ernmeiit of this Churcli of England, now sot themselves on Avork to 
ruinate all the orders of it ; to lieat down at one hloAV all days and 
times Avhich by the Avisdoiii and authority of the Church had been 
appointed for (rod’s service, and in the stead thereof to erect a Sab- 
bath of tludr OAvn devising. These Sabbath speculations and Presby- 
terian directions, as mine author calls them, they had been hammer- 
ing more than ten years before, tbougb they produced them not till 
noAv; and in producing of them noAV, they introduced, saith he, *a 
more than cither JeAvish or Popisli superstition into the land, to tlio 
no small blemish of our Cliristian profession, and scandal of the true 
servants of God, and therewith doctrine most erroneous, xlangerous, 
and antichristian.’— (Rogers, in Preface to the Articles,) Of these, 
the principal was one Dr Bound, avIio published first his Sabbath 

* The English Reformers,’’ says Coleridge, evidently took the same view 
of the day as .Luther and the early Church. But, unhappily, our Church, in 
the reigns of James and Charles the First, was so identihed with the undue 
, advancement of the royal prerogative, that the puritanical Jiidaizing of the 
Presbyterians was but too well seconded by the patriots of the nation, in re- 
sisting tiic wise efforts of the (Jhurch to prevent the i]icix>ient alteration in the 
character of the day of rest .” — Table Talk, vol. li., p. 310, 
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Doctrines,^ anno 1695, and after with additions to it, and ©nlarge- 
inonts of it, anno 1606 ; whoroin he hath affirmed in general over 
all^the hook, that the commandment of sanctifying every seventh day, 
as in the Mosaical Decalogue, is natural, moral, and perpetual ; that 
where all other things in the Jewish church wore so changed that 
they were clean taken away, as the priesthood, the sacrifices, and the 
sacraments, this day, the Sahbath, was so changed, that it still re- 
maineth, p. 91 ; that there is gi*eat reason why wo Christians should 
take ourselves as straitly hound to rest upon the Lord’s day as the 
Jews were on their Sahbath; for being one of the moral command- 
ments, it bindoth us as well as them, all being of equal authority, p. 
247. And for the rest upon this day, that it must bo a notable and 
singular rest, a most careful, exact, and precise rest, after another 
manner than men were accustomed, p. 124. Then for particulars : 
no buying of victuaks, flesh or fish, bread or drink, 158 ; no carriers 
to travel on that day, 160; nor packmen or drovers, 162; scholars 
not to study the liberal arts, nor lawyers to consult the case and per- 
use men’s evidences, 163 ; serjeants, apparators, and suinncrs, to bo re- 
sti’ainod from executing their offices, 164 ; justices not to examine 
causes for preservation of the peace, 166 ; no man to travel on that 
day, 192 ; that ringing of more bells than one that day is not to bo 
justified, p. 202 ; no soleiiiTi feasts to ho made on it, 206 ; nor wedding 
dinners, 209 ; with a permission, notwithstanding, to lords, knights, 
and gontloinon (ho li^ed to find good welcome for this dispensation), 
p. 211 ; all lawful pleasures and honest recreations, as shooting, fen- 
cing, bowling (bnt bowling, by liis leave, is no lawful pleasure for all 
sorts of people), Avhich are permitted on other days, were on this day 
to bo forborne, 202 ; no man to speak or talk of pleasures, p. 272, 
or any other worldly matter, 275. Most magisterially determined; 
indeed, more like a Jewish rabbin than a Christian doctor. Yet, 
Jewish and rabbinical though his doctrine wei'o, it carried a fair face 
and show of piety, at. the least in the opinion of the common people, and 
such who stood not to oxamino the true grounds thereof, but took it 
up on tho appearance ; such who di«l judge thereof, not by the work- 
manship of the stuff, but tho gloss and colour. Tn which it is most 
strange to see how suddenly men were induced, not only to give W'ay 
unto it, hut without more ado to abet the same ; till in the end, 
and that in A'ery little time, it grew the most bewitching error, tho 
most popular deceit, that over had been set on foot in the Church of 
England. And verily I persuade myself, that many an honest and 
well-meaning man, both of tho clergy and tho laity, either because 
of tho appearance of the thing itself, or out of some opinion of those 
men who first endeavoured to promote it, became exceedingly aflected 
towards the same, as taking it to he a doctrine sent down from heaven 
for increase of piety. So easily did they believe it, arid grew at last 
so strongly possessed thoroAvith, that in tho end they Avould not wil- 
lingly bo persuaded to conceiA'e otlierAvise thereof than at first they 
did, or think thoysAvallowed down tho hook when they took the bait. 
An hook indeed which had so fastened them to those men Avho love to 
fish in troubled Avaters, that by this artifice there was no small hope 
conceived amongst them to fortify their side, and make good that 
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cause wliicli, till this trim deceit was thought of, was almost grown 
desperate.”* 

“ By inculcating to the people,” he continues, “ those new Sabbath 
speculations — teaching that that day only was of God’s appointment, 
and all the rest observed in the Church of England a remnant of the 
will-worship in the Church of Rome — the other holy days in this Church 
established were so shrewdly shaken, that till this day (1636) they are 
not well recovered of the blow then given. Nor came this oji the by, 
or besides their purpose, but as a thing that specially was intended 
from the first beginning, from the first time that ever these Sabbath 
doctrines pooped into the light. For Doctor Round, the first sworn 
servant of the Sabbath, hath, in his first edition, thus declared him- 
self : that ho secs not where the Lord hath given any authority to his 
Church, ordinarily and perpetually to sanctify any day, except that 
which he hath sanctified himself (p. 31 ) ; and makes it an especial 
argument against the goodness of the religion in the Church of Rome, 
that to the seventh day they have joined so many other days, and made 
them oq^ual with the seventh, if not superior thereunto, as well in the 
solemnity of divine ofliccs as restraint from labour (p. 32). So that 
we may perceive by this, that their intent from the beginning was to 
cry down the holy days as su])crstitious Popish ordinances, that so their 
now-found Sabbath being placed alone (and Sabbath now it must be 
called) might become more emiucnt.”f 

“ It is almost incredible,” says Fuller, “ hovf taking this doctrine 
was, partly because of its own purity, and partly for the eminent 
piety of such persons as maintained it ; so that the Loi‘d’s day, espe- 
cially ill corporations, began to be precisely kept, people becoming a 
law to themselves, forbearing such sjiorts as yet by statute permitted ; 
yea, many rejoicing at their own I’estraint herein. On this day the 
stoutest fencer laid down the buckler ; the most skilful archer unbent 
his bow, counting all shooting beside the mai’k ; May-games and 
morris-dances grew out of request ; and good reason that bells should 
bo silenced from jingling about men’s legs, if their very ringing in 
steeples were adjudged unlawful. Some of them were ashamed of 
their former pleasures, like children, which, grown bigger, blush 
themselves out of their rattles and whistles. Others forbore them for 
fear of their superiors ; and many Icl’t them oil’ out of a politic com- 
pliance, lest otherwise they should bo accounted licentious. 

“ Yet learned men wore much divided in their judgments about 
these Sabbatarian doctrines. Some embraced them as ancient tinitlis 
consonant to Scripture, long disused and neglected, now seasonably 
revived for the increase of piety. Others conceived them grounded 
on a wrong bottom ; but, because they tended to the manifest advance 
of religion, it was j>ity to oppose them, seeing none have just reason 
to complain, being deceived into their oAvn good. But a third sort 
flatly fell out with those positions, as galling men’s necks with a 
Jewish yoke, against the liberty of Christians ; that Chri.st, as Lord 
of the Sabbath, had removed the rigour thereof, and allowed men 

* History of the Sabbath, I’art II., pp. 249 - 252 . 

t lb., pp. 254-5. 
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lawful recreations ; that tins doctrine put an unequal lustre on the 
Sunday on set j)urpose to eclipse all other holy days, to the derogation 
of the authority of the Church : that this strict ohsorvance was set up 
out of faction to be a character of difference, to brand all for liber- 
tines who did not entertain it.”* 

After some delay, during which the new doctrine spread thus ra- 
pidly, attempts were made by Archbisliop Wliitgift in 1599, and by 
Lord Chief-Justice Popham in 1600, to call in and suppress Bound’s 
book ; '' yet all their care,” says Fuller, did but for the present 
make the Sunday set in a cloud to arise soon after in more bright- 
ness. As for the Archbishop, his known opposition to tlic proceedings 
bf t»ie Brethren rendered his actions more odious ; as if out of envy 
Sio fcad caused such a pearl to, he concealed. As for Judge Popham, 
fthc jfugh some conceived it most proper for his place to punisli felonious 
doctrines (which robbcid the Queen’s subjects of their lawful liberty), 
nij/d to behold them branded with a mark of infamy; yet others 
a(pcbuntod him no competent judge in this controversy. And tliougli 
h(|3 had a dead hand against offenders, yet tlieso Sabbatarian doctrines, 
tliloiigh condemned by him, took the privilege to pardon themselves, 
a^d were published more generally than before. The price of the 
doctor’s book began to be doubled ; as, (commonly, books are tlieii 
ijiost called on when called in, and inanj^ who hear not of thorn when 
T^Drinted inquire after llicm when prohibited ; and though the book’s 
.wings were clipped from flying abroad in print, it ran the faster from 
friend to friend in traiiscribcd copies; and 4116 Lord’s Lay in most 
/places was most strictly observed. The more liberty people were 
•offered, the less, llioy used it ; refusing to take the freedom authority 
tendered them. For, the vulgar sort have the actions of their supe- 
riors in cunstant jealousy, suspecting each gate of their opening to 
bo a trap, every hole of their digging to be a mine, wherein some 
secret train is covertly conveyed, to tlie blowing up of the subject’s 
liberty : which made them almost afraid of the recreations of the 
Lord’s Day alloivcd them ; and, seeing* it is the greatest pleasure to 
the mind of man to do what ho jileasoth, it w’^as sport for them to 
refrain from sports, whilst the forbearance was in tlicrnsolves volun- 
tary, ai’bitrary, and elective, not imposed upon them. Yea, six years 
; after, Bound’s book came forth, with enlargements, publicly sold ; 
and scarce any comment, catechism, or controversy was set forth hy 
the sti’ictcr divines, Avliereiu this doctrine (the diamond in this ring) 
was not largely pressed and proved; so* that, as one saith, the Sab- 
bath itself had no rest. For now, all strange and unknown writers, 
without further examination, passed for friends and favourites of tho 
lb*csbytcrian party, who (‘ould give the word, and had anything in 
their treatise tending to the strict observation of tlio Lord’s Day.”f 

Joremy Collier, also, relates these transactions, and adds — ‘‘ Tt 
seems some of tho party run tho doctrine to a scandalous extre- 
mity, and delivered frightful paradoxes in the pulpit. They were so 
hardy as ito say, ‘ That to do any servile work or business on the 
Jjord’s Day, was as groat a sin as to kill a man, or commit adultery,’ 
In Somersetshire, ^ That to throw a bowl on tho Lord’s Day, was as 

t Ibid, § 22, 

|T 


^ bbillor’s Cbiirch History, ('‘out. XVT., B. ix., § 21. 
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gri*:ii a »iii as (o kill a iiiaii.’ In Norlblk, ‘ That lo mako a IVast 
or «lross a wetliling-dinnor on tlio same, was as groat a sin as tor a 
fatlior to take a kiiifo and cut his child’s throat.’ And in Sullblk, 

‘ That to ring more bolls than ono on the Lord’s i>ay, was as great a 
sin as to commit a murder.’ 

In Scotland, where Knox and his party, following the lead of 
Ooneva, suppressed all holy days but Simda}% (which, as W(‘ have scon, 
they wisely retained for its uso in alfordiug weekly opportunities of 
publicly worshipping God, heai-iug his Word preaclied, and conimii- 
nicating wdtli liis holy sacraiuonts— as well as for the bunolit <d’ rest, 
recreation, and social enjoyment,) iho change, it appears, althoi *j^h 
unaccompaiiiod with rurilaiiical rigour, w as displeasing to many of ihr 
people, insomuch tliat the lw(» principal feasts of Master and Chr* st- 
mas continued to be extensively observ»'d during the romaimler of t ho 
sixteenth century. f As for tlio Jj(U*d’s Day in that kingdom,” sa^ Vs 
Heylin, I find not that it had attained unto the name or iiatui o 
of a Sabbath-day, until that doctrine had ]>een set on foot among; st. 
us in Eiiglamk For in tin Book (»f Discipline set out tnuio 150 0, 
they call it hyiio other name than Sunday; ordaining that upon fou 'r 
Sundays in tlie year, wliich arc tlierein specifn^d, the Sacrament c 'f 
the Lord’s Supper should lie administered to tlie people ; and in tin ' 
year 1592, an act of King James tlie Tliird, ahout the Saturday, ami 
other vigils to be kept holy from evensong to evensong, was {iniiullcd 
and ahrogated ; which idainly shews that then they thought not of a 
Sabbath. But when the Sablatth dt»ctrine had been raiseil in hnig- 
land, 1595, as Ix.'fori* was it found a present entertainment 
with the brethren there, who had before profo'-sctl in llii'ir jniblic 
writings to our ruritans liere, that Mioth their causes were most 
nearly linked together ’ (Davison, p, 2o) ; and tlno’eiipon lliey hoth 
took up the name of Sabbath, and imposoil the rigour.’\'[; 

That this new onler of things had already obtained a folding in Scot- 
land appears from the evulem*e of I^r Bee ; wlu», in continuation id' 
his answer to Q. in tin* IJejiort of ^■'ir .\ndi‘ew Agnew's Goin - 

mittee p. 2!)9), says, that snon after the time when tlie conn.dy 

was performed on a Sunday f l57r).§ •• siudi amnsrineiils as ilrainatic 
pevfonnain^es were ind. only discoumenan**i*il, but allogidher piadiibited 
on that day. 1 may here nnmtion a spemnien id* f lie manner in which 
these profane amusements were denounceil. On the 2d of March 
following, this minute is insi^rted ; * The minister is ordained on Sun- 
day next to charge all persons, spcciallie young men, not to |jre.sum(? 
to violate the Sah]»alh-ilay by using of plays and games publiclh*, as 
they ^vere \vont to do, contrefaling the playis of Kobin Jluid, ex- 

Collier’s Ecclcs. Hist. i»f (irnnt Urjf:a.inj 17.M, vol. ii., p. (J i t. 

t See IJfiylin, Part IL, pp. J Ib., pp, iKiG 7. 

§ The date is so given in l.)r Eeo's eviilenco, hut it riinst he i\ iiiisprint, proi>Jihly 
for 1594 ; for the Act of Puidiainr-nt referred to wjis not pasted till 1579, nor 
was the rnime Sahbath-duy ” oven then a]iplii.d in it to the .Suinhiy, In the 
extracts from the St Andrews l{c*cords, however, t)je word *’ SahhaUi*' appenrs 
in 1570, 1571, arnl 1572; hut here al.so there may la; some error of ihites or 
transcription. As the Act of I'arliarnejit itself was unw'arrariiahly altered in 
the seventeenth century Cas wc shall prcFenlly see), this Ueeord may have 
unflergoiin a like viti?»thj]i. 



prusslio forbiiMoii by Aiit of Parliament.** I find in the same record, 
ill the year 1595, ‘ Joliii Koss, master of tlio Song School, on bis 
knees asked God mercy ibr using and playing a part of a comedy and 
play in St JiOonard*s College, at the time ol‘ tlie last Batchelor Act. 
Mr John Eclilin, regent to the Batchelors, and Mr John Douglas, 
pedagogue to my Jjord Biudian, confessed, in jiresence of the session, 
that it was against their wills that the said play was played, and 
promised hen;after to stay and Avith.stand all such things. at their 
jiower, and never to do the like in time coming.’ 

‘^1090. Have you any reason to know- what the character of the 
p(n*formanco was, for tlie acting of which on tlie Lord’s Day that pe- 
nance was nndergom* ? — I have no reason to knovr; but 1 know that 
not long afterwanls such performances w'oro prohibited altogether. 
Tliu.s, October Ist, 1598 ; ‘ An HnglisJiman having desired lilicrty of 
the session to make ano public play in this city, it w'as voted and 
concluded that he sal not bo permitted to do the same.”* 

In answer to 1093, Dr Jjcc adds: — “ I. tind that at those times 
kirk-sossions occasiuiially made regulations tliemselves, some of which 
1 cannot ascertain to have bemi authorised by any Acts of Parliament; 
regulations in virtue of which they ufA onJy ifCtnuiifiry Jinca, 

Tho following is the Acc referred to, wliich was passed in lo79 by the 
sixth Piirliiiincnt of James VI. His Majesticf, and his three Kstaites, in this 
present J’arliaiiienl statatis and or<lainis, that there be na Mercaties nor Faires 
lialden upon tlm ^Jnbboili-day. nor zit within Kirkes or Kirk-zairdes that 
day or ony utlier day, umb-r tlie paine of osch<?itting ol‘ the guddes. to the 
use ot the pur<‘ within the lAuoche. And sik-like. that ua haudtcvlabouring. 
nor woorkiiig. be ii>cd on liie Subbolh-diiy, nor na gamming and playing, 
pas'^ing 1o Tavornes and Aile-huu>es, or selling of meat or drink, or ilH/uI 
f rtf thrir Parorhr Ktric, in (tmr .*/ N' /*»♦«■.,<. i>r Prttihjr? 

be u<ed, under ilie paines following: That is to say, of ovorio person, 
Jbr iJk! liandie-laboui ing ami wooiking. commonly used be ibe purest sort, ton 
schillings, atid for giunming, playing, pas>iijg to Tavernes and Aile-houses, 
selling of meat ainl ilrink, and w ilful remaining from iheir l*aroche Kirk, in 
time of Sc'rmon oj’ FraM i'S on the S.Jilinih-day, tv,\ntic .'^'Atutfnos, 

to be applyed to tlio and reliefeof thf pure of tlie Parochiu. And incase 

of the. refuse or inabihly of ony person oiV»*iiding in the premi.-se?, to pay the 
.sai<ls jiaines r^^i^crtiir, presemlie and indelaieilJ ie. u])oji I lieir apprehension or 
conviction, alter laiicliful tryal, lie or she aatl Ir I'lit rtnd haldcn in the stoks^ 
or t^ik ntfnr divi-'.ifJ for pnl/Jh-k nisiritient^ In the .</'Orc t tf Ciitiz-fotirc 

tioftrrfi. And for i‘.\i'cura*n boirof, the Kiiigis Maji sties commission of Justi- 
•‘iarie, sail he granted to Mime persone in every l^inichin. best alVeeted and maist 
ubill to pi.*rfnriiie the same, o/ the rr-joet-t -o’ the Minister." — (-lots cf the Scot^ 
iish l\irii>tnf nt, collected by Sir Thomas Murray of Gleiidook, IdSl, p. 207 ; 
..s^Aander's Abri^to- ment the p. o 1.) This law w as doubtless suggest- 
ed, as its successors genevally wore, by the clergy. See T>r Lee'-i evidence. 
Q. lost). 

The circuinstanc*e that ** the A <//,'* and not -S’lne./oa," is the phrase 

used in Ibis Act. seems to rofme* Heylin s notion that in Scotland the Lord’s 
Day dbl not ac«|uirt» the name of the .Sabbath till the Puritans gave it that 
title about ten years afterwards. Had this ol>jeeiiou been urged fifty years 
ago, it would iiavo been iinanswei'able ; but the publication of Mr Thomas 
'riionison’s car<rfnlly-(?ditO(l collection of .the Acts of the i>cotti.«li Parliament 
from the original records, has since re\ealed the fa^t that Sir Thomas Murray 
took the liberty to adapt the. Act to the public taste by changing “ Sonday*' 
(whieli is the word in Mr Thoinson’s edition^ vob iii.. 138} to the more ac^ 
ceptablo phrase 8abl>oth-day.’‘ Mr AUwaiidor. who copies the Act from 
Murray, has very properly adverted to the discrepance in a note. 
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and to a large amount^ hut likeivise placed the offenders in close and rigor- 
ous confinement^ and also occasionally inflicted corporal punishment. Thus 
I fiiid in the hook of tho session of St Andrews, May 31, 1649, the 
following minute: — ‘ James Allen, for breaking of the Sabbath, to be 
sooujiGEi) IX TUB Tolbootji bj/ 0)16 of the town officers, at the sight of 
the magistrates.^ 

‘‘ 4094. Do you find in any part of the same period any protest 
against such infliction of piinislimont, in conseciuenco of the regulations 
under which they inflicted that punishment not being supported by 
civil enactments? — No, I find no such instances; but it is proper to 
remark, that tho kirk-sessions in towns, in those times, in all cases 
I believe, included a proportion of tho magistrates, so that it might 
be under that mixed jurisdiction of a court composed of members 
partly ecclesiastical ami partly possessed of civil authority, that those 
proceedings took place. It is jiroiier to add, however, that the 
kirk-session of Orail, though in this predicament, incurred the dis- 
approbation of the Dresbytery for exceeding their powers ; and tho 
Presbytery, in 1650, appointed them M,o refer to the civil magistrate 
the enjoining of corporal punishments or pecunial mulcts.^ The 
moderator of the kirk-scssioii at this time was Mr James Sharp (after- 
wai’ds Archbishop of St Andrews), a man of an arbitrary disposi- 
tion.”— (P. 269,) 

In the Appendix to the same Report, pp. 299-306, are published 
some curious extracts made by Dr Lee from the Records of sundry 
Church Courts in Scotland, shoAving how tho laAVS against Sabbath- 
breaking Avere administered from 1570 to the beginning of tho reign 
of C-reorgo II, Tho folloAving are specimens of the proceedings of tho 
kirk-sessions during that period : — 

June 6, 1599. — David Woniis, in Radcruy (accused 
of dancing on Trinity Sunday), Avas ‘^ordained to 1)0 imprisoned in 
tho steeple till he find caution to make repentance, lie said that lie 
neA^er saAV that dancing Avas stayit before, and that custom Avas kept 
in Raderiiy ere ony of the session Avas horn,” &c. 

“June 10, 1599. — David Woinis confessed his fault in dancing and 
profanation of the Sabbath J’ 

“ Ang. 24, 1600. — It is thought meet that tho ciders of landAvard 
advert that nane of tho landward break the Sabbath in shearing, lead- 
ing, or labouring of their corns in this harvest season approaching.” 

‘‘Nov. 18, 1641. — Archibald Russell, in W'estcr Balrymont, and 
his servant Avoman, for loading corn on the Sahbatli evening, Avore or- 
dained to crave Grod mercy on their knees before the session, and to 
pay 40s. penalty, Avliich was giA'^cn to ane Gordon, a distressed woman 
come from Ireland,” 

I may here mention that in tlio year 1590, tlio kirk-session of 
GlasgOAv, following the law of Moses (licv, xxiii., 32), ordained that 
the Sabbath should be “ from sun to sun which they after Avards ex- 
plained to mean that “ no Avork should he done from light to light in 
Avinter, and betwixt sun and sun in summer.”t Dr JiCo gives some 
extracts from their records : — 

^ Dr Lee seems to overlook fact, that magistrates had no power to cxcr- 
• ci.^c civil authority while acting as members of kirk -sessions. 

t Wodrow’s Biographical Collections, printed for tho Alaitland Club, vol. ii. 
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Glasgow] Feb. 6, 1592. — The Presbyterio has fund William Craig, 
at Walkmill of Partik, to have been absent fra his kirk this laag time ty- 
gane^ and thairby to have contravenit his obligations, quliairin ho 
obligat him, under the pane of ten nicrks, to keep his kirk on Sun- 
day to heir God’s word, is decemit to pay to the thesaurcr of his kirk the 
said ten luerks, and to make his repentance in his kirk for absence 
fra his kirk the twa Sundays next to come, and that he be not ab- 
solved till ho shew evident tokens of repentance, and that he find suretic^ 
under the pain of ten pundis^ to be present to hear God's word on the Handay 
in tymes coming,''^ 

“ May 7, 1594. — Tlie Prosbyterie of Glasgow statutes and ordenis 
that gif Mungo Craig sail playe on his pypes on the Sondayc fra the 
sun rising till the sun going to in ony place within the bonds of this 
Presbyterio, that he incontinent therafter sail bo siimmarlie cxcoin- 
municat. Lykwiso statutes that upon the Sondaye in the said time, 
nane gif thcmsolfls to pastimes and profane games within the said 
bonds, under the pain of the censures of the kirk ; and this to be in- 
timat fiirth of pul 2 )it the next Sondaye be cverio minister within this 
Prosbyterie, and specialie bo tlio minister of Kuglen.” — (P. 299,)'^ 

Pitfeiiweem, J uly 18, 1594. — Because of the contempt of the W ord, 
and evil keei)iug of the Sabbath, the session ordains, that the inaistcr 
and maistress of every house, and sa moiiy as are of years and judg- 
ment (excei)t when need requireth otherwise), sail be present in the kirk 
in due time every Sabbath to hear the sermon before and after noon^ under 
pain of Vld, the frst^ 2^. the second^ and for the third 5s., also 5s. toties 
quoties thereafter ; as also for the third fault, to be debarred fra the 
benefits of the kirk till they make repentance as the session sail en- 
join.”— (P. 300.) 

Maclerly^ Juno 2G, 1625. — “It is ordained by the ministers and 
ciders, that no banquet be in any brewsters upon ano Sunday, under 
the pain of 10s.” — (lb.) 

All abstract is given of cases of Sabbath-breaking, Ibiiiid in the Re- 
cord of the Session of St Cuthbert’s, Kdiiiburgh. In 1587, David 
Diigall is censured for going to Craiiioiul on the l^ord’s J)ay morn- 
ing with shoos — a dolightfuj walk, ])y which ho must have been 
greatly refreshed, and pi’obably was enabled to visit liis relations ; • 
rei>eating the olfeiico in 1595, he is publicly rebuked, and obliged 
to find surety that he shall never be guilty of a similar ofteiicc, 
under a penalty^ for the first transgression ^ of 20.s\ ; /br the second^ 
of ‘\0s,; and for the thirf of banishment from the juirish. In 1598, 
several ])ersons in West I’ort, Potterrow, and Water of Leith, for 
l)rofaning the Sabbath by “ May games,” were referred to the bailies 

part ii., p. 35, — Fifiy years afterwards (August 18, 1640), the session make 
a very st rict act against jinifmiing the iSabbalh.and declare it to be from 12 on 
iSaturday's night to 12 on Sunday’s night." — (ib.) The Jewish way of reckon- 
ing still prevails in Alassachusetts ; see Combe's J^otos on the United States, 
vol. i., pp. 94, IIG,^ 

^ In loot), the town-pi [ler of Aberdeen was admonished by the Afoderator 
in presence ()f the kirk-session, to play no more on his |>ipes on tlie Sabbath- 
day ; anti a fiddler was at the same, time i)rohibitcd from making fits music on 
that h«)ly day. — from the Kecortls of the Kirfc <(v., of Afn'rdeCii^ 

printed for tlie Sjnilding (Lih, 1816, p. 68.) ^ 
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of their respective districts, la 1599, five persons, for driiiKiag in the 
country on the Lord’s Day, were admonished, cand obliged to find se- 
curity for tlioir good behaviour in future, under a penalty of dOs. 
In 1602, David Ochiltree, ‘‘ for fishing on vSabhath, and other erinieSy'* 
was delivered over to the civil magistrate. In 1605, David Knippor 
7ms ‘‘ set at the pillar \for plaiiimj at bowls oa Sabbath. Tn 1610, three 
individuals wore referred to the session for bldinbiirgh, for jdayiiig at 
the “penny stones” on Sabl^ath. In 161*1, several were fined 20s. cAteli 
for playiny at football on that day. In 1619, llobovt AVhitc,/or jioina to 
the “ May (lamesf^ was fined 20^?. In 1620, this ])enalty was imposed 
upon tAVO Avoineii for “ Hyting” (scolding) on the Lord’s Day ; and in 
1625, upon throe men for selling bread, oiu' of whom Avas “ imprisoned 
because he could not pay his line.” In 1630, several persons were 
fined 20s. /(U* tal'iaa laverocks*- (larks) on Sabbaih. In 1631, several, 
forfishina on Sabbath^ Avorc “ fined 20s. oacli,fl/nZ imprisoned.'' In 16f52, 
John Coutts and others Averc fined 40s. each “/(??• sellina milk on the 
Lord- s Day In 1656, .lohn SteA'enson Avas fined and vebuhed “ lor car- 
r54ng beer to his house on »Sahhath morning.” In 1696, Llizaboth 
Tliom, for persisAinp to carry in quantities of milk to Ddinlmrah on the 
Lord's Day, Avas publicly rebuked ; and in 1698, Hugh Gray, /or srnd- 
ina his servant to Edinhurah with milk to sell on the Lord’s Day, was both 
rebuked and fined. There are also sundry cases of punishment ibr drink- 
ing, selling drink and bread, carrying Avater,slieariug (reaping), fight- 
ing, keopiiig mills at Avork, and so on.— (Pp. 301-3.) 

Coiisidovable extra('ts are given likcAviso from the hooks of the 
“ CSIrcneral Sessions,” the “Six Sessions,” and llie “Five Sessions,” of 
Edinburgh, exhibiting c^pially tyrannical oncvoachmcnts by these spi- 
ritual courts upon the lilterty of the people. In 16-1*1, a lino of eight 
inorksAvas exacted from John IValkcr, “ for transgressing the Sahliatli 
in taking up v:chs in open vuw of the peojdefi and the carrying of Avafer 
from the Craig Avell through the college yard Avas prohihitc<l. In the 
same year “the Six Sessions ordain public intimation to he, made, that 
no ])(irson, man nor Avoman, sal he found vagina, walking, and going upon 
the streets upon the Lord*s Day after the afternoon^s sermon, keeping idle, 
Jind entertaining importinont conferences. Nources and insolent gig- 
• lets playing, jesting, sporting, and prolanely spending llie Lord’s Day ; 
Avith certification if hereafter they do not abstain, lujither Avill be re- 
strained, there sail be particular notice taken of some particulars, and 
these to he censured and punished to the example of others. Item, 
ordaincs ilk (slder and his d(3acoii to visit by course the haill particular 
quarter AAhereof he is elder, and carcfullie to ohserA^; that iia taA Ciais, 
ale cellars, or haxters’ booths ho keeped open, but only to sell neces- 
saries for present uecessitio, and close up all again; and the delin- 
quents to pay 12s. for the first fault, and to make public repenlanco 
for the second fault.” — (P.303.) Next year (1645), “ it is appointed 
l)y the Six Sessions, that the magistratiis, attended by tlie ministers 
by course, sail go up and doAvn tlio streets upon tlie Lord’s Day after 
the afternoon sermon, and cause take particular notice of siicli assail 
he found foortli of their houses vaging abroad upon the streets, and 
cause cite them before the session to bo rebuked and censured. Item, 
that some be appointed to observe, at Leitli, the Ablioy kivkyard, tho 
Castleliill, and olher places. Item, tliat the liallives of rannogato and 
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Loitli bo requested to eeiisure and punish vagers, and such as sal be 
found to transgresso in that sort the Lord’s Day.”"^ Shortly after- 

^ Similar ordinances against vaging’* or strolling, (which were sometimes 
even more stringent than the above,) continued to be proclaimed from time to 
time by the kirk-sessions till the end of George the Tirst’s reign. One of them 
was formerly quoted (p. 149) ; and among the extracts given by Dr Lee from 
the records of the “ Five .Sessions” I find the following, dated June 9, 1724 : 

It was represented to this meeting by several of the reverend ministers and 
other members, that IMMOKALITV was grown to a very great height, particu- 
larly the profanation of the Lord'f; Day^ by people crowding uj)on the streets to 
the Cusllchill, the Greyfriars’ churchyard, the High Bchool yard, and other 
places, in time of divine service, as well as other times in the flay ; which being 
considered by this meeting, they named the following members, viz., the Kev. 
Mr William Mitchell, &c., as a committee to w^ait upon the honourable magis- 
trates upon Tuesday next, to concert proper im^asures that may most eftectuall y 
suppress IMMORALITIES, the profanation of the Lord's JJay, The 

meeting also recommended to the Moderator to speak or write to the Honourable 
Brigadier-General Preston, that he would bo pleased to give necessar and pro- 
per order /or preventing peo 2 *lcs walhina on the CaslleJiill upon the hordes JJaify 
especially in time of divine service.” — (l\ 305.) 

I repeat tluit if such regulations as these of our pious kirk -sessions had been 
in force at dorusalem at the beginning of the ( ‘Iiristian (‘ra, our Lord himself, 
for walking tlirough the coDi-tields on the Babbath — and even the Pharisees 
who were walking there when they met him — might have been marked for 
punishment by the perambulating niagi.strates, attended by the ministers,” or 
by “ an cider or a deacon, with a be.adle and ofiicer !” In those days the gates 
of Joi'usalom co'tainly were not shut on the Babbatli, to prevent all egress of the 
inhabitants \ but our Six Sessions xirgcd the addition of this to the other means of 
spiritual improvement of Kdinburgli. “ It is thought necessar,” they say, August 
5, 1G4(), that the ports (gates) of Edinburgh sail stand closed from Saturday 
at night till Sunday at six o'clock at night, and none of them to be opened all 
the while, save only one of the south ports, to give way for watering of horse 
at morning and evening, at wliich time they nnist be attended by some faithful 
honest man, for restraining tlie peojde's jbrihbreaking, and thereafter to be 
closed. It is no loss necc.ssar that the magistrates of rlie Cannogate be careful 
to see that no back gates jior posterns or obscure passages be negiccted or left 
open to give way to the people’s oiitbreakiiig.*' — (P. 304.) These suggestions 
w'erc acted upon by the magistrate'! in IGoO, w hen they ordered rhe gates to be 
regularly closed frojn Saturday at 10 r.M., till Monday at 4 A.M.. except for an 
hour in the. morning and another at night, for watering of horses ; wdiile vag- 
ing in the streets or repairing to tlie Castleliill was forbidden on )>fiiii of im- 
prisonment, and farther punishment at the. will of tlie magistrate. — {The Cvltnces 
Collections, printed for the lOaitland Plub, j). 3bS.) ^Nevertheless, the people 
still refused to have godliness tlirust upon tliom within the walls; for we find 
that on 12th June 1055, public intimation w^as ajipoiiited to be made from the 
pulpits, '‘that all such as sail be found to profane the Lord’s Day by vaging 
after .sermon, going up and down the streets, some to the Pastlchill, some to 
Vester'.s Kirk, and places thereabout, gardens and void places, for their sport 
and pasty mo, throwing the cannon-stone, and such like iinlaw4'ul pastime.s and 
recreations on such days, sal bo. oondynly censured and punished as eft'eris/ 

-{Jleport of ( \nnniiLtce., p. 30 1.) In IGoiV, it is announced that “ persons vaging 
upon the streets upon the Lord’s l^ay? chiolly in time of sermon, sal be appre- 
hended and committed to pri ^on by the autlioritie of the magistrates, and severely 
)nmishe.d.”- (lb.) On 5th A]>ril 1358, “ the magistrates is to cause some 
Inglish souldiers goo along the streets, aiivl those outparts above written, both 
before sermon and after s('rinon, and lay hold upon both y^)ung and old whom 
they find out of their houses or out of the church/'- (1*. 305.) So much for 
Edinburgh. Ai Glasgow* likewise the gates w ere oidei’cd to be closed, but only 
during certain hours of the. Sublaxlh. ^AVodrow s Bioyrophi<'al Coilcctnms, 
]»vinlcd for the. Maitland <*luh, vol. ii., j>ari ii., p. 3'P) ’fhe cfiect of Ihcf^e 
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wards a widow, named Margaret Dickson, was accused of ‘‘transgress- 
ing the Lord’s day, havintj spits and roasts at the- Jive in time ofsermon.^^ 
Having acknowledged the sin, slio was ordained to pay two thalers 
(eight merks), “ witli certification that if she bo found guilty of tho 
like hereafter slio shall ho made to pay douhle, as likewise to ho 
brought before the congregation to make public satisfaction,” — (P. 
304.) 

From tho ?>cssion Records of other parts of Scotland, we learn that 
measures similar to those above noticed were extensively employed for 
tho promotion of Sabbath-observance. In Aberdeen, which has al- 
ready been briefly referred to, an elder or deacon of the Church, if 
absent from the preaching, incurred a penalty of “ twa sliillings for 
“ others honest persons of the town,” the line was sixpence. Nov. 21, 
1575, it is ordained that “ all persons being absent fra tho preaching 
on the Sunday, without lawful business, and all persons ganging in the 
gait, or playing in the links [downs], or other places, the times of 
preaching or iirayors on tho >SinHlay, and all persons making mercat 

stringent measures upon the morals of the people will be in(|uircd into in a 
subseejuent Note. 

During the period referred to, the captors or searchers continued to ply their 
unpopular vocation on Sundays, not only in Kdinlmrgh, ])ut extensively tlirough- 
out Scotliind — instances nf wliieh appear in ctiu^s from the Jirconis of the 
Kirk-SeasioHy <{?c. of Aberdeen, pp. 27. (8th May l(>0*‘i, and 7th May IGOU); as 
well as in the Perth and Ayr Jte^bters quoted below, and in W odrow’s hio- 
yrajj/ikul ConectionSy vol. ii., part ii., p. 3d. J)r Lee says he had not been able 
to ascertain that the custom of perainbuhiting the streets in quest of Sabbath- 
breakers coiitiiuud later than the year 1730 4117, p. 273; ; hut at I'erth it 

survived at least till 177o (see The Jy/.sft7/»tay, vol. ii., ]>. 211; 

Liliiibuvgh, 1845 ) j aiid in tin; \\ e.'st of Sta»thinil (whei'e I'anatielsin has ulwayt!, 
since the Keforination, koi)t a liriner hold of the people tluin in other IjOW- 
laud districts) it lingered till the beginning of the present eoijtiny. This wo 
learn from the (fvklenee of the Rev. Duncan .MaefarJan of Renfrew iRd'oro iJitj 
same committee, ** It is an old Scottish practice, ' .says lie, “ wliieh I liave 
heard utteii jfpokcii ot by those who livtMl a generation hefoire me, and ol’ whieli 
I liave al.«o hoard much from the member.s of my own cliureli, w lien I \va> 
cl minister in one of tlie suhuriis of lilasgow. Kidi-rs of uur ehurehes were, at 
tlie period to which f reter, m:custoined to walk liie streets in t*>wiis, two and 
two in turns, during the houi'.s i>f diviiif? .‘•erv'ice, to take* notice of chiidreii or 
disorderly poisons .strolling about, and to attempt, ly moral sua.sioii, to iiidiirc 
them to go to their houses, or to go to churcli ; aral if tlio.so means were* imdli- 
cient, thetj were houded ovrr lo the nril lurtf/isimie. This praelice eoiitinueil fill, 
from an increase of population, an inciaawe of vice,*’ [an increase, he might have 
added, ot men's knowlege of their xdghts, and respect for ihost* of each other, J 
“ and a grow ing want of support on the part of tho niagist ratt s ’ [who donbth ss 
ha<l better learned the limits of civil juri.stlictioii], it was graduallv given up ; 
and 1 am not aware at this moment wljcther any society of the docription now 
given exists in Scotland ; hut f believe, from the accounts f Jiave had. that th<*y 
did continue to exist till within a dozen years ago. f ought to have added, lhat 
thi.s wiXH not confined to the elders of the church, hut that w eil-diHpos< <l indivi- 
duals associate<l with them, took turn Avith them, mid carried into elVect tho.'-o 
objects."- -(<i, 3U93, p. 229.) lie adds (M 3700. p. 230), “ It was in conse- 
quence of legislative enactments not being fully carried into e.irect, that tlie 
associations to which J referred gradually ceased to ojieratc ; IIh? persons w lio 
went round to repress Sabbath abuse w^ere often iiusulrod, ami being unsup- 
ported by the magistrate.^, gradually gave up acting as they did formerly, it 
having been voluntary and gratuitous." 1’Jie. jniictice i.s alluded to hy Sir 
r Si'ott in the twentieth chapter of /\nb y^q/. 
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mercliaiuliso on Sunday within the t<Avn, . . . sail be secluded 

fra all benefit of the kirk unto the time they satisfy the kirk in their 
rcpoutance, and [the] magistrate by aiie pccunial pain.’'* Nor. 28, 
IG02, the wife of jaim;s IJaniicnnan, for working on the Sabbath- 
day [is] unlawit in (Is. 8d.’^ “ The same day, the session ordains 

tliat nao baxiers within this burgh work nor bakii any baken moat 
in time coming on the Sabbath-day.” h^our Aberdeen citizens 
wore, Jan. 16, 1603, “ unlawit, ilk ane of them, in 3s. Ad. for 
their .absence fra the sermons on iSunday last, confessit by theui- 
selves.”]' On 8th November 1608, the citizens were dreadfully 
alarmed by an earthquake, on account of which a day of fasting and 
liiimiliatioii was fippointod by the magisti-ates and clergy. The par-* 
ticuUir sin for which this scourge was thought to have Ijeeu sent, 
was t!io custom of salmon-fishing on Sunday ; and accordingly the 
proprietors of salmon-fishings were called before the Session and re- 
buked. Some, says the record, ‘ promeist absolulelie to lurbear, belli 
be tliamo selllis and tliair servamlis, in tyiuo ciiiiiiiiing ; utlieris pro- 
meist to forbear, upon the condition subsequent ; and sum jilainlie 
refuissit anyway to forbear, and sum wer not yit througlilio resolued.”^ 
From the record of a previous “ dealing” with these salmon-lishers, 
in 1606, Ave discover tlie grounds of the contumacy of some of them 
on this occasion : for “]\laiste4‘ Thomas Mengzies [one of those who 
“plainlio reiuissit to forbear”], licing exhorted be the luoderatour 
to sanctifio the Loi’dis Sabotli, in absteiiing from the woi'kiiig of his 
salmound fiscliingis tliairoii, aiisiierit, (iulien aiio law sal be maul in 
liiirliament, or in ane conventioun of estates, prohibiting vniuersallie 
throw this liaill kingdomc ony working of salmond fiscliingis on the 
>Sa)mih day, be sliall tlien obey the law ; hot till ilie law be maid 
vnivorsallie, lie aiHhoi*itio ami consent of the (\siate.s, [he] refusit to 
abstene from working of his llseliii-gis on the Sahoth day, alledging it 
wes laiichfull to him to tische thairoii, accoi’ding to vse and wouiit 
jiast memorie of man, till ane commoini law suld be maid in the coii- 
trar; and, fardel-, that it wes no projihanai ioiin nor brak of the 
f^aliulh to tische thair watteris thairon.” § Eight otlier independent 
fishers, who understood their rights, ami were not disposed to let the 
ciergy eiu roadi upon them, gave the same reply : and as not even a. 
threat against tliein is lecordeil, it Avould appear that tlio ^Session 
foniid their reasons unanswerable. Salmon-fishing, it is evident, was 
not considered hy either party as falling under the prohibition of 
“ liandy-lalmuring or Avorking” in the Act of Ihirliament passed in 
15ri>. Even tlie awful Avarning of tlie eanh([imke bad no effect on 
several of these uiiimpressible Aberdonians, avIio pmliaps \^ere■ so uii- 
reasoiiahlo as to desire sonu' better eviileiice lluvu the Kirk-Session's 
aiuioiiiiceiaont, of its connexion Avith the i»ractice complained of.jj lii 

Sclfctions tVoiii Uccortls of Kirk-Scssioii, &c., p. *21. 
t 11)., p. *21. X P-6-i- § ^ P* 

II ** In ii rude state of society, all great oiilainities are regarded by the people 
as judgiiienls of C.od on the wickedness of man. Thus, in our own time, 
the ])riests persuaded a large part of the popul.-itiun of t'hili, and perhajis be- 
lieved themselves, that the fatal earthquake of 182- was a tign of the wrath 
of Heaven for the great political revolution just then consummaUd in South 
America. In like manner, [in] the account given to 8olon by the Kgyptian priests, 
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of the submersion of the island of Atlantis under the waters of the ocean, after 
repeated sliocks of an earthquake, we liiid that the event hapi»ened wlniii Jupi- 
ter had seen tlic moral de])ravity of the irihuhitants. (Plato’s Titfuem.y" — (Ly- 
ell's Principles of OeohHtUy 7th ed*, p. 11.) 

Ill the Kirk- Session Uogister of Perth, we read of “ a fearful inundation of 
waters” which happened there on 16th October 16:21, “ compassing the same 
in all parts, so that thereby the brig of Tixy was hailly dung [tlirown] down, 
except only one bow [arch] thereof standing.” The cause of this deluge was 
long-continued heavy rain, along with “ a great tempestuous wind at the east.” 
‘‘ The like fearful inundation of waters was never seen at l^erth in no living 
man's remembrance, which put the people in such fear that they looked for 
nothing but to have been destroyed; wherouptni Air .lohii Malcolm, minister, 
powerfully endued with tJod's ^Spirit, caused ring the preaching bell on Sun- 
day at seven hours in the morning [the Hood having risen rapiilly a few hours 
before], and the iiaill inliabitants came to the kirk. And there he exhorted 
them to repent for their sins, which had provoked tlie said judgment of (Jod to 
come upon the city ; assuring them that if llnw were tiaily penitent therefor, 
and would avow to (iod to amend their lives in time coming, (lod would avert 
His judgment, and give them deliverance. \Vliost» powerful exhortations iiiovetl 
the people to cry to Hod with tears, clamours, and cries, and to liold up tlieir 
hands to God [that they would] amend their lives, and every one of them to 
abstain from their domestic sins. “The like humiliation both of men and women 
has not been seen within J’ortli before. Fasting, preaching, and prayers, con- 
tinued all that week. Our pastor with grc.at^ magnanimity insisted in exhorting 
the people to trm* repentance and amendment of theii* lives. Thii waters be- 
gan somewhat to decrease after noon on Sunday ; but after daylight passed 
there arose a greater tompesl of wind and rain than at any time before, which 
SO aftrighted the peo]dc that nigld, that they looked for Jiorhing but [that] tlie 
waters should have arisen to greater height nor they were before. Nolwitli- 
standing thereof miraculously, through the mercy of God, by [beyojid] all men's 
expectation, the waters greatly in the meantime ilccrcased. \Nluch in the morn- 
ing moved the people in the kirk and all other places to give most hearty thanks 
to God for Ills mercy towards them." — (^S/totiiswoode MisrrUjiaif^ vol. ii., pp. 

300. 

The flev. John l*urk(.*r Hawson, in his prefatory remarks to the Fxtraerta 
from the Hegis ter just quoted, gives UP*, cie., pp. 1230 231) a far from flatter- 
ing account of the Scotch Kirk-Sessions in the sixteenth and seventeenth c«*n- 
lurics. “ The power of those Kirk-Sessions," says he, ** whicli are now ])rivatc 
assemblages in whose meetings and proceedings the public lake no interest 
whatever, is ilelined to he tlie cognisance of parochial matters and cases of 
scandal; hut in tlie sixteeiiTli and seventeenth centuries, especially during the 
Covenanting reign of terror after the outbreak of the civil war against < harles I., 
the Kirk-.Sessions of Scotland wore the sources of excessive tyranny and op- 
pression were arldtrary, inquisitorial, and revengel’ul, to an <’\teiit which e.\- 
ccedwS all belief. ft is truly .stall'd by ihe author of the J/f/n/airs tij hvcheitl — 
‘ Kvery parish had a tyiant, who made the greatest Ijord in Insdi.strict stoop to 
his authority. The kirk was the place where he kept his court ; the 2>ulj)it Ins 
throne or tribunal from whence he issued out his tei-rihle ileere<*s; and twelve 
or fourteen .sour ignorant enthusiasts, under the title of KJder.«i, eoniposed his 
council. If any, of what quality .soever, liad the assuraniic to disobey his orders, 
the dreadful sentence of excommunication was immotliately thini<lered out 
against him, his goods and cliattel.s cfnifiscated and sr’izeil ; and he himself being 
looked uj)on as actually in the possession of the devil, and irretrievably doomed 
to eternal jicrdition, all that c .nvened with him were in no better esleini.’ — 
of Sir Eivert. Uoniortni of Lochctlf 4 to. Mdiii. IS 12, prinicMl for tlie 
Abbotsford Glub, p. 87, 88.) They a.ssurned and exeri'i.sed thi'. power of fining 
and imprisoning in the most cajn'jcions, mir< limting, and dogmatical manner, 
dictating to the municipal authorities, and conducting ilu imelvcK as if they 
• were infallilile. . . . Another peculiarity of the Ih’esby tei iaii K irk- Sessions 
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Aberdeen, by direction of tlie General Assembly, under pain of eccle- 

was, that they had no idea of toleration, and we accordingly find that they 
spoke and acted on tlie assuTri])tioii that no oilier religion was ever to be allowed 
in tlie kingdom except that wliicli they professeil. U^ersoiin who, or wil- 
fuUy to coiu’iu'anicfxtc wara nutn'iao'it.ef.l before Um JCirk~t^Ci^i-'lonSy cunci Jinctl or 

'imitrtsoned. Whoever was not of their w'ay of tliiiiking was branded by .them 
as an enemy of the ^ Evangell,’ or they brought forward their usual, and at all 
times convenient, charge of Popery. All persons wlio were avow’^ed or alleged 
Roman (Catholics were expected to be punished by exile and forfeiture of their 
jiroperty. In minor matters, the preacher and his Kirk-Session took cognisance 
of almost every occurrence, whether frivolous or important, 'fhose who played 
games on certain long-observed holidays were summoned before them, and im- 
prisoned for contumacy if they refused to appear. Scolding and malicious scandal 
were al.so punishable, and absence from the preacliiiigs finable. Jt is not sur- 
prising. therefore, that multitudes even of the peasantry beheld the legal sup- 
pression of Presbyterianism in Scotland, soon after the accession of James Vi.^ to 
the English thrown, without regret, and evinced no oppo.silion to the establish- 
ment of the J'lpiscopate. This was pai ticularly the case witli the citizens of 
Perth, as a.p]je:us from these selections, and the only objectors appear to have 
been some of their ministers, who, however, merely ojiposed a few of the minor 
ecclesiastical arrangements. The worthy burgesses of the ' Fair City' unani- 
mously conformed to J*]j)iscopac!y.*‘ — (I^p. 

As the foregoing observations are from the 2 )en of an Fpiscopalian, the 
Presbyterian reader may susjiect them to he higldy coloured. In that ca.se 1 
recommend the perusal not only of tlie Records to v Inch they are prefixed, but 
also of the minutes of the other Kirk-Sessions whose pj-occedings arc referred 
to in the preceding 2)agcs. It may be well also to look at certain ordinances 
passed by the thmeral Assernbiy of the rimrch of ‘Scotland in 1642, 1646, and 
1618, against lhi]>ists and other obnoxious persons ; printed in the of the 
pp. o(), 141, 194. (J.din. 1843), J>y these ordinances the lloiiiaii 
<'athoHcs wore prohibited in a most tyrannicitl and rru(d manner from the 
exercise of their ndigion, from instructing their children in what they them- 
selves (who had tlie sole right to judge in the maiter) regarded as religious 
truth, from as.soeiating with fj-ieiids or priests of ihoir own persuasion, and even 
from refainjjig any Papl.-=t in their service ! 

It i.s dillicult to imagine by wJiat iicrverse logic Dr TJethcrrngton has been 
able to convince hiin.self that intolerance, in the right sense of the word, 
never was the characlcvistic of the Presbyterian Churcii. Expressions,"' says 
he, “ of a severe aspect agaimst that toleration which Included all kinds of blas- 
])hcmous and immoral lieentiollsne^s may be found in the writings of our 
fathers, and may be warped and niisiiiterpreted by party writi i s ; and wo may 
even admit that thev were not at all times sutliciently guarded in their lan- 
guage ; but if anything like a tair allowance be made for the spirit of the 
limes, and the peculiar circumslanccs amidst which they acted and wrote, thky 
■WILL STANJl CO]MnLl'.TKLV VIA'DirATKO FROM THK CHAUGL OF INTOLFUANCK 
ANO sFiiirrrAL dfm'Otism.'* — {Hhtoru of the Chvreh of Scotland, 341.) The 

fair allowance” here claimed mu.st be large indeed : even in our own times of 
coniparativo freedom, a very considerahle allowance is needed for the vindica- 
tion i)f some of the Scottish clergy from the charge. As for Dr llelheriiigtoiiV 
insinuation that the hoslility of our fathers to the toleration advocated by the 
lnd<*j)endenis was excited only by demands (made by fanatics and madmen ) for 
the toleration of “ all kinds of blasphemous and immoral licemiousness,” this 
i.s amply^ roruiiHl by facts already adduced. (?^ce pp. lo2.) I tlo not say 
that the Presbyterians wore liar in their inti»leraiicc ; but how any man 
wlio knows their writings, aiul understands what intolerance is, can deny that 
they were intolerant to a high degree, I am quite unable to understand. W hy, 
oven ill the beginning of the eighteenth century, we find the tlencral Assembly 
strictly prohibiting all pt»rsons to preach or dissemiuan* any doctrine at vari- 
ance with the Confession of Faith ; ;md opposing ahno.st franticly the giving of 
liberty to all sects to meet for public wor.diip. (^b/.s*, pp. 329. 469. 502.) To 
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i^iastioal puaishmeutis. Spalding says that ‘‘ this Assembly Act made 

take an additional instance: Was it not an act of “spiritual desjiotism” to 
prohibit, as tlic minister of Perth did in 1595, a merchant of that town from 
visiting Popish countries .in the course of his business ? Por on the l*2d of 
December in the year mentioned, one Alexander _Iia\vrie was, we find, inter- 
rogated by the •liiinister of the Fair City, “ if, in his last being out of tliis 
country, he had been in Spain : [he] answered, that lie was in I'ortugul, but 
was never present at mass, ueiiher gave reverence to any procession, and that 
he was never demanded by any concerning his religion. The said Alexander 
being roiiioved and censured, it ivas thinight good by the Sc.^sion that he s^huald 
be admonished not to travel to these parts aguin^ e.erept that they were otherwise 
rc/onued in religion — {Spottiswoode Miscellany^ vol. ii., p. Three years 

before, namely in 1592, the ministers of Kdinbnrgli (without, of course, at 
all becoming liable to “ tiici charge of intolerance ami spiritual despotism’') 
prohibited the merchants tliere from haunting and I'esurtiug to Spayne,” 
alleging that they “ could not make voyage to 8}>ain without danger of their 
saulsj'’ ill other words, that Protestant truth could not stand an encounter 
with Popish error. The merchants however paid no attention to this edict, 
and being cited before the Session were ordered by that tolerant body to 
yield all due obedience to the command. T^pon tliis tlH*y complained to the 
king, who took them under his protection and gave them lil>erty ti» travel ; 
“ wliereat the ministers were sa grieved, that tJie^' boasted [threatened] the 
merchants with excommunication. Hut the Provost and Council of Kdinburgh 
interceded, and stayed that purpose ; because that to the merchants divers 
Spanyards were addebted, wliilli >vad never be repay it unless they went 
themselves to make count and reckonnig with tinmi ; and sicklike divers of 
them were owing to creditors there, and in tliat resptset till their counts w'ore 
perfyted and ended, they could not abstene from travelling. . . . *Sa 

that for tliir respectis the ministers had patieii(a> for tluit time, otherwise this 
matter had turned to a great popular scisme," 'J’lio ministers were at the 
same time defeated in an attempt which they made to abolish tlie Monday's 
weekly market, on the plea that all who came ta it “ did address tlieinselves to 
their journey u]ion ►Sunday, whilk day sould be sanctilied ami kce]>it holy. 
Put," sa}s tlie historian, ainong iiitiny great uiifatlible I'eftsons, it was 'fun- 
den that the maist part i»f tlie lucrcut folks ditl never address tlieinselves to 
journey while [until] Mojiday iiioruirig, and therefore the mercat sould not cease; 
and as to these that came iar olf, it became tlie pastors nl* their pai-ochin to hin- 
der them. And beside all this, tliat mtircafc day was authorised to town by 
the princes of ancient time, and therefore it became not a subject to consent to 
the abolition then.'of, niih?>s tlie matter were moved in presence of the three 
estates of Jkiiliiiiiient.* ' — (Jlisturic of King Janus the printed for the llanna- 

tyiie Club, pp. 251-d.) 

These paiTicuiars may recal to the memory of some a foolish attempt made 
in September 1850, tlirough the inlluence, it is said, of certain Kree (’hurch 
ministors and other Sabhatariaiis, to alter from ^Monday to Tuesday the coin- 
inencemeiit of the Falkirk Tryst (our greatest sheep and cattle market, lield 
thrice a-year in autumn) ; on which occasion many dealers resisted tlie change, 
and the business of the marke.t was thrown into the utmost coiifusi«^ii. So 
great was the public inconvenience and indignation, tliat liut for the roslora- 
tion of the established practice, which wuis conceiled with a bad grace in the fol- 
lowing year, the market would in all likeliliotal have been <l(*.stroyod for <‘Ver. 

“ I heard/’ says a corresjiondeiit of the Sr<ttsman, 1 Uh Sept. 1850, “ many 
cattle-dealers from Kiiglaiid and other jdaces ileclare that if the day w'crc changed 
they could not attend tlie Tjyst, as it woulil inteidere with oilier markets. In 
fact, tile general opinion of all present seemed to be tliat this important market 
w'ould be ruineil, anil many and deep were the execrations uttmed against tlie 
bigots w ho had interfered with it. 1 hoiie yon will exert your pen against these 
follies, and give the Free Kirk clergy a h sson not to interfi re with tilings 
quite out of theii’ province.” In the same paper an indignant “ Stirlingshini 
Fairmer” shews tliat sucli a ciiaiige as the one atteirijited would not diniinish, but 
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sonic obedience witli gi*eat difficulty, for it was thought no sin to fish 
upon the Sabbatli-day ])efore.”* 

Jiy a stern act of the Aberdeen Town-Council, passed in 1698, a 
severe tariff of fines was ordained for various ranks of people on their 
staying away from Sunday and week-day services in the churches, 
every husband to bo answerable for his wife, and every master for his 
servants. A burgess of guild or his wife was to pay thirteen shillings 
and fourpcnce for absence on Sunday. “ Likewise, following the 
epmiplo of other wool reforinit congregations of this realm, [the Coun- 
cil] statutes and ordains that the wives of all burgesses of guild, and of 
the niaist honest and substantious craftsmen of this Imrgh, sail sit in 
the midst and body of the kirk in time of sermon, and not in the side 
ailes, nor behind jiillars, to the effect they may mair easily sec and 
hear the deliverer find preacher of Ihe word; and sickliko ordains, 
that the wotnen of the ranks foresaid sail repair to the kirk, every 
ane of them having a clock, as the niaist decent and comely outer gar- 
ment, and not w ith plaids as has been Ircfjuently used ; and that every 
aiie of them likewise sail have sluilts, sa mony as may commodiously 
have the same, according in the decent form observed in all reforinit 
burghs and congregations of this rca]in.”| 

At Portli, Jan. 8 , 1582—3, “ it ivas ordained that an elder of 
every quarter [district] shall pass ibroiigli the same every Sunday 
in time of prcacliing before noon, their time about, and note tliem 
that are found in taverns, baxters’ booths, or on the gaits, and dilate 
them to the Assembly, that every one of tliom that is absent from the 
kirk maybe poinded for tw'enty sbilliiigs (Scots), according to the Act 

incrcaso, the amount of Sunday ti’avelljng, and thus ontiroly disappoint tho 
hopes of its promoters. ‘‘'Pho Sunday travelling/' says he, ’■* which was for- 
merly near the Try^lj will take place at a day's journey farther off, and the 
annoyance, if any, is shifted from your own door to your neighbour's. Jii fact, 
the. efleet is more likely to he, that many who like their stock to go fresh into 
market, and who forimudy travelled during the week that they might rest on 
the fSunday in the neighhourhood of the market, will now travid on Sunday and 
rest on Monday. Such is the result which this paltry meddling is likely to 
bring about. So ignorant are tlie clerical wire-tlrawers of the most common 
details of the business by which men earn their bread, that when they bring 
their theological crotchets to bear on tliciii, they produce an eifect directly the 
reverse of their objeet. . . . Jn a word, this obtrusive and meddling spirit 

of the ►Sabbatarians cannot be borne with much longer. Their false preten- 
sions we could laugh at, and their olTensive cant we could shut our ears to, but 
this deranging of the business-relations of life is not to he endured. In fact 
the intluenee of priestcraft is gi*eater among us than our social well-being ad- 
mits, or our pride will permit us to acknowledge. Ithasgrow'n great, is grow- 
ing, and must be diminished. As .a quiet farmer hinted to me ou the Tryst 
gr(»und, if they go much farther we shall require a second Cromwell to put the 
house ill order.’' 

Our free press is ii better protection than either a King James or a Cromwell • 
and through it I am here contributing such aid as I can, to the dillicult enter- 
pris<* of driving hack the indisi’reet portion of the clergy to their appropriate 
sphere of usefiiliu*ss, wliere plenty of much more creditable occupation may be 
found by them. 

'■5^' Spalding’s History of ihe Troubles in Scotland, printed for the Bannatyne 
Club, vol. i., p. 306. 

t Aberdeen i.^ouucil Kocords, printed for the Spalding Club, vol. ii. p. 166. 
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of Parliament.”*^ »Soon after, a married woman, named Hunter, is fined 
tliroo pounds for lier absence from church during the bygone year, 
and otlior three pounds for her absence during the time of fasting. — - 
(P. 246.) In Septembor 1585, tavorn-keepers are subjected to a fine 
of 20s. for selling wine and ale in time of sermon. — (Pp. 251.) In 
15S7, the Sunday penalties arc extended to tlio Thursday sermon. — 
(P. 257.) July 31, 1598, “Andrew Robertson, chirurgeon, being 
accused for breaking of the Sabbath by polling and razing of tlio 
Laird of , declared that he did it quietly at the request 

of the gentleman, without outgoing.” — (P. 276). He Avas ordained 
to make repentance, and warned for the future. It Avill bo under- 
stood that under the dosignalion of elururgeon huth surgery and tlio 
functions of the harbor were embraced, — ^IMic Session also excu'ted it- 
self to prevent Highland rea])ers from sauntcriflg on tlio streets on 
Sunday, Avaitingto bo liired (August 1593) ; and took strong measures 
to put an end to the practice of cadgers departing from the Saturday 
market on Sunday morning (March 1599). Four persons Avoro re- 
buke<l in Xovember of the latter year for “ playing at golf on the North 
Inch in tlie time of the jn'enching afternoon, on tbe Saldiath,” a spurt 
AAdiich is not noAV indulged in upon Sunday in any part of Scotland. 

Similar extracts from the Session Rocio'ds ol‘ Ayr, aro published in 
the WodroAV Society’s Biographies, aoI. j., p. 45. In UK* I certain 
Sabbath-breakers Avero “ ovdanit to bo put into tlie thefts hoal and 
in 1611, “ it is ordayned be the Session that qnhasoe\*er beis found 
either upon yo hye gait, or on the hills, bo the searchers, after that ye 
text he rca<l bo ye minister on ye Sabl>olh-day, they sal bo cummitil 
as breakers of yo Sabbotb, and sal satisfie accordinglio ; and also that 
nane leave yo kirk befoir the preaching be say’d, under yo kirk paiiis.”t 

Dr Cook, in his llisionj of the Chvreh of Scotlumt^ gives the folloAving 
account of King James’s Book of Sports, and the circumstances at- 
tending it. After recording the aburiivo attempts made by that 
“most dread sovereign,” Avbilst visiting Scotland in 1617, to establish 
there a conformity in worship and ceremonies Avith the Church of Eng- 
land, and to vest in his own person tlio wliolo ecclesiastical poAvors of 
the Assembly of the Church of Scothind, he proceeds ; Soon after 
this James left Scotland, mortified by the display of tliat spirit of re- 
sistance Avith AAdiich ho had often struggled in his earlier <lays, hut 
which ho probably llatlcrcd liimsidf luul been extinguislicd ; and dis- 
appointed that all Avhich ho had expected to accom[>lish by bis pre- 
sence was yet to bo obtained. It was on bis progress to 1 jondon, Avlum 
bo Avas passing through Ijancasbire, that, perhaps to console himself 
for having been thwarted in making eixlesiastical regubitiojis for Scot- 
land, ho declared it to he his pleasure, that his good people should nol , 
after divine service, be discouraged from taking any lawiul recreations; 
and in the following year (18th May 1618) ho issued a proclamation, 
in.Avhich he enumerated these rcci'cations. In tbi;/'sti’ange ordinance, 

* Extracts from the Kirk-fcJession Register of I'ertli, in llio Spottiswoode 
Miscellany, vol. ii., p. 243. 

t Wodrow Society’s biographies, vol. i., 2 >. 47. — For cases in the Synod of 
Fife, see Selections from its Minutes, printed for the Ahbotsforil Club, pp. 17, 
18, 21, 23, 29, 30, 32, 40, 126, 128, 131, 133, 137, 102, 108. 165, 181. 



Iio columaiidod that his subjects should not bo pro vented, upon the 
Lord’s 33ay, from dancing-, archery, leaping, or vaulting, — from having 
May-games, Whitsoii-ales, morrice-dances, — in short he protected, hy 
his royal authority, what would have rtmdorod the religious services 
of the Lord’s Day useless, and would have made that day a day of 
rioting and dcbauehcry. Yet, that lie might seem to be actuated hy 
pious motives, he employed this indulgence, so shocking to a truly re- 
ligious mind, as a nujans to insure allcudance upon divine worship : 
for the amusements which ho countenanced were to bo enjoyed only hy 
such as had been present in their own parish churches/^ 

This act of his Majesty was rogaiMled with much uneasiness hy 
many of tlio 15nglish clergy, who droadeil that it would he extended 
to the whole kingdom. Numbers resolved that tlicy Avould disobey, 
and the Lord Mayor of London even arrested the King’s carriages, 
wliich, upon a Sunday, wci-e passing through the city. His Majesty 
was at length induced not to persist in setting his authority in oppo- 
sition to sound reason, and to the practice of the purest times of the 
Catholic Church ; and little more attention was i)aid to this matter 
till it was unhappily revived in the time of Charles, and increased the 
discontent, whi(di every conscieni ions sacrifice should liave heeii made 
to remove. f Tlio iiitelligoiico of fclic King’s proclamation was soon con- 
voyed to Scotland, and it could not fail to impress the ministers W’ho 
had resisted tlio protonsions of Janies, with the conviction, th.at, in 
doing so, lliey had indeed served the cause for which, in the love of 
trutli, they contended and sufiercd.”J 

1 have inserted this narrative of events formerly related at greater 
length (see pp. 11 1 d sc'j.), for the purpose of commenting on several 
points which it is ditlieiilt to pass over in silence. The reader who re- 
memhors what was said coueerning the Book of Sports in a previous 
]Kirt of this volume, will ho struck witli the ingenious and not very 
candid colouring which Dr Cook has here given to the whole aflair. 
In the first jdace, ho gives us no inlimation of the fact mentioned in 
the document itself, that the people of Lancashire had complained 
to the King- of the ohstniction of their accustomed recreations on 
Sunday hy the riiriians — a reasonable complaiiit, wliich loudly called 
for i-edross. This represcutation of theirs, wliich, as we saw, natu- 
rally found a willing seconder in Jauic^-s own deliberate opinion of 
the utility of popular recreations, is studiously kept out of view hy 
l.)r Cook ; and instead of it he substitutes his own mere cotijedurCy 
that “ perhiifs to console himself for having been thwarted in making 
ecclesiastical regulations for J>cotland,” he declared his pleasin*o in the 
manner referred to. — fSecoiidly, it is foolish or unfair to confound, as 
Dr Co(»k does, such healthful and inuocout recreations as the Declara- 
tion specifies, Avith that “ rioting and debauchery” which in fiict they 
Avoro c.vpreiish/ intcuded t:o supersede; for one of the iiiconveiiieucos spe- 

^ “ Collior's Keel. Hist., vol. ii., p. 711, 71i2. Itiipiu's Hist, of Knglnnd, vol. 
li., p. 194, 105. Ciildei^vootl’s History, p. (>8(3. Wodrow s iViJSS., a’oI. iii., in 
Life of Spottisvvoode. ]>. 09.*' 

t (^iUicr and i^ipin, as last quoted. Note by Tindal to p, 198 of Uapin s 
second volume. Neal's History of the ruritans. vol. ii. p. 114. llo.*’ 

J History of the Oh arch of Scotland, by George ('ooU, H.!)., vol. ii., pp. 
281 283. 'Kdinbuvgb, 1815. 
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cified in the Declaration, and thereby proposed to bo removed, is, 
that this prohibition (by tlio Puritans) barrotli the common ami 
moaner sort of people from using such exorcises as may make their 
bodies more able for war when Ilis Majesty or liis successors shall 
have occasion to use thorn, and in place thereof acts up tipplina and fdthp 
drunicrnnesfi, and breeds a number of idle and diseontentod spoochos 
in their ale-houses : Dor when shall the common people havi^ leave 
to exercise, if not upon the Sundays and holy-days, seeing they must 
apply their labour and wiii their living in all working-days 
AVliotlicr such exercises as the King favoured, or tippling and lilthy 
drunkenness, or even the political discussions wliicb he disliked in the 
ale-houses, Avore most calculated to “render llio jvligioiis services of 
the Lord’s Day useless,” I leave to tbe judgmc'nt of the reader. — 
Thirdly, Dr Cook ascribes to the King a base hypocritical motive, for 
Avhich there is not a shadow of pretext : it was, forsootb, in order 
“ that he micfht stem to he actuated hi/ pious motives f that dames “em- 
ployed this indulgence as a means to insure attendance u])ou Divine 
worsliip.” 1 cannot think that had so sensible a Avriler as Dr Cook 
perused Avith care the Declaiation itself, he could have Avritten so un- 
fairly ; for its Avords sIigav that this part of tbe measure was <li(*tafed 
by Avbat must bo alloAved to ha\o Ixmui tlio very natural desire to dis- 
courage sectaries from deserting tbe services of the Cbiircb of Avhicli 
the King Avas legally tbe ITea<l. lie barred from the lilHudy given 
toothers all kuoivn who abstained from coming to Divine 

scvAice, being therefore nuAvortbv of any lawful recreation afnn* the 
service, that would not lirsi come to the church and sei've 0(»d 
and as for those “ Avho, Ihongh conform in religion, had not been 
present ill the church at the service of Cod, before their going to 
the said recreations,” and to whom the recreations were “ in likt^sort 
prohibited,” is it an (»verstrclch of charily to believe that James 
thought the service ol' God as excellent an employment for one jiart 
of Sunday, as recreations were for another i The vocnaitions, no doubt, 
are “shocking to a truly religious mimr* Avliich has been trained to 
regard them as sinful, hut to other religious minds are not more shock- 
ing than the desecration of Christmas or Cuod Fridap (so otfensivo to 
the generality of “ truly religious minds” in England), is to religions 
minds ill Presbyterian »Scotlaml. ]3r Cook thinks that in th<*se jiro- 
ceedings the King Avas “ sotting his autliority in opposition to sound 
reason this is a matter of opinion, about Avliicli it is ailowahlo to 
differ. Ilis statement that the King acted in opposition lo “ the 
practice of the purest times of the Catholic Cliurcli,” raises two 
questions : AVlnm v:cre tliose purest times ? and Avhat harm Avas there 
in acting contraiy to tlio practice of even the purest times, if ho liad, 
as some tliink, pond reason to do so ? If tlio first three centuries of tin* 
Christian Church are to 1)0 reckoned tlu^ purest, it might liave puzzled 
Dr Cook to prove that the recreations protected by King James Avere 
excluded from “ the practice” wliich then prevailed. Jf proof exists, 
let those bring it forward avIio can. 1 wish, iTiorcover, that some- 
body Avould tliroAV light upon the story— borrowed by Dr Cook from 
Rapin’s annotator, who adduces for it only the miserable authority 
of Arthur Wilson (concerning whom see onte^ p. MG-7) in Kennet’s 
collection, aoI. ii., p. 709— about the Lord Mayor arrosh'ng the King’s 
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carriages when passing througli Loudon on a Sunday. By virtue of 
what law could tho Lord Mayor of London prevent tin? King’s car- 
riages from trav<j]ling at any tiino along the King’s higliway 

Tho roi)uhlication of the Book of Sports by Charles I., and tho pro- 
ceedings consequent upon that measure, occasioned a flood of theo- 
logical controversy about tlie Sabbath, in the course of which a vast 

* Dr Ifetherington, speaking oftlie revival of the liof)k of Sports by Charles 
I., says that notwithstanding the employment of both power and guile, the 
people, in a great many instances, refused to torn Go*Vs appoinicd times, of holy 
rest into periods of Popish or heathen 8atumaUaJ*^—(^The Christian Sabbath eon-- 
sidered in its Various Asp/ects, p. 283.) When, where, and by whom n ero the 
people required to engage in Sunday sports on the occasion referred to ? Tlie 
evidence fornmrly adduced on the subject {l>p. Id6 -148) apiieuns to shew con- 
clusively, that the object of the J >eclai’ation called the Hook of Sjiorts was not 
the imposition of sports upon the peo]>lc, but merely the protection of such ns 
were themselves desirous to enjoy their accustomed Sunday recreations, against 
the lawless and oppressive interference of the Puritans ; and since the pages 
referred to were printed, I have had tlie satisfaction of observing that Southey, 
who had taffen what seems to l)e the very rarely taken trouble to read the 
Book of Sports (for T find a considerable extract from it in his Common- Place 
Jiooh, 1849, p. 18), regards the matter prccis(?Iy as iny own researclies had 
led me to do. In liis Book of the Church, ch. xvii, j)- 447, 4th etJ., writing of 
i\'*'*’*bishop Laud, he says : — At the same time he was loudly arraigned for pro- 
faneness, because the King, as his father Jiad done before him, published a De- 
claration authorising lawful sports on Sundays, in optjositlon to the Sabba- 
tarian notions witli which the Puritans were possessed. These factious people, 
although impatient of any observances which the institutions of -their country 
enjoined [for which I do not blame them, whatever Southey may have done], 

were willing to have imposed upon themselves and others obligations far more 
burthenaomo : they* would have taken Closes for their lawgiv«5r, so ill did they 
understand the spirit of the Gospel; and they adopted the rabbinical supex'stl- 
tioiis concerning fhe fc^abbath, overlooking or being ignorant that the JSabbath 
was intended to he not Joss a day of recreation than of I’cst, 

‘"'The motives for this Declaration were unohjectionably good ; but the just 
liberty which in hapjner times, and under pi*oper parochial discipline, would 
have been in all respects useful, proved injurious in tho then distempered state 
of public feeling. It displeased the well-intentioned part of tho Calvinised 
Clergy, and it was abused in officious triunq)]! by those who were glad of an 
opportunity for insulting tho professors of a sour and dismal morality.*' ' 

An illustration of f^iis con<diiding remark is afforded by ancxti-act from Bax- 
ter, inserted ante, p. 143. 

In reference to the exposure formerly given of some gross misrepresentations 
in Wilson's Historit of the Life and Jlehra of King James and in order to put 
modern compilers furlhcr on their guard against believing too readily the 
party writers of the reign of Charles I., I shall here extract the account given by 
JlusliAVorth in the preface to his first volume, of the tricks which then abound- 
ed. ‘^Posterity,'' says he, “ should know that some durst write the truth ; whilst 
other men's fancies wtire more busy tliaii their hands, forging relations, build- 
ing and battering castles in the air ; publishing speeches as spoken in Parlia- 
ment which were never spoken there; printing Declarations which were neve:' 
passed; relating battles which were never fought, and victories which were 
never obtained ; dispersing letters which were never writ by the authors ; tt»- 
gether with many such contrivances, to abet a part}* or interest. Pndet hccc op- 
probria, ftiicli practices, and tlie experience I had thereof, and the impossihiPty 
for any man in after-ages to ground a true history, by relying on the printed 
pamphlets in our days which passed the press whilst it was without control, 
obliged me to all the pains and charge I have been at for many years together, to 
make a great collection ; and whilst things wore fresh in memory, to separate 
truth from falsehood, things real from things fictitious or imaginary.’' — (P. iii.) 

X 
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diversity of opinions were maintained. The leading varieties are 
stated in a tabular form by Fuller and Dr Owen presents the fol- 
lowing instructive summary of the debated questions, in bis First 
Exereitaimi concerninff the Dtvy of Sacred liest : — 

“ The controversies,” says he, “ about the Sabbath (as wo call it 
at present for distinction’s saho, and to determine the subject of our 
discourse), Avliich have been publicly jigitated, arc universal as to all 
its concerns. Neither name nor thing is by all agreed on; for 
whereas most Christians acknowledge (we may say all, for those by 
lyhoni it is denied are of no weight, nor scarcti of any number), that a 
day on one account or other in the hebdomadal i*evolution of time, is to 
bo set apart to the public worship of trod, yet how that day is to be 
called, is not agrecal amongst them. Neither is it granteil, that 
it hath any name allixed to it by any such means, that should cause 
it justly to be preferred to any other that men should arbitrarily 
consent to call it by. Tln^ names which have been, and amongst 
some are still in use for its denotation and distinction, are the seventh 
day, the Sabbath, the Jjord’s day, the first day of the week, Sunday ; 
so Avas the day now commonly observed called of old by the trrecians 
and Romans, before the introduction of ndigious worship into it. 
And this name some still retain, as a thing indilforent ; others sup- 
pose it W'cro better to let it fall into utter disuse. 

The controversies about the tiling itself arc various, and respect 
all the concerns of the day inquired aftc?r. Nolliing that relates to 
it, no part of its respect to the worship of Clod, is admitted by all un- 
contended about. For it is debated amongst all sorts of persons — 

1. Whether any part oftime be naturally and morally to be sepa- 
rated and set apart to the solemn worshij) of ( lod ; or which is the same, 
whether it be a natural and moral <Iuty to separate any part of time 
in any revolution of it, unto divine service. I moan, so as it should 
be stated and fixed in a pei iodical revolution ; otherwise to say, that 
God is solemnly to be Avurshipped, and yet that no time is required 
thereunto, is an open contradiction. 

2. Whether such a time suiiposed, be absolutely and originally 
moral, or made so by positive command, suited niito general principles, 
and intimations of nature. And under •this ciiisideration also, a 
part oftime is called moral metonymically from the duty of its ob- 
seiwance. 

“ 3. Wlietber on supposition of some part of time so designed, tlie 
space or quantity of it have its determination or limitulion morally; 
or merely by biAv positive or arliitrary. For the observance of some 
part of time may be moral, and the quota pars arbitrary. * 

“ 4. Whether every law positive of the Old Testament wove abso- 
lutely ceremonial, or whether tlie.ro may not be a bnv moral positive, 
as given to, and binding on all mankind ; Ibougli not absolutely 
Avritten in the heart of man by nature ; that is, Avhetber tbero bo no 
morality in any laAV, but Avhat is a part of tlic laAv of creation. 

“ 5. Whether the institution of the seventh-day Sabhatli was 
from the beginning of the world, and before the fall of man, or 
whether it were first appointed when the Israelites came into the 


* Church History, B. xi., Cent, jcvii., § 33. 
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wilderness. This in itself is only a matter of fact ; yet such, as 
whereon the dctorminaition of the point of right, as to the universal 
ohligation unto, the observance of such a day, doth much depend ; and 
therefore hath the investigation and true stating of it, been much 
laboured in and after, by learned men. 

6. Upon a supposition of the institution of the Sabbath from the 
beginning, wliether the additions made, and observances annexed unto 
it at the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, with the ends wherounto it 
was then designed, and the uses wlmreunto it was employed, gave unto 
the seventh day a now state distinct from what it had before ; although 
naturally tho same day was continued as before. For if they did so, 
that now state of the day seems only to be taken away under the New 
Testament ; if not, tho day itself seems to be abolished ; fur that some 
change is made therein, from what was fixed under the Judaical eco- 
nomy, cannot modestly be <lenied. 

“ 7. Whether in tlio fourth commandment, there be a foundation of 
a distinction botweou a seventh day in general, or one day in seven ; 
and that seventh day wlii(di was the same iiuniericaliy and 2)recisely 
from the fouiubition of tho world. For whereas an obligation unto 
the strict observance of lliat day precisid}^ is, as wc shall throve, plainly 
taken away in the Cfospol ; if the distinction intimated be not allowed, 
tlicrc can be nothing remaining obligatory unto us in that command, 
whilst it is supposed that that day is at all required tfeerein. TIeuee, 

‘‘ 8. It is especially inquired, wliether a seventh day, or one day in 
seven, or in the hebdomadal cycle, be to be observed holy unto the 
Lord, on the account of the fourth commandment. 

9, Whether under tlie New Testament all religious observance 
of days ])e so taken away, us that tliere is no divine obligation remain- 
ing for tlie observance of any one day at all; but tliat, as all days are 
alike in tbeniselves, so are they equally free to bo disposinl of, and 
used by us, as occasion shall require. For if the observance of one 
day ill seven be not founded in the law of nature, expressed in tho 
original positive command concerning it ; and if it he not st^ated 
morally in the fourtli cummandnieiit ; it is certain tliat tho neces- 
sary observance of it is now taken away. 

“ 10. On the other extreme, whether the seventh day from the 
creation of the world, or the last day of the week, be to be observed 
precisel}’^ under the New Testament by virtue of tho fourth command- 
ment, and no other. The assertion hereof supposetli tliat our Lord 
Jesus Christ, tho Lord of the Sabbath,*'^ hath neither changed nor re- 
formed any thing iii or about the religious observance of a holy day of 
rest unto the Lord ; whence it fcdlows, that such an observance can be 
no part or act of evangelical worship properly so called, but only a 
moral duty of the law. 

“ 11. Whether on the supposition of a non-obligation in tho law 
unto the obsorvaiico of tho seventh day precisely, and of a new day to 
be observed weekly under the Now Testament, as the Sabbath of the 
Lord, on what ground it is so to he observed — 

“ 12. Whether of the fourth commandment ns unto one day in 

* Ilore a, proper use is made of the phrase “ Lord of the Sabbath f ’ very dif- 
ferently from the practice of our modern Sabbatarians, adverted to ante, pp. 160, 
247. 

X 2 
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seven, or only as unto some i)art or portion of time, or whether 
without any rospoct unto that eommaiul as purely ceronionial. Fur 
granting, as most ilo, the nerossityof the ohsorvaneo of sueli a day, yet 
some say, that it hatli no respoet at all to the fourth doealogieal precept, 
which is totally and ahsolutcly abolished with the residue of Mosaical 
iiistitutioiis ; others, that there is yet roinaiiiing in it an obligation 
unto the sacred so])aration of some portion of our time unto the 
solemn service of tied, but iudeterinined ; and some that it yet pre- 
cisoly requires tlio saiictilicatioii of one day in sovoji/'* 

“ 13. If a day bo so to ])o observed, it is iii(|nired, on what ground, or 
by what authority, there is an alleration made from the day oliserved 
under the Old Testament, iintu that now in use ; that is, from the last t(» 
the first day of the week : whether was this translation of ilio sohmia 
worship of (rod made hy Christ ami liis apostles, or by tlio primi- 
tive cluircb. For the same day might liavo been still eontinuod, 
though the duty of its observance might have heeii fixed on a new 
reason and fuundatioii. For altliough our Lord Jesus Christ totally 
abolished the old solemn worship required hy the law of command- 
ments contained in or<linanct‘S, and hy his own authority introduced 
a new law of worshij) aci:ording to institutions of his own, yet might 
obedience unto it in a solemn manner have been fixed unto the fonm-r 
day. 

“ l-l. If tliis^voro (lone ]>y the authority ol* Christ ami liis apostles, 
or be supposed so to be, then it is imjuired, whether it were 
done by the express iustitution of a new day, or by a directive ex- 
ample, sullicioiit to design a particular day, no iustitutiini of a u;‘V, 
day bedng needful. For if we shall suppose that llioj‘c is no oldiga- 
tion unto the obsoi vam^c of one day in seven imlisponsahly abiding on 
us, from the morality of the fourth (roiumaml, we must have an ex- 
press institution of a new day, or the authority of it is not divine ; 
ami on the suppfjsition that that is so, no sucli institution is necessary, 
nor can he pnqiorly made, as to the whole naturi^ of it. 

15. If this aIt(‘ration of tlio day W(n*e introduced !)y (he jirimitive 
church ; then ii is inrjuirc:d, whether the cijiitinuance of ihe obser- 
vance of one day in si^veii be nec(.‘ssary or not. For what was ajipointed 
thereby, seems to be no fartlnn- obligatoi*y unip the churches of 
succeeding ages, than ihoir conceruiiient lies in the occasions and 
reasons of their dcderniinations. 

‘‘ 16. If the continuance of one day in seven, for the solemn worsliiji 
of God, bo esteemed necessary in the pr(*sent state of the church, 
then, whether tlio continuance of that now in genei'al use, iiaimdy tin; 
first day of tlio w’oek, b(3 necessary or not ; or Avlietlier it may not be 
laAvfully changed to some other day. And sundry otlier the like in- 
quiries arc made about tlie original institution, nature, use, and con- 
tinuance of a day of sacred r(*st unto the I^ord. 

Moreover, amongst tlioso wd)o do grant tliat it is mjc(!.ssary, and 
that indispensably so, as to the pre.scnt church-state, which is umUu* 

^ Ilowc^ompletoly and happily we are delivered IVoin the necf««.sity of attend- 
ing to these scholastic subtilties about the degree of efiicacy still remaining in 
the Fourth CornmandiTiont, by the jdain dictate of common sense, that the Mosaic 
Law, having beeji promulgated to the -lews only (antp., p. 101), is in»t, end 
never was, ohligatory on the Uejitiles! 
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pn obligation from whoncc-evor it arise, neither to alter nor omit the 
observance of a day every week for the public worship of God, 
wherein a cessation from labour, and a joint attendance unto the 
most solemn duties of religion, are required of us ; it is not agreed, 
whether the day itself, or the separation of it to its proper use and 
end, he any part in itself of divine worship, or he so merely relatively, 
witli respect unto the duties to be performed therein. And as to 
those duties themselves, they are not only variously represented, but 
groat contention hath been about them, and the manner of their 
pcrforniauces, as likewise coiiccrning the causes and occasions which 
may dispense with our attendance unto tlicm. Indeed herein lies 
secretly the and princii)al cause of all the strife that 

hath been, and is in the world about this matter. Men may teach 
tlie doctrine of a Sabbatical rest on what principles they please, de- 
duce it from what o)*iginal they think good, if they plead not for an 
exactness of duty in its obsovvance ; if they enjoin not a religious 
careful attendance on the worship of God, in public and private, on 
tho consciences of otiior men ; if they require not a watchfulness 
against all diversions and avocations from tlie duties of the day ; they 
may do it without much fear of opposition.^ For all tho concern- 
moiits of doctrines and opinions which tend unto practice are regu- 
lated thereby, ami oiiibraccd or rejected, as the practice jileaseth or 
displeaseth that they lead unto* 

“ Lastly : On a precise supposition that the observance of such a 
day is necessary upon divine precept or institution, yet there is a 
controversy remaining, about fixing its pi’opcr l.>ounds as to its be- 
ginning and ending. For some would have this day of rest mea- 
sured by tho first constitution and limitation of time, nnto a day from 
the croatiou ; namely from the cveuiiig of the day preceding unto its 
own ; as the evening and tho morning were said to be THN DV 
‘ one day,’ Gen. i. o. Others admit only of that proimriion of time, 
whjch is ordinarily designed to our labour on six days of the week ; 
that is, from its own moruiiig to its own evening, with the interposi- 
tion of such diversions as our labour on other days doth admit and 
require. 

Among all tliesIS perplexing varieties of opinion, one had tlie good 
fortune to be preferred l»y the divines who assembled at AVcstiiiinster ; 
and to this chance the iScottish rreshyterians have ever since been 
indebted for the advantage or disadvantage of regarding that variety 
as God's truth.j; But to those who think themselves as competent 

^ ^riio applo of aisconl. 

t Prolimiiiiiry Kxcroitati nis to rixposition of the KpiPtle to the Ilehrows, 
eil. 1S40, ])p. G03 606 ; iixorc. xxxvi., § 4, 5, 6. — Tlie Exerei tat ions on tJie 
iSabbatli originally piiblishetl .<i?jiarutclu, in 1672. JSee rciiuirks iq^oii them 
in Orino’s liile of 0^^en, pp. 267-li70. 

J Tho iloetrim; of the Westminster Confession about the Sabbath is as fol- 
lows ‘‘ As it is of the law of nature that, in goiuual, a due proportion of time be 
set apart for the worshij) oi' (!od, so in liis word, by a positive, moral, and per- 
petual eoiniiiandmont, binding all men in all ages, be hath particularly ap- 
])ointed one day in seven for a Sabbath to be kept hedy iinlo him, which, from 
the beginning of tlie world to the resurrcclion of C'lirist, was tho last day of the 
week, and from the resurrection of iUirist was changed into the lirst day of the 
week, whieh in Scripture is called the Lord's l>ay, and is to be continued to the 
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judges of the teaching of Scripture about a Day of Sacred Rost as 
the Puritan divines of the seventeenth century were, and who have 
found reason to interpret it differently, it cannot but seem preposter- 
ous to be imperiously told at railway meetings (as wo half-yearly are 
in Scotland), that in opposing the Sabbatarian notions of those di- 
vines, which aro nowise the more infallibly true because they are held 
also by the Puritans of the present day, the standard of rebellion is 
raised against the Supremo Being himself. They will agree with Dr 
Owen in thinking that “nothing is more nauseous than magisterial 
dictates in sacred things, without an evnleut deduction and confirma- 
tion of assertions from Scripture testimonies. Some men,” says ho, 
“ write as if they w ore inspired or dreamed that they had obtained to 
themselves a Pythagorean reverence. Their wrifiinjs are fall of stroag 
anihoriiafiee ati.^erfioitu argaing the good opinion fheg hare of themselves^ 
U'hich r H'ish did not inelnde an et/aal contempt of others. But any thing 
may he easily affirmed y and as easily rejected.'''" 

is it possible for any impartial person who can and does thinh upon 
the sulyect, to believe that if Jesus Christ had intended to impose upon 
his disciples the duty of observing the first day of the w eek cither as 
a Sabbath or as a day of worship, he world not hare en joined this o/j- 
servaneCy and ta.hn care that his injanction should he recorded? Would 
he have left room for endless disputations among even the most learned 
and truth-loving of his followers, about a matter so important to all, 
and respecting w'liich (ho illiterate as well as (he leariie<l might have 
expocti'd to find no difliculty in ascertaining the (ruth? Yet the 
acute Dr (Bveu, unstaggored by the absence of a recorded command, 
or by St Paurs express sanction of the esteeming of every day alike, f 

end of the world as the, Christian Sabhath. This Sabbath is then kept holy 
unto tlie Fjord, when men, after a due preparing of their liearts, and ordering 
of their common aUairs before-Iiand, do not onl y observe fi indy rest all the day 
from their own works, Avords, ajul thoughts nbout their wordly employments 
and recreations, but also are taken up the whole tinn* in the public and prh'ate 
exercises of his worship, t'lnd in tin* duties of necessity and mercy.'* — 

Confc,^sio-ih of Faith, chap. 21, sections 7 an4l 8. .See also the Larger Catechism, 
Q. i 15- 121, and Shorter (.'atechism, Q. 57- 62.) 

“ This account,*’ says br Cook, “ of the obligation of the Christian iSabbath, 
and of the mode of keeping it, is founded altogether upon the idea that, with 
the exception of the change of day, the Fourth (.V>iiimandment is binding upon 
Christians; and the j^assages of Scripture Avhich the framers of the (’oiifession 
adduce in support of their views, are those which were applicable to the Jewish 
Sabbath, none, indeed, being contained in the ^Ncav Testament, the notion which 
they are urged to support not having, as has been observed, appeared in the 
Ohristfan Church till a considerable period after the introduction of (.'hristi- 
anity.’’ — {^(Jeneral anO. JJhbjrlcal Viciv of Chriatifniiti/, vol. ii. 2>. 316.) 

* Op. cit. 1 ). 607, § 8. 

t The only passage in which Dr Owen rccogniscjs tlie existence of Uoin. xiv, 
is this: — We have the like comiiion consent that whatever in the institution 
and observance of the Sabbath under the Old M’estairient, was^jeciiiiar unto that 
state of the Church, either in its own nature, or iu its use and signification, or 
in its manner of observance, is taken away by virtue of those rules, lioin. xiv. 
6; Gal. iv. 10; Col. ii. 16, 17.” — (Kcerr. xxxix., § 29, p. 723.) After W'hat 
was said formerly about Kom. xiv, 5 fseo p. 58), it is hardly necessary to 
state that 1 consider Dr Owen’s omission to look this ^lassage fairly in the lace, 
as a tacit avowal that he could not encounter it, anti a jiroof that ho had too 
much honesty and self-respect to substitute bluster for argument. 
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—and after coming to the conclusion “ that the Mosaic Sabbath and 
the manner of its observance is under the gospel utterly taken 
away,”* — finds it possible to deduce from the ordinary fanciful 
grounds (such as, that “ on this day our Lord Jesus Christ rested from 
his works in and by his resurrection,” and thattliis “ indication of the 
gospel day of rest and worship was embraced by the apostles”), the 
conclusion that the observance of the weekly Sabbath, which he main- 
tains to be an institution founded on “ the law of our creation, rein- 
forced in the Decalogue, the summary representation of that great 
original law,” ^s* “ a moral duty^ which hy divine authority is translated 
unto another day.^"^ 

Just a year before the publication of Owen’s work on the Day of 
Sacred Rest, Baxter produced his Treatise on the same subject, men- 
tioned in. a previous page.J In the preface he mentions that the 
X'cason of his writing it was the necessity and request of some very 
upright, godly persons, who are lately fallen into doubt or error, in 
point of the JSabljath-day ; conceiving-, that because the fourth com- 
luandment was written in stone, it is wholly uncliangeahle, and con- 
sequently the Scv(3uth-day Sabbath in force, and that tlie Jjord’s-day 
is not a day separated hy God to holy worship. I knew,” says he, 

that there was enough written on this subject long ago; But, 1. 
Much of it is in Latin. 2. Some writings which prove the al3rogation 
of the Jewish Sabbath, do withal treat so loosely of the I^ovd’s-day, 
as that they require a confutation in the latter, as well as a commen- 
dation for the former. 3. Some arc so large, that the persons that I 
write for, will hardly be brought to read them. 4. Alost go upon 
those grounds, which I take to bo less clear ; and build so much more 
than 1 can do on the fourth commandment and on many passages of 
the Old Testament, and plead so much for the old sabbatical notion 
and rest, that I fear this is the chief occasion of many people’s errors ; 
who when they find tliemselves in a wood of ditlicullies, and nothing 
plain and convincing tliat is pleaded with them, do therefore think it 
safest to stick to the old JcAvish Sabbath. The friends and acquaint- 
ance of some of these persons importimiiig me to take the jilaiuest 
and nearest way to vsatisfy such honest doubters, 1 have here done it 
according to my judgment : not contending against any that go another 
way to Avork, but tliiiikiiig myself that this is very clear and satisfac- 
tory ; viz. to proA'c, 1. Tliat Christ did commission his apostles to 
teach us all things which he commanded, and to settle ordm’s in his 
church. 2. And that ho gave them his Spirit to enable them to do 

^ Op. cit. p. 706; Kxerc. xxxviii., § 18. 

t lb.; and lOxerc. xxxix. § 9, 10. — It is startling to find n writer so eminent 
and so modern as Or Owen cliiiracterising the Copern iciiu System ns “ the late 
hypothesis fixing the sun as in the centre of the world, built on fallibU pkeno- 
mcnay and advanced bif rntnuj arbitrary prC:iur$\ptioii9y AOAIXST EVIDENT TES- 
TIMONIES OF 8ciUPTfJHE, and reasons as probable, as any which are produced m 
its confirmation^'' — {A\ierc, xxxvi., § 10, p. 030.) These remarkable words 
were published thirty years after tlie death of Oalileo, and as many after the 
birth of Newton, wJio for three years had been lecturing at Cambridge as the 
successor of Dr Isaac Harrow ! 

X See aniOt p. 121. Its title is “ The Divine Appointment of the Lord's Day, 
proved; as a Separated Day for Holy IVorship, especially in the Church- As- 
semblies : and consequently tlie Cessation of the Seventh-day Sabbath. 1671.” 



all tills mtallilily, by bringing all liis words to tboir roinoinbrancc, 
and by loading them into all truth. 3. And tliat his apostles by this 
Spirit did (h facto separate tho Lord’s-day for holy worshij), espoidally 
in chiireh-assemblies, and declared the cessation of the Jewish Sab- 
baths. 4. And that as this change had tbo very same author as the 
holy Scriptures (the Holy Gliost in the apostles), so that fact hath tho 
same Icind of proof, that wo have of tho canon and tho integrity and 
micorruptnoss of tho particular Scripture-books and loxts: and that, 
if so much Scripture as mentionoth tho keeping of the Lonr.s-day, 
expounded by the consent and practice of the universal Church from 
the days of the apostles, (all keeping this day as holy, without tho 
dissent of any one sect, or single person, that I romoinber to have read 
of), 1 say, if history Avill not fully prove tho point of fact, that this 
day was kept in the apostles" times, and consequently by tlicir ap- 
pointment, thou the same proof will not serve to evince that any text 
of Scripture is canonical, and uncorriipted ; nor can w (3 think that 
any thing in the world, that is past, can have liistorical pi’oolV’^- 

The third propositi(ui hero eniimeratod is evijhmtly the one on 
which the whole question turns; and although ilr Oriiio ])ronoiinccs 
it to he satisfactorily established hy Uaxtor, tlie first half of it is one 
which, as we have seen, cannot ho so easily defended as confidently 
uttored.j 

^ J3axter a \\''oi‘ks, vol. xiii., p. 3G5. See also Jlaxteriana:, Part iii., 

p. 74. 

t “ I am fully satisfied/’ says Mr Ormo, tliat the ground taken in Maxtor's 
work is the only scriptural and satislactory ground of tho divine obligation 
of this sacred day. It places it correctly on the ftM)ting of a Xcw-Testainent 
ordinance; while it does not deprive it of all that supi)ort from thci analogy of 
the original appointment of a day of rest, and of the Alosaicul institution, which 
it may pi’operly have. ITnless we reason from tlie recorded ex‘:iin]>le of tlie 
apostles and primitive f'hristians, and regard that example as not less hindiiig 
than apostolic precept, wo shall iind very little authority for most of the ordi- 
nances of Pliristianity."’— (A/Vc of Bn.Uer, p. i>70.) 

The principles here assumed, —1. That tin* ai)o.stolic proce])ts, to wliomsoever 
and in what circumstances soever given, are universally binding on (’hristians ; 
and, 2. That the (ixample of tin* apostles is ns binding as their precepts,— are 
in my opinion orroinious, and must lead into endless perplexity those who con- 
sistently hold and practise them. With Ostorvald I believe, that it is a great 
fault not to expound the Scripture according to the true scope; of it. and to ap- 
ply all tlifit it contains to all sorts of persons without distinction’- (oarc, p. Idd) : 
and witli lUsliop AN^al.son, that the apostles might, for the sake of gaining the 
Jews to rhristiaiiity, have a j*espect in a great many particulars to the forms 
of the Jewish ,Synag«>giie, wliich are in no wise bimliiig Thrisf bins of later 

ages'" p. 121)^. — Hishop 'I’aylor had jjrcviously taktm up this ground, in 

\\m Liherty ffj Brojthd-yitty, Srclioji xviii., ^ 23, w her(* he says that “actions 
apostol icaUare not always rules for ever ; it miglU be tit tor them to *lo it 7 »r«> 
lor.o Kl as divers others of theU* institutions, but yet no engagement 

past thence upon following ag(;s ; for it might be* convenient at that time, in the 
new spring of Thrislianity, and till they h.'id engaged a considerable party, by 
that means to make them parties against the (i entiles' suja.'rstition, and by way 
of pro-occupation to ascertain them to their own st;ct wln.'n tliey came to bo 
men; or for some other reason not transmitted to us, because tin; question of 
fact itself is not sufliciently determined.’’ Advice or precepts given to a par- 
ticular Church in particular circumstances was no doubt very iifc to be followed 
by those to whom it was addressed; but how far we ought to follow it — nay, 
wht‘ther we viay do so with propriety is a question for ourf^elves to judge 
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“ I much pity and wonder/’ adds Baxter, at those godly men, 
who arc so much for stretching the words of Scripture, to a sense that 

of. Most of the recorded teaching of the Apostles was addressed to Jews, living 
under the Mosaic law ; and tJie application to the Gentiles, of arguments and 
pj’ecepts grounded upon that law, has overlaid the religion of Christ with 
such a mass of corruptions that its lustre has been lamentably obscured, and 
soiiietirnos wellnigh extinguished. As for the teaching of elcsus, every word of 
it was spoken to the Jews — and this by One who was himself a Jew, complying, 
as his hearers did, with the law of Moses (ante^ p. 166j, and enjoining upon 
them the j)unctual observance of its precepts, not only in their true and rational 
S]>irit, but even (it would seem) as interpi*eted by the living authorities whose 
personal cliaracter he was accustomed so freely to censure. “ TJie scribes and 
the Pharisees sit in Moses’ scat. All therefen-e whatsoever they bid you ob- 
serve, that observe and do ; but do not ye after their works : for they say, and 
do not.”- (Matt, xxiii. 2, 3.) Hence, if Jesus Imd enforced upon his country- 
men the duty of keeping holy the Salibath (which we have no account of his 
having ever done — the whole of his recorded tcachijig about ►Sal)bath-observance 
being the inculcation of tlie fact that, as a positive or ceremonial duty, it ought 
to give place to uujral duty whenever the two came into competition), — if, Jesus 
r say, lunl enforced obedience to the Sabbath-law upon his countrymen, no in- 
junctions about it, given by him to men -subject to tlie Mosaic law, would have 
been applicable to us, on whom, as J have shewn, that law is in no degree bind- 
ing. ^\nd as for his custom of going into the synagogues to instruct thepeoi)le 
who used to assemble there on the seventh day of the week for the purpose of 
hearing expositions of their law, and jierhaps of worshipping together, how can 
tliat examphi tend to shew that we, who are not instructors like him, ought to 
resort to ineoting-houscs upon the,;ir^« day of the week ? 

Aftei- the ascension of Jesus, his apostles, we know, continued, as Jews, to 
observe the seventh-day Sabbath, along with other Jewish ceremonies and cus- 
toms, whether of Idosaic or of later origin. In the words of Dr Campbell, 

They punctually attended both the synagogue-worship (Acts ix. 20; xiii. 5, 
14, &c. ; xiv. 1; xvii. 1, 2, 17 ; xviii. 4), and the temple-service, as we learn 
from the Acts of the Apostles (Acts ii. 46; iii. 1; xxi. 26; xxii. 17 ; xxiv. 18), 
notwithstanding that the nation had openly rejected and crucihed the Alessiah, 

. . . Jfor does it appear that they desisted from this conformity, till the Jews, 
by a sentence of excommunication, compelled them to desist, as our Lord had 
predicted. (John xvi. 2.)*’ — (Dr Campbeirs Senaons^ ed. 1812, p. 48; sermon 
on the »Spirit of the Gospel.) ]^lust we then follow the “ example” of the 
apostles, by observing the Jewish f:?abbath / or must we consider church-attend- 
ance to be our duty, becuuse. the apostles followed the custom (which, however 
useful, was not aijpointed by Moses,) of attending synagogue-meetings, where 
they found the same opportunities which their Master had taken advantage of, 
for preaching his religion to the Jews ? AVith resp(*ct to the first day of the 
week, it is enough to repeat that in the whole compass of the New Testament 
there is not so much as a hint of their preachimj or tvorshippina statedly, 
with more than usual solemnity, on that day ; and just as little of their observ- 
ing it as a Sabbath, instead of tlie day appointed by the I'ourtli Commandment. 
As formerly mentioned (p. 59), the example of Paul gives countenance to 
vravtdliiig on Sunday, if my iiiterpretaLion of Acts xx. 7 -11 is correct. In 
that interpretation 1 liave the concurrence of Di* Wardlaw, in his Discourses on 
the Sabbath, p. 93. 

I Jut although, upon these principles, wo shall, as Mr Ormc says truly, hud in 
the New Testament “ very little authority for most of the ordinances of Chris- 
tiaiiity,” and none at all for the so-called Christian ordinance of a tirst-day 
iSabbath - and although Jesus gave his followers no commandment to engage, 
upon any day, in public or even sociifl worship {tnttr, p, 230), let us not be 
dismayed by the absence of a w'ritten law concerning this important branch 
of religious duty. Had a written law l)cen needed, it undoubtedly would have 
been given: bur by endowing mankind with religious, social, and a'sthetical 
emotions, the all-wise Creator has amply supplied what is requi-ito to secure 
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other men cannot find in them, as that in the word Graven Images in 
the second commandment, they can find all sot forms of prayer, all 
composed studied sermons, and all things about worship of man’s in- 
vention to bo images or idolatry ; and yet they cannot find the abro- 
gation of the Jewish Sabbath in the express words of Col. ii. 16, nor 
the other texts which T have cited ; nor can they find tho institution 
of the Lord’s-day in all the texts and evidences produced for it. But 
though Satan may somewhat disturb our concord, and tempt some 
men’s charity to romissness, l)y these dilfercnces, ho sliall never keep 
them out of heaven, who worship Grod through Christ, by tlic Spirit, 
even in sjnrit and truth. Nor shall he, I hope, ever draw me to think 
such holy persons as herein difter from mo, to be worse than myself, 
though I think them in this to bo unhappily mistaken : much less to 
approve of their own separation from others, or of other men’s con- 
demning them as heretics, and iiillieting severities upon tliein, for 
these their opinions’ sake.”"^ 

It were well if all tlieological disputants regarded each other with 
such charitable feelings. 

Baxter too, liowc^ver, evades Rom. xiv. 5. His only allusion to tho 
cha])tor is whore he says that the Gentile converts wore unwilling to 
otiend the Jewish Christians; “ being taught not to despise the weak 
that observed meats and days (Rom. xiv. xv. ; Gal. ii. 4.)” — (Vol. 
xiii. p. 509.) Is not this dejilorable 

Those treatises of Owen and Baxter seem to have furnished tho 
non-judaical portion of the materials of most of tho later pleas for tho 
Lord’s Hay ; not excepting those published 1)y theologians who do not 
reject, as they do, tlie authority of the Fourth ('omiiiandinent, and 
prefer to call the Christian festival ‘‘ the Hay of Sacred Rest,” or 

tho Lord’s Hay,” rather than “ tho SabballiJ’J 

the permanent existence of institutions for impressing on their minds the sub- 
lime truth that the Lord Lod omnipotent redgneth for the celebration of 
Ilis glorious attributes; fur the instruction of Uis worshippers in the duties 
which they ow'o Him, and are so deeply interested in performing; for the ex- 
pression of their devout aspirations, and of their reverence for tlie laws through 
whidi Ills marvellous government of the universe is carried on. 

Works, vol. xiii., p. 307. 

t In the Moinoii's of Mr itobert ITuldano, a well-known »Seoteh lay-pretacher 
of the evangelical school, we i*oad that in ex 2 )ounding at Geneva tlie Ljiistlo 
to the Homans, “ he look occasion, in connexiem with tho fourtiMinth cliapter, to 
prove the ohligation of tlie TiOrd's l>ay,'' — (J*. 433 ; liondon, 1852.) Air IJal- 
was a man of boundless self-reliance; and certainly, iinle.ss by conHexiun 
we may here understand opinniiliou to,'' ho disjilayed on this occasion a 
degree of Jieroic intrepidity rivalling even that with which (as wo .saw, ante, 
2>. 101) Dr Kadie argues for the Divine insj^iratiori of Mosf^.s from the miracu- 
lously correct geological knowledge exhibited in tho first chapter of Genesis. 

} “Give us,’^ says liaxter, ‘-the religious olxscrvation, and call it by what 
name you 2 >lease. We are not fond of Hie name of the Sabbath.-’ (Vol. xiii., 
p..38G ; see also p. 309.) 

And Owen sfiyn “ It is the Lord’s day, tlie day that he hath taken to be his 
lot, or special portion among the days of tlie wct*k, an he. took AS IT WIORE 
session of it in his resurrection. So his people are his lot and |)ortion in the 
world, therefore called ^ his jieoph!.’ It is also, or may be, his day subjectively, 
or the day wliereon his business and affairs are 2 >rincipally transacted, . . . liis 
person and mediation being the princii>al .subjects and objects of its work and 
worship. And it is, or may be called Ids, the Lord’s day, because enjoined and 
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When the Puritans gained political ascendency in England, they 
proceeded to legislate for the observance of the Sabbath, with quite as 
little regard to tlie principles of religious liberty as King Charles had 
exhibited in connexion with the Book of Sports. One of their Acts 
was quoted in page 149 (see also p. 46, note), and of others we have 
an .account in Neal. In his narrative of the proceedings of Par- 
liament in 1643 he writes as folloAvs : — “The Parliament’s affairs 
being low, and their counsels divided, they not only applied to Heaven 
by extraordinary fastings and prayers, but went on vigorously with 
their intended reformation. They began with the »Sabbath 5 on 
March 22, 1642-3, sent to the Lord-Mayor of the City of London, to 
desire him to put in execution the statutes for the due observation of 
the Lord’s Day ; his Lordship accordingly issued his precept the very 
next day to the aldermen,^ rcfiuiring them to give strict charge to 
the churchwardens and constables within their several wards, that 
from henceforth ‘ they do not permit or suffer any person or persons, 
in time of divine service, or at any time on the Lord’s Day, to be 
tippling in any tavern, inn, lohacco-sliop, alehouse, or other victual- 
ling-house whatsoever ; nor suffer any fruiterers or herh-wumen to 
stand with fruit, herbs, or other victuals or wares, in aiiy streets, lanes, 
or alloys, or any other ways to put things to sale, at anytime of that 
day, or in the evening of* it ; or any milk-womaii to cry milk ; nor to 
suffer any persons to unlade vessels of fruit, or other goods, and 
carry them on shore ; or to use any unlawful exercises or pastimes : 
and to give express charge to all iiiii-keepers, taverns, cook-shops, ale- 
houses, &c., within their wards, not to entertain any guests to tipple, 
cat, drink, or take tobacco, in their bouses on the Lord’s Day, except 
iiiii-keepers, who may receive their ordinary guests or travellers, who 
come for the dispatch of their uec(*ssary business ; and if any persons 
offend in the premises, they are to bo brought before the Lord-Mayor, 
or one of bis Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, to be punished as the 
law directs.’ This order had a very considerable iiitlueiice upon the 
city, which began to wear a different face of religion from what it had 
formerly doiie.f May 5, the book tolerating sports ui^oii the Lord's 
Day was ordered to be burnt by the hands of the common liaiigmaii 
in Cheapside, and other usual places ; and all persons having any 
co])ios ill their hands were required to deliver them to oue of the 
sheriffs of London to be burnt.”;|; 

Again, treating of the year 1 644, ho says : — “ Religion was the fashion 
of the age : the [Westminster] Asscinhly was often turned into a house 
of prayer, and hardly a week passed without solemn fasting and huuii- 

appointed to be observed by him, or by his authority over the C’hurcli. So the 
ordinance of the supper is called the supper of the Lord, on the same account. 
On supposition, therefore, that such a day of rest is to be observed under the 
^Jew Testament, the name whereby it ought to be called is the Lord's day; 
which is peculiarly expressive of its relation to our Jjovd Jesus (^hrist, the sole 
author and iinnicdiate object of all gospel worship. 13ut whereas the general 
notion of a Sabbatical rest is still included in such a day, a super-addition of 
its relation to the Lord Christ will entitle it to the appellation of the LordW 
day Sabbath; that is, the day of sacred ivst ax>poiiited by the Lord Jesus 
Christ .” — {Exercitaiion xxxv., § p. GIG.) 

* ‘^Husband’s (\)llcctions, j). 7.’- t P* 159.'" 

J Neal's Hist, of the Puritans, vol. iii., ji. 3G ; ed. 1S22. 
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lialioii, in several of the cliiir(?|jos of Lomlon and Westiniiistor ; the 
laws against profaiieiioss Avoro carefully executed ; and because the 
former ordinances for the observation of the Lord’s Lay had proved 
inelfcctual, it was ordained, Aifril 6, that all persons should apply 
thoinselvos to the exorcise of piety and religion on the Lord’s Day, 
‘ that no Avares, fruits, herbs, or goods of any sort, bo exposed to sale, 
or cried about the streets, upon j)enalty of forfeiting tbo goods. That 
no person Avithout cause shall travel, or carry a burden, or do any 
Avorldly labour, upon penalty of ten shillings lor the traveller, and five 
shillings for every burden.'^ That no person shall, on the Lord’s Day, 
use, or bo present at, any Avrestling, shooting, fowling, ringing of bells 
for pleasure, markets, wakes, churcb-ales, dancing, games, or sports 
Avhatsoevcr, upon penalty of live shillings to every one above fourteen 
years of age. And if cliildreu are found oifemling in the premises, 
their parents or guardians to forfeit twelvcpeiico for ovciy ollencc. 
That all May-poles be pulled doAvn, and none otluM*s erected. Tliat 
if tho several tines above nieutioiicd cannot he levied, tlio offending 
party shall be set iu the stocks for tho space of tln*(^e hours. That 
the King’s Declaration concerning lawful sports on the Lord’s Day be 
called ill, suppressed, and bnriit. This ordinance shall not exttmd to 
prohibit dressing meat in private families, or selling victuals in a 
niodorato way in inns or victnalliiig-housos, for the use of such Avlio 
cannot otherwise be provided for; nor to the crying of milk before 
nine in the morning, or after four in the aftoimoon.’f 

Once more : — Among tho ordiiiancos that passed this year (16-47) 
for reformation of the Church, none occasioned so much noise and dis- 
turbance as that of June 8, for aholisliing the observation of saints’ 
days, and the three grand festivals of Christmas, blaster, and Whit- 
suntide. The ordinance says, 

‘ Forasmuch as the feast of the Xativity of Christ, Easter, AVhit- 
snntide, and other histivals, commonly called holy-days, have been 
heretofore snperstitionsly used and observed ; bo it ordained, that tho 
said feasts, and all other festivals, commonly called holy-days, ho no 
longer observed as festivals ; any law, statute, custom, constitution, 
or canon, to the contrary in anyAviso notwithstanding. 

“ ‘ Anti that there may he a convenient time allnitnd for scholars, 
apprentices, and other siu-vants, for their recreation, be it onlaiiied, 
that all scholars, apprentices, and other servants, shall, Avith the leave 
of their mastm’s, have such convenient reasunahio recreation, and re- 
laxation from labour, every second Tuesday in the month tlirougliont 
the year, as formerly they used to have upon (he festivals ; and mas- 
ters of scholars, apprentices, and servants, shall grant to them respec- 
tively such time fur tlieir l•ccreatioll, on the aforesaid second Tuesday 
in the month, as they may conveniently spare from their extraordinary 
necessary service and occasions ; and if any ditlbreiico arise hetweeii 
masters and servants concerning the liberty hereby granted, the next 
justice of ])eaco sliall reconcile it.’§ 

“ The King Avas liighly disjdcascd Avith this ordinance ; and thoro- 
•foro, Avhilo tbe affair was under debate, he put this (piory to the Par- 

^ ‘ And for every ofleiice in doing any worldly labour or work.’ — Kd.” 

* t ‘Scobd'H Collect, p. G8." J Neal, vol. iii., p. 139. 

iScobel, 2 ). 128.'’ 
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lianiont Commissionoris at Holiiiby lloiiso, April 23, 1647. * I desiro 

to 1)0 resolved of this question. Why the new reformers discharge the 
keeping of Kastcr ? My reason for this query is, I conceive the 
celebration of this feast Avas instituted by the same' authority Avhich 
changed the Jewisli Sab))ath int(^ the Lord’s Tlay or Sunday, for it 
will not bo found in Scidpturo where Saturday is discharged to he 
kept, or turned into the Sunday ; wherefore it must bo the Church’s 
authority that changed the one and instituted the oilier ; tlierefoi'e 
ray opinion is, that tliose Avho will not kecjp this feast may as avcU re- 
turn to the observation of Saturday, and refuse the weekly Sunday. 
When anybody can slu^w mo that herein 1 am in an error, I shall not 
ho ashamed to confess and amend it ; till when you know my mind,'^ 

; C. R.’ 

Sir James Harrington presented his Majesty Avith an answer to 
this query, in Avhicli he denies that the change of the Sabbath Avas 
from the autliorily of the Church, luit derives it from the autliority 
ami example of our Saviour and his apostles in the Noav Testament ; 
he admits, that if there Avas the like mention of the observation of 
Easter, it Avould he of divine or apostolical authority ; hut as the case 
stands, ho apprclicnds Avith great reason, that tlic ohservation of ilio 
Christian Sabbath, and of Master, stands upon a very diJferent foot.”f 

Whotlier Sir James Harrington and tluj Westminster Divines had 
the '\great reason” Avhich Neal thinks they possessed for believing 
that the ohligation to obsorA^e the Sabbath Avas by Ch)*ist and his 
apostles ma(ie applicable to Sunday in place of Saturday, and Avith 
this alteration laid upon the Gentiles, is a question aa hieli has already 
several times atti*aeted our notice, and Avill be farther considered Avitii 
all duo attention in Note R. 

The progress of legislation in England coucerning the Lord’s Day, 
subsequently to the Act 1 Ch. 1. c. 1, and besides the above-men- 
tioned ordinances of the Puritans, has been as follows ; — 

“The 3 Ch. 1. c. 1, enacts that no carrier, Avitli any horse or 
horses, nor Avaggonman, carman, Avainman, nor drovers, shall travel 
on the Lord’s Day, under a penalty of 20s., and prohibits butehers 
from killing on that day. Rut the most important statute on the 
subject is 29 Cli. IT. e. 7, Avbicli enacts (sect. 1) that no tradesman, 
artificer, Avorkman, labourer, or other person Avhatsoever, shall do or 
exercise any worldly labour, or business, or Avork of their ordinary 
callings on the Jjord’s Day (Avorks of necessity and charity only ex- 
cepted) ; and it prohibits the sale and liawking of Avares ;liul goods. 
Sect. 2 pndiibits drovers, horse-coursers, Avaggoiiers, butchers, hig- 
glers, ami their servants, from travelling, and the use of boats, Avher- 
ries, lighters, or barges, except on extraordinary occasions. Ry sect. 
3, the dressing of moat in families, the dressing and selling it in inns, 
co(dvshops, or victualling-houses, and crying milk before nine and 
after four, are excei)tcd from the operation of the Act. By sect. 6, 
persons are pi'ohihitcd from serving or executing any process, Avarraiit, 
&e. (except in cases ot* treason, felony, or breach of the peace) on tlie 
Lord’s Day; the service, &c. is made void, and the person serving it 
is made liable to damages, as if*hc had acted Avithout any Avrit, &c. 


* “ Relig. Car., p. 370/' 


t Is"eab vol. iu,, pp. 355-357. 
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** By the 10 and 11 Wm. III. c. 24, maekorel avo ponnitted to bo 
sold before and after divine soi*viec on Sundays, and forty watermen 
are allowed to ply betAveen Vaiixhall and Limehoiise, Tlic 21 Geo. 

III. e. 49, enaets that no house, &c. shall bo open for any public en- 
tcrtaiinnent or amusoinent, or for publicly debating on any subject on 
Sundays. 

The 7 and 8 Geo. III. e. 75, repeals that part of 29 Cli. IT. 
which relates to travelling by water. By 31 Geo. III. c. (?1, bakers 
are enabled, between nine and one o’clock on Sundays, to bake for 
persons things Avhich are brought to their ovens. By 1 and 2 Wm. 

IV. c. 22, drivers of hackney carriages may ply, and are coiiipellahle 
to drive on Sundays. The 3 AVm. IW c. 19, empowers the Court of 
Aldermen, or two justices, to regulate the i*outo of stage-carriages, 
cattle, <S:c., on »Sundays. These two statutes relate to Ijoudou only. 
The 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 31, provitlos that the election of corporate 
officers, &c., required to he hold ou any particular day, shall take 
place oil Satunlays or Mondays, Avlieii the day specified in the Act 
ballpens to be a Sunday.”'^ 

Dr Cook observes, that “ the restoriitioii of Charles IT. gave a iioav 
and a most unfortiiuate direction to the state of religious sentiment; 
for, in the ardour of loyally Avhicli then was displayetl, Avhat was most 
estimable in those by whom the inoiiarchy had been overthrown, was, 
from the iiiniieiico of association, viewed with antipathy. The cour- 
tiers, with all Avho adhered to them, or who were inllucnced hy their 
example, in a particular manner, departed from the rigiil and austere 
maxims which the Puritans had ]>rofesse(l, and which, no doubt, had 
often been employed to cover the most interested and insatiable am- 
bition. In Scotland, howov’cr, the persecution of the Preshyterians, 
and the circumstances att(uiding the introduction of Mjiiscopacy, wore 
so revolting, and exhibited such a inelaiicholy contrast to the IVeedoia 
and peace Avhich, under the government of Cromwell, had heen en- 
joyed, that the}" more firmly attached the great part of the community 
to all the opinions of the venerahle men against whom the fury of an 
unprincipled and arbitrary sovereign Avas directed. At the lie volu- 
tion, Presbytery bcdiig restored, there came Avith it tliose sentiments 

^ Penny Cycloprudiii, vol. xxiii., p. 203; art. Sundaa', A fuller suniiimry of 
these and some less important statutes will he found in the Keport of Sir 
Andrew Agnew’s (’oiiiraittee on Sabbath Observance, p. 201, App., No. 1. — 
J observe that the 29th Ch. 11., c. 7, not only prohibits labour, but enacts that 
‘^all persons shall on every Jjord’a Day apply themselves to the observation of the 
same, ht/ exereixint/ thciaxelves thereon ia the duties of jdHij and true rdhjion, 2'mh^ 
licly and privately By 9th Geo. IV., c. 61, § 17, keepers of inns, ale-^huuses, and 
victualling houses, are prohibited to keep ox>en house except for the reception 
of travellers, and to permit any beer or other exciseahle liquor to be conveyed 
from their premises during the usual hours of the morning and afternoon divine 
service in the church or chapel of the parish or place. The 1st Will. 1 V., c. 64, 
enacts that no person licensed to sell beer by retail under that Act shall sell or 
sufTer it to be drunk on the premises between 10 and 1, or between 3 and 6 
o’clock on any Sunday, Good Frhlay, Ghristmas-day, or day of public fast or 
thanksgiving. By 1st and 2d Will, i V"., c.^2, to kill or take game on a Sunday 
or Christmas-day, is made punishable by a line not exceeding J66. 

The Acts passed after 29th Oh. II. are police-regulations rather than laws 
professing to be for the advancement of piety and true religion. 
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of the Lord’s Day which the original founders of the Presbyterian 
Church had adopted. Accordingly, at the conclusion of the seven- 
teenth, and through a gi^at part of the eighteenth century, the first 
day of tho Aveek Avas a day of extreme mortification and self-denial ; 
there Avas a seriousness, or, rather, a gloomy gravity, cast over every 
religious family ; all innocent recreation Avas proscribed ; almost every 
domestic employment Avas suspended; and forgetting tliat it is iinpos- 
sihlo to keep the mind long fixed upon the sublime tenets of religion, 
tho strictest often experienced tliat Avliat should have been the most 
delightful exercise, degenerated into Aveariness and languor, and even 
somotimes involuntary disgust. These practices, however, gradually 
yielded to more enlarged and juster notions both of the nature of the 
Christian 8abbatli and of the imture of man; and whilst the heart 
Avas moA^ed Avilli the sublime discoveries and the ennobling and blessed 
doctrines of tho Gospel, there ceased to bo any aversion to that degree 
of social intercourse, and that degree of relaxation, by Avhicb tho 
efficacy of the Sabbath Avas, in fact, greatly increased. 

Of the profanation of this holy day, at all times too common, it 
docs not fall within the purpose of my Avork to treat, because tliat is 
little connected with any opinion rcsi)ccting it: but it maybe ob- 
served, that of late tliere has been a tendency in many most sincerely 
religious persons tlirongliout Britain to revive Jewisli notions, and to 
distinguish tho Lord’s Dny by the almost exclusive epithet of the 
Sabbath, Nevertheless, the general impression seems to bo against 
tho obligation of that complete rest, and that strict observance, Avhich 
Avould assuredly be binding if tho Fourth Commaudment remained 
in all its force.” 

Dr Cook’s AVork Avas published in 1822, and the Iciidency Avhich ho 
remarks, in many religious persons throughout Britain, to revive 
JoAvish notions about the Sabbath, has ever since continued to increase. 
It took its rise sixty years ago, Avhen the atrocities and follies of the 
French Revolution, amb especially tho abolition, for a time, of tho 
hebdomadal festival of Christians, gave an impulse in this country to 
unwonted strictness in tho observance of religions ordinances, and 
stimulated the clergy to inculcate zealously both the duty of keeping 
holy tho Sabbath and that of giving ready obedience to the civil 
power. This occasion it was Avhich drew fortli, among many others, 
the three sermons of Bishop Horsley, quoted in a former pago;| 
and, Avlialcver may bo tlioiighfc of the theological basis on Avhich he 

^ Cook’s General and Historical View of Christianity, vol. ii., pp. 1517-319. 

t See p. 120. — Horsley's iloetrine is, that the Fourth CVnninandincnt was an 
exclusively Jewish law', but that the Habbath having been instituted at tlie crea- 
tion, and observed by the patriarchs, it ought to be kept by us in obedience to 
tho prinijcval law', in so far as one day in seven is concerned, but upon the. first 
day of the week in memory of our Lord's resuri'eetion. As to the alteration of 
the day, he ventures only to ufiirm that ‘‘ it seems to have been made by the 
authority of the apostles;*’ but he immediately adds, with a degree of boldness 
all the more striking from the modesty of the. precedhig averment, that from 
the time of Christ’s second appearance to his apostles after the resurrection, ‘‘ the 
Sunday Avas the constant Sabbath of the primitive Church." — (^Vrm. xxiii.) 
I do not class Bishop Horsley among the Sabbatarians (as that w'ord is generally 
understood), because they build their so-called “ Scriptural Sabbath” upon the 
Fourth Commandment, which he rejects ; and because, while they conceive it to 
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there founds the duty of ohsorving the Lord’s Day, it will not bo de- 
nied hy any one who values, as highly as 1 do, the weekly day of I’ost, 
that the extent of needless and systematic travelling hy the upper 
orders, aud transport of goods hy 11»o lower, on Sundays — which ho 
describes with so much animation — was an evil that required to he 
cheeked.* At the same epoch, and from the operation of the samo®^ 


be the duty of Ohristiaiis to employ themselvos in rcli^iifious exercises tbe whole 
day if possible, he thinks it cnoup;h that the same pi’oportiou ol* the Sabbath, 
on the whole, should bo devoted to religious exorcises, public and priviitt% as 
every man would spend of any other day in his ordinary business/’ 

^ iSeci Seimum xxiii. The passage may be found also in Knox's Kaniily Lec- 
tures, p. 30S, aud the (Quarterly Ueview, voJ. ix., p. 35. — Of Bishop I’orteus’s 
exertions at this time to promote the ohservunee of Sunday, an account is given 
in his Life by Hodgson, pp. 189, ct seq,^ where it appears that although he dis- 
approved of public diversions, and prtifcssioiial concerts in private houses, lit! 
by no means advocated a puritanical or plmrlsaical observance of llie day of 
rest. “ 1 do not contend,*’ says lie, “ that it should he either to the poor, or to 
the rich, or to any other Imnuin being whatever, a day of gloom and nichincholy, 
a day of superstitious rigoiii", a day of absolute exclusion from all society. IN'o, 
it is on the contrary a festival, a joyful festival, to which we ought iilway.s to 
look forward with delight, and enjoy with a thankful and a grateful heart, Jt 
is only to those amusements, which partake of the nature and complexion of 
puhVic diversions, on the Lord’s Day, that 1 object; to large assemblies, for in- 
stance, and large concerts consisting of hired performers, where numerous 
parties are collected together, occasioning a groat concourse of servants in one 
jdacc, employing tliem at a time when they have a right to ease and rest, and 
producing much of that noise and tumult in the public streets, which are Sf> 
opposite to the peaceful tranquillity that should prevail on that day - a day 
which the Almighty liimself has distinguished with a peculiar mark of sanctity, 
and which ho claims cis his own* It is against these open infractions of the 
Lord's D.'iy, that T think it my duty to remonstrate. But in hearing sacred 
music on the »Sunday evening, conlined to a small domestic circle of relations 
and friends, without any hired porformer.s, I am so far from seeing any impro- 
priety, that it appears to me a relaxation well suited to the nature of a Chris- 
tian i*iabbath, perfectly congenial to tbe sjiirit of Our religion, and calculated 
CO raise our minds to heavenly thoughts, and sublime and lioly contcmiplations ” 
See also the Quarterly Re^ iew, vol. vii., p. 40. 

In 1794 and 1795 two bills for enforcing the observance of the Sabbath were 
brought into the House of Commons without success. Mr Llliot, a suj)])orter 
of the second, observed that in the liresent year the building of great edifices 
was carried on openly, and in defiance of decency, on a Sunday. Another cir- 
cumstance which ^vas very offensive in the eye ol decorum was the great num- 
ber of public waggons whicli travelled the roa«l on a Sunday. Soiiu* few years 
ago no such thing as a ])ublic Avnggoii w'as seen on the road on the Sabbalh-tlay, 
whereas nothing was now more common. *’~(Knight’s PictorUd Jlhu of Kn oh ind 
during the Ih'hm of Georje Ilf., vol. iii., i>. 588.) Bi.^^hop Watson, in a letter to 
Mr Wilberforce, written in 1800, speaks of the travelling of waggons and stage 
coaches as “ an evil which has increased very much, if it has not entirely sprung 
up in many places, witliin the last thirty years and suggests tlic passing of 
an Act of Parliament, “ enacting the payment of a great additional toll at each 
turnpike gate which should he ]>assed hy such carriages, between the* hours of 
six and six on every Babbath-day. The avarice of comiuerce, J fear, would 
oppose the extension of* such a law to mail-coaches ; and the indifference of tho 
opulent to religious duties, together with their fondness for travelling on a day 
when they experience the least obstruction on the road, would raise a cry 
against it, if it were projmsed to extend it to all coaches and chaises.” (Anf>r- 
dotes of his own Life, vol. ii., j). 113.) From all this it is evident that tlio Lord’s 
• Day is much belter kept in Kngland now than it was sixty years since. 
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and oilier causofcj (some of them, no douht, of earlier dale),* the re- 
ligious education ol* children assumed a more puritanical character 

* The influence of AV'^esley, U'hitcfleld, Doddridgo, Lady Huntingdon, and John 
Newton, will not be overlooked by the ecclesiastical historian of the eighteenth 
century; it is briefly noticed by Mr Taylor, in his able Jietroi^pcct of the Iteli- 
^ious JA/e of Emjlaud, chapter v., section viii. Towards the close of that cen- 
tury, the works of ilberforce and Hannah Afore made a great impression on 
the upper and middle ranks, and the poems of C\)wper certainly did much to 
deepen it. The writer of a History of Ueligion’' during the first twenty years 
of the present centui-y, in Knight's Pictorial Uhtory of Rtojn of George 7/7., 
after mentioning an Act passed in 1818, by which the sum of XI, 000, 000 was 
granted by Parliament “ for building and promoting the building of additional 
churches in populous parishes’' in England, observes that “ the ^V^^'Our thus 
shewn by the legislature to the Cliurch after a century of neglect, in so far at 
least as regarded the main point of euahling it to he what it professed to be, 
the Church of the nation, or of endeavouring to give an expansion to its power 
of religious instruction and suiierintendciicc in some proportbm to the rate at 
which the increase of the postulation was going on, may be taken as indicating 
some change in the public feeling towards the C’hurch in the closing j'ears of 
the present period. ^Vnd that, again, would imply something of a change of 
character in the Church, or clerical body, itself; for the change of jtublic feel- 
ing would itroduce this, if it bad not been produced by it : — most probably 
there had been a mutual action and reaction ; or, at any rate, the clei’gy w<mld 
be acted upon by the. same causes and influences, whatever they were, wdiich ope- 
rated upon the general public. Howsoever it had been brought about, it is cer- 
tain that a revolution, to a considerable extent, bad been lately wrought in the 
spirit of the establishment; that, whether alarmed by the rapid grow^th of dis- 
sent, or struck with any other unaccustomed apprehensions as to tlie security of 
its position, or merely impressed by something in the general aspe(‘t of the times, 
and sharing the common thouglitf illness and earnestness that had succeeded an 
age of universal unbelief and iiuUirercnce, it had been for some time casting off 
much of the carelessness or sc^cularily in which it bad contentedly passed the 
greater part of Ibe preceding century, and was aw'akening to quite a now sort 
of existence. I’crhaiJS the most distinct evidoiice of tliis increased zeal and ac- 
tivity is atibrded by the progress during the present period of the several great 
Bcheiiies for the diifusion of religion by other means than the ordiiiary services 
of the Church, which were, either exclusively or to a great extent, supj)orti d 
and maiifiiged by the clergy and other members of the establishment.'’ — (Vol. iv., 
p. OOd.) 

With respej^t to Scotland, Mr Combe says that Avhilc travelling in the United 
States in ISGS-tJO-iO, he wuis frequently asked how' the great change in the 
spirit of the clergy of this part of the island, since the days of Kobertson and 
Hlair, bad arisen. The only account of it,’* says he, w hich 1 could give w as 
one which I had received, a lew years ago, from an aged friend w'ho was long 
ail ‘ elder’ of one of the churches in Kdinburgh, and who himself had w itnessed 
the alteration. IJeforc the breaking out of the French Kevolution, said he, the 
{Scottish clergy were distinguished for the liberality of their religious senti- 
ments, and public rumour mentioned the intention of their leaders even to pro- 
pose a revisal of the standards of the church. The men of property, the law- 
yers, and distinguished physicians, in general partook of the same spirit, and 
the people would have followed in their train without much hejaitation. In this 
state of the public mind, the French Uevolution broke out ; the throne and the 
altar were overturned in France, and trampled under foot. The government 
and owners of property in (Ire.at Jhdtain, became alarmed at the progress of 
French principles among their owm people, and combined to resist them. Their 
great object was to rear bulwarks ai'ound the throne, for the proti'ction, through 
it, of their private interests; and, viewing the altar as the jirincipal pillar of 
the State, they became zealous supportcr.s of religious institutions and observ- 
ances, They patronized the church and courted the clergy : ‘ I then saw*,' said 
the elder, ^ individuals of great political inlluonco in Edinburgh, who for many 
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than before — the fruits of which change were abundantly evident in 
the following generation, and aro at this day ; while the “ serious’’ 
tendencies supposed to have cliavactorised certain influontial members 
of the British (.Tovernment during tlio early part of tluj i)resent cen- 
tury may have suggested to ^vorhlly and aspiring spirits among tho 
clergy, that evangelical (including Sabbatarian) preaching was the^ 
surest road to pretmnent as well as pi^pularity in the Church. — In 
Scotland, the CToneral Assembly, in May 17^>1, obtained from Mr 
Robert Blair, then the Solicitor-deneral, and afterwards Lord J^rosi- 
dent of the Court of Session, an opinion that the old statutxss for tho 
observance of tho Sahbatli-day wore sullicieiit for cliocking its pro- 
ftiiiatioii, and might be enforced at the instance of every 

years before had never entered a church door, ostontati4Kisly walking up thf' 
High t^lreetof Hdinburgh, with Bibles in their hands, to attend public worshij) ; 
and they did not stop there, but hired evangelical tutors for their sons, and 
evangelical governesses for tlieir daughters, afid usrd all their iulluenee to in- 
duce every loyal subject of King (.George III. to follow their i‘xainpi(\ Their 
efforts were successful; the same spirit ])orvadcd all classes of the coinniunity ; 
a vast zeal was instantaneously evoked and put into nclion, and sm-ious im- 
2 )ressions wore communicated to the young. Tiiis ardour originated in worldly 
motives, and its chief object was the security of pn^perty ; but the children 
know nothing of tho designs <d* their parents; tlu‘y receivcil the iinj»ressh»ns in 
all sincerity, and they now constitute tin* mass of modern socitdv. I have lived 
to see some of titese political siipjmrters of the altar its sbriues. and re- 

turn to their habits of religious iiulifference ; but tln ir ciuldren m»t only did 
not fall away from the priucipb'S which Irad been instilled into tbein, but some- 
times nearly broke the hearts of their parents by ad\ aiicing iub) w lid fanaticism, 
which the latter never contemplated wiihoul disgust. AVe are m^w in tlu* niidst 
of the re-action after the irreligious pori«jdoi* tho French Ue\ijlutu>n ; andsocifly 
must abide tlie nnUirity «ff another genorulion, or probably two, before rea.^oii 
will again exert any salutary intluonci' over religimis opinion in .Scotland.' Ah 
the French Uevedution hail takc-n place hn*g beb^ro I was capabh' of observing 
public occurrences, 1 am md abb* judge of the merits of thi^' f^xpluiiaritm ; 
but it beur.s s'trong indications of trill h." — I'.W/.v r//*, 4*/ A'ortU 

Aincr/rttj by (Jeovgi? I'l.unbe, vol, iii., pp. 

IVishop Watson, who advucaled '‘a rev5(*w i»f the doctrine and of tlie di^edp- 
line of the rhnr<'h of Jnigland, ami a cMUnjdete purgation of it from tho dregs 
of o 2 >ery ami the impiety’ of ( ’alvini-rn" ,< ..////V .or/, , \i.l. i., j). 

168y ; who thought tliat mi->iiniari<*s (ami 4'f eonr-4* many 'd' tin- clingy at home), 
“ instoa4l of teaching a simple sy.'-t4'm of t hri'st ianit y, ha\e pf-rpi4‘\4'fl their 
hearer.s with unintelligible d4jcti'ine.-- n4>t expri-'^-ly d»'liv(’red in Seriptiiia-, but 
fabricated from the c4)iK:eit‘4, arnl pa«-si4)ir', and pr»’jiidi4'es of men ' fp, d-1 ) ; and 
who jmblished in 17i?0 *• t ’4msiderations on the F.xpciiieney <ir revising tho 
Liturgy and Articles of the t’hurch of Knglaml, by a consistent Frotestant," — 
mentions that at about, the time when this ]mmphlet came, nut, be had S4)ino 
conversation with tljo Duke <if Orafton on tJio ]n*opriety of r4»mmeneing u re- 
fijrm, by tho introduction of a Hill into the Jli^uso of Ij4>rils for I'xpunging the 
Athanasian freed from our Liturgy; and we had, in a inanm-r, S4'tlled to do 
it; but the strange turn whicli the French Ue\(duti4»n t4)4)k almul that period, 
and the general abhorrence of all innovations, which its atr 4 »citi( M ex<dte4|, in- 
duced us to postpom* our design, and no tit 4»pport unity has vet ollV^red lor re- 
suming it, nor prohahjy will oilbr itself in my time. " f F, fv.nj. ) The. iJi^^hop 
died on 4th July 181b, without having .S4*cn any sympt<»ms 4>f the approach of 
the reform whicli he ih-sircd. On tho subject of tlie subscripliv)n of tin.' Thirty- 
nine Articles by clergymen and graduates in llin uni\ ('rsitii ho publi.shed in 
1772, under the designation of “ A Christian AVhig,’' two Letters, Avhich, like 
the Considerations, fire included in the second volume of liis Miscellaneous 
Tracts. 
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nniiistcr* kirk-sossioii, or presbytery, or any person named by them. 
^IMievoiipon was issued by the Assembly aii “ Admonition and In- 
formation’’ respecting this prevalent offence, containing copies of 
the opinion ami tlie Acts, with instructions to the several Presby- 
teries of the Church to enforce tlie law in such a j)rudent inan- 
^ner as shall seem best calculated for checking the further profana- 
tion of the holy Sabbath.”^ In a VV^ arning and Admonition to the 

Acts of the General Assembly of the Church of .Scotland, p. 1154; Edin- 
burgh, 1843. — The Acts ot* Parliament, there inserted, are- -1601, c. 18; 1672, 
< 1 . 22; 1693, c. 40; 1695, c. 13; and 1701, c. 11. TJie tii&t of theise prohibits 
ealmori-fishi ng ; going of salt-pans, mills, or kilns; hiring of shearers (reapers), 
carrying of loads, keeping of markets, or using auy sorts of merchandise on the 
ftabbatli-day, iiiuler the penalty of £20 Scots for the going of each sait-paii, 
mill, or kiln, J610 for each shearer and salmon-fisher, and tlie same for any other 
profanation. — 4'ho second provides for the execution of the laws against all sorts 
of profaneness, including profanation of the liord’s Day; and directs how tJie 
fines shall bo disposed of. — The third deidores “ the profanity and immora- 
lities that so much at present abound,"’ and ratifies the former statutes. — The 
fourth recites that its immediate predecessor “ has not taken tJic wished effect, 
through the negligence of tlie iiiagistrates, officer’s, and others concerned to put 
the same in execution and orders them to do their duty, on pain of liability 
to a fine of XlOO Scots, to be applied for behoof of the poor of the parish. — And 
the fifth, after enjoining the strict execution of the former acts against pro- 
faneness, provides that ill ease any person shall bo excommunicated for not 
answering or obeying the Church when summoned before them for profaneness 
and immorality, or be declared by the ChurcJi coutumaeious, then, upon appli- 
cation made by a Px*eshytory, &c., to the Privy Council, the matter shall be re- 
presented to His ^lajesty, that he may bo duly informed about the delinquent, 
US a person not fit to be employed or continued in any place of public trust, 
civil or military. -These and other .Scotch Acts are printed in the Ue^iort of 
Sir Andrew Agnew’s t^onimittee, p. 294. 

Ill 1705 the General .Vsseinbly of the Church of Scotland passed an Act 
agriiiist Profanation of the Lord’s Day ; wherein, taking into their serious con- 
sideration the great fre(|ucncy of the otfence, '• by multitudes of people walking 
idly upon the streets of the city of Edinburgh, Pier and .Shore of ijcith, in St 
Ann’s Yards, and the Queen's Park, and in divers places of the West Eirk 
parish, and on the Links of Leith, and other i)lac<-s. especially about Edinburgh, 
and that by pcrsniis of all ranks, many wliereof are strangers; . . . hc'm*j 

deei>ly t.Uc yreat (l/it/innour ihnn’ to the JioJtj (7oiL and of the open con- 

tempt of (hut ffiid nicrjit manf 'sted by such heave u-darintj profanenesss to the cx- 
jfoduy of the nation to the hciivu'st jiubjruciits ; therefore they do, in the fear of 
God, earnestly exhort all the reverend brethren, k,v..y to contribute their utmost 
endeavours, in their stations, for suppressing yross profanation of the Lord's 
JJay, by a vigorous and impartial, yet prudent oxtMcise of the discipline of the 
t.’hurch, and by holding hand to the e.xecutioii of the laudable laws of the nation 
against tin? guilty, in sucli way and manner as is allowed and required by law : 
.Li(^ because the coneiirrence and assistance of the civil government will be absolutely 
lu ce.ssary for the. bi tter curbing and restraining this crying siny the General As- 
sembly do hereby appoint their tknninission to bo nominated by them to address 
the Eight Itonourablo the Jiords of Her Majesty's Privy Council, that their 
Lordships may he pleased to give .such orders, ainl take such courses for ro- 
sl raining those abuses, as they, in their wisdom, shall judge most clfoctuaL”- 
{Acts of the Assembly^ p. 387.) 

Was ever a more arrogant and intolerant spirit dis])laycd by the clergy of 
any age or country i The.se men called themselves Protestants, and thereby 
asserted the right of every Christian to interpret the Bible for himself, and to 
act according to his interpretation, so long as he abstained from injuring his 
fellow-citizens. Hut if he could find in the .Scriptures notltiiig that proidbited 
him to take a walk on Tieith Pier or in the Queen’s Park on a .^^iinday afternoon, 
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People of Scotlaa<l, by the Oonnnis^ion of the General Assembly, met 
at Kdinbnrgh, March 1, 1798,” the co-operation of the people with 
the British (Toveriimeiit in carrying on the war with Prance is power- 
fully solicited, on the ground, among many others, that the Pi*ench 
“ have effaced from their calendar that day upon which Christians have, 
from the beginning, celebrated the resurrection of the Lord Jesus; 
and they are endeavouring to obliterate every memorial of the Chris- 
tian religion.”'^' Shortly afterw'ards, the ‘‘ evangelical” phase of 
Christianity was ably and zealously recommondod to the people of 
Scotland by Dr Chaimers, Sir Henry MoiicreiJf, Dr Andrew Thom- 
son, and others both of the clergy and laity; whose adherents at 
length, about twenty years ago, gained the asccndmicy in tlie Church, 
Avhere, till the Disruption in 1813, they bore rule in the Gene- 
ral Assomhly.j' In 1831 was issued by the Assembly a “ Pastoral 
Admonition on the Sanetilication of the Sabbath,” to bo read from 
every pulpit ; iiicnlcatiiig respect for “ that holy commaiulmcnt which 

and promenaded there accorflnigly for the benefit of Jiis fietilth and tlie refrosle 
ment of liis spirits, straightway thefc lovers of Christian lil>erty are up in arms, 
denouncing him as one* guilty of heaven-daring profaneness/' for wliich nut 
only is the discipline of the Church to be employed against him, to the detri- 
iiuMit of his comfort and reputation, but the concurrence and assistance of the 
civil government" is to he earnestly sought, ‘‘ for the better curbing and re- 
straining this crying sin !*’ 

^ Acts of the General Assembly, p. 1159. 

t In naming these three eminent clergymen, 1 do not wish to insinuate that, 
they would have gone along with the tisahbatarlans of Sir AndreAV Agn(?w's school 
ill all their measures. Dr (’hiiliners does not aj»pear to have been very zealous 
in the cause ; and if Sir Henry Moncreitf and Dr Thomsf>n had still l»eon at tlie 
helm, it is likely, from their practical sense, that they would have tried to 
check the extravagances of which our present .Sabbatarians have been guilty, 
T have reason to believe that Sir Henry's notion of the extent to which the 
Lord's Day should be <lcvotc?d to religious exercises, wiis not more Piiritanic"al 
than that of liishop Porteus. (^f religious liberty, he was a consist('iit and 
most intelligent supporter ; nor did he ever stoop to the too prevalent vice 
of making religion subservient to the aggrandi.-ement of the clergy. ‘‘His 
religion," says a writer in the Kflhihm'nh Revh iv, as it was that of reason 
and freedom, was most abhorrmit to all liigotry and all intolerance. Strong as 
his feelings were on sacred subjects, nothing evt*r revolted him tliat came in 
the shape of argument, and seemed to have truth for its tibjeet. Universal 
toleration was his jirinciple ; or if he would not so announce it, it was only be- 
cause the term seemed to describe as a boon wliat was indeed an imprescriptible 
right. Civil disabilithis for religious creeds — tests for w'orldly oflices, taken 
from declarations of faith — he rejected with indignation, as th(‘ highest in- 
justice towards men, and as the worst degradation of religion. But to prosti- 
tute the most awful mysteries of our faith, by making them tlie passport to the 
basest temporalities, he regarded with abhorrence as profane and impious. In 
all matters civil and religious, liberty found liiin her steady, undaunted, un- 
compromising champion. Jfis zeal was tempered by sound jiractical informa- 
tion, admirable discretion, great knowledge both of man and of men ; nor ditl 
bis conversancy with the things of another world pre.vent him from bearing his 
part in administering the affairs of this, as far as his duty to God and man justi- 
fied or required his exertions .’’ — { JCf.Hn. vol. xlvii., p. 247.) O H omnes / 

During tlie entire course of my laiyhood J eigoytfd the advantage and pleasure 
of listening to the pulpit-ministrations of tJiis venerable man ; and many years 
afterwards it was gratifying to me to learn that be had dedicated to Jlishop 
Watson, in 1812, a sermon then preached and published for the benefit of the 
Edinburgh Lancasterian .School, Sec Watson's vol. ii., p. 427. 
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was first promulgatod vvlioa the heavens and the earth were finish- 
ed, *and (xod blessed the seventh day and sanctified it;’ and which 
will continue to be binding on all the generatiojis of men till the 
heavens and the earth shall pass away.” The people were solemnly 
entreated to bear in mind that this precept rests on an authority 
not to be challenged or explained away by human reason and 
reminded that all violations of the Fourth Coiriinandment are ut- 
terly inconsistent with the principles of the doctrine of Christ, which 
you are bound to adorn, and with the example of Christ, which it is 
your highest honour and interest to follow.” “ With deep concern,” 
say the Assembly, “ we have learned, that in various parts of the 
country there has bcoii, for a number of years past, a great increase 
of unnecessary travelling on the Lord’s Day, both for purposes of 
business and amusement ; that shops have been kept open on that day 
for the Stale of provisions and other articles of trallic ; that multitudes, 
fonfdful of their moat sacred do ties and their im-hiorktl interests, have be- 
come accustomed to AVAXDEri is tjie rrELos, tq fkequent scenes op 
iiBCKEATioN, oi* to spciul their time in riot and drunkenness, and other 
immoralities. . . . As the Lord God has appropriated the iiahhath to him- 
self it is an impious encroachment on his inalienahh prerogative to attempt 
to convert it cither into a dap of business or a dap of idleness and pastime. 

. . . Knowing the terrors of the Lord, avo Avould persuade and adjui’^ 
the harden(3d, by all that is hittciv in remorse, by all that is intoler- 
able in an aAvakeiied and uupiiritiod conscience, by all tliat is fearful 
on llio d(?iithbed of imponitcnco, by all that is seorcliing in the froAvn 
of an unreconciled Judge, by all that is repulsive in the fellowship of 
accursed spirits, by all that is Avoefully agonising in tlm gnawing of 
the Avorm that dicth not, and in the fire that is not quonched, to 
aAvakeii from tlie dream of guilty insonsibility, and to flee from the 
AVrath to come to tlie hope set before them in the Gfos])el.”'^ Tlio 
fervour Aviili which tlie terrors of the Lord are here displayed to im- 
penitent Sabbath-breakers, is little if at all inferior to that of any 
product of the lurid imagination of Dr Candlish. 

But tlio most notaldc part of the recent history of Sabbatarianism 

Acts of the (Jeiieral Assembly, pp. 1163-5. — Whether the following re- 
mark of l)i* Jortin may justly be applied to the authors and publishers of this 
address 1 shall not take it upon me to say : — Perhaps no one thing has done 
more disservice to Christianity, than the uiiskiifulnoss and ftmaiieisin of some 
of its defenders; who trample under font, and set at deiiance, Ileason, Cram- 
niar, Ijogie, Language, Criticism, and t^jristian Antiquity. ' — ( 11 Yol. xiii., 
p. 515.) A \vrit(M' in the ieduoouph Review observes, that “ there is no end of 
substantial <*ausos that liavebeen saeriHcetl through the opposite injiuliciousness 
of partisans, both in attempting to include within tlicir limits a wider space than 
their forces could defend, and inj iakino np poi^itions lohich then con Id never rhjhtly 
have been called n.]wn to defend at all. Meantime, unsound argumiuits excite 
suspicion as much almost as unfair ones. What Paley^ says of pious frauds and the 
detection of them, is true, in the ne.xt degree, oi' fallacies : — * Christianity 

has sutfeved more injury from t.his cause, than iVom all other causes i)ut together.^ 
We have almost always found it to be the case with persons whom we have 
talked with, that they liavc been much less embarrassed by the logic of its ene- 
mies, than by the illogicalness and unreasonableness of its friends.” - (Vol. 50, 
p. 1288.) Think of the General Assembly bidding us follow f^hrist's example, 
and yet threatening us with Indl tire if wo do so by talking in the fields on 
Sunday ! 
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is the agitation by Sir Andrew Agnew and his adherents, which com- 
menced about twenty-five years ago, and led to the appointment, in 
1832, of a Select Committee of tlio llouse of Commons (of which Sir 
Andrew was chairman), for the purpose of inquiring into, and furnish- 
ing suggestions concerning, the subject of Sabbath-observance, so far 
as the iogislatiiro might be supi»osed to have any concern with it. 
Their Report, which was ordeved on 6tli August 1832 to ho printed, 
contains a great body of interesting matter, (»f which, as the reader 
has seen, considerable use has been made in the present volume. The 
committee “ regret to bo under tho necessity of stating, that tho evi- 
dence which has been subniitted to them exhibits a systematic and 
widely-spread violation of tlie Lord’s Day, which, in their judgment, 
cannot fail to be liigbly injurious to the best interests of the people, 
and which is calculated to bring down upon the country the Divine 
displeasure.”"^' Trading and marketing on Siniday morning is de- 
plored as a prevailing evil in sumo districts, to be remedied l)y pay- 
ing the wages of workmen earlier than on Saturday evening- The 
overworking of Jonriicyinen ]»akors is most jiroporly adverted to as 
loudly requiring abatomont ; and tlio more diffieult subjects of public- 
houses and Sunday travelling are recommended to attention. Tho 
“ demoralisation” (in the Sabbatarian sense of the term)f consequent 
ui)oii the arrival of iiuiiibers of people at Giraveseiid and Ricbmond, 
is lamented ; and, on the whole matter, they are led to recommend an 
amendment of tlic law, especially in respect tt»tlie increase of penalties 
for the desecration of the liord’s Day by the exercise of any worldly 
labour, business, or ordinary ealling.” They expect, however, less 
good from laws as such, than from “ the moral support v.diich these would 
receive as well from tlic highest authorities of tho Church, its clergy, 
and ministers of all demomi nations, as irojii the example of the upper 
classes, the magistracy, and all respectable heads of families, and, it 
may be added, from the increasing conviction of all classes, derived 
from experience, of tho value of the Day of Rost to themsolves.”J 
In this oxpcctatioji I agree with tlicm more unreservedly tlian in 
what they next hay down, namely, that Ihti cxfrrci^s c<»tnmandiue)it of 
the Abniijhty uifords titn phtni and iindnuhtcjl ride ftr hunds uhr.dirncc in 
this Its ill all other thioffs ; and tho only question therefurc is, in what 
particular cases should the sanctions and pcmalties of human laws l)o 
added to further and enforetj this obedience to tho Divine comniand- 
rnont ; a question which should be ajiproaclicd with inucli seriousness 
of mind, when theohlirfalion of le>fislators to promote^ by all stnlahle incaifs, 
the fjlory of God, and the happiness of those committed to their charge, 
is duly weighed. ”§ Here it is ussumod that an express command- 
ment of the Almighty,’’ enjoining tho sanctilicatioii of tho Christian 
Sabbath by resting from all manner of work and recreation, has heeii 
promulgated by Diviiio authority to tho inhabitants of tho United 
Kingdom, who ought therefore to obey it ; wjieroas, as 1 have (mdea- 
voiired to shew, no such promulgation can bo proved to liavc taken 
place — and whether or not my attempt lias been successful, at all 
events a Divine law cannot, in the divided state of opinion among 




lieport, § «a. p. y.' 
Ko.port, § 28, p. 0. 
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the learned respecting it, be modestly assumed as a ground for legis- 
lative measures. The Committee further express the Judaical notion, 
now generally exploded among all educated thinkers but the Puritans, 
that it is the duty of the lai/Ulature to promote “ the glory of God,” 
as well as ‘‘ the happiness of those committed to their charge.” The 
duty of glorifying God, however, is laid by the Christian law upon in^ 
dividuals alone ; and most British legislators arc now, I believe, pretty 
well convinced that by restricting their attention to the skilful perform- 
ance of their proper duties— that is to say, to the business of securing 
and increasing, bj/ the means loithin their jjroviacG^ the welfare of tho 
people — they contribute, more effeclually than they could in any other 
way, to the promotion of tho glory of God. For it is by each of us act- 
ing in his own sphere according to the divine law — and not by shewing 
our piety, or promoting that of others, hy means of piiljlic foi-ms and 
ceremonies having the glory of God for their direct object — that wo 
are taught by Jesus and his apostles to glorify our heavenly Father,'* 

* Sfic Matt. V. 16; vii. 21-27 ; xxi. 28-31 ; John xui. 35 ; xv. 21 ; liom. xiv. 
17, 18 ; 1 x. 31 ; 1 John v. 3; 2 John 6, 

In the following extracts, tlie Puritanical and philosophical notions on this 
subject are (‘xliibited in contrast - 

“ The idea of the dissenters, that human laws ought not to extend to such 
subjects [as religious ordinances], appears to me virtually to exalt the second 
table above the hrst - the duty to man above the duty to (Sod .** — (Letter from 
the lion, and Rev, LvlteUon l^owys to Sir A, A^jnew ; in Memoirs of Sir Andrew 
Agiicw, p. 157.) 

“ The legislator is himself essentially the sahject of the community ; and 
the jealousy of the body whose minister ho is, though it allows, or even invites, 
his interference to restrain that ferociousness of individual liberty which 
would endanger peace or property, forbids his exercising any jurisdiction iu 
cases where tliese are not concerned, or extending his power beyond absolute 
right, to moral duties. The authority delegated to the lawgiver for the public 
good emanates from the public itself: but no man gives another a title to 
regulate his thoughts, or prescribe the moral virtues which he shall exer* 
else.” — (Sumner's Records of the Creatiouy vol. i., p. 2US- 9. 2d ed.) 

It is frequently a nice question, whether things proposed to be done by the 
Legislature fall within its province or not; but the general rule is ^dain, that 
whatever is directly or indirectly conducive to the protection of the rights of the 
people ought to bo provide*! by the Government, unless it may be more use- 
fully loft to the care of iinlividuals, 

8ee the subject discussed in some clear and vigorous (»t Ilumuii Ricfhts 

and their. Political OnarantieSy by K. P. Ilurlbut, lately one of the Justices of 
the fSupremc Court of the State of New York; Edinburgh edition, 1847, with 
Notes by Cicorge Combe ; Notes IL, S., and \V. 

Locke says : — “ Tho fallacy in making it the magistrate's duty to promote by 
force” (and tho argument is the same if be substituted for forcc)y the 

only true religion'' (and so the glory of God), “ lies in this — that you allow 
yourself to suppose the magistrate, who is of your religion, to be well-grounded, 
attentive, and unbiassed, and fully and lirmly assured that his religion is true ; 
but that other magistrates of other religions different from yours are not- so : 
which, what is it but to erect yourself into a state of infallibility above all other 
men of dilferent persuasions from 3 ^our.s, which yet liny have as good a title to 
as yourself '?” — (^ITourth Reiter for Toleration, p. o9o.) This is what l)r llethei- 
ingtoii styles “ the language of scepticissn" (tiulCj p. 152; sec also pp. 151, 153, 
189.) Even TLllotsou Iiults on this point, in his 27th fiermoii, vol. ii., p. 135. 

** How many there are,'' says Archbishop Whatel^’^, ‘‘ who speak and reason 
concerning the ///ory of God (that being a phrase which occurs in Scripture), as 
if tlie^^ supposed that the desire of glor^' did literally influence the Divine Mind, 
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The objects to be Jittaiiiod by lo^^islation,” the Coiuinitteo pro- 
eeoJ to Siiy, may bo considerod to bo, first, a soloiim and docent out- 
ward observance of the 1 word’s Day, as that portion ot* the week wliich 
is sot apart by Divine comniand for public worship ; and next, the 
securing' to every meinbor of the coniinunily, without any exception, 
and however low his station, the uninterrupted enjoyment of that day 
of rest which has been in mercy provided for liiin, and the privilege 
of employing it, as avoII in the sacnul exorcises tor which it was or- 
dained, as ill the bodily relaxation which is necessary fur liis well- 
being, and which, though a secondary end, is iicvorthtdess also of high 
imj)ortance.”"^' Again : “ Your Conimittoi» beg the llouso distinctly to 
understand, that they are very far trom wishing that the Legislature 
should revert to the principle of the 14th section of the Act 1st, and 
the 5th section of the Act 23d of (^>ucon Elizabeth, whereby ‘ forbear- 
ing to repair to church, chapel, place of common prayer,’ subjected 
the individual to heavy poualties. On the contrary, they are fully 
impressed with the truth of tlie remark given in i^viilonce by the 
Bishop of London, that such provisions were ‘ a mistake in legislation.’ 
But it is one thing to force the conscience of a man, and it is another 
tp protect his civil liberty of worshipping (lod according to his con- 
science on theJjord’s Day IVomtlio avaricious or disorderly encroacli- 
ments of his nncoiiscientiuus ncighl)unr.”t 

Now, if, after due inquiry and consideration, the Legislature should 
be of opinion that, wliluHil reference to the question whether the 
Lord's Day is a portion of the week set apart by Divine command 
for public worship, its solenin ami decent outward olKservauco by al>- 
stiiience from labour is for the benefit ol’ tlie State, the enactment, on 
that ground, of a law for enforcing its observance as a day of rest from 

and as if God could really covet the admiration of his creatures : not consider- 
ing, that the only intention of this cxjiressioii is to signify merely, that (Jod's 
works are contrivciil in the same admirable manner as if lie Jiad this object 
in view; and that we are bound to pay Him the same r(‘verent homage, and 
zealous obedience, as if he were really and literally capable of being glorified 
by us. And yet it is chiefly from a literal inierpriitat inn of tliis phrase of ‘ the 
glory of God/' that some ( ‘alvini^tic divines have uinlertakon to explain the 
whole system of divine I’rovidciice, and to establish some very revolting and 
somewhat dangerous conclusions.'’ — (Ussa^js oa Some of the IWtUiariiU,^ of the 
Clirislio.u Itelvjiou^ Gtli ed., p. 17().) 

IJishop AVatson says : - It would be impious to suppose that our vices could 
disturb the Creator's pe.'ice, or our virtut^s augUieuL Ins felicity; this’ would be 
to make a God with the passions of a man, 1o render tlie infinite perfection of 
the Creator doj)endent on the imperfection of the creature.’ - rAnrrdeCrs of his 
own Life, voL ii., p. 1H7.) 

These observations artj but repetitions of what was preached by Paul to tlni 
Athenians; — ‘‘Then stood Paul in the midst of .Mars-hill and said, Ve men of 
Athens, I perceive that in all things ye arc too superstitious, For as I pussiul 
hy, and behold your devotions, 1 found an altar with this inscription, To TJiK 
iJNKxVOWN God. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship), him declare I unto 
you. God tliat made the woj-ld, ami all things therein, seeing that he is Lord 
of heaven and earth, dwellcth not in teriFples made with hands: neither is war- 
shipljcd with 'uutus hands, as thoatjh he necd^rd any thhuj, seeing lie giveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things,” &o., --(Acts xvii. 22 25.) 

See, at greater length, on the .subject of glorifying (5od, Wollaston’s Religion 
iff NiAtnrf'. hedneated. Sect. V., pj». 21 I 218 i»f tin* 7t.li ed. 

Ueport, S 30, pp. S) 10. t Ib., S |). 12. 
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sucli work as the necessities of the people do not require to he pcr- 
forined, is not only justifiahle, hut incumhoiit on the Legislature. The 
ancient heathen lawgivers established festival-days, which, the better to 
secure their ol)servaiico, they appointed to he kex)t holy to the gods,* 
But an attempt to secure by law, to every member of the community 
without any exception, the uninterrupted enjoyment of the day of 
rest,” is at once unuectissary and ITtopian ; unnecessary, because in 
this free country no man is obliged to engage in *Suuday-work against 
his will ; and Utopian, because, as all admit, universal cessation of 
labour is absolutely impossible.f 

The Coinmittee refer to what they call the ‘‘strongly stated” evi- 
dence of several witnesses, “ that innumerable unhappy individuals, 
who have forfuited their lives to the offended laws of their country, 
have confessed that their career in vice commenced with Sahbath- 
hroaking and neglect of religious ordinances.” J AVliat value is to be 
attached to such confessions, has already been inquired ;§ and, to do 
the witnesses justice, they arc far from laying exclusive stress upon 
the cause alleged. Thus the llcv. David Buell, chaplain of the New 
l^rison, Clei'kenwell, and formerly also chaplain of the House of Cor- 
rection, Coldhatli'fiidds, being asked what he knew of tlui strongest 
causes which first led the prisoners to crime, replied : — “ I have had 
many opportunities of learning from them the course wliicli has led 
them into crime ; and Iuin o goiici’ally found that the neglect or gross 
violation of the Sabbath /fas Ifem one. The usual process has been 
iiiijnilicnce of parental restraint, violation of tlio Sahhaih, and the neglect 

^ Scj (3 ante, pp. 22^, 220. — Warburton, in his Divine Lea<*tion*tf Moscsiy 15. If., 
Sect. If., illustrates tlie fact that In ancient times “ the first stop the legislator 
took, was to pretend a mission and revelation from some god, by whose com-' 
inand and direction he hnd framed the policy lie would establish.'* In B. IV., 
Sect. L, he maintains that tlie universal propensity of mankind “ to listen to, 
and embrace, some pretCMided Ucvelation, in neglect of what is called, in coii- 
tradisli action to it, the Ueligiou of 2Caluro/’ is a proof of the necessity of a trne 
Uevclation. Nothing, he argue.s, could induce mankind to embrace any pro- 
fessing Kevelatioii, but either a consciousness that they wanted a revealed will 
for the rule of their actions; or an old tradition that God had vouchsafed it to 
their forcfathcM-s. The false prophets of false religions wore in fact, says he, 
“ employed, wicked instruments as they were, and wickedly as they have been 
abused in dishonouring ti-utli, to evince the high probability of God's having 
actually given a revelation of his will to mankind. ' 

t Principal Lee, in his evidence before the I 'ommittee, expressed an opinion 
which seems to he greatly at variance with the principle that “ the uninterrup- 
ted enjoyment of the day of rest should be secured to every member of the com- 
munity.'’ lie says A very great evil has been experienced in Kdinburgb, 
and I believe in many other large towns, in cont^cqucncc of the W>crti/ o/ vi^itini/ 
and ivalkiiKj, which is almost universally allowed to servants on Sundays by 
their masters and mistresses, who do not seem to recollect that that is a day wliicli 
God has appropriated to himself, and which is not at the disposal of any 
human beijig.’' — (Q. 4123, p. 276.) How, then, is it at the di.sposal of the masters 
and mistresses? Are tiicu answerable to God for the sin (^if sin it be) committed 
by their servants in walkilig and visiting their friends on the only day when they 
have an op^jortunity of doing what is so refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
to them ? If such liberty has been bargained for, how can it be refused ? 

Keport, S 39, p. 12. 

§ fcjec ante, pp. 65, 66. Since writing the passage referred to, I have obsci ved 
some animated remarks to I he same effect in tlic Monflilu Mar/ozinc, vol. 

xxxviii., p. 210, June 1S33. 
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of religious ordinances; evil associatiouj especially with abandmed females ; 
drunkenness^ arising troin attending public-houses, tea-gardens, &c. ; 
petty theft; the want of cliaracter on leaving prison ai'tor tlio first 
conviction, and then a reckless course of coniirniod guilt. I do not 
recollect a single case of capital oftcnco where the pai-ty has not been 
a Sabbath-broaker ; and in many cases tlicy have assured mo that 
Sabbath-breaking was the first stoj) in the course of crinie.”'^' 

Mr John Woutuer, keeper of Newgate, also testified: — “I have 
heard many of the prisoners express their regret that their criimiS 
have originated with a breach of the Sabbath. ... 1 have known 
them caution their relatives and friends to observe the Sabbath, tracing 
their own crimes to the non-obscrvaiico or to the breach of the Sab- 
bath.^f Being asked, however, “ To what do they attribute tho 
first stop ill their career of vice V" he answers, “ I believt^ most fre- 
quently to evil nssociations^ and being drawn out by bad associates lo 
the breach of tho Sabbath.”J Ho allows that many ‘‘ icho have been 
hahiinal observers of the Lord's day hare bee n prisoners ivith me ]»ut 
adds, what nobody will be iiicdined to doubt, that probably nine-tenths 
of his inmates were persons who ‘‘ did not value the Sabbath, or were 
not in the habit of attending a place of worsliip/';! 

Mr Benjamin Baker, who ibr twenty years bad been in the habit 
of visiting tho prisoners in Newgate, was asked wlu'Llier the prisoners 
consider neglect of tho duties of tho Sablmth as a leading cause of 
their transgressions/’ — ‘‘ I cannot f ho replied, exactly say that they hare 
expressed that : but I think that almost univorsally tli. yliavo said that 
was the principal thing; that tho dovialion from The Sabbath led 
tlieiii on, step by step, into that degree of crime which had brought 
them tlicre/’^i 

Mr Joseph Sadler Thomas, Supt. of roUco, Covent Garden Divi- 
sion, F., says : — “ 1 know from experience tliat persons who are in the 
habit of attending a place of worship are more careful in their pecuni- 
ary transactions, they are more careful in their language, they are 
more economical in their arrangements at home, they aro more 
affectionate and humane, and in every respect superior beings by far " 
than persons of contrary habits. Tho others aro directly tho con- 
trary ; drinkiny leads them into every description of viec.^'-^''^ Whether 
most commonly drinking leads to Sabbath-breaking, or Sabbath-break- 
ing to drinking, is a question whicli lie leaves uiitoiicliiMl, 

Lastly, the ilcport contains a letter from an uiinamod clergyman of 
the Church of Scotland, on this subject ; quoted by Briiicipal Leo from 
a Ilcport of the General Assembly on Sabbath-obsorvanco. 1 ts writer’s 
good sense and honesty do him great credit, and it is to bo wished that 
his example may induce certain of his brethren to abstain from mak- 
ing so much use as they do, iu this matter, of the, wretched lallacy, 
hoc^ ergo propter hocj^'^ “ It were perhaps,” says he, “ dillicult to trace 
directly to Sabbath' breaking any particular cases of pauperism, disease, 
or crime ; but that all of them aro often found in oonnjsction with 
the neglect of the Sabbath duties is well known. The want or weakness of 

^ Kejiort, )>. 178, Q. 2821. t p. 180, il 28:39, 2811. 

• : Q. 2812. § Q. 2818. || il 2Hrr2. 

•I 11)., p. 181, Q. 28(33. -A* r>. q. 1282, 1285. 
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moral principle^ sukwn hp Sabbatltr-profanation^’*^ and the idling habits 
connected with it, must tend to the diminution of those energies on 
which health, industry, and virtuous character depend. The desertion 
of puhlic worship prevents the most invigorating and rectifying ap- 
plications of moral sentiment ; hence an increased exposure to pauper- 
ism, jdisease, and crime ; ihongh it might be diffmiU to estimate the precise 
extent to tvhich the augmentation of these evils is referable to fiahbath^pro- 
fanation. That they have increased is without all doubt.”f 

The usual argument — “ This man is a criminal ; hut lie was also a 
iSahbatli-hreaker ; tlioreforc Sabbatli-breaking was the cause of his 
crimes,” may be fairly met tlius : — The (Quakers arc distinguished 
by a charitable and peaceful spirit ; but they do not esteem one day 
above another ; therolbre a want of reverence for the l^ord’s Day is 
the cause of their charitable disposition.” 

The Bishop of Ijondon also speaks sensibly, in the following pas- 
sages: — “ 1 feel some diiriciilty with respect to any legal enforcement 
of the devout observance of the Sahbath-day ; I feel none as to mea- 
sures which shall prevent gross violations of it without necessity ; but 
with respect to travelling, I have not ever been able to make up my 
iniiid as'to any legislative provision, which, ivhile it prevented the 
iiniiccessary iniVaction of tlio rest of that day, should not, on the other 
hand, impose inconvenient and unnecessary restrictions in oilier 
quarters.” J Does your Jjordsliip conceive any provision for the sup- 
pression of Sunday travelling, depending on common informers, would 
he eHectual, or the reverse llliink we ought not to consider that 

any legal provision will depend on common informers. If all people 
would do their duty living under a civil government, there 'Sj^^ould bo 
no such thing as common informers. I doubt whether, if temperate 
and reasonable laws were passed for the observanco of the Sabbath, 
the Giiforceinont of them would fall into the hands of common in- 
formers ; because 1 think tliere is a very largo body of serious, as 
well as reasonable, persons, who are so much inlorcsted in the proper 
observance of that day, with a view to the morality and happiness 
of the people, that they would take care not to allow such laws to fall 
into tlio hands of common informers, provided the laws were so dis- 
creetly framed as not to defeat their ow n purpose, by too rigorous an 
enactment of penalties, or by too minute an iutorfereiice with the 
habits of the people.” § 


^ This remark can have reference only ti> cases where the sanctificatioii of 
the Sabbath is believed to be incumbent. A Sahbatarian who profanes the 
Lord's Day, docs shew' “ a want or weakness of moral principle."' 
t Report, p. 2SG. J Keport, Q. 3816, p. 213. 

§ Q. 3824, pp. 243- 244. — Sir Robert Peel's opinion, expressed on the occa- 
sion of the introduction of Air I’oulter's bill for Sabba tli* observance into Parlia- 
ment on 3d June 1835, is similar to the foregoing, though he went the length 
of declaring himself averse to further legislation on the Sabbath, “lie always 
listened,"’ he said, “ w’ith great concern to discussions upon that subject. Thej-e 
was no man in the House who attached greater importance than he did to the 
proper keeping of the Sabbath-day. lie thought no one had a right to shock 
the public feeling by desecrating it; but at the same time he entertained very 
serious doubts whether they could promote that object by legislation, and 
whether it would not be better to truH to the injlvence of manners and the increaste 
of morfxlity for the pnrjtofe of rheelinf/, htj pubiic ojo'niony the attempt at pro/ana^ 
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' Dr Olialinors was asked to s^ivc cvidoneo beloro the eoiniiiittco, but 
begged hard to be exriisod, being at the time closely occupied witli 
Ills Brithfvivati V Treatist% and extremely averse to the intcrniption of his 
labours. “ There is no subject,” he added, in winting; to Sir Andrew 
Aguew, “on which I feel myself less competent to olfev you informa- 
tion or advice than the one on which you arc sitting.”*'^ 

The fruit of the coinmiltoo’s report was a bill for the better obser- 
vance of the Lord’s Day, brought by Sir Andrew Agnew into J Parlia- 
ment on the 20th March 1833. Its preamble, the first part ol' which 
is borrowed From the Act 1st Charles T., c. 1, and must have sounded 
strangely in the ears of modem statesmen (most of whom are by no 
means forward to assume the olliec of declaring what is aeeeptablo to 
to God, or what service of Him is the ivno. nervier), runs as follows; — 
‘‘Forasmuch as nothing is more acceptable to God than tbe true and 
sincere worship and service of Him act^ordiiig to His holy will, and 
tliat the ludy keeping of the Lord’s Day is a principal part of the 
true service of God, which, in very many places of this realm has been, 
and now is, pwdaned and neglected ; And whereas it is tlio houndou 
duly of the legishiliin? to pruteet every class of society against being 
compelled to sacrifice tlKMi* comfort, lieallb, religions privileges, and 
conscience, for the convenience, enjoyment, or snpposetl advantage <if 
any other class, on the Lord’s Day: And whereas the laws now in 
existence are found to be practically insuificient to secure tbe object for 
which tln.-y profess to pn>vide,” &c.j* 

In refereneo to the beginning of this jnvamblo, .Di* ^I‘Crie says it 
is hard*to see liow there could ho any legislation on the subject of 
Sabbatli-observaiicc, without a recognition, sucli as it contains, of the 
divine institution of the Sabbath — “as it is only from the law of re- 

tiu/i of th‘‘ thtiH io hftvc rccuff.yfiti ti* tnuu Ar/o*, lie fefrrcdy in thrm- 

selvCi'- xvonld }><• tlijflrv.lt. nf cxt'cntio,! ; iiinl whifh, ns tlioy might be pervorUMl to 
purposc.s ol‘ ijidivi<Uu«l vexation, ironht tavi ft* brh};/ Unj loto iittclj inin dhresjtcct. 
lie shoultl say from hi.s own sliort oxjjc.ricrice tiiiit the Sahhatli was never better 
observed tlian at pre.sont^ and that ihi.s was owing, not to legislation, but to 
the influence of manners and of jjiiblic opinion/''— (jy/rror of l^arliamcnt, Ud 
Juno quoted in ^Momcni'S of Sir Andreev Agnew, p. 252. j 

In treating of the connexion and limits of ethics and politic.s, Michaelis ob- 
serves : —‘M t is t]ie business of both to promote buinan liappine.es, and both 
alike admit tliis univerial principle, from wliich all tlndr particulai* precepts 
Ilow - fjudcfAuour to extend hAfiqdnt^ far as j^oF.dbh. In The means, hoAvever, 
which they employ for this pm-]iose, they materially diffi*r. f^ome means of 
universal happiness remain, in all circiim.stancf^.s and counirieo, the same; and 
tlieir contrarie.=: are always certain obstacles to it. Thus in any nation, however 
and wherever situated, t.lieft and whoredom, if qire valent, and I'cgurded as 
'matters of inditlerenoe, will never fail to le.s.sen the jnihlic happiiies.s. The 
foi’iner will diminish the love of industi*y and gain, whicli always increases 
where property i.s secure: the latter makc.s rhiidren d'^uhtful, Iiiiiders their 
etlucatiou, propagat(%s ilise-ises, and so forth. In regard to such Tnatters as 
these, the rule obviously belongs to ethics. Hut there* is not the same o<'rtainty 
as to the effects of other means: of which, pen-haps, there inay, for one single 
point of happines.s, be propo.sed a great variety; and theu it connjs to be a 
question, to the solution of vvhieli a greater reacli of understanding is requisite, 
which of them all i.s <he best And thi.s will he dilfercnt in different circum- 
stances.’^ ■( C'^onmentarier. on the Lau-a of vol. i., p. 10.) 

.Mcinoir: r>f Sir /Andrew Agnew. [». 1 II. t tb., p. 1 ol. 
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vulatioii tliat wo loavn Sabbatical duty ; and witliout it iliore coubl 
bo no ground lolt for protecting society in the observance of the 
sevoiitli any more than the seventieth portion of time, oi* of tlio first 
more than any otlier day of tlic week.”^^^ For my part, I sec no diffi- 
culty ill the matter. The observance of the first day of the week as 
a day of rest is an established custom of the country, a<lmitte<l on all 
hand?? to bo extremely conducive to the public welfare. The fact that 
this proportion of time is found by oxpei-iencc to be no greater than 
wo require, Avould bo a conclusive answer to any fool who should 
propose to substitute the seventieth day foi* the seventh ; while tlie 
impossibility of making, without great public iiiconvcnioiice, a pur- 
poseless transference of the day of rest to Monday or Saturday, would 
be an equally good riaison for adhering to the observance of Sunday. 
With respect to the second part of the preaniblc, which declares it to 
bo the houndeii duty of the legislature to protect every class of society 
against hmuj compelled to sacrifice their cornfoi-t, health, religious 
privileges, and conscience on the Lord’s Day, this, I presume, is a 
principle which nobody will question ; and the wonder is, that in a 
country where slavery has no existence, an act for pi*otecting any class 
of Her Alajcjsty’s subjects against being compelled to do any thing which 
the law <loes not impose on them should be thought necessary by men 
in the position of legislators. Mr Flumptre, in supporting Sir Andrew 
Agiicw, maintained that the House is hound to protect those wlio 
cannot protect themselves and this, Dr M^Crio declares to ‘‘ express 
the whole gist of Sir Andrew’s legislation about the Sabbalh.”f Now, 
whoso rights are infringed in cases of Sunday labour at present ? Who 
arc compelled to sacrifice their health ? Whore arc the people that can- 
not protect themselves? There can he none but those whose civil 
liberty is violated, and whose oiqiressors arc consequently liable to 
punishment by the criminal law. If it be said that a shopkeeper who 
trades on »Sunday conipcls ririnaUt/^ Ihongh not in form, the neighbour- 
ing shopkeope]*s to <lo so likewise, on pain of b(nng ruined, 1 in the 
first ijlace doubt the correctness of the statement, + and secondly, sup- 

* Memoirs of Sir Andrew Aguew, p. 152, t ll>*a p. 153. 

J Two cases of sliopkeepcrs, whose prosperity hicrc(ii<i:d after they ceased to 
trade on Sunday, are montioned in the Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew, pp. 
230, 247. (.)ne of them is (pi<)tcd from a speech of the Bishop of Chester (now 

Arclihlshop of (-anterbury) at a “ Lord's Lay meeting" at Exeter Hall on 1st 
May 1834. lie said he knew the case of a shopkeeper, who, when remonstrated 
with by his clergyman for not shutting his shop on the JSabbath, replied, ‘‘ AVhy, 
I cannot atford it, for I sell more on the S^nnday than all the other days of tlic 
week put together however, he was induced to make the trial, and afterwards 
confessed to the clergyman, ‘‘ Sir, to tell you the truth, I have taken more 
money in the six months since I shut up my shop on the Sunday, than T did in 
any one year before, since 1 was in business." The other case, related by Sir 
Andrew liiinself, is tliat of a zealous London Sabbatarian whom he visited, ami 
found living in elegant comfort. On niy remarking that ho was surely more 
favoured than his neighbours, ‘ The Sabbath, sir,' he replied, ‘ has done it all; 
for while 1 traded on [the] Sabbath, I could make notliing. All my winnings 
were put into a batj with holes, hut ever since J respected the Sabbath 1 have 
prospered.' ’’ It is .natural that a tradesman who observes so reputable an in- 
stitution as the Lord's Lay should gain the good will of excellent customers; 
and that he who then reposes from toil, vvlio stimulates his moral, religious, 
and social emotions at church, and who improves hjs understanding by read- 
ing and thinking, should be more prosperous than if he acted otherwise ; for 
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posing it to l>o true, 1 reply that Sunday-trailing, so far as it is 
really prejudicial to the temporal welfare of the community, may on 
that around bo put a stop to by the legislature, and so the desired ‘‘ pro- 
tection” bo incidentally given. For such entire protection as phi- 
lanthropists desire to give the weak against the »strong, the poor 
agaii'ist the rich, and the honest reasonable man against tlie dishonest 
and uin*casonable, human laws aro inado<piate. Improved e<lucation 
— especially in its moral department, which at present is but little at- 
tended to — is Avhat W'o must chii‘fly rely upon for a diminution of op- 
pression, whether of servants by masters, or of small sects of re- 
ligionists by those which, from the number of their adherents, have 
the powder of determining by a majority of votes that theif are tiik 
ORTHODOX, and of treating hcnticul dissenters w'ith injustice and in- 
dignity. 

Principal T.ee is afraid tliat “a poor man, though firmly convinced 
that the Sabbath oiiglit to he sanctified, hy resting entirely from tho 
secular pursuits and recreations wdiich arc lawdiil on otlnn* days, and 
by devoting tho Avholc time to tho exercises of devotion, tho contem- 
plation of Divine truth, and the enjoyment of Christian fellowship, 
might find, that unless he w'ould consent to work on the Sahhath as 
on other days, he must lose his eniph»ymont altogether. Choosing 
to obey God rather than man,"^ he migiit be dismissed hy an incon- 
siderate or infidel master ;*!* and he might bo told, that by bis dis- 
obedience he had forfeited all claim to a certificate of character. But 
even persons in comparatively independent circinustancos,” ho con- 
tinues, “ might have their right of enjoying the rest of the Sabbath 
materially abridged, or almost iiuHiUod, by the perversity of turbulent 
neighbours, if there should bo no tribiniai hclbre which a complaint 
might bo brought. They might bo inccssanily disturbenl by noisy 
labour or boisterous merriment ; ami w liilc their personal tranquillity 
Avas tlius interrupted hy a succession of intolerable annoyances, they 
might have tho mortification of observing that their children, whom 
they are anxious to train up with a veneration lor sacred things, 
have become so iamiliarised to profanity, as to bo in danger of having 
every serious impression obliterated from tlieir minds; and yot, for 
this most grievous injury, so subversive of their comfort, and so 
cruelly <le.structivo of ilieii- fondest hopes, is it reasonable to say that 
the civil pow'er must be oxciisimI for refusing to yield any redress? It 
'would indeed bo a ini.daken policy to <;nfor(‘e attemlaiico on public 
w^orsbip (and under ibis mistaken view of public duty, oppression has 
soirietiiiies been exon ised in foxnuer timesj) ; but there can Im no 

alacrity, honesty, nnd in! olligcnce, which such conduct promotes, are qualities 
well know'n to lx; hii^lily ctmdiicivc to success in business. 

What need had tliese ]irosporous men, of “protection'* from their Sunday- 
trading neighbours? 

^ TJuit is, to obey whrt be f elieved to be the command of Ood. 

t Or by a master who agreed with St Paul in preference to Sir Andrew 
Agnew. As to infidel masters, I have never observed lliom to treat their ser- 
vants less kindly than other men do. It is proba])Ie that David Jfume, Anthony 
OVjllins, Adam Smith, Benjamin Pranklin, and ^J*homas JofTorsoii, wore above 
the average quality of masters. 

I After all, then, and in spite of Or Iletherington, tho l*resbyterians w€rc 
intolerant ! 
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jlangor of going too far, in providing that nothing shall ho done on 
the Lord’s Day, calculated either to outrage the repose of private 
families, or to frustrate tlie reasonable expectation of every man, how- 
ever humble in station, that ho shall be allowed without distraction 
to avail himself of the stated opportunities of attending public wor- 
ship.”* 

Now, if any inconsiderate or infidel master” should be so foolish 
as to dismiss a servant for refusing to work on Sundays as on other 
days, and so churlish as to refuse a certificate, Ikj would do no more 
than he was legally entUlcd to do, if either the servant had en- 
gaged to work on Sundays when required, or the contract between 
them was terminable at the time of dismissal. A master is entitled 
to hire a servant to do what lawful work he thinks fit to be done on 
the Lord’s Day, and to dismiss the servant for neglecting that work ; 
nor docs the law of Scotland compel masters to give to any servant 
a certificate of characler. If a servant who has bargained not to 
\vork on Sunday is dismissed prematurely Ibi* i*efusing to work, the 
law of contracts sufficicnlly protects that servant against the in- 
justice. Such oases, how(*ver, arc very unlikely to Iiapi>en. — As to 
the protection of people from tlie perversity of turbulent neigh- 
bours, 1 observe, that in all cases of ‘‘ a succession of intolerable an- 
noyances,” tlie law of nuisance and the police-regulations of our cities 
afford protection in flagrant cases; while, in every case, the jiowGr 
of public opinion is an almost omnipotent check upon evil-doers. If 
the Christian principle of doing as wo Avoiild be done to, were* im- 
pressed upon the people as deeply as it ought to he, at school and at 
church, and if the advantages of acting upon it were duly taught to 
the young by precept and training, the danger of offensive conduct 
of any class of men towards their neighbours would bo greatly dimi- 
nished. The duty of not offending needlessly even the ‘"weaker 
brethren,” will never be neglected by any man ol' good feeling and 
good education ; mucb less tliai^f forbearing to diminish the com- 
fort of brethren avIio are no weaker than himsolf. Dut if “ weak 
brethren” have their r/f/hts, they Iiave also their duties ; it is desirable 
they should see the impropriety of annoying other men, by officious 
interference with their rights, and liindering them from indulgence 
in such retVesliLng pursuits as they, iu the exercise of their Christian 
lilierty, may think proper to follow unobtrusively upon the Lord’s 
Day. Should any Scotclnnan, for instance, find it beneficial to re- 
fresh lumsolf by playing on the piano on a Sunday, a weak brother 
overbearing him fi’oiu the street would have no good ground of eoiii- 
plaiiit, however shocking the sound might ho to his puritanical hut 
unreasonable and most uuscriptural prejudices. j* 

Report of I’ominittee, Q. 4157, j>. 289. 

t The strong, violent, and lirm persuasions of conscience in single persons, 
or in some communities of men, is not/' says Bishop Taylor, a sutheient indi- 
cation of a moral law. The weak brother, of whom hSt Raul speaks, dm\st not 
cat flesh, but thought it an impiety next to unpardonable, but he was abused: 
and there are at this day some persons, some thousands of persons, against whosb 
conscience it is to dress meat upon the Lord's Day, or to use an innocent per- 
mitted recreation. JXow, when such an opinion makes a sect, and this sect gets 
firm confidents and zealous defenders, iu a little time it will dwell upon the 
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To JSir Aiulrow bill it w;is of course loudly objoctod, that 

tlio prohibition of all Sunday w ork, if fit to ]»o enacted in one depart- 
iiioiit of liuinan ailairs, was fit to bo cuaetod in all ; and that, as the 
labour of domestic servants was unprohiluted, rich men’s enjoyments 
would bo exempt from the curtailment which those of the poor w'ould 
sutler from the suppression of public conveyances on Sunday. To this 
charge of partial dealing Dr M‘Orie- replies, that when a master ex- 
acts w^ork from his servant on Sunday, beyond what is necessary, “ tha 
oficnce comes under the cat(*gory of j^crsoual desarations^ with which, 
though highly rci)rohensihle, and of pernicious tendency, the law^ can- 
not deal, so long as they do not oilVnd ])ul)lic decency or interfere w ith 
the interests of otlior classes of the community. It does not,” says he, 
’^"appear to have been sufliciently observed, in the endless discussions 
on this subject, that the only form in wiiicli the law can interpose to 
protect those servants who are engaged In public trades, is by re- 
straining the masters from competing with each other in the public 
market for gain ; wdiicb cannot, of course, apply to the case of tIios<i 
who employ servants merely for their ow n convenience.”^ This, how- 
ever, is mere sophistry : if additicmal pwtrdioti*^ is needed in the 
case of traders (wdiich, as already intimated, 1 am unable to see), it is 
needed in the case of <loinestic servants too ; and th. purpose of 

scruriiKj rest on tlic Sabbath to those traders wdio wish it, you iihay 
and ought to restrain all other traders from competing with them in 
the 2 >ub 1 ic market, wliy may and ought you not to secure, by sncli ofhei^ 
meaifs as w ill servo tlie pnrjmso, the compulsoi’y abstinence of tlie 
cooks, coachmen, lady’s-maids, and other servants of the rich, I rum all 
Sunday work ? Why is the pi>or man to bo dejn ived of tlu^ means of con- 
veyance to the country, on the only day when lie is at liberty to refresh 
himself with rural air and exercis(‘, while the rich man, w ho can oh- 
taiji these and all otlier a<lvantages at his pleasure, is allowed to drive 
about on Sunday as freely as at other times I >oes the driving of a 
private carriage through the stroetPoii Sunday, less ‘‘ olfend i)nhlic 
decency” than the rinining of araihvay train ? l/nless such ([U(\sl iojis 
can bo satisfactorily answered, the charge of gross j)artiality” from 
which Dr M‘Crie endeavours to defend the bill, must bo regarded as 
just. Sir Andrew said in Parliament, ‘‘ 1 w ish as much as any man 
that domestic Servants w^ore* relieved from all unnecessary work on the 
Lord’s Day, and I am happy to hoar that tin? hito discussions have led 
many to reconsider their family arrangements ; and I trust the pro- 
gress of public ofjinion and a paramount souse of duty will produce 
this clicct more and more. Jint I am uinvilling, by legislation, to 
assume any inquisitniial power^ inconsistent with the genius of tluj 
British constitution- 1 am unw illing to euc*roach on the old Dnglish 
maxim, that ' Every maji’s house is his ca>stle.’ ”t W ell, siii)poso you 
must not cuter the Eiiglislnnarrs castle in aid of those within it who 
require legal protection,” what prevents you, wdien lie salli( 3 s forth 
in his chariot, and so enables you, without either invading his sailc- 

consdcncc, as if it wore a native there; w-hereas it is but a jiUiful inmate, and 
ought to be turned out of’ doors.’’ — (Dncior Utihitomthim, 1), II,, ch. 11., Rule vi., 
§ 73 ; Works, vol. xii., 2>. 43(5.) Bee mite, p. lOl, 

* Memoirs of Sir An*lrew Agnew, i>. 155. See also 2>p- 173, 211, 251, 254. 
t Ib., p. 173. 
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tuary or exercising inquisitorial liowor/’ to convict him of compelling 
his helpless coachman and horses to break the Fourth Commandment 
— what prevents you from pouncing upon liwi as conveniently as upon 
the railway engineinan ? In Scotland, where men’s houses are not 
their castles, the civil law once invaded the shop of a barber in Dun- 
dee, and ‘‘ protected” his apprentice from the work of shaving cus- 
tomers oil Sunday morning. In this case Lord Jeffrey decided that 
although the Act of 1579, prohibiting handicraft-labour on Sundays, 
was relaxed by the Confession of Faith in so far as “ works of ne- 
cessity and mercy” are concerned, (which Confession was in 1 690 rati- 
fied by Parliament as the public and avowed Confession of this Church, 
containing the sum and substance of the doctrine of tlie reformed 
Churches,”) yet as people might Avitliout serious inconvenience be 
shaved on Saturday evening, the urgency was uot such as to render 
the case exceptional, and the local civil authorities had therefore done 
wrong to “ enjoin what they may have blamelessly permitted^ and ac- 
tually subject a man to penalties for not doing what the law has for- 
bidden.” On appeal to the Inner House (or court of review) of the 
Court of Session, a majority of the judges reversed the decision ; but 
the case having been carried to the IIouso of Lords, the apprentice ob- 
tained a final judgment in his favour."^ The objection that it is unfair 


* Phillips V, Tnnes, 20th Feb. 1837 ; Shaw and Maclean’s Appeal Cases in 
the House of Lords, vol. iL, p. 465. The case is nienlioned in the Memoirs of 
Sir A. Agnew, p. 294. 

In 1828 an attempt was made to stop the plying, on Sundays, of the steamer 
between Dundee and llroughty FeiTy, a bathing place much resorted to by the 
towns-poople : but that attempt was x’opresscd by the following admirable de- 
cision of the Sheritr of the county ; — 

This action is laid solely and entirely on statutory law ; but it has not been 
shewn that the statutes authorise the remedy of interdict, supposing the act 
complained of to amount to a profanation of the Lord’s Day. It does not how- 
ever appear to the Sherilf, looking to what is tolerated in other instances in 
both ends of tlie Island, that there is any sufficient ground for that cliarge. In 
Kngiand, the plying of stage-coaches and all other land conveyances, as well as 
water conveyances, is permitted on Sundays as lawful. It is true that in Scot- 
land there are particular statutes against the prv)fanation of the Sabbath, some of 
which are here libelled on ; but it is alw’ays a question what shall amount to a 
profanation of that day. It is not maintained by the pursuers that the running 
of the mail-coach with passengers to and from Dundee is a profanation of the 
Sabbath ; or the using of hackney-coaches, pos^t- chaises, gigs, and caravans of 
every description, saddle-horses, ^:c. The employment, too, of ferry-boats is 
sanctionoil by universal practice as quite lawful on Sundays, and vessels with 
goods and passengers sail on tliat day of the week from the port of Dundee and 
other ports of Scotland, and (as it may happen) arrive there on Sabbath, and 
set ashore their passengers, without objection from any quarter. 

“ The steamboat in question does not sail till after the morning and afternoon 
service is over; and if those who use it are upon their necessary and lawful 
affairs, thei*e can be no more blame on the part of the defender in hiring his 
vessel to them, than would attach to the owner of a passage-boat hired to go to 
Broughty Ferry. But it is impossible practically to ascertain and distinguish, 
among the whole jxassengers, tliose who embark from motives of duty and ne- 
cessity! from those wJio go solely for pleasure and amusement.' JIow can it, for 
example, be made to appear tliat many of those who are passengers have not 
come by land to Dundee that day, or the day preceding, for the purpose of at- 
tending divine service in Dundee, and are returning to their families and homes ? 
On the other hand, it is believed, and may be assumed, that many of those who 

Z 
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to make railway servants work on Sundays for the boiiefit of others, is 
mot hy the principle formerly stated (p. 270), that another day of rest 
should be given them, to compensate for the Sunday when it is their turn 
to be deprived of repose. If this do not satisfy them, they ore at liberty 
to quit the employment for one which will be more suitable to their 
wishes. When the service required is light, and occupies but a small 
part of the day, the hardship is not one that appeals strongly to the 
sympathies of the humane, or that needs to bo specially compensated. 

As already mentioned, Sir Andrew Agnew’s bill was read a first 
time on 20tli March 1833. Tlie discussion of its merits was deferred 
till the second reading on 16th May ; and in a speech tlien delivered, 
Sir Andrew showed the utter unconsciousness which the Sabbatarians 
constantly display, of doubt whetbor the commandment to the Jews to 
keep holy the Sahhath^ is a commandment to the (Tontilcs to keep holy 
the LoriVs Dm/. “ To discuss,” said he, ‘‘ the question of the obser- 
vance of the Lord’s Day in any assembly without alluding to the eom- 
maud to I'ecp it Iioty, would be a solecism of which I Avoiild not will- 
ingly be guilty. TLt Alitiii/ftf// lyta vommoinhd rs to litrp the ihtp Itolpy 
to ^ cease frojii all inannor of work;’ and the ordinance extends to 
* the man, to his hoiisehohl, to his cattle, and to the stranger within 
his gates.’ Such is tin? high authority nn wliicli I Justify legislative 
interference on the subject. But as to the spiritual observance of the 
Lord’s Day, as to bow it is to bo kept, tljo bill now before the House 
presumes not to dictate. , . . la reference to the preamble and lirst 
clause of the bill itself, did it contain merely the private opinion of 
the humble individual who now addresses the House, it had bettor 

avail tbcmsttlvos of the privilege of going to*an(l returning from Hroughty by 
means of the defeiuler*s vessel, are liard- working people, employed in a sedentary 
occupation from Monday morning till Saturday niglit, and who, after attending 
divine service once or twice a day, make a sea-trip iliiring a summer evening for 
the sake of health and recreation, and to enable them the bettor to resume their 
weekly labours, and thereby earn a subsistence for themstdves and their families. 
It humbly appears to the Sherilf that there is no sullicient ground for charging 
persons acting in this w'ay with profaning the Sabbath. Many cross anlfl rc- 
cross the Tay in the regular passage-boat «)ii Sundays, merely for the sake of 
health and recreation, without being held guilty of profaning tin; Lord's Hay, 
Neither would such a charge lie against them were they to transport themselves 
on a .Sunday in any hired carriage, or on foot, from Dundee to Uroughty, and 
thence hack to Dundee ; and it is diUicult to draw the proposed line of dis- 
tinction between crossing and rocro.ssing the Kerry from Korfarshire. to Fife in 
a steamboat for reereation and health, and going from Dundee to Hroughty, and 
returning in the defender's steamvessel ; neither sailing, from tlic like motives, 
during the time of divine worship. Jlut if there be no i>rofanily attachable to 
such passengers and travellers personally, how can that charge be made good 
against the Fife and J‘’orfar Trustees, or against the defender, the owners of the 
vessels employed in transporting such passengers, more tlian against the pro- 
prietors of the carriages employed in conveying travellers by land from Dun- 
dee to Hroughty Ferry ? It may be said that (ho defender's vessel is to be as- 
similated to a Hunday stage-coach, which it is unlawful to run that day. But, 
besides that in some important particulars these two modes of conveyance aro 
not equally calculated to give offence to persons of a more strict turn of niirid^ 
it is extrcinelji doubtful whether it would he held to be a profanation of the 
Sunday, were one of the Leith stage-coaches to run once every Sunday from 
Edinburgh to Leith, and thence back again, after the service of the day w^as 
over.’' 

This ease w'as appealed to the Court of Sef^sioii, which declined Bvinterfere, 
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not have stood there ; but regarding, as I do, the principle it declares 
in a much higher point of view, and having therefore placed it in 
that position, I would rather that you reject the whole measure than 
that you pass the whole and reject the first clairse. And I thus speak 
simply because I feel and am persuaded that, without recognising the 
authority of Grod in this institution, the most perfect Sabbath Bill you 
could construct would prove nothing better than a l»eautiful edifice 
without a foundation, a castle in the air, a statute not binding on the 
conscience, and therefore inoi)Grative, be(*.auso it would not be in the 
power of the magistrate to carry it into execution.”'^ No wonder 
that a speech expressing such anti(piatcd views of the functions of 
the legislature, and excluding so completely the notion that God’s 
truth and Sir Andrew Agnew’s truth might be two dilfcrent things, 
should have been received both in and out of Parliament with general 
derision. The second reading of the bill was lost by a majority of 6, 
the votes being 79 to 73. In the debate which led to this division, 
Lord Altliorp said with great good sense, “ I should be one of the last 
men in the House who could wish to do any thing which would 
operate injuriously against the proper observance of the Sunday. T 
think it most desirable, not only in a religious, but also in a i)olitical 
and moral point of view, that it shonhl be observed as a day of rest; 
but I think it far from desirable, in either point of view, that recrea- 
tion and amusement should be prevented on that <lay.”t His Lordship, 
in short, was willing to iiromote by «any pmcticahla means a mode of 
observance of tlie Tjord’s Day precisely resembling the mode of Sab- 
bath-observance proscribed to the .lews by the Fourth Commandment 
— a law which prohibits ivorJc.^ hiiinot recreation or amvsemeat,'^ ' This, 
however, was infididity” and ‘Micathenisiu” in the eyes of Sir 
Andrew Aguew and his followers, who, as I said before, and shall 
prove hereafter, go far beyond the Jews in what Calvin stylos “ the 
gross and carnal superstition of sabbatism.” 

But no defeat could damp the zeal of Sir Andrew, wlio never for 
a moment doubted that he Avas engaged in a holy war which, either 
in his own hands or in those of some future champion, must ultimately 
he crowned with success by “ the Lord of the Sabbath.” One of the 
weapons, says his biographer, on which ‘Hie placed considerable de- 
pendence during his campaign both in and out of Parliament, was 
that of reiteration. Superficial observers were struck by the frequency 
with which ho repeated the same sentiments and arguments, and may 
have set this down to the harrenness and commonplace of the subject 
or of the man. But, in fact, this also was a piece of policy, and the re- 

as having no jurisdiction in the matter. Two of the judges, however, inciden- 
tally touolied upon the merits of the question ; one of them (the Lord President) 
being of opinion that none of the J^cottish statutes had any reference to the case, 
and the other (Lord Gillies, a judge of much ability) declaring that he regarded 
the bringing forward of such a case as an ill -ad vi pod proceeding.'* See Job- 
son V. Lambert, 29th Nov. 1828 ; Shaw and Duuloij’s Jicporls of Oases in the 
Coxirt of Session, vol. vii., p, 83. 

It is a fact worth mentioning, that in Glasgow, omnibuses regularly ply on 
Sundays between that pious city and the villages of l^artiok and Ggyan, and are 
extensively used by people going to and from church. 

* Memoirs of Sir A. Agnew, pp. 172-175. 

t Ibid., p. 1/6. J See Note U. 

Z 2 
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suit of deliberate intention. ^ Non m sed swpc cadendo^" was tlio 
maxim on whioli Sir Andrew calculated for success. With an assi- 
duity Nvhich more resembled the steady movoments of mechanism tlian 
the intermittent efforts of human volition, he embraced every oppor- 
tunity of reiterating tbe facts and principles which he sought to im- 
press on tbe legislature and on tbo country. ‘ By no other means,' 
ho said, ‘ can the public mind 1)0 more effectually benetitod, than by 
frequently reiterating tliat which is of admitted excellence. The re- 
iteration is, at least, a proof of the pnblishor’s being liimself con- 
vinced ; and others, to whom tho same arguments once carvie<l liomo 
conviction, may bo pi*ofitably reminded of the eternal truths.’ 
The principle is sound ; -and his reiteration, like that of true politicjil 
economy by the Anti-Oorn-law League, would liavo led to comploto 
success ere now, had his doctrines been as unassailable as tlioii’S. But 
with views which arc generally held by thinking and knowing men, 
Sir Andrew mingled bis nltra-.ludaism so plentifully, that tbo reitora- 
.tion of his opinions for a thousand years must liavo failed to carry his 
point. That, in spite of the damage thus done to his cause, tho 
reasonahh j)art of his agitation produced some good effects by com inc- 

^ ‘‘Letter to Riicord, June 25, 1858.’^ Memoirs, p. 288. 

“ He soems," Sca^ s Dr M'^Crie, p. 31*5, “ to have been raised up as a public 
witness for God's truth'^ (observe tho confident phrase^, “ a living remembrancer 
of his Sabbath, called to hold up the requirevients of his hohj law in an assembly 
which ‘ desired not the knowledge of his ways.' ‘ .I5e not afraid of their faces,' 
w'as a favourite text of his, to strengthen himself against tho looks and gestures 
that met him when lie rose to plead his JIastcr's cause. And none can have 
looked into the House of Commons, or listened to its debates, without being 
struck with wonder how, in an atmosphere so uncongenial, the courage could 
have been given him to stand forth, as he did on all occasions, m defence of the 
sacred rights of Heaven, To the ])ertinacity of his o])poncnts, who lost no op- 
portunity of expressing their contempt for the day of Hod" (/, for his notionsy 
which wore not theirs, of the right nianner of employing what ht regarded^ but 
they did not, as the day of Hod spoken of in the l•'oul•th (^ornmandmont), “ lie 
opposed the Yiertiiiacity of a zeal ever ready to ‘ testify' in its hohnlf. Let the 
following specimens, cullod much at random from thea'ceorded debates, suthcc 
to illustrate what w(i refer to : — 

“ Mr Wakley — ‘ 1 cannot sec any reason why the British Museum sliould not 
be open to the public on Sundays, for their amusement.’ 

“ Sir Andrew Agnew — ‘ ^J'he honourable member may see the strongest reason 
he can require in the commandment of Gody which tells US to keep holy the Sab- 
hath-dayd 

“ Mr Hawes — ‘ I propose a bill prohibiting the opening of victualling-houses 
on the morning of Sunday till one o’clock.’ 

“ Sir Andrew said - * 'i'hc proposition would have the elVect of unnihilatiiig 
Sunday as a Sabbath from one o’clock, and he could not consent to such a pro- 
position. The whole twenty-four hours of the Sabbiith ought to be respected 
and guarded from desecration.’ 

“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr Spring Rico) said — ‘ Ho had been in 
the Zoological Gardens very often himself on hiunda^'s.’ 

“ Sir Andrew ‘ considered this a desecration of the Sabbath, He had heard the 
opinion of the right honourable (Jhancellor of the Kxchoquer w’ith surprise. It 
was one which he did not believe to be in conformity with the religious feelings 
of the great body of the people.’ ” 

‘VVhatGvewxicty be “ the feelings of the great body of the people” in this re- 
spect. I for one believe most thoroughly, that the visits of Mr Spring Rice to the 
Zoological Gardens were not at variance with tho letter or spirit of oven the 
Jewish law, much less of the law of Christ. ^ 
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ing many thoughtless people of the expediency of suspending on the 
Sunday all labour and coraraerce beyond what the public good really 
and fairly requires, seems highly probable, or rather is not to be 
doubted. I willingly give Sir Andrew Agnow this credit, and along 
with it a cordial expression of my respect for his character as a 
gentleman and a philanthropist.* But in public men the virtues of 
piety, kindliness, conscientiousness, and unflinclnug resolution, inevi- 
tably miss the mark unless directed by wisdom and adequate know- 
ledge ; and in the case of Sir Andrew it is painful to behold so much 
xeal and activity expended in a cause which deserved, and has at- 
tained, so small a measure of success. 

Two subsequent attempts to bring the bill to a second reading were 
in like manner abortive ; but at the fourth trial of his Parliamentary 
strength, a step was made in advance. The first reading was carried 
on 4th May 1837 by a majority of 146 (199 to 53) ;t a result shewing 
how eJfectivc the agitation out of doors had been. But the grand 
debate wjis reserved for 7th June, when Sir Andrew moved the second 
reading. “ On this occasion,” says Dr M^Crie, the discussion was 
opened with great cftect by Mr Plumptrc, who read several imssages 
from Scripture^ denouncing the judgments of (rod on nations which despised 
his Sahhathsi^^X In what parts of Scripture such denunciations are 
contained, I have never been able to discover ; although tlireats 
against the Jews may easily he found in abundance. The Sabbath 
was a sign” of the covenant between them and their political Sove- 
reign ;§ and its profanation being an overt act of rebellion, and con- 
sequently a political offence of the deepest dye, the Jewish law enact- 
ing its capital punishment, and the threats recorded in the Jewish 
Scriptures against its desecrators, are as intclligihle with respect to 
the Israelites, as they would he unintelligible in relation to nations of 
which the Deity did not condescend to he the temporal Sovereign. Dr 
M^Crie proceeds to say that Mr Plumptre’s “ references to the Deca- 
logue called Ibrth an ox 2 )ression of dissent, which proved at once how 
distasteful to many was the argument wdiich went to place the Fourth 
Commandment on an equality with the rest.” Here again I must 
observe that this equal ranking might not be so distasteful as is siij>- 
posod ; jiossibly not one of the dissentients had the slightest objection 
to place all the ton commaiidmeiits ‘‘ on an equality” as portions of the 
Jewish which they certainly arc, and than which, in the ojiinion 
of many learned men as capable of judging as Mr Plum 2 )tre or Dr 
M‘Crio,*they are nothing else. The “ distaste” may have been only 
for an argument which aimed at placing the daig of Sabbath-ohser- 
vaiicc required of the Jews by the Fourth Cummaiulmont, on an 
equality with the duties enjoined in the nine other 2 )recei)ts of the De- 
calogue, and which are also enjoined by the law of nature and the law 
of Christ. 

On this occasion the second reading of the bill was carried by 110 
votes against 66 ; by which uiq^rcccdeutcd success great rejoicing was 
occasioned among the Sabbatarians, and one pious journalist, whose 

* In one partieuLir, however, his conduct is open to censure : he counte- 
nanced the shabby jjractice of creating oao-it/iarc-holdiiig voters tpr the 2 >urpo 8 e 
of defeating the hona fide jn'oprietors of the railways. 

t Memoirs, p, 298. J Jb., }>. 299. § See nntc, p. 167. 
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words wore formerly quoted, was moved to offer up thanks to the 
Lord of the Stihbath,” that “ it liad pleased Him so to order events” 
that such a measure (which proved to ho its final measure) of success 
had been attained.^' 

In the same year Sir Andrew procured the insertion of a clause 
against Sunday-trains into the Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr Railway; 
thus commencing in Parliament, says his biographer, “ the campaign 
which ho afterwards carried on without its walls, against this tre- 
mendous inroad on the peace and purity of the Sabbath.” The pro- 
posed clause, however, was lost ; as was also a motion which he brought 
forward on loth Juno 1837, for leave to introduce a bill ‘‘ to declare 
that the usi^ of railways on the Lord’s Day is contrary to the law of 
Scotland.” But at this stage of his career it pleased “Him who is 
emphatically the Lord of the Sabbath,” and to wliose special inter- 
ference Sir Andrew’s former petty success was ascribed with a de- 
gree of confidence of Avhich I am curious to know the grounds — “ it 
pleased Him who governs the unruly wills of sinful mortals, so to 
order events” that the l^arliamentary operations of the great champion 
of the holy cause were Ijrouglit smhlenl y and for ever to a close. “ In 
June 1837, AVillinm IV. died, and was succeeded on the throne by 
her jiresent Majesty, Queen Victoria. This letl to a dissolution of 
Parliament and a new election. Sir Amlrew” (in what Dr M‘Crio 
calls “ the inscrutable providtmee of God”) “ failed in securing his 
return to Parliament ; and iu»no having succeeded to his mission, 
possessed of siifiicient courage or perseverance to prosecute Iho measure, 
his bold and unfiinchiiig Biul, on wliicb so much labour had been ex- 
pended, and which had successfully butfeted the storms and l)reakcrs 
of five sessions, was left like a stranded Vi^ssel high and dry on the 
beach, where it may be considered as still lying — a monument, at 
once, of the impulsive zeal of its author, and of the receding tide of a 
nation’s piety”| — or superstition. 

Having thus ceased to bo a legislator, Sir Andrew t henceforward 
devoted his whole energies to the task of diifiising his opinions among 
the people, and urging their practical adoption. In January 1831J ho 
took the lead in founding at Edinburgh “ The Scottish Society for 
Promoting the Due Obsm’vancc of tlie Lord’s Day on whicli occasion 
was read the letter of Dr Chalmers, quoted at p. I s] of this vulume. 
According to Dr APCrie, “the amount of peisonal labour performed 
by Sir Andrew at this pei*iod, in prosecuting the Sabbath cause, is al- 
most incredible. Ills name appears first in tln^ lists of the committees 
of rt/Z the auxiliaries of this Society, amounting, in 18 JO, to twelve. 
But this was no Micro honorary connoction. Tha^e tnu'ilinriv.s^ vi fact^ 
owed their oriyin to his unremittiny exertions, hy rorrespondenec and per^ 
sonal intercourse, lie attended all their meeiinys, an» was the movinh 
. sPiiixG or ALL TJiEiu orEKATioNS. IIo Corresponded on behalf of 
the Society, using it as a vantage-ground from which he launched his 
missives in all directions.” J In this eulogy of Sir Andrew, the vast 
superiority of his Sabbatarian zeal, in intensity, over that of the people 
ho was rousing, is very apparent : he, and nut llieir own horror at Suii- 


* Tho Record nciwspaper, June 8, 1837 ; rpiolod ante, p. 100. 
t Mem-.jivK of Sir A. Agrievv, pp. 31o-317- t Memoirs, p. 347. 
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day trains (which they had hitherto regarded without eiiiotiou as a 
reasonable and allowable accommodation), was the spring of the move- 
ment ; and it is well known in Scotland to those who mingle in gene- 
ral society, that the small body of earnest followers who rallied around 
him, and who still go from meeting to meeting and give utterance to 
the voice of the Scottish pcoide,” are, with all the show and noise 
that they make, just as little influential or formidable in themselves, as 
were the specious handful of Highlanders who, in the year 1746, scared 
Sir Andrew’s distinguished ancestor and namesake from attacking 
them at Blair- Athole,* Even in puritanical Grlasgow, it was a difficult 

^ The party of Jacobites to which these Highlanders belonged was stationed 
at Dalnaspidal, while Lieutenant-General Sir Andrew Agnew occupied Blair 
Castle with a Government force. The insurgents were commanded by Lord 
George Murray, and, notwithstanding the iiiex 2 )crience of most of them in mili- 
tary affafrs, one night successfully executed, under his directions, the brilliant 
exjiloit of surprising and carrying thirty detached posts (some of them strong 
and defensible j, all within two hours of the night, without tiie loss of a single 
man; and the diiferent parties met at the appointed place of rendezvous, although 
their operations lay in a mountainous country, intersected by ravines and rivers. 
Lord George had himself marched to the Bridge of Bruar, Avith twenty -five men 
and a lew elderly gentlemen, when he was informed tliat Sir iftdrew Agnew 
was advancing with a strong force to reconnoitre. In the words of the author of 
Dou*jlas — “ It was daylight; but the sun was not up. Lord George, looking 
earnestly about him, observed a fold-dike (that is, a wall of sod or turf;, which 
had been begun as a fejice for cattle, but left unfiiiisbed. lie ordered his men 
to follow him, and drew them up behind the dike, at i?uch a distance one frotn 
another that they 'uiijht make a yrcat show, having the colours of both reginuznts 
flying in thJr front. He then gave orders to the pipeis ^^for he had with him 
all the pipers, both of the Atliole men and the Maephersons,) to keep their eyes 
fixed upon tJie road from Blair; and the moment they saw the soldiers appear, to 
strike up ivith all their bagpipes at once. It happened that the regiments came in 
sight just us the suii rose, and that instant the pipers began to play one of their 
most noisy pibroclis. Lord George Murray and his Highlanders, both officers 
and men, drew their swords and brandished them about their heads, !Sir Andi’ew, 
after gazing a while at this spectacle, ordered his men to the right-about, and 
marched tlicm hack to the Castle of Blair. Lord C»’corge IMurray kept his post 
at the bridge till several' of liis parties came in ; and as soon as he had collected 
three or four hundred men, conscious of victory, and certain that his numbers 
would be greater very soon, he marclicd to Blair, and invested the castle.*’ 
— {Harness Jlistory of the Ihbellion in 1715, p. 205.) In a military point of view 
these incidents are held up to admiration by General fcitewart of Garth, in his 
i^ketch(\s of the Highlanders, vol. ii., App., Note MM, The Sabbatarian Sir Andrew 
seems to have taken a lesson from the outwilter of his illustrious great-grand- 
father, so ludicrous a similarity is there betwe.en his tactics and those of Sir 
Goorge Murray at the critical juncture in question. If Sir George ensconced 
himself at tile bridge of Bruar behind a tnrf-dike, under shelter of Avhich he 
could send forth his terrible bagpipe-screecliiiigs and appalling sabre-fiashes, 
Sir Andrew with equal judgment took up his position behind the Scottish So- 
ciety for I’ronioting the Due Observance of the Lord's Day — a position which, as 
his faithful biographer has recorded to his honour, served him admii ably as 
a vantage-ground from which he launched his missives in all directions.*’ If 
Sir George, with twenty -five men and a few elderly gentlemen, contrived to make 
so terrible a figure by judiciously spread -iig them out. Sir Andrew Aviih his 
troop became as formidable in the eyes of distant spectators, fj om the Avide ex- 
panse of country Avhich Avas made the sphere of his operations, if Sir George’s 
bagpipes, by their combined and deafening blast, struck terror into the foe, the 
united voices of Sir Andrew and his body-guard seldom failed to excite, if not 
much alarm among the initiated, at least an exalted o]dnioii of his strength 
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matter to l)low up the flame. Having, at the suggestion of his friend 
!Mr Bridges, bought in 1841 ** a share in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
llailway stock/’* Sir Andrew opened a campaign on that now field ; 
but at first ** nothing could bo more discouraging than the prospect l>c- 
foro him and his frieuds/’'|' who had qualified thomsol ves in the same ju- 
dicious nianiK'r to vote against Sunday trains. Jlr ABCrio records in the 
words of Sir Andrew liiiusolf, that at a half-yearly meeting of tlio Coni- 
pauy, thoi’o not a man connected with the religious city of Glas- 
gow who would come forward to help them. An appeal was made to 
religious men, and with very great dilliculty they got at the next meet- 
ing a dozen.’’ J By and by, however, his agitation, with the strenu- 
ous aid of tlio clergy (who, as moving powers in society, hold a pecu- 
liarly high place in Glasgow, § and, as wo saw betbre,]l conceal most 
carefully from their flocks, that according to St Taiil it is by no means 
incumbent upon Christians to esteem one day above another)— tlie agi- 
tation, with this etfectivo aid, succeeJod so vvondorfnlly that in tho 
same city, where at first they could not get one individual to apptjar 
in their support, in the course of a few days 1300 gentlonion not only 
put their names to tho iiunnorial praying tlie directors to beep the 
r«ailway absdutelv closed on the Sabbath, but they published the me- 
morial in tno newspapers, with tlieir names and addresses at full 
length. It may reasonably be doubted wliether so many as 1300 
persons in the rank of ‘\gentlenien,” and therefore presumable to bo 
educated persons, wore ])rcvailed upon to sign the memorial ; but how'- 
ever this may bo, we all know the vast difieroiico which there is be- 
tween subscribing a memorial at tho req»iest of “ the minister” or 
some other iiittuential individual, perhaps without reading a word of 
the document which is presented, and deliberately believing all that 
is set forth therein. Indiilerencc is not so easily changed into fervour 
in the souls of “ thirteen luindrcd gentlemen.” 

In this new sphere of acftioii, Sir Andrew, in spite of successive de- 
feats, displayed all liis usual perseverance. “ iHily, at every half- 
yearly meeting, was the lance of our worthy knight couched, ami a 
tilt made at Sunday trallic. But not satisfual with contemliiig in per- 
son, it was liis daily business to prevail on others to follow bis example. 
AVith this view, letters tcerc <lespotrhe*l iu all snpposed to he frioudlp and 
inJluentiaL These, nfjain, ronvertrd into printed rireulars, vere dispersed 
far and wide; for >Sir Andrew may be sai<l to have been the publisher 
and distributor of his own productions. Even handhiUs were, pat in rc- 

anaong some to Avhom tho report of his fioings rfinn». And lastly, if 8ir CJporgo 
had thfi colours of two regiinonts distributed with good efiert along liis slender 
line, Sir Andrew, we shall see, availed himself most skilfully of “ placarils of 
large-lettered information on the walls of the most distant towns !*’ Were ever 
tlui ]dans of two generals more surprisingly parallel ? 

J)r M^Cric, who gives an amusing account of the military Sir Andrew Agnew 
in the first chapter of the Memoirs, strangely omits all incrition of his retreat 
from the colours and bagpipes at the bri<lge of llriiar. 

Memoirs, p. 374. 

t Jb., p. 383. t Ib., p. 333. 

§ See the complaints of l>r (Uialinors in bis Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 21, 114. 

II pp. 56, 57. The reader will be good enough to remember my ap- 

proval of Sir Andrew Agnew's policy of reUeration, 

*•: Sir A ridro.vr^K speech at Manchester, January 1837; Memoirs, p. 383, 
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quisitioTiy and through Sir Andrew^s industry^ the walls of the most 
DISTANT TOWNS wcrc placarded with large4eUered informatioriy so that 
the most careless passer-hy of the working classes might not remain 
ignorant of the kbal nature of the struggle that was going on.^** As- 
suredly he was an adept at pulling the wires of this clattering show 
of intense and wide-spread Sabbatarianism ! 

Ilis circulars to the proprietors of the Railway, soliciting their 
proxies in return for Saljbatarian tracts, elicited a host of replies. 
Some, of course, were favourable ; but others, of which Dr M‘Crio 
gives some amusing samples, were full of indignation and ridicule. 
One old lady was in horror at the very idea of Sir Andrew’s notions 
being reduced to practice : It would make it a fearful day to mo. 
No, no, Sir Andrew ; I wish to be in the open air, and to see the face 
of nature ; then my devotional feelings are warmed.” *}■ Dr M'Crie 
ungallantly calls her “ a cross old lady if she answered this descrip- 
tion (a point on which the sentences quoted leave us in the dark), she 
certainly took an excellent way of lessening her crossness and improv- 
ing her Christian character, by looking at the face of nature in the 
open air. Tliereare ^‘cross’’ Sabbatarians, old and young, who might 
become blandoi* if they followed her example. ^ 

IIow the Sabbatarians on a sudden attained their object in regard 
to the Sunday trains between Kdiiiburgh and Glasgow is so gene- 
rally known, and Dr M‘Crie himself mentions it so plainly, J that 
there is difficulty in understanding why it should have excited his 
amazement in the manner \ve shall see it did. The facts are briefly 
those. Some English holders of large amounts of the Company’s stock 
had become greatly dissatisfied with the general policy and manage- 
ment of the Directors, and anxious to supersede them ; but finding 
that even in combination with those Scottish men of business who like- 
wise desired a change, they were not strong enough to accomplish 
it, they looked about f(»r additional assistance, and without the 
slightest difficulty ascertained that the Sabbatarian sliaroholders 
(existing and that might easily be created) would be happy to join 
them for a consideratiuu — the quid pro quo being an engagement to 
give seats at the Board to several adherents of Sir Andrew, and 
to discontinue the eouvoyanco of passengers by the Sunday trains. 
A bargain was struck accordingly, and the allied forces were successful. 
It was on 15th November 1846 that the duty of the Sunday trains 
was restricted to the conveyance of letters, iiewsi)apers, and parcels, for 
the Bost-Officc. But the Directors, in subsequently reporting the mea- 
sure to their constituents, took care to discountenance the idea that 
they had been inllueiiced by their own theological opinions, the ma- 
jority of the Board seeing no sin whatever in the Sunday trains ; their 
motive, they said, was merely a wish to humour that general iniblic 
desire wliicii (witli an easy credulity, real or affected) they hold to 
be made manifest by the flood of memorials which tlie Sabbatarians 
had contrived to pour in upon thcm.§ By Sir Andrew and his 

^ Sir Aiidrow's speech at Afanchoster, January 1837 ; Afenioirs, p. 383. 

t Memoirs, p. 385. J Jb.. p. 38G. 

§ The following is an extract from the Keport of iJie Directors to the half- 
yearly meeting of sharo,holtlcrs held on 5th March 1847 : — In conclusion, your 
directors would advert to a subject which has given rise to much agitation — the. 
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friends, however, the event was viewed in a much more solemn light. 
According to Dr M‘Crie, in this great victory “ the day was won 
for the Sabbath of Scotland, . . . and the eyes of all Ood-f caring/ people 
were turned, as if bp common consent, from the agencies of man to the 
wonder-tcorking hand of the Abnightp”* For, of course, it is not to 

discontinuance of Sunday trains. Your directors must declare, at once, that 
they hud no wish whatever to coerce the public, or to force their owni-eligious 
views upon the country. The fact is the very reverse — for a majoriltj of the 
Board do not feel an\f objection on reli^ioiu rf rounds to Bunduif travelHmj ; but 
they are unaiiiinous in considering it to be their duty as directors rather to as- 
certain Avliat is tlie law and custom of the country, than to arrogate to them- 
selves the riglit to violate the feelings and opinions of the Scottish people. 
Keeping ill view this principle, and srein*j that the practice in Scotland has been 
not to run coaches^ steamboats, or other public conveyances, nor, with the excep- 
tion of this line, any railway trains, till the 0 [)eiiing of the North British, - 
your directors thought tlieniselvcs bound to adhere to it, and had little idea that 
they should be accused of attempting to tyrannise over lhatpublic whose customs 
and feelings they were desirous to respect. But, though much opposition has 
been raised by the supporters of those trains, from tlie fact that upwards of 
1-100 memorials have been pre.seiitcil to your Hoard against, and only eighteen 
in favour of them, your director.'® infer that the great majority of the public ap- 
prove of their (iiscontimiance ; and would recommend that the trains should not 
be re-establisbed till the general practice of Scotland authorises the change.’' 

This paragraph, if written in good faith, must have emanated from one of the 
tinglish director.s, very ignorant (and allowed by his Jj^cottish colleagues to re- 
main so) of the law and practice of Scotland in regard to 8abl>atl\-truvelling, 
What these have lung been, readers unacniniinted with Scotland may learn from 
the Note by tlu* Sherilf of Forfarshire, qiuacd ante, p. ; what they arc, 
may be inferred from the fact that the great majority of Scottish railway com- 
panies persist in carrying pas.'^engers on Sunday, iiotwitlistandiiig tiic utmost 
half-yearly efforts of a little itinerant band of AgiieAvites at tlie meetings of the 
proprietors. Above all, in the Kdinburgh, Ferlli, and Dundee Uailway Com- 
pany, Avliere the number of the Soatish sJiureholders preponderates vastly over 
tlie others, the .Sabbatarians are regularly defeated by overwhelming majorities 
— a fact suliicient of ifself to indicate “the feelings and opinions of the Scot- 
thh p(! 0 [)le.'- 1 Of the Sabbatarian memorials, on which so much stress is laid, 
I shall sp'’ a.k at large in Note N. 

As Sir .\jidrew and his trot‘pof voters, <piaUfi»Hl for the nonce by the acrpiisi- 
tion of a share, mu'^tered in great streiigtli ut the (.ila.sgovv meeting in March 
1847, and of course had tlie co-operaiioii of the new directors and tlieir party, 
the suppression of the. Suii<hiy passenger-trains was approved of by a miijorily 
of 152 votes. 

* jVfciuoirs, p. 387. 


^ W'hat todk place at tlie halt' .>'4 ai ly meeting of the Etliulmrgh, Perth, and Dundee 
Uailway C<aiipiuiy ou ytli September J850, will serve to exemplify tlie tenth, as no proxies 
were used on tiie occa.sion, Mr M. Ileriot inoviiti “ that tliero be no tratlie on the rail- 
way oil tile Sabbath-day,” a.'ssigniiig as hi.s reason that he considered tlic running of 
trains on the Sabbath-day to be contrary to Cod’s l.aw.” The following was the state of 
tiie votes:- — 

Pi'rsoHs presento r(*/t'.5. 

I'or the motion, ..... .‘i.'i 

Against it 45 282 

Majority against, . . . 227 

The fact here apparent, that while eaeli Sabbatarian had on an average only two Votes, 
each f»f the (»thor person.s present liad six, exhibits the iinfatr means einjdo^ird by ” Cod's 
p. (tide” to overwhelm the bona pic .sbai cdiolders. Vet they were defeated hy a majority 
•t.f nearly tivo to one of peri-ons prew nt. 'The iv^eeplirni they met with at the half yearly 
un-eiingiii March 185:?, will a]>p(nr from Note If. 
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be questioned that those who think it right (in other words, ac- 
cording to the will of Qrod) that railway trains should carry passen- 
gers on Sundays, cannot by any chance be ^‘God-fearing” men;* 

^ From the following letters of Dr Arnold, it will be seen that he was none 
of the “ God-fearing ’ race. Writing from Rugby, February 19, 1840, he says : 
— Tt is w'itli the most sincere regret that I leel myself unable to give an un- 
qualified support to the resolution which you i)ropose to bring forw^ard at the 
next general meeting of the proprietors of the North Midland Railway Com- 
pany. Of course, if I held the Jewish law of the »Sabbath to he binding upon us, 
the question would not he one of degree, hut I should wish to stop all travelling 
on Sundays as in itself unlawful. Jlut holding that the Christian Lord’s Day 
is a very different thing from the Sabbath, and to he observed in a different 
manner, the question of Sunday travelling is, in my mind, quite one of degree; 
and whilst 1 entirely think that the trains which travel on that day should be 
very much few'er on every account, yet I could not consent to suspend all travel- 
ling on a great line of communication for t\venty-four hours, especially as the 
creation of raihvays necessarily puts an end to other conveyances in the same 
direction ; and if tlie trains do not travel, a 2 >oor man, who could not post, might 
find it impossible to get on at all. Rut I would cheerfully support you in voting 
that only a single train each way should travel on the Sunday, W'hich w'ould 
surely enable the clerks, porters, &c., at every station, to have the greatest i)art 
of every Suinlay at their oAvn disposal. Nay, I would glady subscribe indivi- 
dually to a fund for (detaining additional help on the Sunday, so that the w'ork 
might fall still lighter on each individual employed .’' — Lifa of Arnold^ 6th ed., 
vol, ii., p. ‘207- 

Again, on the 22d of the same month, after stating the facts and inferences 
quoted ant<?, p. 281, be proceeds: — “ It is on these grounds that 1 should prefer 
greatly diminishing public travelling on the Sunday to stopping it altogether; 
as this seems to me to correspond better with the (diristian observance of the 
Lord’s Day, which, w'hile most properly making rest from ordinary occupation 
the general rule, yet docs not regard it as a thing of absolute necessity, but to 
bo waived on weighty grounds. And surely many very w eighty reasons for occa- 
sionally moving from place to place on a Sunday are occurring constantly. But 
if the only alternative be between stopping the trains on our railway altogether, 
or having them go frequently, as on other days, T cannot hesitate for an instant 
wdiich side to take, and 1 will send you my proxy without a moment's hesita- 
tion.”- (F. 209.) 

Once more, on April 1, 1840, he writes: — “ I agree with you that it is not 
necessary with respect to thei^ractical point to discuss the authority of the com- 
mand to keep the Sunday. In fact, believing it to be an ordinance of the 
Church. at any rate, T hold its practical obligation just as much as if 1 considered 
it to be derivable from the Fourth Comuiaiulmeiit ; but the main question is, 
w'hcthcr that rest, on w-liicli the commandment lays sucli exclusive stress, is 
really the essence of the Christian Sunday. That it should be a day of greater 
leisure than other days, and of the suspension, so far as may be, of the common 
business of life, I quite allow ; but then I believe that 1 shonhi have much greater 
induhyeucc for recreation on a Siindau than you miyht have; and if the railway 
enables the yu’ojdc in the great toivns to get out into the country on the Sunday^ I 
suoui,!^ THTNK IT A VERY GREAT GOOD. I confcss that I would rathci* have 
one tniiii going on a Sunday than none at all ; and 1 cannot conceive that this 
would sei'iousl^’^ interfere w’ith any of the company’s servants ; it would not be 
as niucli W'ork as all domestic servants have e\ cry Sunday in almost every house 
in the country. At the same time, 1 should bo most anxious to mark the day 
decidedly from other days, and I ihiiik that one train up anddow'ii would abun- 
dantly answin* all good purposes, and that moi’c would be objectionable. I w’as 
much obliged to you for sending me an account of the di.scuKsion on the subject, 
and if it comes on again, I should really w^ish to express iny opinion, if I could, 
by voting against having more th ^n one train. J am really soriy tliat I cannot 
go along w'ith you more completely. At any rate, I cannot but rejoice in the 
correspondence Avith you to which this question lias given occasion. Differences 
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nor is it loss certain that, when success attends tlio endeavours of any 
party who have reached so delightful a state of satisfaction with 
their ow'ii holiness as to take tlio exclusive titles of “ God’s people” 
and the true Israel,” tlie special assistance of tlio Almighty has been 
A-ouchsafod to them on tJio occasion. Never in any human event,” 
says the Loudon Lord’s Day Society, “can the haml of God bo more 
remarkably traced than in the arrested profanation of tb.o {Sabbath 
by travelling on this jiarticiilar railway. Most assuredly it may 
be said here, that not by might nor by w isdom has this been accom- 
plished. It is evidently and manifestly the hand of the Lord. ... It 
has pleased CSod to make it very manifest that it Avas llis own W'ork, 
to vindicate the honour of His own name, and to put a dialiiujnishing 
Qiiark of His favour on the supporters of his own cause.”* In short, 
the victory Avas so inexplicable upon natural principles, that only a 
miracle could account for it ; if ever there w as a dignvs vindice no- 
dus^ here beyond all question was one ! Now', surely, it is high time 
that this indecent practice in W'hich modern riiarisces of all donurni- 
nations indulge so iiompously, Avitli no better warrant than their 
own self-conceit, of represonling the Almighty as taking a part in 
every little fray which they regard as the battle of the Lord because it 
is their own, slioiild be mure opt’nlj/y if not more gcnerallt/^ treated w ith 
the ridicule it deserves. Granting, as I do most w'illingly, that it was 
not bg might nor bj/ icisdotn ” that the victory in question was gained, 
I desire to know' by what means it became "'cviilent and manifest” 
to tlie victors that this, more than any other advantage ever gained 
in the Avorld by any one party over another, was hnuiglit about “ by 
tlie hand of the Lord.” Those who say tliat it teas so accomplished, 
must (if they are sincere) believe that tlicy knoir the fact asserted; 
and if they know' it, they must know' htnv their knoivlulge of it was 
gained. To convince the Avurld that the hand of the Almighty winks 
Avonders on their behalf, tlicy must sliew' that they have some infalli- 
ble means of distinguishing when and wliy the Divine agency is 
specially employed. J3y Avliat signs can we asi ertaiii that tlie Deity 
has, hy crow'iiing any given enterprise with success, “ pul a distin- 
guishing mark of His favour” on the prevailing party ? How, of two 
contending “causes,” shall it lie decided whirh is “ His own”? ITow 
does- it appear that “the inscrutable provi<lence of (iod,” which, at 
the general election in 1837, for ever excluded Sir Aiiclrew' Agiiovv 
from Parliament, was not an event in whicli could he “remarkably 
traced” the baud of God, interfering to arn^st tlio jirofanation of His 
name hy its employment on llie parliamentary stage in support of 
error, by Judaising Cliristians avIio Avere “turning again to the weak 


of opinion give me but little concern ; but it is a real pleasure to be brought 
into coTiimunioation with any man who is in eanu'st, and who really looks to 
Ood'b will as his standar*! of right and wrong, and judges of actions according 
to their greater or less conformity.’'*- (l*p. 1^09, 210.) 

All this is excellent, with one little oxc*iption : Jn wishing that only asirigle 
train each way should traved on the t^niiday. Dr Arnold seems to have forgotten 
that although one would be suUicieni to enable the people in great towns to get 
into the country, another would in most cases bo necessary to bring them back 
after a long enough visit bad been paid. 

^ Quarterly Publication of the iSociety, quoted by Dr M*Crie, p. 388. 
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and beggarly elements, whoreunto they desire again to be in bondage.”"*® 
Suppose that I, who believe as firmly that Sir Andrew was the advo- 
cate of an unchristian system of Sabbatarian theology, as he believed 
that he was the champion of God’s own cause,” were to assert that 
the untoward event from which Dr !M‘Crie escapes by jn’onouncing 
it “ inscrutable,” was very manifestly the work of the Deity himself, 
“ to vindicate the honour of Ills own name, and to put a distinguish- 
ing mark of his displeasure on the supporters of a cause which was 
none of — and that, consistently with this view, 1 should describe 

hi^ victory in the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company as 
a deplorable occurrence permitted “in the inscrutable providence of 
God,” — would not the Sabbatarians accuse me .of folly and arro- 
gance ? Uncpicstionably they would; and great reason would they 
have for doing so. Have I less reason for bringing such an accusation 
against them'i Their persuasion that the “cause” of which they are 
the champions is “ God’s own,” while that for wdiich 1 contend is the 
devil’s, is no better a foundation to argue upon against me, than my 
persuasion of the law’^fulness of Sunday trains is, to argue upon against 
them. If the bai-e belief of a party of comljatants that the Lord is 
on their side, wore demonstrative that the fa(;t is so, how could the 
conclusion bo avoided that tlio Lord is at one and tho same moment 
on the side of parties opposed to each other ? ISIust we not “ try them 
which say they are apostles, — since, in the jangling crowd of those 
who by word or behaviour lay claim to the ofliGe, an enormous ma- 
jority must of necessity be men that “ are not ” what their heated 
fancy paints them 'iX 

* Gal. iv. 9. .. t Itev. ii. 2. 

J Upon great experience,” says Baxter, “ I must tell you, that of the 
zealous contenders in the world, that cry up ^ Tlie cause of God, and Truth,' 
there is not one of very many, that understandeth what he talks of; but some 
of them cry up the cause of God, when it is a brat of a proud and ignorant 
brain, and such as a judicious person would bo ashamed of. And some of 
them are rashly zealous, before they have parts or time to come to any judi- 
cious trial. And some of them are misguided by some person or party, that cap- 
tivateth their minds. And some of them are hurried away b 3 ’’ passion and dis- 
content. And many of the ambitious and worldly arc blinded by their carnal 
interests. And many of them in mere pride, tJiink Liglily of an opinion in 
which they are somewhat singular, and which they can, with some glorying, 
call their own, as either invented by them, or that in which they think they 
know more than ordinary men do. And abundance, after long experience, 
confess that to have been their own erroneous cause, which they before 
entitled the cause of God. Now when this is the case, and one cryeth, ^Here 
is Christ,’ and another, ‘^Pliere is Christ;’ one saith, ‘This is the cause of God,' 
and another saith, ‘ That is it no man that hath any care of his conscience, 
or of the honour of God and his profession, will leap before he looketli where 
he shall alight, or run after every one that n ill whistle him with tho name or 
pretence of truth or a good cause.'’ — ( irurAif, vol. ii. p. 131). 

“Nothing,” says iScldeii, “is text but what is spoken of in the Bible, and 
meant there for person and place; the rest is application, \vhich a discreet 
man may do well; but ’tis his Scripture, not the Holy Ghost's .” — {Table Talk^ 
art. Prkaciiing.) Again : — “You say there must be no human invention in 
the church, nothing but the pure word. .* If I give any exposition but 

what is expressed in the text, that is my invention ; if you give another ex- 
position, that is your invention : and both are human. For example, suppose the 
word eyg were in the text, I say, ’tis meant an hen-egg, you say a goose-egg ; 
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Small “ dosocrations ’’ as well as great attracted the vigilance of Sir 
Andrew ; and from a successful crnsado against the sale of milk an<l fruit 
in the Queen’s Park at Edinburgh on Sundays, to children in need of 
such refreshmonts,* he passed to another, having for its more majestic 
purpose the suppressing of Sunday labour in all the j)Ost-ollices through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland. " Here, although, as usual, he greatly 
overshot the mark of common sense and practicability, some good was 
doubtless effected by him in hastening the introduction of improved ar- 
rangements in the management of this department of the public ser- 
vice. I agree with him thus far, that every person laboriously em- 
ployed in serving the nation during six days of the week, ought if pos- 
sible to he allowed relaxation on the seventh ; and that, as often as may 
be, this seventh dav should be the Suudav. If additional officers are 
needed on this account, the nation surely will not grudge an exj)ense 
which not only is demanded by humanity, but would yield a valu- 
able rot lira in the sbaj)e of increased efficiency of performance of the 
duties. In rural offices, where one or two short attoiulancos on Sun- 
day are enougli, no sucl relay of officials would bo necessary. To 
this extent it is fit tliat the Suiulay-working of the Post-Office should 
bo improved. But in doiiiaiiding that the transmission of intelligenco 

neither of these arc exprest, therefore they are luiman inventions ; and [ am 
sure the newer the invention the worse; old inventions are hest/'— (//>., art. 
Human Invention.) 

Bishop Newton, in his Dissertation on the Abuse of Names and Words, ex- 
claims: — *• How hath almost every little sect of Christians apju’opriated to it- 
self the dcnomhmtion of ‘Tlie i^liurch of Christ,’ and a part oidy, and the 
most corrupt part of it, tdaiined the title of tlio whole, and been proudly 
styled ‘ the Catholic Church’! How have the names of ‘heretic’ and ^schis- 
matic* been bandied to and fro among Christians of diilVrent eominunitios and 
persuasions, and some of the very best men, lovers of truth and servants of 
the (jrod of truth, been so stigmatized by some of the very worst, pretended 
champions for ladigion, but really an oUence and scanclal to it!’’ — ( 4to 

cd., vol. ii. p. 511,) 

“Zeal,’* says Dr t.’halmer.s, is a good thing, hut only when* expended on a 
good and adequate subject. It is not to be told what miselnof has been done 
by needless controversies — both M'ithin the (,’liurcli, among ( ‘hrisiians them- 
selves; and without, in restraining the operation of the good leaven which 
might otherwise have leavened all the faniilies of the earth." — {^Lccturi's on the 
Romans, Lect. 97, vol. iv. p. 3u5.) 

The same sentiment is versified hy the autlior of lludihras, in “ I^Iiseellano- 
OUS Thoughts," published among his Of-nniae Ih^maiaSy p. 231 : — 

“Who doth not know with what fierce rage 
Opinions, true or false, engage ? 

And, ’cause they govern all mankind, 

Like the blind’s leading of the blind. 

All claim an equal interest. 

And free dominion o'er the rest: 

And as one shield that f<dl from heaven 
Was counterfcitffd by eleven, 

The better to secure the fate 
And lasting empire of a state. 

The false are num’rous, and the true, 

That only have the right, but few. 

Hence fools, that understand ’em least, 

Are still the fiercest in contest.” 

See Mr Martineau’s Kaiionale of Religious Enquiry, 3d ed., p. 58. 

* Memoirs, p. .350. 
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through this, great country should be wholly arrested every seventh 
day, the Sabbatarians forget that as the Government has assumed the 
monopoly of carrying letters, it is bound either to renounce that 
monopoly, or to do the work as completely as, but for the monopoly, 
it would be done by private carriers. Now it is certtain that the de- 
sire for the transmission and delivery of letters on Sunday is so ex- 
tensively felt, that private carriers would be employed to supply the 
public demand ; and it is equally certain that in the eyes of our lead- 
ing stfitesmen (who, besides being as good judges as Sir Andrew Avas, 
have much bettor means of knowing the pertinent facts of the case), 
an entire cessation of post-office labour on Sunday is inexpedient and 
impracticable. We may therefore be sure that in the event of the 
monopoly being given up, the Sundaj’^ work of private letter-carriers 
would bo no farther prohibited by law than it would be restrained by 
public ojiinion. By both it would be permitted to the extent generally 
thought expedient by the leaders of public opinion, and no farther ; 
and whenever its amount seemed to the Sabbatarians excessive, their 
right and duty Avould be to preach and publish against it, and in this 
way give such an improved tone to public opinion that all needful re- 
forms would soon be brought about. For no actiA^e party of reasonable 
agitators, Avhose case is a (jood one, ever fail to effect their puiposo in 
the end. 

In 1817 Sir Andrew had the satisfaction of Avitnessing the forma- 
tion, in Edinburgh, of that famous ‘‘ Sabbath Alliance” to some of 
whose unchristian doctrines the attention of the reader has before b§fen 
called,^' and Avhose proceedings avo shall have occasion to advert to 
horcafter.f This Judaising body addressed itself to the Avork Avliich 
the Evangelical Alliance, Iiaving a much Avidcr circle of members, 
Avas precluded from engaging in, by the Avant of the requisite unani- 
mity about the foundation of the Sabbath. In a recently published 
‘‘ Report on the Desecration of the Lord’s Day in Great Britain, by 
the Rev. John Jordan, Vicar of Enstonc, Oxon,” Ave read as folloAVs: 
— “ In order" to understand rightly the position Avhich the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance occupies in regard to the Sabbath question, and moro 
especially to Sahhath desecration^ Avhich is tlio proper subject of the 
Report I am charged to make to this Confcrenco, it will ho necessary 
to revert to the peculiar circumstances that occasioned a matter of 
such vast importance to religion to he placed in the station that has 
been allotted to it in our constitution. AVlien*tho fundamentals of 
the Alliance Avero under discussion at the first Conference on Cliristiaii 
union, at Liverpool, it was found that there Avas such varidtf of opinion 
respccthaj the scriptural (fronnd and authority on which the Sabbath was to 
be hasedy that it Avas deemed prudent and forbearing not to introduce 
it amongst the various topics that form the doctrinal statement of our 
common faith, hut to give it place, instead, amongst the sundry ob- 
jects for common action, Avith respect to Avhich Ave could safely com- 
bine, Avitbout attempting to decide the precise terms upon Avhicli 
united operation should bo carried on. AVhen the Alliance itself Avas 
formed by the Couferouco assembled in London in 1846, although the 
original doctrinal basis Avas enlarged, these objects, amongst Avliich 


* Ante, pp. 170, 196. 


t See Note Q,. 
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Sabbatli desecration was one, were still left in the same position, and 
were regarded as matters on wliicdi there miglit bo combined action 
amongst us. Subsequently, when the British Organisation was formed, 
and when that division of labour took place which appropriated these 
several objects to different portions of the Organisation, that of Sab- 
bath desecration was coniiuittod to the North- IV’^ostern Division, wJio 
thereupon undertook to deal with it. It happened, however, that 
amongst the memhors of the committee of that division, to whoso 
special care it was intrusted, thero were such different views on the theo- 
retical^ not the practical^ port of the subject^ that they etfocted compara- 
tivol}^ little ; or rather, with justice it must bo said, that what was 
done was almost entirely duo to the energy and zeal of one member of 
the committee, Dr Orichton of Liverpool, who collected, at some cost 
to himself, various statistics relating to that town, and evidencing a 
fearful amount of Sabbath desecration by the riiiining of omnibuses, 
by steam and canal l)oats, by railways, by the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and even by the (‘ontiiuianeo of ordinary weekly frallic, on the 
day of rest. AVbile, however, the matter thus comparatively hung in 
suspense in the North-Western Division, it was taken up again and 
again at our annual Conferences, and highly encouraging resolutions 
were passed, shewing tliat the Alliance, as a body, was fully alive to 
its responsibility on this im 2 )ortant jKunt. Tims, in tlie Conterojico 
at Edinburgh, in IS 17, it was resolved — ‘ 4'hat the Report of tho 
North-Western Committee on the Lord’s Day b(' referred iKick to that 
colhinittee, to prosecute the investigations suggesteil in the Uoi)ort. 
That this Conference cannot thus remit tho subject to that committee 
without expressing, with one heart and voice, their strong senst? of tho 
duty devolving uj)on all Cliristian iieojdo to set tlu.ir laces against the 
desecration of tho Lord’s Day ; believing, as they all do, that tho ob- 
servance of that day is of Divine institution, and of jiennanoiit obli- 
gation.’ Asf ain, at the iiiterinediate Cuntereiice licbl in liomlon, in 
tile montli of tjetober lS-18, it was resolved — ‘ Tliat this ( 'oiifercncc, 
on consideration of the vast and growing anmniit of Lonrs Jlaj'* dese- 
cration in this country, and '%he great evil ontailiMl on the country 
thereby, feel it a solemn and binding duty to lift np tlieir voice 
against this crying sin/ Thus, however defective tlie Alliance may 
seem to have been in active measures in ibis matter, it has borne a 
faithful testimony in its Conferences, both in defence of the divinely 
appointed Sabbatic institution, and against those unbapiiy causes of its 
desecration, which, so fatally for the ruin of souls, abound amongst ns,”'^’ 

* The Religious Condition of Christendom, exhibited in a series of Pnjiers, 
prepared at tVic instance of the British Organisation of the Evangelical Alliance, 
and read at its Fifth Annual Conference, held in London, August 20 to Htqiteiri- 
ber 3, 1851. Published by the authority of the Council. Loudon, 1852. Pii. 
124-5. 

In this volume there are also papers ‘‘ On the Observance of the Sabbath in 
France, and especially at Paris, by the Rev. J. 11. Grandpierre, T>.I>., Pastor 
of the Jteformed Church, l^iris” (p. 302) ; and “ On the 8tate of the l^abhath 
Question in Germany, by the Rev. Theodore Plitt, of Bonn” (p. 466). Dr 
Grandpierre states, that in Paris almost all tlie artisans work on Sunday and 
rest on Monday ; thus jiroviiig that they need a day of rest in seven, and that 
in this the law of God 2 )crfectly understood the requirements of human nature ; 
but at the .same time they rebel against this same law, in refusing to rest on 
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In tlie courso of his Heport, Mr Jordan glances back to tho days of 
James I. and Charles I., who, says he, “by royal proclamation, set 

the day that God has commanded^ in commemoration of the work of creation, 
and of the day of the resurrection, and to glorify his thrice-holy name.’’ — (P. 
304.) Perhaps, however, they have merely failed to discover that the law of 
God commands them to i*est on Sunday rather than on Monday for this three- 
fold purpose. At all events, their knowledge of Scripture need not be very 
profound to make them aware that i^aturday and not Sunday is there said to 
have been appointed to be kept holy “ in commemoration of the work of the 
creation,” or at least in commemoration of the Creator's rest therefrom. 

It is farther mentioned, that in the southern departments of .France, where 
the silk-worm is cultivated, the pci'sons who pick the mulberry leaves which 
serve them for food, tiiosc who feed them, and those who watch as to the main^ 
tcnaiice of a proper temperature, are occupied without intermission day and 
night ; tiiey neither can nor may leave the place where the silk-worms form 
their cocoons. At this period, wdiich is at the beginning of summer, tlie 
churches are deserted, or nearly so. — (P. 307.) Hr Grandpierre laments this 
in a manner wliicli indicates that he thinks a remedy possible ; but unless the 
people abandon their trade, and leave to other Sabbath-breakers tlic office of 
supplying the world with silk, it is difficult to see how the cure is to he effected. 
He deplores with greater reason the similar influence of the harvest and vin- 
tage seasons in emiJtyiiig the cliurches. 

Turning to our own countr 3 ’' and America, the same lieporter saj^s — ‘‘ It i.s 
not the law of tlie State which has created, or which maintains, in England and 
the United States, the religious habits Which reign there, and which we sec 
especially manifest themselves in the scrupulous observance and sanctificsition 
of the !Sabbath-da 3 ^ These hahits were both created and propagated there 
under tho influence of the pure Gospel,” — (P, 309.) Should the present volume 
have the honour to be perused b^^ Dr Grandpierre, he will learn from it that wo 
a**e not so universally' scrupulous in observing and sanctifjdng the Sabbath as 
he seems to believe, and that our habits of its observance wore created not by 

the pure Gospel,” but b^y what many take to be the Gospel adulterated with 
Judaism — while the law of the State,” for nearly three centuries (especially 
in Scotland, where it was so vigorously aided by the kii*k-sessions), has been not 
a little conceriie<l in the production and preservation of the habits referred to. 
Without the SabbaUi-laws and the ecclesiastical backing which they received, it 
is highly improbable that the Roman Catholic and Episcopalian districts of fScot- 
laiid would havt; ado 2 )tcd the I’liritanical Sabbath ; and even in tlie parts l^^ng 
south of the Forth and CR'dc, it is likely that ^Sunday recreations would have 
permanently kejjt their grouud. 

From the Report on German j' it appears that the state of matters in tbo 
Grand Duchy of Ilcsse is no better than it was twemy-iivc j^ears ago, to which 
time the account formerly quvited applies. (See p. 121 .) “ klournfiil nows 

liave I,” says Mr Plitt, to rejiort resjjcctiiig the Grand Duchy of Hesse. That 
Sabbath observance was iii a very low slate in that couiitv}", and also that Iho 
Ecclesiastical Board did not A’ery much to promote it, we see bv* a rescript of 
the Consistory of the 3 ^ ear 1813, in whic h we read, — ‘ -.Vs often as tlie weather, 
or other circumstances, makes it necos.saiw to continue agricultural labour on 
Sunda 3 '^s, after the moxuiiiig service the burgomaster of the village ina 3 ^ give 
jjermission for it,’ Hut even in the Grand Duchy of Hesse a voice was Jieurd 
advocating Sabbath obst»rvaiice. The dejiuty Ploch moved, in the Second Cham- 
ber, * That all public dancing ^iJii'ties, and all worldly amusements in 2 >ublic 
places, should be forbidden by law during tbo Sunda 3 '.’ In the session of the 
24th JMarcli, the C^uiimittec rc^iiortcd resijccting this motion, that it should be 
rejected. The report of the Oommitteo is, indeed, an interesting one. It proves 
from Plato, ‘ that the ga 3 'eHt [happiest] men are also the best;’ and from tho 
great philosopher Kant, • that social amusements disclose* men more and more 
to virtue. The aim which some tiersous wished to attain b 3 >' »Sabbath celebra- 
tion must be attained by societies for promoting civilisation and knowledge 
amongst tbo people ; by singing societies, and societies for g 3 Mnuastic exercise s^’ 

9. A 
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fortli in the ‘ Book of Sports,’ amnunided their suhjedfi to profane the 
LonPs Daf' (p. 121).) Mr Jordan, it is plain, knows as littlo of tlic 
facts as the other Sahhatariaiis do. 

Sir Andrew Agiicw died rather sinhhinly on the 12th of April 1 8 HJ, 
having* to the last contiiiiiod to exert himself zealously for what ho 
regarded as the cause of CTod. Dr Oandlish, in a sermon preached 
after the funeral, spoke hopefully of “ the reward of glory horoaftor 
to bo bestowed on him by the liord of the Sabbath,” and described 
‘‘ the tenacity with which he refused ever to relax his hold of tho 
banner given him to unfurl — a firmness unmarred by any vehcmenco 
of passion, or surly obstinacy of dogged sellishnoss or pride. Never 
man of milder temper, mure amiable manners, less irritating to ene- 
mies, more generously kind to friends, more uniformly courteous to all. 
None ever saw him riilHed, impatient, angry, resentful : yet none ever 
saw him yield ; for lie knew liis own mind, or rather the mind of hia 
God ; and like a rock he stood amid whatever storms raged aroiiml 
him, as calm and cool, yet as ninnoved !” Apart from the opinion 
wdiich T)r Oandlish expresses in the clause distinguished by italics, 
and which tho <loparted himself so firmly held, this delineation of his 
character appears to be an accurati^ likeness. Of bis inllexible per- 
severance another of his Sabbatarian coadjutors writes in language^ 
etinally strong : — Again and again have 1 seen liim, Avben wo wore 
all flagging, (‘ome forward to rc-assnre ns. AVhon oth(‘rs seemed tired 
of the subject, lie was, as it wore, beginning it am^w,” j* The same 
gentleman observes that “ he never madi^ any enemies, aiul yet tlioro 
were few men who bad more ; but they wen* the enemic^s of liis Mas- 
ter, and hated him for His sake.” Tliese jnniu‘roiis enomi(.‘.s existed, 
I take it, only in the imagination of Mr llalfonr ; *and what ho so 
confidently adds about tlie source of ilieir hatred is gratuitous as- 
sumption and ridiculous cant. As Dr ('andlisli, apparently, was un- 
able to conceive that Sir Andrew’s Sabbatarian notions conbl bo diller- 
ent from “ knowledge of the mind of Hod so, in Mr Balfour’s judg- 
ment, such as rtjected thoj^jltnotions or withstood tho measui’es which 
Sir Andrew based upon tliem, could be actuated only by enmity to a 

The discussion on the report was a very long one \t last, the motion 

in favour of thf* Sabbath was rejected, by forty -two votes against tw’o. In the 
same way, a motion of Sartorius was rejected - ‘ ^J’liat a stridor law' upon 8ab- 
batli celebration be pass(td ; that the theatres be shut on Sunday ; and tliat pub- 
lic dancing parties, at leost, be restricted." TI»e ministers declared tbcniselves 
against the motion, 'flie First I'hainbor of iJcpiitics only resolved, ‘ That 
public dancing parties and music be closed on Saturday at iiiidniglit, and begin 
on Sunday only after the service.-’ --(!»]). 473-4.) Afu-r what Ijas been said 
ante, pp. 72, 275-6, it hardly needs ho added, that I concur with t)ie (\mnint- 
tee, and with Plato and Kant, in thinking that, the liappiest men 

are the best, and that hence, social aniusemonts, if rational and itioval in thom- 
.selves, do really dispose men more and more to virtue. It does not appear that 
attendance at church is regarded by the Tom mitt ee as incoin 2 »atil)le with the 
other means of improvenient w'liich they reeominen'd. Had they exj>i‘essed any 
hostility to public worshij^, 1 should have been apt to conjeetuj*e that the ser- 
mons preached in the churches were, in their opinion, calculated to mislead and 
deteriorate, rather than inform and :m|»rove, the minds of the pe.o[de. 

* Memoirs of Sir A. Agnew, p. 415. 

t Letter of Mr James Balfour jim., in Mem(iirs, p. 405. See also p. 382, note. 
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servant of that transcondont Being, whom we •may still, in the figura- 
tive language of the Hebrew bard, represent as sitting in heaven 
and laughing at the people who imagine a vain thing.” 

While I write, Sabbfitarianisin is struggling to exclude the public 
from the Crystal Palace at Sydenham on the Lord’s Day. On this 
occasion, however, the intelligent working men of Ijondon have or- 
ganised themselves into a compact and orderly phalanx, to prevent 
their “ friends” from interfering with what is so highly valued as a 
means of refreshment ; and have displayed in their proceedings a de- 
gree of unanimity and deteriniiiatioii, which v/ould have astounded the 
worthy Sabhatariaii .Baronet had his days been prolonged till now^ 
At the second of two large, genuine, and enthusiastic meetings of their 
dtdegates and others, held in Pehriiary 1853, the following petition to 
Parliament was cordially adopted : — 

The humble Petition of the united Working Classes of the me- 
tropolis and its vicinity, in public meeting assembled, shewetb, 

“ That a meeting of your petitionci*s and others took place at St 
Martin’s Hall, on Wednesday the Sd day of February 1853, when the 
following declaration was adopted, with only seven dissentients out of 
an assembly of two thousand persons : — 

“ ^ 1. That the working men, in this movement, wish it to bo un- 
derstood that they are in no way desirous of questioning the authority 
of the decrees upon Avhich the institution of the Sabbath in this 
country is founded, but merely assort for themselves the right to in- 
terpret those decrees as their consciences dictate. 

^ 2. Tliat the mode of observing the Sunday among the early 
Christians proves incontcslibly that the present Sabbath is a social 
institution. 

‘ 3. That the Sabbatli, whether viewed as a divine or a social in- 
stitution, is designed especially for the benefit of the labourer. 

‘‘ ‘ 4. That while the working classes are desirous of obtaining such 
a relaxation of the present rigorous *mode ol' observing the Sabbath as 
will Indiig it hack to its tiaio uses — the r||px*eatijig and refreshing of 
the labourer, they are likewise especially anxious to guard the day of 
rest against any other encroachment than that which is absolutely 
necessary ; and, at the same time, to procure for their fellow- work- 
men, who may be engaged in ministoring to their necessities on the 
Sunday, some other day of rest in the Aveek, so that the boon of the 
Sabbath may be equally extended to all. 

^ 6. Tliat the working-classes desire no infringement of the day 
of rest hut ^su(*b as is absolutely required for their physical and intel- 
lectual necessities. 

^ G. That physical recreation is as necessary to the working man 
as food and drink on the Sabbath. 

“ ‘7. That refined and intellectual enjoyment, as well as the means 
of obtaining information, are even more nocessaiy to the working man 
than physical rocroation on the Sabbath ; and that if tliese necessities 
1)0 denied him on the present day of rest, thou two Sabbaths must bo 
appointed in the week, one to be observed as a day of mere repose, 
and the other tis a day for the recreation of his mental and bodily 
energies.’ 

2 A 2 
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That an adjourned meeting took place on AVednesday, tlio 9th of 
February 1852, at Drury Lane Theatre, when the following resolution 
was adopted : 

‘ That this meeting, recognising the fact that Sunday is the only 
day on which it is possible for the working man to obtain that recrea- 
tion which is necessary for healtli and to improve his mind, earnestly 
hope that the legislature will sanction the opening of the Crystal 
Palace on Sundays, and thus enable the working-classes to obtain on 
that day a higher, purer, and more intelligent and moral amusement 
than is now available to them/ 

Your potitiouors, for the above-embodied reasons, earnestly hope 
that the legislature will allow the Crystal Palace to be oi)encd on 
Sundays, believing that that step wouhl load to the social and moral 
elevation of those who now spend their day in a more ulijectionablo 
maimer ; that it would cultivate their minds and improve their habits, 
and help to render them bettor citizens of the state, and members of 
•society. 

And your petitioners will ever.pray, &c/’ 

The tone and reasoning of this document are unexceptionable ; and 
from the judicious manner in which the proceedings of both mootings 
appear to have been in the main conducted, ami the impregnable 
strength of the positions assumed, there is every reason to expect that, 
tile movement will bo successful. 

At tI)o lirst meeting (which was held in St Martin’s Hall ), delegates 
representing 92,500 working men were assembled; while dho second 
(ill Drury lame Theatre) was still more numerously at i ended. Of the 
former, even our old Saiil»atarian acMpiainiaucc tlie Tiaord acknow- 
ledges that it ‘’was fact’ not to be slighted. The Hall, which 
holds 1200, was quite crowded, and nearly nnanimous. That this 
should bo the case, after all the preparations made, was not surprising ; 
but the numbers, the zeal, ami the coufidriico of those so assonihled, 
should warn lis <»f a serious conllict approaching. Wo canmd, how- 
ever, help thinking, that more may grow of ibis procee<ling thaii 
tlio agitators iiiomselve.s yet ]»n*parod Ibr. Meanwhile, lot all 
parties assure ihemsclvi s tliat a n-al centest is al hand.” li ishiglily 
probable that '‘more ?e/// grovr out of lliis procec'ding” (liau Iho Sah- 
batarians expect or desire ; but not men', we may reasonably hope, 
than ‘‘the agitators themselves arc prepared for.” Jf the Iicrurd 
intends to suggest tliat the agitation may ultimately lead to the 
abolition of the Sahhatli, I say that such an ideal is hut th<i fancy of 
one who is ignorant of the broad basis on which the institution rests, 
and v»’ho Suds it tlilliculi; to conceive that the working men of Great 
Britain have a share of that wisdom which the >Sabbatariaus so con- 
stantly assume to bo their own ricli iulioritancc. 
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Note Gr, Pago 6- 

Glerical Doijmatisin., and Lay Servility. 

As, according to the plan of that complicated social system in which 
wo alUporforiu our parts, it is indispeiisa,ble that authority should he 
exercised by some over others — as by rulers over sul)jects, parents over 
children, wise men over the weak and ignorant, masters over ser- 
vants, teachers over pupils, and officers over bodies of men associated 
for military, naval, civil, or ecclesiastical purposes; so Nature — who 
keeps in motion the great machine of human life, hy endowing us 
with every impulse and aflcctioii that is needful to secui’o the preser- 
vation and j>orpctuatioii of the species, and to rondci* existence on the 
whole a scene of enjoyment to individuals — has iinplanied in us, on 
the om'. hand, a disposition to exercise authority over inferiors, and, on 
the otlier, a disposition to respect, obey, (hul he led by those whom wo 
look U}) to as superiors in wisdom, knowledge, or tliat civil authority 
whicli, in all ages, has itself been an object of general respect.'''' 

This observation has reference to mankiml as a whole. Among 
the individuals ccmiposiiig* our race, how^cjver, the uatui*al dispositions 
and talents are widely and entllessly diverse, in absolute and in re- 
lative sl.r(jngth — so that in some men the love of powder, for example, 
is out of all due proportion to their other mental qualiliLS ; w iulo hi 
others, it is the submissive tendemey (hat ovoriibouiKls ; and in a third 
class, again, mc/iof those opposite (qualities is present in such ample 
measure, that wdiilo, on the ono hand, tlioir possessor likes well to ex- 
ercise authority wdieii ho may or ought, and is coually disposed to 
withstand usurpers of it over himself, — oji Llie ocher hand lio pays 
willing respect and obedience to all Avho Iiavo a title to tliem, and is 
prompt in lending his aid in support of lawful authoricy against those 
who set it at defiance. In this last case a disposition to respect the 
rights of others is supposed ; were it al)S[(|Ht, the love of pow'cr might 
degenerate into tyranny, Avhile tiio most alyect servility to superiors 
might likewise he displayed. f 

VVlioii men have too low an opinion of themselves, and too little 
taste for ruling others over whom they ought to exorcise authority, 
they find the duty so troublesome that it is likely to ho hut ill per- 
formed. Such men should sedulously cultivate soli-csteeni as a virtue. 

“ Although/' says llookoix “ there he according to the opinion of some 
very great and judicious men, a kind of natural right hi tlic noble, wise, and 
virtuous to govern them which are of servile disposition (Arist. Volit., lib. iii., 
iv.) ; novertholess, for manifestation of this their right, and men's move peace- 
able contentment on both sides, the assent of them wlio are to be governed 
seemeth necessary/ PoliUj^ B. I., § 10.) 

t Lord Karnes, after illustrating the observation that ‘‘ all histories are full 
of the cruelty and desolation occasioned by dilVerences in religious tenets,'' says : 

■ - “ I am utterly at a loss to reconcile the foregoing facts otherwise tliaii by 
holding man to be a compound of principles and passions, some social, some dis- 
social. Opposite principles or passions cannot, ac the same instant, be exerted 
upon the same object; but they may bo exerted at the same instant upon difter- 
ent objects, and at difterent times upon the same object.'’— 
tory of Man, B. iL, Sk. 1. 
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“ Solf-knowknlgo and solf-respoct/’ says Bishop Nowtun, may toarli 
ns not only cliaidty to others, Init also to set a just value upon our- 
selves. For as Ciecro well ohsorvos, tlie precept of knowing ourselves 
was not given merely to humble human arrogance, but also that wo 
might know our own perfections. This may oJ’teiiiimes prove a most 
excellent guard and preservative of virtue ; may hinder us from wast- 
ing our time, misspending our money, or doing any thing mean or 
unworthy of oiir character and station : enable us to know our good 
qualities as well as oiir bad ones, and to cultivate iho foi-mor as well 
as correct the latter ; instruct us to keep up the respect that is due to 
ourselves, and upon all occasions to oxert a pj’ojier cmirage and ro- 
solutioii, bccoiiiing good men and good Christians. What oilier way 
can wo be assured, whether wo deservt' the censiives of our enemies, 
or the praises of our friends, and that the former do not abuse and 
slander, or that the latter do not tlattcr and ])eti‘My us ^ What other 
way can a man establish the empire and command of the mind, and 
insure himself one and tlie same to-day as yi.*sterday, and t(»-morro\s 
as to-day ? A mail’s mind is his heaven or liis hell ; and who would 
not regulati* that uiion which his liappiness or liis misery principally 
depends 

When any disposition is of prime necessity to the welfare of man, 
\ature, we see, bestows it upon the race s<> largely, that, unless well 
governed by reason and conscienct*, it rea<lily nniN to i‘\cess, and so 
leads in numberless instances to bdlv or vi(‘e.t Under <!ue regulation, 
the desire of power is of such utility in the \vorl<l, that, as J>r I'ho- 
mas Brown observes, ‘‘ it wouhl be truly unfortunate l\ir mankiml if 

\\"oi‘ks. vol. iii., p. 4^8; Dis^'erUitiou on Knov\inti: < )ii; solves. See also a 
(lap'^r by Dr Johnson in tho Aihontnror »No. 8iy; and Di Thoina.- lirown > 
Jn*(‘tLires on Moral Ploh^sophy. De<*t. Ixii. 

■f •' it oiu'i d, ' ’'■‘«ys John tieil tin* p;i ■^'-ioiis. which 

;»rft not to he rooti'tl ii]^ { they ar»‘ ot* NatUT<*’s i)lanrmg), hr Y«*t so dis- 

creetly <dieck‘*d and dr|>rr->t d, that they gr')\^ noi to th.o cimiinoiis tallness ns 
to overtop a inat/s i ntril'-ctual p<»v.< r. and ca^t a dark shadow omt liis soul/'--- 
D'*niy Koger> iji id.-' Lih t>f Jfnr--, p. ■is.'); lanidMn, The 

niott/>of Mr ]io^»*r.'«'s vadiinn* is tlie ■‘'aying IbJicrt I lall a ininislt'r, 

1 ha^r dcrivfx.l more hmetit from the \\»»rks *»t' llo'.\c, than fnaii those (J' 
ail other di\ iiiefi put togrthrr/’ Ul^hop .Nh-wton al-o, in ids /> t»/* 

Anfji'r, aftrr reinarking of the pni^.xions in gmcial that liiry an- nrccs.-.ary to in- 
cito moil to action, adtls -** And if \\4* wore to examine t*aeli pa'^^ion in ptirii- 
culaCj we should lind tht.‘!ii not only \ rry innoi'ent in ihcm.scl n hml very useful 

and necessary to tin* various (Midsaiul piirpo.s<‘s of life, Do\cand halreil. desiia* 
and avfu’sioji, Impe and fear, joy and sorrow, if jd;ieeil upon propi r ohjects, and 
exercised upfui proper occasions, if comluered by ri^htet.u;; means and directed 
to righteou-s cuds, are all (>f the greatest u«e ami ailvantage ; nnd it is only the 
abuse of them tiiat reiiders thfun pernieions and sinful. " ( U .-rv,,, vnl. in., p. 

ihjpe in his *.ft .l/oa, Kp. ii,, has finely illii'-irateil tiie same I'act. 

Here are a few of his ci):.plets : — 

I’wo print iples in human nature reign *. 

, Self-love t«) ui'ge. and I’eason to restrain ; 

Nor tins a g«)«»d, nor that a had we call ■ 

Mach works its end, t*) move or govern all . 

And to tlieir pro]>er operation .still 
A*‘<:rif>e all good, tf> thi*ir improper, ill. . . . 

'fJje same ambit t(m eaii dest n>y or save. 

And makes a piitriot, ?o it nuikesa I{nn\r , " 
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all should relinquish it.”* It is the main source of that noble spirit 
of ijidependonce which Bruco, and Luther, and Washington displayed, 
and which is a distinguishing feature in the cliavactor of tho Anglo- 
Saxon race. When in excess, however, it is accompanied by a proud 
arrogant disposition (both being phases of one sentiment, self-esteem 
■ — moditied in the former case by accessary qualities) ; and it is a trite 
observation that the weaker and more empty the understanding of the 
self-idolater, the less prone is ho to suspect himself of undue assump- 
tion ill his conduct to others.^ 

People fond of authority and inliucnce, especially if desirous also of 
fame or applause, naturally seek positions in Avhich their wishes may 
bo gratified; and among the high places most obvious to the view of 

* Loctiives on IMoral Philosophy, Lcct. Ixxi. Tlic same remark (he adds) “ is 
ijot less applieahle to more glory than to power."' — See the whole of this l^ecture, 
and the three next 2>i*coeding it. 

t See the extracts from Sydney Smith and Ahraliam Tucker, ernte, pp. 50, 51 ; 
Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, sect. xi. ; Sir WilJiara Temple’s Observations 
upon the United Provine,(*s of tlie ^Netherlands, ch. v., in his Works, cd. 1814, 
voL i., p. 153; Dr.Thomas lirown’s Lectures on Aloral Philosophy, Lect. Ixii. ; 
and Jlail(i 3 ^’s Pursuit of Truth, 2d ed., pp. 75, 150. 

The sluggard,” says Solomon, ‘‘is wiser in his own conceit than seven men 
tliat can render a reason,”— (yVov. xxvi. 16.) 

Hobbes, ill his Traotise, of Human Xolurfy ch. xiii., § 4, observes : — “ The fault 
nf bro(Mling controversy lieth altogether in the JJoantalks, tliat is to say, those 
that are iinperfecdJy learned, and with passion press to have their Opinions pass 
every NN'here' for Truth, without any evident demonstration eitlior from experi- 
ence, or IroJH places of iScripture of un controverted intorprolution.” 

“ The experience of the world,” says Tillotson, “ hath sulficiontly taught 
us, that usually those who S])eak modestly of things, are furnished with the best 
arguments for their assertions; and tliat those who liave made the strongest 
pretences to infallibility in any thing have the weakest reasons for what they 
have said: of which this account may be given, that good reasons and argu- 
ments ai’c requisite to beget in a man a rational assurance; but a strong conceit 
is suUieient to beget in men an ojiinion of iiifalliliiJity.” — (Sermon 222; in 
Tillotson's vol. ix., p. 242; ed. 1759.) 

Lord Jeffrey, in a letter publislieil in the Memoirs of Sir Janies Mackintosh, 
makes some fine remarks on the freedom of that profound and cxtensi\ cly-in- 
formod thinkej* from the vice of dogmatism. 8ee vol. ii., p. 493, 2d ed. 

Xature,” .says Roche foucault, “ who so wisely has fitted the organs of our 
body to make us happy , seems likewise to have bestowed pride on us, on pur- 
pose, as it were, to save us the pain of knowing our own imperfections. — 
(^Ma.xhu 312.) 

Pope, also, writes thus, in his Hssatj on CV/Z/V/sia, Part 11., v, 201- 210 
“ Of all the causes wliich conspire to blind 

Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the miinl, 

Wliiit the wcah head with strongest bias rules. 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

Whatever nature lias in north denied, 
sSbc gives in large recruits of needful pride \ 

For as in bodys, thus in souls, we find 

What wants in blood and spirit, swelled with wind : 

Pride, where wit fails, stiqis in to our defence. 

And fills up all the mighty void of sense.” 

As it is with individuals, so with com nuini ties : “ tho most ignorant nations,” 
says Ooldsmilh, “ have always been found to think most highly of themselves ” 
( tho IVorhf^ Letter 115) ; of wliicli remark, in relation to savage tribes, 

I have collected some Illustrations in the Phrenological JournaU vol. viii., pp. 
305 308. See also Sumner's Rcconls of the Creation , 2d ed., vol, ii., p. 377. 
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Scottish aspirants of groat or small ability, is tlio station of a clergy- 
man, artministering instruction and reproof from the pulpit, playing a 
highly inlUiential j>art in society, and soklom encountering that wliolo- 
somo opposition wliich among men of other professions tends to keep 
luxuriant growths of solf-complnconey in cliock. 

If, along with the love of inflinmco and rcpiitaiion (which in tlie 
ahstract are rcspoctahlc objects of pursuit, tbongh l)iit of secondary 
dignity), the as2)irant lias a competent store of knowledge and good 
souse, and a devout, upright, and kindly disposition, he is capablo of 
filling the clerical station with infinite credit to himself, and advantage 
to tliG community in wliich he labours. TJut since the being treated as 
an orarlc is apt to impair the liumility of even the goo<l and wise, the 
clergy, and all others who habitually exercise ])owor and receive mucli 
deference, ouglit continually to take liccd lest the duo dignity of their 
station degenerate into dogmatism. 

In all ages, a more than ordinary share of arrogance and ambi- 
tion has been ascribed to the priesthood. In ilio t liurch of Komo 
above all, tlio overweening pretensions of the clergy alford a con- 
stant theme of declamation and argument to Protestants*-- who, 
however, while bcdiolding very clearly the mote that is in their i*o- 
pish brother’s eye, are liulo acciisloinod to consider tlie beam Umt is 
in their own. I^or, as wo liavo aln‘adY had many ocensions to r<^- 
inavk, iiicro is no esser.linl dilievenc.c hotwi^en a claim of iiilalliinlity 
irqircs.^r-il ni. and a /^r /7 ol' ini;illibiliiy by 

our conduct towards those wlio, in dillering from ns, commit pre- 
cisely the ofleiico, and no more, wliioli v'c commit in dillering from 
ihan, Tlig.t wo may be the Protestants wo call ourselves, it 

is not enoiigli to abuse the ]\jpe and assert jigainst ///;// the riglit of 
private jiidginont in religious matters; wo must acknowledge, and, 
what is Jar more diiiicult. must 2 a all o/hers (whctlier Jc?ws,-j- 

800 ant>\ p. 107. 

t Tlie account of tlio Jews who have hecn plundered, sent naked into banish- 
ment, starved, tortured, left to pori.sh in prisons, haii*.*:ed and luirnt l»y ( hris- 
tians, would fill many volumes. Hut now they enjoy helt'*r tlmrs ; they esca])C 
persecution even in some I^jpish countries, and those of tlu*m wlio dwell in Hru- 
testant nations have been well used, and no where more kindly than lien?. . . 
if we had a circumstantial and an impartial account of all the insurrections and 
rebellions of the Jew's, and of tlic causes which ])roduccd them, w e, should per- 
haps find this people to have been often provokecl and cxas[>erat.cd by ill-usaj'c, 
and therefore rather less turbulent and seditious than tiny have been commonly 
represented. W'a siioidd not f(»r”et that it is oppression wliich, usually speakiny, 
begets rebellion; opjirossioii, wliich, as the wise, man observes, ‘ will make a 
wise man mad.’ — (Jorliii'n lUutarJcd on JfJccl. llial. ; in his WorLs, vol. ii., p. 
.341.) 

Osoriiis, a Portuguese historian who.se work was published in 1/572, speaks of 
King KmmanueJ's cruel persecution of theMcws in terms wdii<;h would do honour 
to an y age or country. 'J’Jiis,’^ iiays Jie, was agthorised neither by law nor 
by religion, fan men be coiiijifdled to believe w'hat they reject with ahliorronce ? 
Do you take upon you to restrain the liberty of the will, or to fetter the under- 
standing ? Such an attempt must be unsuccessful; and is not acceptable to 
fhrist, who expects from man devotion of the lieurt, and not that formal w'or- 
ship which is the offspring of jiains and penalties. Jlc wishes tJieni to study 
his redigion, and accept it from conviction, not from terror; for who does not 
see that forced belief is mere hypocrisy ?'■- (.A’nryc. vol. xvi., p. (iOo; 

art. Osottics.) 
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DissoiiterSj'^ Roman CatholicSjf Deists, J or even Atheists, §) the right 
which in our own case wo hold so precious — nor should any man de- 
signate his opinions ‘"God’s truth,” except to himself aiuf to those 

^ It was an advice of Paley to his pupils at Cambridge, that when ordained 
as clergynieji, they sJioiild, in their conduct towards dissenters, above all 
things abstain from ridicule or reflections upon their persons and teachers ; 
from reproaching tliem with the conduct of their ancestors or predecessors of the 
same sect; from idle reports of their absurdities or immoralities ; from ground- 
less suspicions of their insincerity ; and particularly from charging tlicm Avith 
opinions which they disown, or consequences they do not deduce.” — (Meadley’s 
Afemoira of Paley, ^d cd., p. 317.) This eminent divine “ was in a great inea- 
eiire free from tliose virulent antiijathies, polithial and religious, which divided 
so large a ])Ortion of the community during the reigji of George 111. Ills ideas 
were nfsver biassed by the creed of a party, nor were they the narrow dogmas 
of a sect, but the rational conclusions of a liberal inquirer, who ‘ without par- 
tialities and ])assions, was accustomed to weigh all things, and accordingly to give 
his sentence.’ '- (lb., p. SGI.) Such was also Bishop Law. — (lb., p. 36J:.) 

Pjven at the same period, T)r l^arr found it necessary to i)uhlish an elaborate 
del'ejice of liimself for keeping coin 2 >aiiy with dissenters! Sec his llorAa, 
vol. iii., p 274. 

In J)r tMiaiiiii rig’s Uor/ra, p. lOoG of the Belfast edition, there arc some ex- 
cellent remarks, entitled, “ The System of Exclusion and Denunciation in lie- 
ligiori considered.” 1 recommend a jjcrusal of tliem. 

t See the admirable passages (juoted from Bishop W^atson and Dr Clialiners, 
a7iie, ])p. 178; Dr < ‘iiniphcll’s Address to the Peo^dc of Scotland upon the 

Alarms that have been raised in regard to Popery, 1770; and the ilev. Sydney 
Smith’s Works, /jctaa/m, Burke, in liis Better to a Peer of Ireland on the Penal 
JiUAVs against the Irislj Catholics, says: — “ Pro]u Avhafc 1 Inive obscj'vt'd, it is 
jndde, arrogance, and a spirit of domination, and not a bigoted spirit of reli- 
gion, that lias caused and kept up those oppressive statutes. ... It is injustice, 
and not a liiistakeii consoi(‘nce, that has been the 2 >i’inci 2 )le of iKirsocution, at 
least as far as it has fallen under my observation.” — (BVr/iJ#, vol. vi,, 201; 
ed. 1823. See also p 2 >. 200, 372 of the same volume.^ 

J 8ce Edinburgh Keview, a"o1. xxx., ]>. 221. Eor illustrations of the fact that 
controvej’sy Avith Deists need not banish good manners, see Dr (V^nq^belPs letter 
to David liuui^ in Burton's Life of Hume, vol. ii., 110 ; and llislioj) AVatsoii’s 
correspondence Avith Gibbon, Betters !Nos. Ixxa", and evii. in OiUbons Memoirs^ 
jn inted also in AVatson’s Anecdotes of his oivn Life, a;o1. i., jip. 100, 107. 

§ ‘' .An Atheist is not to be tabooed, lie is not to be thrust out of the jiale 
ol’ humanity. Our jiuritan forefathers would have branded and iiiiiirisoned 
him ; aa^c Avould reason and jil^^ad Avith him. To us he is, and to them he ought 
to haA'e been, a man and a brother. If he really believes there is no God {prove 
it he cannot), the ‘ jjt^'Leiitous heroism' of such a creed aAvakes Avithin us thrilling 
emotions of wonder and sur 2 }rise. And if AA'itli this no-beliof he connects a life 
irreproachable and unselfish, if Avith this iio-helief he associates high jiatviotic 
yearnings and generous [lolitical sentinienls, and if Avith this no-helief never a 
Avord of scorn or cankering hate for those Avho are enti*a2>2»ed by ‘ su2)erstition’ 
escapes his lips, then Ave dare not despise, much less loathe, such a man : Ave 
can give him the right haiul of true friendshij), and not fearijig that he Avill 
make us worse, we Avill try to make him better. By all means let the Atheist 
have free speech, let him address the jjublic oar by the press and by the jilat- 
forni Avith most unchartored liberty ; avc would no more denounce him than a^ e 
Avould attemjit to silejice him. He has as mucli right to S])eak his cojiviction as 
wc ours. And not only so, it is his duty to do this. fSiii^pression of thought 
leads to su 2 )pi*ossion of truth. Concealment of conviction becomes an extin- 
guisher of truth.” - (if’Ac Nonconfonnist, Dec, 1852.) 8ec ante, p^n 200, 200. 

Dr -Tebb, of Ckimbridge, says : — Intolerants, and jjersons Avbo maintain eter- 
nal punishment and atonement, are iuore unfit for society than Atheists. This 
is the judgmeut of some .” — {The Works of John Jebb, F.B.S., vol. ii., 2>- 

145; Loudon, 1787.) Bishoji lloadly, also, in his excellent Discon%'ses concern’- 
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who voluntarily submit their weaker understandings to his* The 
self-styled “ambassador of tiod” must not take it upon him to pro- 
claim dogmatically what is the true religion, what form of Avorship 
is most agreeable to the Almighty, wliat hcrosies and “ hocavon- 
daring profanities” will draw down heavy jiulgments upon the nation, 
or what particular form of laith must bo taught in churches and 
schools, at the expense alike of tliose avIio receive it as “ God’s truth,” 
and those who reject it as “ hoilish lies.” On the contrary, to be a 
Protestant, ho must ouall such occasions reduce to practice the simple 
rule which is at the wry root of Protestantism, of ifoiiuj an be ivoald 
he done to in matters of faith and worship. .l>y apf>lying this plain 
test to his conduct, every prohissing Jh*otestant may ascertain in a 
moment whether lie really is the man he takes himself to lie.’^ That' 
the Protestant ebinyluti, as well as individuals, have, fnnu the days of 
Luther downwards, genm*ally contented themselves with merely /n'o- 
/es.^ino tho principles oi* the Kcformatiuii, is a fact not to be denied by 
any student of ecclesiastical history who makes tlie Christian maxim 
the rule of liis judgment. The Dible is most liberally proclaimed to 
he the only rule of faith; ami the right ami duly of every private 
Christian to search it, and to believ^^ Avhatsoevor he conceives to ho 
its meaning, is insisted upon to satiety Avlien it is our own liberty 
that is at stake. Such declarations hohl the foremost jdactJ in o\ery 
Protestant Confession : they look heautifulon pnper ; hut when wo in- 
quire to what extent they have iniluem*e<l inen's conduct, an astound- 
ing picture of inconsistency and injustice is discovered. The truth 
appears to bi.*, that the authors of these Claims of Uight had in their 
thoughts, and were rearing a bulwark against, tlio Cliurch of Rome 
alone, ami fiad not at all in view the ahsirart (jMostion of the right of 
private judgment. They little considered that they were legalising re- 
bellion against their own authority as coinplotcdy as against the Pope^s ; 
and when such reljollion occurred (as it «lid very soon), yiey were not 
less indignant against the “heretics” and “schismatics” than if tbi^y 
lliemselves had ascended the infallible chair, f “ AVith g«)od ami re- 
ligious reason,” says Alfltoii, “all J^rotestaiit Cliurclies, witli one cou- 

ino the Tct'iiiit o/ A>'^e/jta7ice with Gml, fihi'ws liow unf'fivouriible to virtue, and 
tlicrefore (ictriiiiciital to the public welfare, are tJie j’opular nolioiis of the 
eflicacy of deatli-bcd sorrow, ^cc., which, nevertheless, are allowed to he every- 
where preached without control, ns <'hristian docitrines. 

# From pride,” says ISaxter, '‘It CfUiies to pass, that nirii so inag-^jify their 
own opinions, and are as censorious of any lhatditiV-r Iroin tlioiii in lessor lliings, 
as if it were all oJie to diUor from them and from (lod, and expect that all should 
1)0 confoniKMl to their judgments, as if they were the riib rs of the (Uiurcirs 
faith. And wjiile wo cry down I*apal infallibility, and detmuiiuilion of coii- 
troversicfi, we would, too many of us, be Popes ourselves, and Jiave all stand to 
our determination, as if it wore infallible. It is true, we have more modesty 
than expressly to say so ; we pretend that it is only the evidence of trutJi tJiat 
ajqjeareth in our reasons that we expect men should yiehl to, and our zeal is for 
tile truth and not for ourselves ; })ut, as that must needs he taken for truth which 
is ours, so our reasons must nc?eds he taken for valid: anil if they be freely 
«!xaioiued, and found to be infirm and fallacious, ainl so discovered, as we are ex- 
<recding backward to sec it ourselves, because they are ours, so how angry are 
we that it should be disclosed to others (yV/r J*in?Ufr^ chap, jv. ; in 

Ihixter's iror/-.s-, voj. xiv., p. Sf?n also vol. xi., p. 499, and vol. xii., p. /508. 

t See Note O. 
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seiitj aiul particularly the Church of England, in hor Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, article (Ith, 19th, 20th, 21st, and elsewhere, maintain tliese two 
points as the main principles of true religion : that the rule of true 
religion is the word of God only; and that their faith ought not to 
he an implicit faith, that is, to believe, though as the Church believes, 
against or without express authority of Scripture.* And if all Pro- 
testants, as universally as they hold these two princiijles, so attentively 
and religiously would observe them, they would avoid and cut olf 
many debates and contentions, schisms and persecutions, which too 
oft liave heen among tlicm, and more firmly unite against the common 
adversary. For hence it directly follows, that no true Protestant can 
persecute or not tolerate his fellow Protestant,! tliough dissenting 
from him in sonn^ opinions, hut he must flatly dciiy and renounce these 
two his own main principles whereon true religion is founded; while 
ho compels his hr other from that which he helieves as the manifest 
woj’d of God,! implicit faith (wdiich lie himself coiidemus), to 

tho eudaiigoriug of liis brother’s soul, whether by rash belief or out- 
ward coiifo)‘mity : for ‘ whatsoever is not of faith is siu.’”§ 

Although tho rational members of the Church of England claim 
fur her, under tlie twentieth Article, no greater authority in mat- 
ters of faith” than that which any association of pious and Icarued 
men may reasonably expect from the ignorant, || the despotic conduct of 
the Sovereigns and Prelates for a century after tho Reformation shows 
that //n3// understood by “ authority” something very different from 
this: and down to the present day the High (-!hurch party have coii- 

As to th(5 (.’hureli of ^^cotland^ see p. 1.‘58. 
t Or authoritatively pronounce him to he in eiTor» 
j Or treats him unjustly, unkindly, or disresx>octfully, on account of it. 

§ Of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration, «S:c. ; in JMiltoii’s Prose Works, 
vol. ii., 13. i510. lie Avrites to the same otiect in his Treatise of Civil Power in 
Kcclosiastieal Causes, ih., vol. ii., p. 523."— »Sce ttvie, pp. 33, 42, 43, 49, 53, 108, 
113 -116, 118, 135, 149, 150-4, 243, 244, 254, 256, 257, 266, 297, 308- 318; Dr 
Owen's Works, UusselPs rd., vol. xv., pp. 69, et .srr/., 223; Shaftesbury's Charac- 
teristics, vol. iii., p, 23G; ed. 1757; Cook's Historical View of Christianity, 
vol. ii., p. 235; The Quarterly llcvicAV, a^oI. Ixxvi., pp. 185, 186, 203;- Dr 
M‘Crie’s JMisccllaneous Writings, p. 471 IScdgwick's Diseourse on the 

•Studies of the UnWersity of Cambridge, 5th ed,. p. ccclxxx. ; and the works re- 
ferred to milCy ])i>. 34, 107, 109, in the notes. 

II Ruriict on the XXXIX. Articles, Art. XX. ; Seeker’s Works, Sermons 42, 
53, and 101; Whately, as quoted ante, p. 109; Sedgwick's Discourse on the 
Studies of the Ifiiiversity of Cambridge, 5th od., p. ccclxxvi. ; and l^ewis’s Kssay 
uu the Intluencc of Authority in I^lattcrs of Opinion, ch. W, — With respect to 
the authority of the Church of Scotland, it may be numtionod that Professor 
William Dunlop of Edinburgh, in his very*^ able Preface to an edition of the 
Westminster C’onfcssion, ^ic., published in 1719 (Avhere he gives “ a full and 
particular account of all tho ends and uses of Creeds and Confessions of Faith, 
and a defence of their justice, reasonableness, and necessity as a public standard 
of orthodoxy,”--- in Avhich, however, he is but partially successful), disclaims in 
tho clearest terms the notion “ that human composures, properly speaking, 
are a standard of orthodoxy, and a fc.**? by^ Avhich an erroneous proposition may 
be certainly distinguished from a sound one : nor can a disputer,'* says he, “ ap- 
peal to its decision as a sullicient argument for the truth of hi.s principle ; 
since it is possible that truth may be on the otliei* side, and falsehood may get 
into the public chairs, and the established creeds (»f a fallible church.” — (P. 60.) 
“ Whether Ave or our adversaries liave judged rightest, must depend upon the 
Holy Scriptures, to the doferiiiination Avhcreol ayc Avith confidence and submis- 
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stantly made demands >Yiricli nothing short of infallibility can warrant. 
The satires of Hoadly and Haro against this psondo-protcstant party 
have already boon nientionod;^' and in these days, when Tracta- 
rianism and other forms of cderical assumption are so ril'o, the wide 
c.irciilation of siicli masterpieces in defence of freedom might do good 
service to the >State-f 

sion entirely refer our c.-iusc: Only, since our Church hath enihraced the West- 
inirister Conlession as tlio uncorrupted laitli of the Gospel, and that every society 
Tuust act according to the light of their oavii consciences, all tliat hiitli been 
said may be immediately applied to the vindioatioii of tJie authority Avliich that 
Confession obtains amongst us, as a- standard of orlhodiKi'ij to he 8idn>cidbetl 

bn all onr spiritual pastOi's and rulers, ... It sJiould at least have this eiVeci, to 
make the people cixnlions of receiving an opinion contrary to the jmblic standard 
of a Church whereof they are members, and wliicli thi'y think in general so 
agreeable to the Word of God. ' — t>0, 133.) This Preface of 1 Dunlop's 

is little heard of, and very scarce; being, it is understood, ralhcr more liberal 
than is pleasing to Churchmon, in very plainly admitting that ortJiodo-\y and 
God's truth may be two ditleVent things, 

* pp. 207. — In one of liis Sermons, Jloadly says: - “ The spirit of 

pride loads men to think that they are always in the right; and that it is 
mtu'C becoming and reasonable that the whoJ<‘ world should eonforiu ti» their 
notions and o]jinlons, tlian Unit should descend to the least coinpliance 

with the world about them. And so long as this temper nourishes, it is an 
absurdity to think of jieace or union.'' — on the 17bi), on the 

text, *' tSlrs. ye are brethren : why do ye wrong one to another Acts vii. 20. ) 
— “ There have been instances,’’ ray^^ he in aiioilier place, cvi?ii in these later 
knowing ages, of inOii. •vl)o, inmady out of an inward pride, or resonlinent 
against others, have denied tlte. evidences, even of niathemalieal knowledge it- 
self; and rejected it, either in whole or in jiart, bi^caiise it hath brought .lOine 
shame upon themselves, and their own niulerstandings. it is really ti’iic, and 
w'hat shews the corruption of human nature, that lighti,.<hall he darkness; lliat 
four sliall b(? more than six ; or unything like to these shall he atiirmed, nay, 
and preten<led to be provfsl, Ijy men who have priile. or rosentriient, or indigna- 
tion, working williin. f^o that it is imt enough to say, that a man is not what 
we call comnioiily grossly ^ iciou.s aiui initnoral, in (he way of pleasure or 
worldly-mindediii..''s, to prove liini to be inipurtial, and free from bias, i'or 
pride ajid revenge are iinnioralit within, which bend the mind as sti ongl y as 
any other vices in tlio world. l^•rsonal ]ircjudicv: will ofleii pul a bias sj.ou 
it, as powerful as debauchery ; and piqin*, and resentment, w ill lunder e^ e-si^iit 
itself, and turn the plainest evid.fiices into doubts, and often into falsehoods, 
with the man that is actuated by them.” — (^Seriunu on the hot n of iin)>artlal lu^ 
qniry ut Jo Unlon. preached in 1713.; 

One of dob's friends puts some questions wdiich may be usefully kept in mind 
by not a few' pi’ofessing servants of the meek and lowly desus : - “ Art thou 
the first man that was born, or wast thou made before (he Jfills f Hast thou 
heard the secret of God, and dost thou restrain wi'-doin to thyself? What 
krfowestthou that w'e know' not; what understandest thou, which is not in us t’’ 
— (^Job XV. 7 -9.) 

t Dr John Drown, in a A'ote. upon the question, hi what sense Chris! ian 
ministers are messengers ol* tjlnd/’ says : 

The expression iMe?.'^c.ajers of (ojd, w'Jjicli 1 Inive applied in the text to 
Cliristian .Ministers, is used only figuratively or analogically, and in a secon- 
dary and much lower sense than that in which in the New Testiiiiicnt similar 
appellations are a]»plied to the a]>ostles. It is meant todcnole merely that they 
are men whose office is to declari. divine truth to which oiJic<*, if tliey regu- 
larly fill it, they have bctui cnlb'd by their hrelliren, — and, in ino.*<t cases, the 
(•all of the brethren Jias been sanctioned, by s<»leinn cominondutiorj of them to the 
care of tVie < ‘hief ♦Shepherd, by those already in ollice. 

“ I'eiliaps an apology is necessary, for applying, to any ordinary olfu’er in 
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A modern follower of Hoadly, speaking of the two “ Apostolical 
Churches,” says — “ Infallible and impeccable, the Church of Rome 
is a Tadmor in the wilderness, miraculously erect and beautiful in 
the midst of an otherwise universal ruin. The Church of England, 
UfMc to erv, but always- jubgiitg Ktom, capable of misconduct, but 
NBVEK ACTING' WRONG, is a still moi’o stupcndous exception to the 
weakness and depravity which in all other human institutions sig- 
nalizes our common nature.”* But surely most stupendous of all are 
those Calvinistie “ messengers of God,” who, after proclaiming the 
utter blindness, both moral and intellectual, which afilicts them as 
inombors of the human race, proceed, oblivious of the fact they have 
announced, to argue with their neighbours who cannot be more than 
equally blind with themselves, as if in their own case the»meaning of 
blindness wore an infallible clearness of sight.f 

To the clergy individually, honest Baxter, in his treatise called The 


the Christian Church, an appellation appropriated in the New Testament to in- 
spired teachers. Undoubtedly the rash assumption, that the terras employed in 
reference to tlie apostles may, with few exceptions, be, as a matter of course, 
applied to ordinary ministers, has not only led to much misinterpretation of 
Scripture, but to tyrannical assumption on one side, and slavish subjection on 
the other. It has often made ministers think less of the duties than the dig- 
nities of their oHice — more of its honours than its responsibilities; — and it has 
cherished a superstitious veneration for the clcrfjit (by the way, the New Testa- 
ment clergy It KX^oot are not the ministers but the people, I Pet. v. 0), which 
has perpetuated abuses and greatly impeded the progress of truth and godli- 
ness.’’ 

lie quotes a ludicrously extravagant passage from a work eulilled The 
Divine Institution of the ilinistry, and the Absolute Necessity of Christ’s Go- 
vernment: a Sermon preached before the University of Oxford on 21st Sept. 
1722, by -Joseph Petty, M.A., Fellow of Fixetc3r College in Oxford.’* Among 
other things, Air Betty says tJiat the Kirk very robellioiisly and impiously 
reject<*d Episcopacy and with reference to “ the Evangelical priesthood” he 
exclaims, “ What amazing duliiess, then, is it not to admire ! what shocking 
profaneness not to revere so groat an authoi'ity !’* Those were tlie days when, 
as Jortin tells us {ante, p. 2-17), to deny the apo.stolical succession of the Eng- 
lish clergy was to be guilty of atlieism. Dr Brown adds: — Oxford seems 
much the same kind of place still. It would not be dilliciilt to find passages in 
the ^ Oxford Tracts,’ in the course of publication, as extravagant in senti- 
ment if not in expression as tlio above. Yet tliese arc the persons with wliora 
the. I’rosbyterian upholders of Establishments at all hazards, seora to delight in 
fraternizing. These form part and parcel of the venerable Hierarchy and 
Establishnient of England. The < 'oveiianters were mucli more nearhj right than 
those who boast of being their descendants, in their on these subjects, 

whatever w<j may think of some of their Miyhi<js and doinffs," — (The Law of 
Christ respect inrf Civil Obedience, by John Brown, D.D., 3d cd., 1839, pp. 225-7.) 

At a meeting in Pristol, in December 1850, the Rev. Dr Gilbert Elliot, Dean 
of Bristol, said — r" As a clergyman I speak to yon words wliich perhaps you 
may think ought not to fall from the lijis of one of the clergy : but I tell you, 
the laity of every denomination, let the clergy of every denomination know that 
they are not lords over God’s heritage. (Tremendous applause, the cheering 
extending to the platform.) There is a great contest going on in the world — 
we have not only to contend against. Roman Papacy, but wc have to contend 
against Anglo- PaiJacy — (cheers) — and wlien 1 speak of Anglo- Papacy, I mean 
not the Papacy only within the Establishment, but the I’apacy which is trying 
to establish Itself within each denomination.” 

Kdin. Rev., vol.lxx., p. 191, 

t Sco Dr Johnson’s sarcastic remark in the Rambler, quoted ante, p, 154. 
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liefarmal Pastor^ gives the following amongst other oxcollent pieces of 
advice : — ‘‘ Our work,” says he, must be managed with great liumi- 
lity ; wo must carry ourselves meekly and coiuloscendingly to all ; 
and so teach others, as to ho as ready to learn of any that can ti?ac.h 
us, and so both teach and learn at once ; not j^roudly venting otir own 
conceits, and disdaining all that any way contradict them, as if wo 
had attained to the top of knowledge, and we wore destined for the 
chair, and other men to sit at our feet. Pride is a vice that ill be- 
seems them that must lead men in such an linmble way to heaven. 
And lot them take heed, lest when they have brought others thither, 
the gate should prove too strait for themselves. Crrud that tlirust 
out a proud angel, will nut entertain there a jiroiid preacher, wliilo 
such. Metliinks we should romenihor at least the title of a minister, 
which though the Popish priests disdain, yet so do not we.” 

AVhat happens when pride takes the place of humility, is admirably 
depicted by the same skilful hand : — 

“ It is observable how every mail slightetli another’s reasons, whilo 
he would have alb to magnify his own. All the aiguments that in 
disputation are used against him, liow frivolous andfoolisli an* they ! 
All the books that are written against liini, are little hettcu* tlian non- 
sense, or heresy, or Idaspheiny: contempt is answer enough to iiiosl 
that is said against them. And yet tlio men, in other men’s eyes, sire 
perhaps wiser and better than themselves. Most men are fools in the 
judgments of others ! AVliatover si<h* or party you are of, tlu'ro are 
many parties against you, who all pity your ignorance, ami judge you 
silly deceived souls: so that il one man be* to bo believed of another, 
and if the most of mankind be not tioceived, we are all pour, silly, 
cheated souls; I)ut if most be deceived, mankind is a very de<‘eivable 
creature. How know 1 that 1 must believe you, when yon befool 
twenty other sects, anymore than I sljonld beIi(M e those twentysects, 
when they as confidently befool yon ; if no other (fvidonce turn the 
scales?”! For my pari,” lie elsewhere says, “when 1 consider the 
great measure of pride, self-conceitcducss, self-esteem, that is in the 
greatest part of Christians that ever 1 was aet|uainted witli (we of the 
ministry not excepted), 1 wonder that (iod dotli m>t aillict us more, 
and bring us down by foul means, that will not bo brought down l»v 
fair.”+ 

Although the most learned man is ignorant of very much more 
than he knows, yet the clergy, when acting as instructors of those 
who have still /cs.s knowledge tlian they, must of necessity bo in some 
measure dogmatic iu tluiir deportment; but even in the pulpit they 
ought to imitate as mucli as poSvSible tlio method of Paul, who “spake 
as to tvise men,” and invited his bearers to “judge wliat ho said,” 
When acting merely as citizens upon the general stage of the world, 
along with men who are not to lie gratuitously i)resumod their in- 
feriors in wisdom and knowledge, they make a ridiculous ligure, if, for- 
getting that they are out of the pulpit, tliey carry into secular life that 
air of sujieriority and infallibility whicli is so apt to fasten itself upon 

* Works, vol. xiv., ]). 12o. Sese also jip. 1.07- IGl. 

t Troatiso on Falsoly-protonUfMl KriowJ<;flg<*, Fart I., cii. IG ; in Baxter's 
VVoi kH, vol. XV,, p. 1B2. 

} lb., vol. ix,, p. 1G2. 
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tliem in their appropriate place. How cliftorent is the tone of the Rev. 
Sharon Turner in the following passage, from that of 'some of his 
hrethren ! I cannot,” says he, “ pretend to do more than to explain to 
you those inferences and reasonings which have satisfied myself. It is 
absurd for any human heing, uninspii'cd, to domiiieor over another. 1 
would not attempt to do so. It would bo both unjust and foolish. It 
would fail in its effect, and be contrary to the well founded claim which 
every one has to judge for himself, under his own responsibility to the 
Deity, who rightfully claims our implicit obedience and immediate ac- 
quiescence in all that lie discloses. But between man and man, no one 
can with any justice or reason tyrannize or dogmatize over others.”"*^ 
In the same spirit Bishop Watson addresses the clergy of his diocese 
in a Charge dedivered in 1795 : — “ When wo speak couperning the 
truth of revealed redigion, we include not only the certainty of the 
divine missions of Moses and of Jesus, but the nature of tlie several 
doctrines promulgated by them to mankind. Now you may ask me, 
wdiat these doctrines are? T know whai thoj/ are to me; but preicudiny 
to no deyree of rnfallihiliti/^ T think it safer to tell you ivhere they are con- 
tained^ than what they arc. They are contained in the Bible ; and if, 
in the reading of that book, your sentiments concerning the doctrines 
of Christianity should bo different fj-om those of your neighbour, or 
from those of the Church, he persuaded on your part, that infallihiiity ap- 
pertains as little to you, as it does to the Church of which you are a member, 
or to any indioidnal ivho difersfro7nyou,'‘^^ 

As pride is the sin which, from their very position, most easily be- 
sets the clergy, so is servility to the clergy a vice which the more ig- 
norant of th(i laity have ever been prone to display. On this subje<d. 
something has ali eady been said in the previous j)agos,J and a work 
of Archbisliop Whatoly on its causes was qm)ted.§ These, he rightly 
maintains, are identical with the causes of some leading errors of the 
Romanists ; and in this view Dr Chalmers concurs with him, in the 
followijig animated ])assagcs of a sermon preached at C-tlasgow ; — 

“ May there not,” says ho, “ be all the violence of an antipathy 
within us at Popery, and there bo at the same time within us all the 
faults an<l all the errors of Popery? May not the thorn he in our 
own eye, while the mote in our neighhour’s eye is calliug forth all 
the severity of our indignation ? While wc are sitting in the chair 
of judgment, and dealing forth from the eminence of a superior dis- 
cernment, our invectives against >vhat we think to bo sacrilegious in 
the creed and practice of others, may it not be possible to detect in 
ourselves the same perversion of principle, the same idolatrous re- 
sistanco to t)*nth caiul righteousness ? and surely, it well becomes us in 
this case, while wo are so ready to precipitate our invcctives-iipon tlie 
head of by-standers, to pass a humbling examination upon ourselves, 
that wc may come to a more enlightened estimate of that which is the 
object of our condemnation ; and that, when we condemn, we may do 
it with wisdom, and with the meekness of wisdom. 


^ The Sacred History of the World, vol. i., j). 5 ; rjondon, 1832. 
t Watson's Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i., p. 100. 

X See pp. 108, lia 117. § See p. 108. 
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“ Lot lid thorotoro take a nearer look of Popery, and try to iind 
out how much of Popery there is iu the religion of Protestants. 

“ But, lot it be premised, that many of the disciples of this religion 
disclaim much of what wo impute to thoiii ; that tl)o Popery of a 
former age may not bo a fair specimen of the Popery of the present ; 
that, in point of fact, many of its professors have evinced all the spirit 
of devout and enlightened Christians; that in many districts of l^o- 
pery, the Biblejs in full and active circulatiou ; aiul that thus, while 
the name and externals are retained, and waken up all our tradi- 
tional ropiiguaiice against it, there may be among thousands and tens 
of thousands of its nominal adherents, all the soul, and sul»stance, and 
principle, and piety of a reformed faith. When I lh(*reforc enu- 
merate the errors of Popery, I do not assert the extent to which they 
exist. I merely say that such errors are imputed to thorn ; and in- 
stoa<l of launching forth into severities against those who are thus 
charged, all T propose is, to direct you to the far more profitable 
and Christian employment of shaming ourselves out of these very 
errois, that we may know how to juilgo of otlnu'S, ami that we may 
do it with the toudernoss of charity. 

•• First, tlien, it is said of Papists that they ascribe an infallibility 
to the Pope, so that if he were to say one tiling and the Bih|i» 
another, liis aiitliority wmild carry it over the autlioritv of (nxl. 
And think yon, my hrotliren, That there is no such Popery auuuig 
you? Is there m* taking of your religion upon trust from another, 
when you sliould draw it iVesh ami unsullied from the fonutaiu-hoad 
of inspiration ? You all havi', or you ought to havi^, Jlibles ; ami 
how often is it n‘peat(‘d there, ‘ Hearkmi diligently unto me ?’ Now, 
do you obey this requirement, ]>y making the reading of y<mr llihles 
a distinct and earnest exercise ? Do you ever dare to lu iiig ymir 
favourite minister to the Irihunal of tin' word, or wiuild you tremhle 
at tlic presumption of such an attem])t, so that the lu'aring of lln^ 
word carries a grciUt'r authority over your mind than the reading of 
tlie word ? X(7V»' this want of ilaring, ihis tromhliug at tiic very idea 

of a dissent from your ministi r, tliis imlnlenl acquieseenco in his d<»c- 
trim*. is just calling anotln'rmaii ina-ster ; il is putting tiie aulliority 
of man over the auiimriiy of < it is tiir«>wii)g ymirself into a ])ro- 
strale atlitmle at tin- iboistool (»r human infailioility ; ii is not Just 
kissing tiu; toe of reverence, l)ut il is liie prolVuimk r degradation of 
the mind and of all its faculties : and williout tin* name of Popery, 
— tliat name wliich ligl.is up so ready an antipathy in your bosoms, 
your soul may be inleci. d with tlie siilistantial poison, and your con- 
science ]>e weighe<l down by the oppressive shackles of k<>pf ry. And 
all this, in the m.ayii-day ojfulgencc nf a Proles! ant country, where 
the Jlihlo, iu your molh.rr tongm*, circulates among all your fa.niilit‘s, 
— where it may ho met w ith iu almost every shelf, and is ever solicit- 
ing you to look to tlie wisdom tliat is inserilied upon its pages. (> ! 
how tenderly should we deal with tlio jirejudici s of a rude and un- 
educateil jieople, who have no liildes, ami no art of reading among 
them, to unlock its treasures, when we think that, even in this our 
laud, the voice of human authority carries so mighty an influence 
along with it, and veneration for the word of (iod is darkened ami 
polluted by a blind voueration for its interpreters. 
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“ AVe tremble to road of tlio fulminations that have issued in other 
days from a conclave of cardinals. Have wo no conclaves, and no 
fulminations, and no orders of inquisition, in our own country? Is 
there no professing brotherhood, or no professing sisterhood, to deal 
their censorious invectives around them, upon the members of an ex- 
communicated world ? There is such a thing as a religious public. 
Tliere is a * little flock,’ on the one hand, and a ‘ world lying in 
wickedness,’ on the other. But have a care yo who think yourselves 
of the favoured few, how you never transgress the mildness, and charity, 
and unostentatious virtues of the gospel ; lost you hold out a distorted 
picture of Christianity in your neighbourhood, and impose that as re- 
ligion oil the fancy of the credulous, which stands at as wide a distance 
from the religion of the New Testament, as do the services of an ex- 
ploded superstition, or the mummeries of an antiquated ritual.” 

“ But, again, it is said, that Papists worship saints, and fall doivn 
to graven images. This is very, very bad. ‘ Thou sh alt worship the 
Jjord thy Grod, and him only shalt thou servo.’ But let us take our- 
selves to task upon this charge also. Have ive no consecrated names 
ill the annals of reformation, — ^no ivorthios who hold too commanding 
a place in the remembrance and affection of Protestants ? Are thcro 
no departed tlieologians, ivliose ivorks hold too domineering an ascen- 
dency over the faith and practice of Christians ? Arc there no la- 
borious compilations of other days, which, instead of interpreting 
the Bible, have given its truths a shape, and a form, and an arrange- 
ment, that confer upon them another impression, and impart to them 
another influence, from the pure and original record? AA^c may^not 
bend the kiico in any scnisiblo chamber of imagery, at the remein- 
hrance of favourite saints. But do wo not bend the understanding 
before the volumes of favourite authors, and do an homage to those ro- 
prcsontatioiis of the minds of the men of other days, which should ho 
exclusively given to tho representation of the mind of the Spirit, as 
put down in the book of the Spirit’s revelation ? It is right that 
each of us should give the contribution of Iiis own talents, and his 
own learning, to this most interesting cause ; but let tho great drift 
of our argument be to prop the authority of the Bible, and to turn tho 
eye of earnestness ii))oii its pages ; for if any woi'k, instead of exalting 
the Bible, shall be made, by the misjudging reverence of others, to stand 
in its place, then we introduce a false 'Nvorship into the heart of a re- 
formed country, and lay prostrate the conscience of men, under tho 
yoke of a spurious authority.”* 

^ Tlic Doctrine of Christian Charity applied to the case of Ueligious Differ^ 
ences : A Sermon preached before the Auxiliary Society, Glasgow, to the 
Hibernian Society for establishing Schools and circulating the Holy Scriptures 
in Ireland; in Dr ('‘halmers's Sermons on Public Occasions, pp. 100-103, 
104, 105. — See extract from his Diary, avite^ p. 113. 

In the sixth Book of The Tosh, Cowper expresses the sense of the concluding 
paragraph above quoted, in lines as admirable for the vigour and terseness of 
their diction, as for the truth of the picture they present : — 

Books are not seldom talismans and spoils, 

By which the magic art of shrewder wits 
Holds an unthinking multitude enthralled. 

Some to the fascination of a name 

Surreuder judgment hood-winked. Some the style 

B 
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In no city upon earth could those powerful passages have been 
thundered forth iiioro fitly than in Glasgow. And as the servility 
which they reprove has unhappily increased instead of diminishing 
since theseriiion was delivered, the insertion of this portion ot it hero 
may suggest some useful thoughts to the “ little Hock’’ of saints in 
that devout and very drunken city. 

To a like elfect Archbishop Seeker says: — “ Wo require no im- 
plicit submission to what we teach. We warn you against it. So 
far as our doctrine is discerned by your reason, or felt by your con- 
sciences, to be true, or appears to stand on the testimony of God; so 
far only believe us. ‘ AVe speak as to wise men ; judge yo Avhatwe 
say’ (1 Cor. x. 15). All that wo ask is, judge uprightly. • . And 

as for ns^ whose business is to teach : paifimj ns too much regard^ we ao 
knoivledge, is a dangerous temptation to ns ; akb may do, and hath 

DONJB, GUKAT IJAliAI TO TUUD RELIGION, TO VIRTUE, TO HUMAN 
SOCIETY.”'^ 

As far as the unlearned laity arc compelled to take their informa- 
tion upon trust from the clergy, the authority of the guides is oxceed- 
ingly diminished in comparison with that of learned laymen, by the 
fact that in most churches they are fettered hy Articles or Confes- 
sions, in accordance Avith which theyimist brlicre^ under pain of losing 
their self-respect and peace of mind; and /twA, under pain of depriva- 
tion, starvation, and disgrace.f To expect, as many seem to do, that 

Infatuates, atul througli labyrinths and wilds 

Of error leads them, !»y a tune entranced. 

AA’hile sloth seduces more, too weak to boar 

The insupportable fatigue of liiought.'' 

The talismans and spells to which Dr t’halnicrs more particularly alludes, 
arc doubtless the Confession and Oatechisin of the (’hiireh of .Scotland, which 
enthral the multitude not only in the ways oniiiiierated hy (‘owper, but through 
that superstitious fear of free inquiry wliich has descemled to us from Popish 
times, and that regard to worldly interest which the inconvenient consc- 
quenees of free infjiiiry arc so a]»t to alarm. The etfe<*t. of established systems 
in obstructing truth,' says Hishop AA'atsoii, “ is to the last ih-gree de]>loral>le : 
every one sees it in other churches, but scarcely any one suspects it in his ow'n.’' 
— fPref. to CuiL of ThtuA, Trartif, p. xiv.) And (lilbert AA'aketield observes: — 
“ It is a most shocking reflection to every lover of truth and honesty, that a 
requisition to acknowledge a multitudinous mass of theological and political 
propositions, donoininated ortirlfg of Vf-lioion, which inany have never rend, 
which they w’ho read cannot understand, and wlii<‘li llie imj»osers of them hav(s 
never yet been able to expound with an uniformity of interpretation, should be 
made an indispensable condition to the privilege of j)reaehing the truths of 
Chrlstianiti/ ,* nay the basis of that preaching, and the criterion of those truths.’’ 
•^( Memoirs y vol. ii., p. 22.) 

* Sermon 53, on The Qualities of a pious and devout Hearer of the AVord 
of God AA^orks, vol. ii., ]>. 134 ; Edin. 1702. .See also .Sermon 43, on “The 
Importance of a careful Examination <>f our Principles of Keligion and Ser- 
mon 101, entitled “The Sacred Scriptures the only InfalliMe Hule of Faith 
and Practice.” In the beginning of Sermon 44 he says:— The first duty of 
reasonable creatures, with respect to religion, is, informing themstdves, as fully 
as their natural abilities, their improvenmnts in knowdedg<», and their conditions 
of life permit, conc<*ruing its truth, and the doctrines it teaclics.” 

t See Mr Combe’s remarks in his Notes on the United States of North 
America, vol. i., p. 135 ; also Wakefield’s Memoirs, vol. i., pp. 114, 163. 

In England, the temptation to time-serving in the Church is much greater 
than in >*^ot]and, by reason of the existence of clerical ranks, and extreme di- 
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persons in this position should be impartial interpreters of Scripture, 
and candid declarers of their convictions, shews a truly juvenile igno- 
rance of human nature, and of the world as it is.* Most pitiable it is 
to see the shifts to which good men ai’o sometimes put, when a doc- 
trine which they are bound to defend must be supported against all as- 
sailants, in spite of Scripture, reason, and undeniable facts in natui’e.f 
Whiston records that ho once waited on Bishop Smalridge, and re- 
quested him to write a book to recommend to the world a fair and im- 
partial review of Christian antiquity, in order to the correction of such 
errors and practices as might have crept into the Church since tho 
first settlement of Christianity. “ His Lordship’s answer,” says he, 
“ as near as I can remember the words, and that with great emotion 
of mind and body, was this : ‘ Mr Whiston, I dare not examine ; I 
dare not examine. For if we should examine, and find that you are 
in the right, the Church has then been in an error so many hundred 

versity of emoluments. O what a sad hut prevalent topic am I now come to !*' 
exclaims Whiston. “ The expectation of preferment ,* more jyreferment / The grand 
thing commonly aimed at, both by clergy and laity ; and generally the utter 
ruin of virtue and religion among them both ! Poison, sweet poison ; first 
poured upon the Church by Constantine the Great, and greedily SAvallowed both 
by Papists and Protestants ever since. But blessed be God who hath given me, 
instead of that sweet poison, Agur’s admirable wish : ^ Neither poverty nor 
riches ; but hath fed me with food convenient for me.’ Prov. xxx. 8.” — (Me- 
moire of his own Life, p. 156.) See Baxter’s A\^orks, vol. xiv., p. 198- 9, 

“ What's orthodox and true believing 
Against a conscience ? — A good living. , . . 

AVhat makes all doctrines x>lain and clear ? — 

About two hundred pounds a year. 

And that which was prov’d true before, 

Prove false again ? — ^Two hundred more.” 

Hudihras, Part III., Canto I., v. 1273, &c. 

One day, I remember,” says Gilbert AVakefield, my rector, Mr Maddock, 
was expostulating with me on the subject of my dissatisfaction with the consti- 
tution and doctrines of our church ; of which sentiments 1 made no secret at 
any time, when a good end could be accomplished by a declaration of them. 
After some disputation on both sides, but without the least tendency to warmth 
and ill-humour in either of us, I finisht the debate by a plain question, which I 
heartily wish every member of the charch^estaOlishment to put to his own con- 
science ; and to answer it deliberately, and solemnly, according to the report 
of that faithful arbiter, as he expects to render an account of his actions to “the 
GUKat Umpiue of the universe — ‘Tell me plainly, Mr Maddock, did you ever 
read the Scriptures, with the express view of enquiring into the doctrine of a 
Trinity^ EARLY IN life, and before your preferment, or your prospects of pre- 
ferment, might contribute to influence your judgment, and make it convenient 
for you to acquiesce?’ ‘ AVhy then,’ says he, ‘if you ask me that, I must 
honestly own, I never did.’ — It is scarcely needful to add, that he molested 
me no more on these questions.” — {Wakefield^ s Memoirs, vol. i., p, 180.) 

* See ante, pp. 46, 47, 87, 115, 235, 252, 258 5 and Godwin s Political Jus- 
tice, B- vi., ch. ii. “ lie that has a mind to believe,” says Imcke, “ has half 
assented already.” — (^Conduct of the Understanding, sect. 33.) “ Yet I allow, and 
am persuaded,” says AYakefleld, “ that many dignifled clergymen are perfectly 
honest and sincere in professing the doctrines of the Church ; but it is an in'* 
suit to the common sense of mankind, in every age, to call them unprejudiced 
andproper witnesses. We should recollect the penetrating remark of the Jewish 
sage — ‘ The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked !’ ” — 
moirs, vol. i., p. 286.) 

t See ante, pp. 66--61, and 72-106, 
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years !’ I aslvcd him, ^ How he could say so, and still he a Protestant.’ 
He replied, ‘ Yes, he could.’ This I testify under my hand. Will. 

WlIISTOK.”^ 

“ Strong indeed,” says Jortin, with reference to Cardinal Pleury, 
are the prejudices of education, and the attachment to a chui’ch in 
which we wero born and bred, and to the ministry of wliicli wo have 
devoted ourselves ; and candid allowances ought over to be made for 
them. Else it would seem impossible for a man of letters, a man 
versed in ecclesiastical history and in the Scriptures, a man of probity 
and good sense, to admit the Pope’s spiritual authority over the 
Christian woidd, the infallibility of Popes or Councils, the celebration 
of the oucharist in one kind, transubstantiation, celibacy imposed 
upon the monks, the nuns, and the clergy, the worship of images and 
relics, the usefulness of monasteries, the miracles ascribed to impos- 
tors, fanatics, and lunatics, and a multitude of other things so contrary 
to religion and to common senso.”f 

The corporate spirit and party ties of the clergy form another 
reason why their professed opinions cannot be received so confidingly 
as those of independent investigators of religions truth. This point 
is well illustrated by Arcdibishop Whatcly in tlio following passage : — 
We know how much the judgment of men is likely to be hiassed^ 
and also how much they are tempted to acquiesce in something wjaiuHt 
their judgment, when earnestly pressed by the majority of those who 
are acting with them, — whom they look up to, — whoso approbation 
encourages them, — and whose censure they cannot but dread. 

Some doctrine, suppose, is promulgated, or measure proposed, or 
mode of procedure commenced, which some nuunbers of a party do not, 
in their unbiassed judgment, ap2)rovc. But any one of thorn is dis- 
j)oscd, first to then to hope^ and lastly to believe^ that those aro 
in the right whom he would he sorry to think wrong. And again, in 
any case where his judgment may still be unchanged, ho may feel that 
it is but a small concession lio is called on to make, and that there aro 
great benefits to set against it ; and that, after all, he is perhaps called 
on merely to aeqniesee silentlj/ in what he does not quite apiu’ovo ; and 
he is loth to incur censure as lukewarm in tho good cause, — as pre- 
sumptuous, — as unfriendly toAvards those who aro acting Avilli him. 
To-be a ‘brcuiker iij) of the Club’ (cratptas StaXvr'gs) was a reproach, 
the dread of which, wo Icani from tho gi*eat historian of Greece, 
carried much weight Avith it in the transactions of tho i)ariy Avarfarc 
ho is describing. And Ave may expect the like in all similar cases. 

And Avhen men have once been led to make one concession, they 
are the mor eloth to shrink from a second ; and a third costs still 
less.”t 

This picture of tilings as they are, is painted from life by tho mas- 
tcjrly hand of one who has seen and watched as much of clerical doings 
as most men ; and who has tho courage to delineate tlic truth, in the 
face of the odium which a free exposure of clerical weaknesses is sure 
to bring upon those Avho make it. 

^ Whiston’s Memoirs of Dr Samuel Clarke, p. 177. 
t Jortin's Remarks on Eccl. Hist. ; in his AVorks, vol. iii., p. 296. 

J Essays on »Some of the Dangers to CUirlstiaii Faith, &c. ; 2d ed., p. 112. 
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Nor is this clerical and corporate influence upon individual clergy- 
men the only cause of the impaii*ment of that authority which their 
professed opinions enjoy among thinking people, in comparison Avith 
those of laymen of equal talents, acquirements, and integrity. A still 
more j)owerful one is the pressure from without — the influence of Phari- 
saical busy-bodies and ignorant fanatics, both male and female, upon 
the clergy whom they Avatch and criticise ; and Avhose lives, unless the 
unfortunate pastors come ui) to the approved standard of Avhat they 
ought to believe, inculcate, and do, these godly people arc impelled 
by a sense of Christian duty” to make miserable by calumny and 
insult. Sad indeed is the spectacle of a man of sense and learning, 
compelled to choose between facing such discomforts, and becoming the 
tool of some “ little flock” of conceited enthusiasts in his neighbour- 
hood ! Even should there be in the parish but one restless “ evan- 
gelical” lady, Avhoso rank happens to give her some local influence, 
and Avhose pertinacity and self-importance are enlisted in the serAdcc 
of what she undoubtingly calls ‘‘religious truth,” such a neighbour 
may compel the reluctant but heliAless clergyman to i)atronise schemes, 
and embark in agitations, which in his own private opinion are need- 
loss or mischievous. Nor must the rivalry of hostile sects, Avhen any 
of them is moving heaven and earth to gain popularity and influence, 
bo forgotten. AVho, then, shall say hoAV many of the Scottish minis- 
ters to whom the Sabbath Alliance sent its appeals, or Avho were 
stirred up by the “ Organisation Secretary” and his friends in person, 
Avero moved to compliance by such inflinmces as these ? Who shall 
pronounce hoAV often the clergy have patronised measures to which 
they were at least indiflerent, simply because they Avere expected to do 
so by people Avhom they Avere loth to olfend 

A Avriter in the 92d A'^olume of the Edinbvnjh Raview^ after making 

^ One of the first proceedings of the Sabbath Alliance was to disseminate 
as widely as possible the jjrincqylcs and objects of the Alliance, l^ho constitu- 
tioii and list of tlie very influential Committee were generally advertised. A 
circular was also prepared, explaining its views at some length, and soliciting 
co-operation ; and this, being made to enclose a copy of the constitution, &c., as 
well as a stamped envelope, was addressed to the ministers of every evangelical 
denomination in Scotland — between two and three thousand in number P — (JPirst 
Annual lieport, p. 6.) 

With respect to the Alliance, and those auxiliary associations which the Or- 
ganisation Secretary was instrumental in establishing throughout the country, 
it is confessed in the same Uoport that after fourteen months’ experience, the 
expectations of many of the leading promoters of the Association” had been 
discovered to be “ far too sanguine. It was found, after the lapse of many 
months, that in a number of places, committees, composed of all parties, formed 
apparently under the most harmonious and favourable auspiires, and unques- 
tionably earnest in their intentions, had entirely failed to effect their purpose. In 
some other cases there was hut a seeming vitality for, though the tracts were 
circulated, a; members tverc enrolled, and the contributions barely covered the cost 
price of the tracts, leaving nothing in of the general expenditure. It is proper 
to state explicitly and at once, that the iVlliaiico experienced these unanticipated 
obstacles. They are amply suflicient to account for a less favourable balance- 
sheet than was expected; for it Avill be seen, by a glance at the list in the Ap- 
pendix, how many of the more important and early formed auxiliaries found 
themselves unable to act.” — (I*. 6.) This bad success is attributed in the Report 
to ‘‘the error of not giving congregations a sufiicicntly independent and indivi- 
dual interest in the Association, leaving them to act upon the district system or 
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the ohservatiuns on conventional hypocrisy which were formerly quoted, 
p. 214, pi’oceeds as follows : — “ Then there are the deliberate dis- 

not, according to circumstancos : for there arc places where it has been success- 
fully carried out.” But is it credible that if a strong sympathy with the Alli- 
ance had really prevailed, the various evangelical sects would not have co- 
operated as heartily as they do in antipapal and antislavery agitations ? Again, 
when ^Ir Locke, in the spring of 1849, proposed in the House of Commons the 
enactment of a law to compel Uailw'ay Companies to carry passengers on Sun- 
days, the Committee of the Alliance printed two circulars in succession, which 
they transmitted by post “ to every minister in Scotland, urging them to peti- 
tion” against the measure : which circulars were “ strengtheuecl by one to the 
same effect despatched by the Sabbath Committee of the Free Church to all the 
ministers of their denomination while the United Presbyterian Church also, 
through their Committee of Synod on Sabbath Observance, urged all their 
ministers and people to oppose the ‘ disgraceful attempt,’ as tliey justly charac- 
terised it, ‘to legalise Sabbath-profaiuitlon,’ and advertised a form of petition.” 
— (^Narrative of the Proceedings of the Sabbath Alliance for the Years 1849 and 
1850, p. 5.) Now, although the success of these urgent appeals fell far short 
of expectation, can it be believed that all or even most of the ministers who 
responded to them, hud the moral courage to refrain from making a show of 
activity against the alleged profanation, however little they might disapprove 
of Sunday trains ? Kvery one of them may have been sincerely zealous j 1 call 
no man's honesty in question : what I wish to illustrate is merely this — that 
since many of them might entertain a different opinion from that which under 
this virtual compulsion they professed, we cannot regard clerical advocacy in 
such circumstances as unequivocal evidence of approval. Kecently, the Alliance 
invited “ the ministers of religion of all denominations throughout Scotland 
to protest against the proposal to open the Crystal Palace on the Lord’s Day 
and “ they cannot doubt, says their Acting Committee in its Keport for 1852, 
that every Protestant minister tvill sign such a protest, which of itself tvill con- 
stitute a noble testimony to the Divine institution of the Sabbath, and convey So 
STRONG AN J2Xl*UKSsn)N OT RKMGIOUS OPINION that neither Government nor 
Parliament will be tvilling to resist /t”!! AVhat was this but to give warning 
that the Committee would infer from refusal that the refuser was little better 
than a Papist? Both Government and Parliament, it may be hoped, can esti- 
mate so correctly the “strong expressions of religious opinion” thus extorted, 
as to be little amazed or inlluenced by them, however numerous or urgent. 

Dr Lorimer, in his treatise on the Sabbath, says, that “ while Popery re- 
vives everywhere, it is to be feared that Evangelical religion in various com- 
munions declines. The present struggle is bringing out that some, of whom 
better things might have been hoped, are relaxed in their views and feelings regard^ 
ing the Fourth Commandment, Whatever may be the cause, whether undue in- 
tercourse with Popery and Liberalism, for political ends of later years, or other 
influences of longer standing, so it is, that men are hawfivtg back, or 2^roving de- 
cidedly hostile to the present stand for the Sabbath, wiiose venerable forefathers 
would have been the first to take the field, and the last to abandon it.” Ho is 
60 charitable as to say that he “ does not charge all with being infidel who are 
seriously erroneous in their creed and practice in regard to the Sabbath. Much 
allowance must here, as in similar cases, be made for unfavourable circumstances 
of education, social jyosition, and want of thorough examination of the subject. It 
is well known that many men, otherwise devout, miserably fail in their views 
of the Sabbath law. To the Lord of the Sabbath, as the Judge of all, must 
every one stand or fall,” — {The Protestant or the Popnsh Sabbath? pp. 62, 71.) 
Think of a Free Church minister, who is bound hand and foot by the Westmin- 
ster Confession, and by the tight cords of his social position as one of the oracles 
of Glasgow, condescendingly making this allowance for the poor unfettered lay- 
men ? Above all, think of Dr Lorimer, who could ’write a book on the Sabbath 
without seeming to have ever read the 14th chapter of St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, talking charitably of the “ want of thorough examination of the sub- 
ject” by those benighted, though “ otherwise devout,” individuals ! 
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honesties of the learned, imposing upon the people wh<at they do not 
believe themselves, for the sake of the end it is supposed to answer. Sir 
Charles Lyell [in his Second Visit to the United States of North' America^ 
vol. i., p. 222] adduces at length the text of the three heavenly wit- 
nesses, which no scholar, since Person’s investigation of it, professes to 
.believe genuine [see ante^ p. 45], but which is still nevertheless retained 
in our Bibles, and also in those of the Episcopal church of America, 
notwithstanding their opportunity of expunging it wlicn the Ameri- 
can Episcopalians revised the liturgy and struck out the Athanasiaii 
creed. This disingenuous timidity has long been a reflection upon all 
our religious teachers. It is now becoming extremely dangerous to 
their influence and authority. There is no meeting an age of inquiry 
oxcept in the spirit of perfect candour. Tlie question wliich lies at 
the root of all dogmatic Christianity, is the autliority of the letter of 
Scripture ; yet, strange to say, that question is neither a settled nor 
an open one even among Protestants. All the clergy of almost all 
sects are afraid of it ; and the students of nature, intent only upon 
facts that God has revealed to our senses, have to fight their way 
against the self-same religious prejudice which consigned Galileo to 
his dungeon. -The geologists, following in the track of the astrono- 
mers, liavo made good some very important positions, and number 
among them many eminent churchmen of unquestioned fidelity to their 
ordination vows. It is now, therefore, admitted tliat the text is not 
conclusive against physical demonstration. Is the text conclusive 
against moral induction and metaphysical inquiry ? Let a layman 
put that question, and an awful silence is the least forbidding answer 
lie will receive. No minister of a parish, no master of a school, no 
father of a family in .England feels himself free to pursue any train of 
instruction that seems in conflict with a familiar text or a dogmatic 
formula, excepting only the subject of tlie opening verses of Genesis. 
He is cither fearful of the ground himself, or ho cannot clear his own 
path for others without opening a discussion, Avhich is discountenanced 
on air sides and branded with reproachful names. He, in spite of 
himself, must take refuge in evasions and reserve, and close a subject 
of perhaps the liveliest interest to the most reverential minds, lest the 
works of God should seem to be at variance with his word. Here is 
the dilemma which will be found at the bottom of the education 
question in England. This is what is consciously or unconsciously 
meant in many important quartei'S by the cry against secular instruc- 
tion. This is why the natural scieuces were so long frowned upon in 
our grammar schools and colleges, and ancient knowledge preferred 
to modern as a soimdor and a holier lore. The theology of the Vati- 
can was at home among the Pagan mythologies, the Aristotelian 
physics, and the Hebrew cosmogonies ; yet stood in awe of ‘ the Tuscan 
artist’s optic glass and tlio spirit of the ancient Church has over 
since boon true to that instinct. ’ But Protestantism, Ave say again, 
and printing, have admitted the light of natiiro into the schools ; and, 
in the unlimited ecclesiastical freedom of the United States, religion 
and education go hand in haiid,”^ 

Sir Charles Lyell, in the Avork referred to, observes that literary and 

* Kdlii. Ilev., vol, xcii., pp. 3o0, 351, 
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scientific men, wliotlier Protestant or Catholic, European or American, 
clor«y or laity, abstain in fteiioral from communicating: the results of 
thoir scientific or biblical researches to the million, not so much fr(>m 
any apprehension that the essential truths of Christianity would siifier 
the slightest injury were the now views to bo univ'orsally known, as 
from false notions of expediency, and tear of the prejudices of the vul- 
gar. They dare not speak out, for the same reason that the civil 
and ecclesiastical rulers of England halted for one hiuulrod and seventy 
years before they liad courage to adopt the reform in the Julian calen- 
dar, which Gregory XIIT., in accordance Avith astronujuical obseiwa- 
tioiis, had eifectod in 1582. Hogarth, in his picture of the hjhjctiou 
Feast, has introduced a banner carried by one of the crowd, on wliicdi 
Avas inscribed the motto, ‘ Give us back our eh' veil days for ho re- 
membered Avhcii the augry mob, irritated by the innovation of the now 
style, went screaming these Avords through tho streets of J-ondon. In 
like manner, the aeknowlodgeil antiquity of Egyptian civilisation, or 
of tho solid framework of the globe, with ifs monuments of many ex- 
tinct races of living beings, might, if suddenly disclosed loan ignorant 
people, raiso as angry a demand to give tlicai back theii* old clirono- 
logy. Ilciice arises a liabit of concealing from the nnletteiTd public 
discoveries which might, it is thought, perplex tlnuii, and unsettle their 
old opinions. This inetlmd of dealing with the most sacred of subjects 
may thus be illustrated : — A few tares have grown up among the 
Avheat ; you must not pull them up, or you will loosen the soil and 
exjiose the routs of Hu.* good grain, and then all may wither : m(»ro- 
over, you must go on sowing the seeds of tho same tares in the mind 
of the rising generation, for you cannot open the eyes of the children 
without undeceiving and alarming their parents. Now the ptnqietna- 
tioii of error among the many is only one part of the mischief of this 
Avant of good faith ; for it is also an abandonment by the low of the 
higli ground on Avhich their religion ought to stand, namely, its truth. 
It accustoms tho teacher to I'cgard his religiiui in its relation to tho 
millions as a mere piece of machuKjry, like a police, for preserving 
order, oi' enabling one class of men to govern another. 

“ If such a state of things he unsound and unsatisfactory, it is not 
so much tho clergy who are to blame a.s tho laity ; for laymen have 
inoi e freedom of action, and can with less sacritice of personal interests 
take tho initiative in a reform. The cure of the evil is olivions ; it 
consists in giving such instruction to the poo[)le at largo as Avouhl 
make concealment impossible. Whatever is known ami intolligiblo to 
ordinary capacities in science, csp(M‘ially if contrary to the first and 
natural impressions derivable from tlio litoral meaning, or ordinary 
acceptation, of the text of Scripture, Avhethor in astronomy, geology, 
or any other department of kiioAvledgc, shonhl ho freely commnnicafed 
to all. Lay tcacJiors, not ]>rofossion5illy devoted and phidged to pro- 
pagate the opinions of particular sects, Avill do this much nioi’e freely 
than ecclesiastics, ami, as a matter of course, in proportion as tho 
standard of public instruction is raised ; and no order of men would 
bo such gainers by tho measure as tho clergy, espe*cially tho most able 
ami upi'ight among them. Every normal school, every advance made 
in the social and intellectual position of tho lay teachers, tends to eman- 
cipate, not the masses alone, hut still more oiroctually their spirit- 
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ual guides, and would increase their usefulness in a tenfold degree. 
That a clergy may he well informed for the age they live in, and may 
contain among them many learned and good men, while the people 
remain in darkness, we know from history ; for the spiritual instruc- 
tors may wish to keei) the multitude in ignorance, with a view of main- 
taining their own power. But no educated peoide will ever tolerate 
an idle, illiterate, or stationary priesthood. That this is impossible, 
the experieiico of the last quarter of a century in New England lias 
fully proved. In confirmation of this truth, I may appeal to the pro- 
gress made by the ministers of the Methodist and Baptist churches of 
late years. Their missionaries found the Congregationalists slumber- 
ing in all the security of an old establishment, and soon made numer- 
ous converts, besides recruiting their ranks largely from ncAvly arrived 
emigrants. They were able to send more preachers into the vineyard, 
because they required at first scarcely any preparation or other quali- 
fication than zeal. But no sooner had the children of the first con- 
verts been taught in the free schools under an improved system, than 
the clergy of these very denominations who had for a time gloried in 
their ignorance, and spoken with contempt of all human knowledge, 
found it necessary to study for some years in theological seminaries, 
and attend courses of church history, the Grreek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
German languages, the modern writings of German and other biblical 
scholars, and every branch of divinity. The Baptist college of New- 
ton lias greatly distinguished itself among others, and that of the 
Methodists at Middletown in Connecticut ; while the Independents 
have their theological college at Andover in Massachusetts, which has 
acquired much celebrity, and drawn to it pupils from great distances, 
and of many different denominations. 

“ The large collections of books on divinity, which are now seen in 
the libraries of the Now England clergy, were almost unknown a 
quarter of a century ago. 

“ The average pay also of the clergy, in the rural districts of New 
England, has increased. About the middle of the last century, it was 
not more than 200 dollars annually, so that they were litei-ally ‘ pass- 
ing rich Avith forty pounds a year Avhereas now they usually receive 
500 at least, and some in the cities 2000 or 3000 dollars. Nor can 
there be a doubt that, in proportion as the lay teachers are more 
liberally remunerated, the scale of income required to command the 
services of men of first-rate talent in the clerical profession must and 
will be raised. Already there are many indications in Massachusetts 
that a demand for higher qualifications in men educated for the i)ul- 
pit is sj>ringing up. It is no bad augury to hear a minister exhort 
his younger brethren at their ordination not to stand in awe of their 
congregations, but to remember they have before them sinful men who 
are to bo Avarnod, not critics Avho are to be proi)itiated. ‘ Eormerly,’ 
said Channing, ^ Felix trembled before Paul ; it is noAV the successor 
of Paul who trembles — a saying Avhich, coming as it did from a 
poAverful and successful pi-eacher, implies that the people are aAvaking, 
not that they are groAving iiidiilbrent about religious matters, but that 
the day of soporific discourses, full of eihpty declamation or unmeaning 
common-places, is draAving to a close.”'^ 

* Vol. L, pp. 224-228. 
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111 his second volume, Sir Charles, after relating some geological 
discoveries made in the valleys of tho Alleghanies, and which could 
nowise bo reconciled with tlio Hebrew cosmogony in tho Book of 
Genesis, adds some observations on a moral phonoiiienoii wliich was 
forcibly brought before his mind in the course of the investigation, 
and may very fitly be noticed here as illustrating at once the subject 
in hand, and the absence of genuine religious liberty oven in the 
United States. He says : — 

“ The interest excited by these singular monuments of the olden 
times, naturally led to animated discussions, both in locture-roonis and 
in the columns of tho daily journals of ronnsylvania, during which tho 
high antiquity of the cartli, and the doctrine of former changes in tho 
species of animals and plants inhabiting this planet l)efore the crea- 
tion of man, were assumed as established truths. But these views 
were so new and startling, and so opposed to popular prepossessions, 
that they drew down much obloquy upon their promulgators, who in- 
curred the censures, not only of the multitude, but also of some of the 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran clergy. Tlie social persecution was 
even carried so far as to injure professionally the practice of some 
medical men, who had given publicity to the obnoxious doctrines. 
Several of the ministers of the Lutheran Church, who had studied for 
years in German universities, wore too well informed not to heliovo 
in tho conclusions established by geologists, respecting tho immensity 
of i)ast time and former vicissitudes, both in animal ami vcgctablo 
life ; but althougli taking a lively interest in discoveries made at their 
own door, and joining in the investigations, they were compelled by 
prudence to conceal tlicir opinions from their congregations, or they 
would have lost all inllucnco over them, and might perhaps have seen 
their churches deserted. Yet by maintaining silence in deference to 
the opinions of tho more ignorant, they l)ecome, iii some dtjgroc, tho 
instruments of countenancing error ; nay, they are rearing up tho 
rising generation to be, in their turn, the persecutors of many of their 
contemporaries, who may hereafter be far in advance in their scien- 
tific knowledge. 

“ ‘ To nothing but error," says a popular writer of our times, * can 
any truth be dangerous ; and I know not," lie exclaims, ‘ whei’o clso 
there is seen so altogether tragical a spectacle, as that religion should 
be found standing in the highways, to say, ‘ Let no man learn tho 
simplest laws of the universe, lest they mislearn the highest. In tho 
name of God tho Maker, who said, and lionrly yet says, Ld there he 
liyht^ we command that you continue in darkness !’ — [Letkr on Smilar 
Education^ by T. Carlyle, July, 18*18.) 

Goldsmith, in ‘ Tho Vicar of Wjikeficld,’ makes his traveller say, 
that after he had walked through Europe, sind examined mankind 
nearly, ho found that it is not the forms of government, whether they 
bo inonandiies or commonwealths, that determine the amount of 
liberty enjoyed by individuals, but that " riches in geiicrjil are in every 
country another name for freedom." 1 agree with Goldsmith that tho 
forms of government are not alone sufficient to secure freedom — they 
are but means to an end. Here wo have in Pcnnsyhaniaa free press, 
a widely-extended suffrage, and tho most perfect religious toleration, 
— nsiy, more than toleration, all tho various sects enjoying political 
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equality, and, what is more rare, an equality of social rank ; yet all 
this machinery is not capable, as wo have seen, of securing even so 
much of intellectual freedom as shall enable a student of nature to 
discuss freely the philosophical questions which the progress of science 
brings naturally before him. He cannot even announce, with im- 
punity, results which half a century of observation and reasoning has 
confirmed by evidence little short of mathematical demonstration. 
But can riches, as Groldsmith suggests, secure intellectual liberty ? No 
doubt they can protect the few who possess them from pecuniary penal- 
ties, when they profess unpopular doctrines.* But to enable a man to 
think, ho must be allowed to communicate freely his thoughts to others. 
Until they have been brought into the daylight and discussed, they 
will never be clear even to himself. They must be warmed by the 
sympathy of kindred minds, and stimulated by the heat of contro- 
versy, or they will never bo fully developed and made to ripen and 
fructify. 

How, then, can Ave obtain this liberty ? There is only one me- 
thod ; it is by educating the millions, and by dispelling their igno- 
rance, prejudices, and bigotry. 

“ Let Pennsylvania not only establish numerous free schools ; but 
let her, when she organises a system of government instruction, raise 
the qualifications, pay, and station in society of the secular teachers, 
as highly as Massachusetts is now aspiring to do, and the persecution 
I have complained of Avill cease at once and for ever. 

“ The project of so instructing the millions might well indeed be 
doomed Utopian, if it were necessary that all should understand the 
patient and laborious trains of research and reasoning by which Ave 
have arrived at grand generalisations in geology and other branches 
of physical science. But this is not requisite for the desired end. Wo 
have simply to communicate the results, and this Ave are bound to do 
Avithout Avaiting till they have been established for half a century. 
We ought rather carefully to preiAare the public mind for ucav con- 
clusions as soon as they become highly probable, and thus make im- 
possible that collision of O2)inion, so much to* bo deprecated, botAveon 
the multitude and the learned. 

“ It is as easy to teach a peasant or a child that the earth moves 
round the sun, as to inculcate the old exploded dogma that it is the 
motionless centre of the universe. The child is as willing to believe 
that our planet is of indefinite antiquity, as that it is only 6000 years 
old. Tell him that the earth Avas inhabited by other races of ani- 
mals and plants before the creation of man, as Ave noAV know it to have 
been, and the idea is not more difficult for him to conceiA'G than the 
notion Avhich is usually alloAvcd to take root in his mind, that man 
and the species of animals and x>lAuts, noAv our contemporaries, Avero 
the first occuj)ants of this globe. All that avo require, Avhen once a 
good system of primary and normal schools has been organised, is a 
moderate share of moral courage and love of truth, on the part of the 
laity and clergy ; and then the academical chair tiud scientific lecture- 

* They who have lands, and safe bank-stock, 

With faith so founded on a rock, 

May give a rich invention ease, 

And construe Scripture how they please.” — Green, 
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room, and every pulpit, and every village school, may ho made to 
speak the same language, in regard to those natural phoiiomona wliich 
are of a kind to strike and interest the popular mind.”* 

In Great Britain it is iinpossihle that, as tilings now stand, the 
great body of the clergy should welcome a system of education that will 
confer on the people a love and capability of free inquiry, and enable 
them to detect the errors of the established theology. To make tho 
clergy cordial promoters of popular enlightenment, their own fetters 
must be struck off, so that they may no longer be umler a profes- 
sional obligation or temjitatioii to speak otherwise than they think, or 
to preserve their honesty at tho expense of that superiority in know- 
ledge without which the respectful attention of cilucated hearers is 
unattainable. ^So prejudicial and galling is the restraint under which 
they are at present, that a great relaxation of it cannot bo very dis- 
tant ; and most welcome, no doubt, t& the host of tlie clergy, will it be 
when it comes. As Sir Charles liycll says, tho laity sliouhl bestir them- 
selves ill aid of their enslaved fellow-citizens, whoso hands are so in- 
conveniently tied up from relieviug thomsedvos. It is the interest 
of the entire community that our pulpits should be tilled with able, 
honest, independent, and learned men, and not by preachers so weak, 
ignorant, or iinscrupiiloiis, as to rouse the hostility or disrespect of 
educated laymen ; and if admission to the clerical olliee sliall continue 
to be possible only tlirough means of a declaration of belief which no 
man who is at once sincere, intelligent, and well-informed, is able to 
subscribe and to toacli in conformity with, avo need no prophet to fore- 
tell the consequences which must ensue in an enlightened age. The 
character of tho Scottish clergy, which, as to talent and gooil sense, is 
thought by some to have deteriorated visildy in the jiresciit generation, 
will deteriorate still farther in the next ; for if good and wise men aro 
scared from the Church by obstacles which artj insuporahlo to theni 
(and to thiim onltf\ th(3 proportion of liirelings,” and weaklings, and 
fanatics in our pulpits must more ami more increase. Surely, when 
the intliieiico of tho clergy lor good and for evil is considered, tho at- 
tention of our statesmen ought to be seriously directed to the moans of 
reforming at least that Church which the State supports. 

No particular church,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ ought, with rigour, 
to require subscriptions to Articles wliich aro not evidently true, and 
necessary to be professed; because in the division of hearts that is in 
the world, it is certain that some good men may dissent, and then 
either they shall lie atUicted, or bo tempted to hypocrisy : of either of 
which if ecclesiastic laws bo guilty, thetj are not jar aUjkation^ thci/ are 
neither just nor pioas^ and thertfore ohiiye not . . . And at last, in sucli 
cases, let the Articles he made with as great latitude of sense as they 
can ; and, so that subscriptions be made to the form of words, let tho 
subscribers undei*stand thorn in what sense they please, which the truth 
of God will suffer, and the words can be capable of. This is tlie last 

* Vol ii., pp. 314-318. — See also tlic itev. Baden Powell's ('oiuiexion of Natu- 
ral and Divine Truth, ; Combe’s Notes on tho United States of North 

America, vol. i., pp. 135, 193, 261-265, 204 -210 ; ii., 275, 2S6 ; }ii., 117-120, 
124, 254-268, 393 398, 418-431; the same author’s Moral Philosoiihy, Lec- 
ture XX. ; and Dymond’s Dssays on the Principles of Morality, &c., ch. xv., on 

q’bc Hcligious Establish men ts of Kuglarid and Ireland.” 
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romody, Tjut it is the worst ; it hath in it something of craft, hut very 
little of ingenuity ; and if it can serve the ends of peaae, or of enetenvd 
clmrity, or of a fantastic concord, yet it cabnot sekve the ends oe 
TBUTH, AND HOWNESS, AND CHRISTIAN SIMPMCITY.”* NoW, which 
of these two classes of ends is it of greater importance to promote ? 

The demoralising tendency of the practice of suhscribing Articles 
which are not believed according to the evident moaning of the words, 
is thus remarked upon by honest Whiston ; — “ What will become of 
all oaths, promises, and securities among men, if the plain, real truth 
and meaning of words be no longer the measure of what we are to 
profess, assort, or practise ; but ovciy one may, if ho do but openly 
declare it, put his own strained intoi’pretation, as he pleases, upon 
them ? Especially if this bo to bo allowed in the most sacred matters 
of all, the signing Articles of Faith, the making solemn Confessions 
of the same, and the offering up public prayers, praises, and doxolo- 
gies, in the solemn assemblies of his worship ? This,. I own, I dare 
not do, at the peril of my salvation ; and if 1 can no way bo permitted 
to enjoy the benefit of Christ’s holy ordinances in public, without what 
I own would be in myself gross insincerity and prevarication, I shall, 

I believe, think it my duty to aim to enjoy that benefit some other 
way, whatever odium or suffering T may bring upon myself thoreby/’f 

One bad effect, in particular, of chaining the clergy by Articles, 
Confessions, and Creeds, is dwelt upon by Archbishop Whately in 
several of his works: We cannot believe what they teach, with the 
same confidence in their sincerity which wo should otherwise have. 
“ For,” says ho, “ the argument from authority — the confirmation any 
one’s faith receives from the belief of others — is destroyed, when a com- 
pulso^'f’ (or quasi compulsory) “ profession loaves it doubtful in each 
case whether those others are sincere believers or not. And the pro- 
hibition, under secular penalties, of any arguments against a religion, 
impairs, more or loss, in propoi*tion as it is enforced, p.nothor and 
more important branch of evidence, the defiance of contradiction ; 
through the medium of which most of the other evidences of Christi- 
anity present themselves to the minds of the' generality ; who could 
not possibly examine in detail, for themselves, any great part (no one 
could the whole) of the proofs of each of the historical facts on which 
our religion rests ; but whose confidence rests, and justly rests, on the 
conviction, that if there were any flaw in the evidence, it Avould be 
detected and proclaimed. Force, accordingly, together ivith fraud, 
the two great engines for the support of the Papal dominion, have 
almost annihilated siiicei’e belief in Christianity among the educated 
classes, thi'oughout a groat portion of Europo.”J 

In conclusion, I submit to the candid consideration of Evangelical 
Christians — of those who, if the name they boar is correctly employed, 

* Ductor Dubitantium, R. Ill,, Ch. IV., Rule xxiii., § 8, 10. 

t Whiston's Memoira of the Life of Dr Samuel Clarke, p. 52. 

J Essays on the Errors of Roinanism, &c., 4th ed., p. 156. See also Note B. 
at p. 187 of the same volume ; the Archbishop’s Charge on the Claims of Truth 
and Unity, delivered to the Clergy of Dublin, &c., in July 1852, p. 22 ; and his 
Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, liesson III,— In his Essays on 
Some of the Dangers to Christian Eaiih, 2d ed., j). 177, he observes : — To 
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desire to take their religious opinions from the Gospel alone — the fol- 
lowing passages in Baxter’s Right Method for a Settled Peace of 
Conscience and Spiritual Comfort — 

“ The Lord Jesus in wisdom and tender mercy estahlisheth a law 
of grace, and rule of life, pure and perfect, but simple and plain ; lay- 
ing the condition of man’s salvation more in the lionesty of the be- 
lieving heart, than in the strength of wit, and subtlety of a knowing 
head. He comprised the truths which were of necessity to salvation 
in a narrow room ; so that the Christian faith was a matter of groat 
plainness and simplicity. As long as Christians were such and held 
to this, the Gospel rode in triumph through the world, and an omni- 
potency of the Spirit accompanied it, bearing down all before it. 

assign to Bodies of fallible men that kind of authority which properly belongs 
to God and his inspired messengers — tkisy tvhiie bearing some outward resemblance 
to humble Christian piety, is, in reality, of the nature of idolatry.^^ Again, in 
ISssays on Some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Ileligion, 6th ed,, p, 221, he 
makes the true and important remark, that ‘‘ it is only when our energies are 
roused, and our faculties exercised, and our attention kept awake, l>y an ardent 
pursuit of truth, and anxious watchfulness against error, — when, in short, we 
feel ourselves to be doing something towards acquiring, or retaining, or im- 
proving our knowledge, — it is then only that that knowledge makes the requisite 
practical imptression on the heart and on the conduct^' 

While Protestants/’ says Milton, “ to avoid the due labour of understanding 
their own religion, are content to lodge it in the breast, or rather in the b(x>ks, 
of a clergyman, and to take it thence, by scraps and mammocks, as he dispenses 
it in his SSunday’s dole, they will be always learning and never knowing ; always 
infants ; always either his vassals, as lay papists are to their priests ; or at odds 
with him, as reformed principles give them some light to he not wholly con- 
formable.” — (On the JAhdiest Cleans to remove Hirelings out of the Church, in his 
Prose Works, vol. iii., p. 41.) 

Chandler says ; — “ ’Tis my hearty prayer to the Father of lights, and the God 
of truth, that all human authority in matters of faitli may come to a full end; 
and that every one who hath reason to direct him, and a soul to save, may he 
his own judge in everything that concerns his eternal welfare, without any 
prevailing regard to the dictates of fallible men, or fear of their peevish impo- 
tent censures.” — (Chandler’s Dedication to hi.s Sermons preached in Old Jewry, 
p. 11.) 

Let us next hear the pregnant words of Locke : — If the religion of any 
church become therefore true and saving, because the head of that sect, the 
prelates and priests, and those of that tribe, do all of them, with all their might, 
extol and praise it — what religion can ever he accounted erroneous, false, and 
destructive?” — {Letter concerning Toleration, p. 47.) 

Lastly, 1 transcribe a passage from Tillotson’s ll7th Sermon, on ‘^Proving 
Jesus to he the Messias,” where he is speaking of the rejection of Christ by tho 
high priests, scribes, and Pharisees among the dews: — “There are very few 
so honest and sincere, as to be content for truth’s sake to i)art with their repu- 
tation and authority, and become less in the esteem of men than they were be- 
fore, Few are so impartial as to quit those things which they have once laid 
great weight upon, and kept a great stir about; because this is to acknowledge 
that they were in an error, and mistaken in their zeal, which few have the in- 
genuity to own, though it he never so }>lain to others ; and therefore it is no 
wonder that our Saviour’s doctrine met wdth so much resistance, from those 
who were so much concerned in point of honour and reputation to make bead 
against it. And this account our Saviour himself gives us of their infidelity, 
John V. 44. ‘ How can ye believe, which receive honour one of another, and 

seek not the honour which coraeth of God only V And chap. xii. 43. ' For 

they loved the praise of men more than the praise of God/ ” — (Works, ed. 1759, 
vol. Vi., p. 12.) 
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Princes and sceptres stooped ; subtle philosophy was nonplust ; and 
all useful sciences came down, and acknowledged themselves servants, 
and took their places, and were well contented to attend the pleasure 
of Christ. ... 

“ The serpent envying this happiness of the church, hath no way to 
undo us, but by drawing us from our Christian simplicity. By the 
occasion of heretics’ quarrel and errors, the serpent steps in, and will 
needs be a spirit of zeal in the church ; and he will so overdo against 
heretics, that he persuades them they must enlarge their creed, and 
add this clause against gne, and that against another, and all was but 
for the perfecting and pi’eserving of the Christian faith. And so ho 
brings it to bo a matter of so much wit to bo a Christian, (as Erasmus 
complains,) that ordinary heads were not able to reach it. lie had 
got them with a religious, zealous cruelty to their own and others’ 
souls, to lay all their salvation, and the peace of the church, upon some 
unsearchable mysteries about the Trinity, which God either never re- 
vealed, or never clearly revealed, or never laid so great a stress upon : 
yet ho persuades them that there was Scripture-proof enough for these ; 
only the Scripture spoke it but in the premises, or in darker terms, 
and they must but gather into their creed the consequences, and put 
it into plainer expressions, which heretics might not so easily corrupt, 
pervert, or evade. Was not this reverent zeal ? And was not the devil 
seemhufly now a Christian of the most judicious and forward sort? . . . 

“ This plot the serpent hath found so successful, that he hath fol- 
loAved it on to this day. lie hath made it the great engine to get 
Rome on his side, and to make them the great dividers of Christ’s 
church. Ho made the pope and the council of Trent believe, that 
when they had owned the ancient creed of the church, they must put 
in as many and more additional articles of their own, and anathema- 
tise all gainsayei’s ; and these additions must be the peculiar mai'k of 
their church as Romish ; and then all that are not of that church, 
that is, that own not those superaddod points, are not of the true 
church of Christ, if they must be judges. Yea, among ourselves hath 
the devil used successfully this plot ! What confession of the purest church 
hath not some more than is in Scripture ? The most modest must mend 
the phrase and speak plainer, and somewhat of their own in it, not 
excepting our own most reformed confession. 

“ Yea, and where modesty restrains men from putting all such in- 
ventions and explications in their creed, the devil persuades men, that 
they being the judgments of godly, reverend divines (iio doubt to be reve- 
renced’, valued, and heard), it is almost as much as if it were in the creed, 
and therefore whoever dissenteth must be noted with a black coal, and 
you must disgi’aco him, and avoid communion with him as au heretic. 
Hence lately is your union, comranuioii, and the church’s peace, laid 
upon certain unsoarchahle mysteries about predestination, the order 
and objects of God’s deci*ees, the manner of the Sjiirit’s most secret 
operations on the soul, the nature of the will’s essential liberty, and 
its power of self-determining ; the Divine concourse, determination or 
predestination of man’s, and all other creatures’ actions, &c. ; that ho 
is scarcely to be accounted a fit member for our fraternal communion 
that differs from us herein. Had it not been for this one plot, the 
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Christian faith had boon kept pure ; religion had been one ; the 
church had been one ; and tho hearts of Christians had been more one 
than they are. Had not the devil turned ort1iod^>x, he laid not made so 
many true Christians heretics, as Eyiphaums and Austin have enrolled in 
the black list. Had not the oneiuy of truth and peace got into tho 
chair, and made so pathetic an oratioii as to iniiamo the minds of tho 
lovers of truth to bo over-zealous for it, and to do too much, we might 
have had truth and peace to this day. Yea, still, if he see any man of 
c,vperience and moderation stand up to reduce mm to the ancient simplicity, 
he presently seems the most zealous for Christ, and tells the inexperienced 
loaders of the docks, that it is in favour of somo hei'csy that such a 
man speaks ; ho is plotting a carnal synci'ctism, and attempting tho 
reconcilement of Christ and Belial ; ho is tainted with P()])ery, or So- 
cinianism, or Arminianism, or Calvinism, or whatsoever may make 
him odious Avith those ho speaks to. O what the devil hath got by 
over-doing !”* 


Note II, Page 8. 

What are “ the Feelinys and Opinions of the Scottish People''’ in reyard to 

Sunday Trains ? 

The true reason for abandoning the conveyance of passengers along 
Avith the letters, neAvspaper.s, &c., Avhich tho Sunday trains carry ou 
tho Edinburgh and ('UasgoAv llailway, has 1)cforc been mentioned (soo 
p. 361); but, as avo saw, the motive assiyneil by the Board Avas tlieir 
Avish to conform to “ the law and custom of the country,” instead of 
“ arrogating to tlicmsolves the right to violate the feelings and opin- 
ions of the Scottish people” (p. .362.) The laAv, custom, feelings, and 
opinions of the Scottish people ou the subject have already, perliaps, 
been made sulHcicntly manifest (pp. 353, 362, .38*.)) ; but the procee<l- 
ings of a meeting of the proprietors of tho Edinburgh, l*orth, and 
Dundee Railway, held on lOtli March 1853, .‘itford so correct and un- 
equivocal an expression of the preA’alent “ feelings and oi)inions” of 
the inhabitants of tho K.ast of .Scotland, and jjrob.ably of most other 
districts of tho country, thart tho insertion of a report of them hero 
Avill hardly be deemed superfluous. 

Shortly before the meeting referred to, tho little band of .'^abb.ata- 
rian shareholders of Avhom Mr Heriot is the head, secretly applied for 
and obtained proxies from such of their copartners as hold their opin- 
ions, and, by depositing these with the secretary Avhon it was too late 
for others to counteract tho sti’atagem, endeavoured to secure a glori- 
ous triumph to “ tho people of God.” fl'hrougli the vigibanco of tho 
editor of the Scotsman, hoAvever, an alarm AA^as sounded in time to 
summon the shareholders at large to their posts. “ Th.at this is an 
attempt,” he observed, “ by Avhat is, in tho Avorst possible sense, a 
stolm march, to place a small and indeed alien and fictitious minority 
of tho Company above a largo and proved majority, is beyond denial. 
Not only have tho shareholders pei'sonally decided in favour of tAvo 

* Baxter's Works, vol. ix., pp. 192-196. 
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trains at every meeting, hut^ on the occasion when proxies were placed in 
the hands of the whole proprietors^ in order that the real mind of the com’- 
pany mhjht he ascertained^ the votes stood— For trains^ 208 persons; 
1(3,037 shares; 1389 : Against trains^ 90 persons; 2457 shares; 

227 votes^ A misoral>le minority, very few of wlioni acquired their 
shares for any other purpose tlian giving annoyance on this question, 
now seek to set aside this and all the subsequent corroborative deci- 
sions, by stealing in every vote they can muster when it is impracti- 
cable for the great body of the proprietors to give any vote at all. A 
more arrogant, and unfoir, and insulting attempt was never made in 
a public company.’’ 

The following report of the proceedings of the meeting is extracted 
from the same ably conducted paper, of 1 2th March : — 

“ The transpiring of the fact that the party opposed to the running 
of a morning and evening Sunday train had unexpectedly lodged proxies 
at a period too late to allow of any being lodged on the other side, had 
evidently created considerable excitement among the shareholders 
resident in or near hhlinhurgh ; and, when the question came on, the 
room was very much crowded. 

“ Mr F. L. M. Ileriot had given notice of the following motion : — 
‘ That the officials of the company should not he worked on the Sab- 
bath-day, but shall ho permitted to have that day as a day of rest.’ 
lie now said that, instead of that motion, he would beg to move — 

‘ That the present system of running railway trains on the Sabbath 
being wrong in principle and injurious in its ollects, besides involving 
an unnecessary labour on the servants of the company — that on and 
after 1st April, the running of ordinary passenger-trains on the Sab- 
bath he discontinued.’ (Loud cries of ‘ iMjat’s a new motion.’) 

“ The Chairman said that to him it seemed not competent for Mr 
Heriot to fall from the motion of which he had given notice, and to 
make another. 

Mr Ileriot then moved the motion in tho form of which notice 
had boon given. 

“ Mr Brown of Ashley said ho begged to call the attention of tho 
mooting to tho fact that it was beyond their poAver to entertain any 
such motion. 

Mr J. B. Stodart, W.S., rising to order, would like first to knoAv 
if tlie motion Avas seconded. 

After some hesitation, Mr Paterson of Castlo-Hiintly seconded 
tho motion. 

“ Mr Brown of Ashley then proceeded to contend that the motion 
was incompetent under the acts constituting the company, Avhich bound 
them to make a certain numher of passages across the ferry each Sun- 
day. The motion, Avhich directed that no Avork should be done by 
any servant of the company, was thcrefoi*e clearly ultra vires — they 
might pass it, but they could not act on it. He moved that it he not 
entertained, (Cheers.) 

“ Colonel Graham of Mossknowo seconded the amendment, but 
would have preferred a direct negative. The more he saw, the more 
strongly he felt, both on the general question, and on the mode in 
which certain parties had hainilod it in that company. (Applause.) 
He thought the melancholy statistics of drunkenness furnished from 
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Edinburgh and Glasgow — (loud cries of ‘ Hear, hoar’) — Avoro enough 
to Avarn them of the ovdl they Avould still further inflict on ihe Avorking 
classes by shutting tlieni out from all opportunity of going forth to 
the country and partaking of its onjoymonts. (Applause.) Edinburgli 
Avas bad enough already, .and Averse than London — Avould they make 
it as bad as GlasgoAv ? (Cheers, and laughter.) Then AV(n-o they 
never to have done Avith the question in that company ? They had 
decided it somewhere about tAA^cnty times, and lie thought that the 
gcntlomen moving in the matter might take that as their ansAver. 
(Cheers.) 

“The Roa^ Peter Chalmers, Eimfermline, said that, in his opinion, 
both the original and the amended motion Avoro quite competent. (A 
laugh.) One re.ason addiured for running trains had been, that tlio 
me.ans of transit formerly in use on Sunday had been removed fi*om 
the road. Noav, he had collected moans to prove — (here the reverend 
gentleman pulled some documents from his pocket, amid a siij)presscd 
groan from the meeting) — that at .all the chief stations — at Rnrnt- 
island, at Kirkcaldy, even at ]Markinch — persons having occasion to 
travel on »'^undays could procure gigs and horses. (Laughter, and 
cries of ‘ 8ahbath desecration !’ amid Avhich the reverend gentleman 
sat doAvn.) 

“ Professor Dick said ho Avould like to know the reverend gentle- 
man’s authority for Avorking horses on Sunday, Avhen ho was so hor- 
rified at the idea of running .an engine. (Cheers.) The Avholo con- 
duct of these people av.is absurd and hypocritical, and he Avouhlcry fie 
upon them. (Laughter, and .applause.) 

“ Mr Hugh Bruce, advocate, was of opinion that, according to com- 
mon sense, it Avas not cornpoteut to put ji motion that it A\as beyond 
the 2 )OAvers of the coinjiany to carry into ell'ect. 

“ Mr Balfour, jun., brought forward Mr Ilcriol’s .amended 

motion as .an ‘ amendment.' 

“ Mr Brown contended that the aiiiciidiiient Avas a substantive mo- 
tion. 

“ Mr Scot Skirving would like to knoAV if there could he an amend- 
ment Avhen there Avas no motion 

“ Mr Hugh Bruce was clearly of ojiiniun tliat thc^ only moiion of 
AAhich notice had boon given being one Avhich they could not eiiieriain, 
it Avas not competent to i)roceed, under the Ji.ame of .an amondmeiit, 
with another motion of Avhich no notice had heiai given. 

“ ^Ir Eagle Henderson Avould like in a single sentence to state his 
cx2K*rience as to the general question of Siuulay trains — an (!.x])eriencc 
acquired. during an early, long, ami oxtensivo connection Avith tlie 
man.agoment of Scotch railways. When tliey 2)ut Sunday trains on 
the Edinburgli and Glasgow lino, tboy Avere at once nnnlo use of by a 
certain jiroportion of tljc population ; and it Av.as found that the num- 
bers did not increase — that is, there Avenm a certain iniinher of people 
AAdio required these trains, but tho custom oJ' Sunday travelling did 
not spread. (Apidause.) Tlie same had l)cen his experience on the 
North Britisli line — the trains Avere steadily n.s<Ml to a moderate ex- 
tent, and by most respectablo chisscs of peojilo — (<!lnH:rs) — but llicro 
Avas no spreading among the population of unnecessary Sunday tra- 
velling. He Avas strongly of opinion that tho Scottish public required 
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a certain tamount of the means of transit on >Sundays, that they did 
not ahuso it, that they were entitled to have it, and that they would 
have it. (Ijoiid cheers.) 

The Chairman said that ho did not hold it competent to put Mr 
Ilcriot^s amended motion as an amendmont when the only motion of 
which notice had boon given had been found incompetent. (Loud 
applause.) 

“ A shareholder, apparently a country clergyman, commenced a 
series of observations, but was interrupted by cries that there \vas no 
motion before the meeting, 

“ Mr J, li. Stodart moved that the thanks of the meeting be given 
to the chairman for his conduct in the chair. (Loud cheers.) 

“ Lean of Guild Blackadder, who had remained near the door till 
this time, here advanced into the room, exclaiming, amidst laughter 
and uproar, that he wished things to be done in an orderly way. He 
thought Mr lleriot’s motion quite competent. 

‘‘ Mr Tullis — It just comes to this — that the motion declares that 
none of the officials of the company shall do any work — now, could 
they make the passages across the ferry without employing some of 
their officials ? 

A shareholder seconded the vote of thanks to the chsiirman, which 
Avas carried by acclamation, and the meeting dispersed.” 

It is iindeniablo that the nowspaj)cr j>rcss of Scotland (the best cri- 
terion of luiblic oi^inion), is, Avitli tlio exception of a v^ery few' journals 
Avliich are either the organs of ecclesiastical j^arties, or noted for 
their blind adhoronco to antiquated laws and institutions, have cither 
advocated Sunday trains to the extent indicated by Mr Eagle Hen- 
derson in bis speech, or shewn, by their silence for fear of the JeAvs,” 
that they are not hostile. It is avcII knoAAm, moreover, that in 1842, 
Avhen the question Avas greatly agitated, every Town-Council of im- 
portance Avith one exce])tion, and in particular the Avliole of those 
connected Avith tlio district through Avliich the Edinburgh and Glas- 
goAv liailwayruns (namely Edinburgh, Leith, GlasgoAV, Ealkirk, and 
Linlithgow), after a public discussion, passed strong resolutions, re- 
presenting to the P]’oprietors the right Avliicli the public have to a 
reasonable amount of accomniodatioii, and remonstrating against the 
idea of closing Avhat is virtually the public liiglnvay, for a Avbolo day 
in the week. Another unequivocal piece of evidence of the state of 
public opinion, at least in Edinburgh, is a(lbrd(Hl by the lact, that in 
the autumn of 1851, Avhon an ubiquitous and pertinacious Sabbatarian 
speaker at Scottish railway meetings (who, however, is an able man 
of business, and had done good service to the public in other capaci- 
ties), was a candidate for a scat at the ToAvn-Couiicil board, bis Com- 
mittee found the opposiLiaii so strong on account of his hostility to 
Sunday trains, that they thought it necessary to issue a circular assur- 
ing the electors that the promotion of his favourite incasuros Avas no 
part of his design. The auiiouiiccnient Avas in the following terms : 

The Committee have been informetl that Mr Blackadder’s opponents 
have endeavoured to create an impression that he was anxious to ob- 
tain a seat in the Town -Council for the ijurpose of agitating and 
urging the vieAVS ho entertains, and has frequently expressed clscAvhere, 
on the subject of Sabhath-obsorA^anco. The Committee beg to assure 
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the Ward that it is with no such object that Mr Blackadder has been 
proposed, or has coiisoiitod to stand.”* After a hard struggle, in which 
ho was vigorously supported by a political party which lay under an ob- 
ligation to him and his fellow-churclnnon, he succeodod in gaining his 
election by a majority of only 239 votes to 231, and went into the Coun- 
cil, pledged to abstain Irom there troubling the public with the Sabbath 
question. From these and other symptoms of public opinitm — against 
which the famous Sabbatarian momorials” are but as dust in the 
balance, and some of which have been recorded by the Sabbath Alli- 
ance itself, whose cmpUi exchequer is the most signihcanl fact of all — it 
may bo confidently inferred that the feeling whicli prevailed, at the 
meeting above mentioned, is that of a vast majority of those inhabit- 
ants of Scotland whose opinions are usually thought worthy of being 
listened to wdth respect, upon matters where education, indepemleiic(i, 
good sense, and lviu>wle(igo of mankind are iiidispensablo to give weight 
to men’s professions and advocacy. Surrly ilioso indications, ami the 
facts adduced in Notes F. ami (t., may satisfy the Directors of the 
Edinburgh and CVlasgow Railway Company tliat by adding a few 
passeugcr-carriagos to tlie trains which j>ly on Sumlays, liny would 
incur no risk of being “ avciised of attempting to tvraniilze over that 
public wdiose customs and feelings tliey arc desirous to res])ect.” On 
the contrary, they will escape the reproach under which they lie at 
present, of tyrannically and unfairly witliholding from tln‘ public, what 
is duo to them, and truckling to a party wliich has always bcum, and 
now' is more than ever, reganlod by tlio bulk of the cominunily as far 
less remarkable for wisdom than for good intentions. 


Note I., page 9. 

The Grouitch of Luaislatioa fnr Souilnij Trains. 

On 12th February 1819, ilr Joseph Locko, M.l\, ])ut the question 
in the House of Commons to Mr Laboucliere, tliou lb*esidcnt of tlm 
Board of Trade, w hctlier it was the intention of tin? C'^everiiment to 
introduce any measure providing for the .limited us(i of railways on 
Sundays in Scotland. Tlie reply was, that tlioy had no present in- 
tention of proposing to compel railway compauiers to carry passengers 
on Sundays. “ At the same time,” adde<l Mr Laboucliere, ‘‘ 1 desire 
not to preclude myself from bringing forward such a measure, if 1 
shall see cause to do so, on a future occasion. The railway commis- 
sioners have expressed their opinion on the subject by reliising to 
sanction bye-laws passed by several companies which slint up their 
railways on >Sundays ; and I cannot too strongly state my own indi vi<lual 
opinion, that it is perfectly possible to have railways open on Sundays, 
in such a manner, and under such limitations, as shall avoid the ini- 
neccssary desecration of the day, and bo entirely coinpatihle at once 
with the convenience of the public, and the proper obsorvancci of the 
Sunday. 1 hope, therefonj, that those railway companies in Scotland, 
which have taken another view of the subject, will be induced to allow, 

* Srotfme^n, 20th Oct. 185], p. 4. 
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under proper limitations and restrictions, tlie running of trains on 
Sunday ; but I am reluctant, on a point involving conscientious and 
religious scruples, oxcept in case of extreme necessity, to propose any 
compulsory measure ou the subject.” 

On 3d April Mr Locke moved for leave to introduce a bill to secure 
to the public, on Sundays, a limited and reasonable use of the railways 
which conveyed passengers on the other days of the week. He re- 
marked, that the petitions which had been presented and the agitation 
which had taken place on this subject were quite beside the object of 
his simple bill, which had been very much misconceived in Scotland. 
Its object merely was to secure that the railways should carry passen- 
gers in those trains which were used for the conveyance of the mails 
and post letter-bags on the Sundays. There was uothiug in it inimical 
to a proper feeling of respect for the Sabbath as a day of rest, or which 
was inconsistent with Christian principles. (Hear, hear.) lie hopoil, 
therefore, that the House would allow the bill to be introduced and 
printed, that its merits, whatever they were*, might be luiido known to 
the public during the I’ecess. 

In the course of the debate which followed, Mr Ijabouchere again 
expressed his opinion that the running of Sunday trains is consistent 
with the due observance of the day, but added that he still doubted 
the expediency or propriety of sanctioning a compulsory measure in 
opposition to the o])iniou which he know was entertained by largo 
classes of the community of Scotland. “ He was inclined to think 
that they would ho more likely to accomplish the object of seeing 
passengers conveyed, as now in England, ou Sundays, under, such re- 
strictions and regulations as Avould preserve the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
wlych Avas so honourable a characteristic of Scotland, by leaving the 
matter to the discretion and good sense of the railway companies of 
Scotland generally, than by attempting to force a measiu'e upon an 
unwilling people.” 

Mr S. Wortley said he intended to vote against the bill, which 
would interfere both with private property and with the rights of con- 
science. 

Sir George Grey protested against this observation of the honour- 
able and learned gentleman, lest it might bo suppposed that that 
House had abdicated any of its undoubted authority to control railway 
companies, upon the regulations of Avhich the convenience of the public 
so much depended. It was not a question now as to the running of 
trains on Sunday in Scotland, All the companies in Scotland were 
comptdlablo to run the mail trains ou Sunday ; but, undoubtedly, 
there was a strong feeling among the Scottish people against the car- 
riage of passengers, and he was not prepared to logisb*te against that 
feeling. 

Mr H. Ellice objected to the coercive character oi the bill. He 
tbongbt that if the matter was loft to the companies, such arrange- 
ments would he made iis would obviate all cause of complaint. The 
company on Avhose lino a iiohlo lady had boon prevented from travel- 
ling, had since rescinded their regulation. 

Mr Aglionby supported tho hill. It was said to he an interference 
with private property and the rights of conscience. But railways had 



been forinod by a most glariu^ intVingcment of private property ; and 
tho intorferenoc with tlio rights of consoionco was on the part of the 
railway proprietors, and those Seotelnueu who refused to allow rSunday 
trains. 

Sir F. Buxton ohjeolod to the bill on the ground that it was an 
iiiterferonco with tho sincoi-o and conscientious voligioiis fooling of a 
considerable portion of tho Scotch people. 

Mr II. Druniniond said that us one carriage was at ])resont allowed 
to travel on Sundays for tlio eonveyanco of the mails, it seemed as if 
the point of conscience with Scotchinon lay between one carriage and 
tAVo. (Lauglitor.) 

Leave Avas given, hy a majority of 58 to 20, to bring in tho hill. 

On Mr AVorlley’s plea of interlbrenoo with the rights of conscience, 
the editor of the Svtftsmaii justly roiiiarkcd in his jiaper of 7th April, 
that in all that the legislature actuallif requires of railway companies, 
and in all that Mr Lockers hill proposed to require of ihem, ‘‘ it leav('S 
every imiiviihud in the nation to his own free-will; it only says that 
all Avho choose to become railway proprit'tors shall extn’cise their ])owers 
as such under the comlitions with which the Legislature created and 
delegated these powers, it does iioi say to individuals, ‘ \'uu, Andrew 
Agnew, or you, James JJlackadder, shall carry mail-bags, or shall 
carry men on Sundays •’ hut it says to companies, ‘ We have created 
you — Ave liavo given you the custody of the higinvay, under limits and 
oil conditions actual and reserved -and, among othei things, a\’c com- 
mand you to carry the mails on Sunday, as Avas done on the highway 
which we have enabled you to siipcrse<le ami it plainly ami, 
as we think, oiojht to add, ‘ and we cemmaiid you to carry passongoj’s 
along Avith the mail bags, as was also done on tln^ former specios of 
liigliAvay, Avhii-li, through tlie poAvers avo have given you, Y(»u have 
driven out of use.’ Persons who coiiscicutionsly object to perform such 
conditions need Jiot plac(i tliciiisclves under them. The Legislature 
compels railway companies to do certain things, l)ul it does not compel 
any individual to become a member of railway companies. 

It will be next maintaiiie<l, hoAvever, that to compel railAvay com- 
panies to do things to wbicli a nuinher of persons conscientiously ohjc-ct, 
is an interference with the rights of (ronsciem-e, inasmuch as it pi’cvents 
such persons becoming railway pi'oj>rietors. For reasons we shall 
mention presently, consritmee cannot rationally said to he conceiaied 
ill tho matter at all ; but, supposing it were, Mr Wortley knows very 
well that legislation Avould bo impotent and a farce were it to dn only 
what nobody consciontionsly ohjected to. Tho point to ho considered 
is, Avhethor any given proposal is for the general and j)ii1)lic benefit, 
and if so, it is adopted, although particular classes or persons ohject. 
Why, Mr Wortley is one of those Avhu oven think it for the general 
benefit that persons should ho forced to contribute to Iho spread and 
maintenance of religious doctrines Avhich they disoAvn and oppose ; 
and ho leaA^cs them no choice in tlio matter- to escape the burden a 
man must fly the country. And yet Mr Wortley, who sees no hardship 
to conscience in this, exclaims that it would he, an intohirable ‘ inter- 
f*‘rence with conscience’ to prevent persons who have voluntarily in- 
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vested themselves with cortaiu powers which they were quite at liberty 
to leave alone, using those powers to shut the Jiighway against the 
public ! 

This reply, however, is applicable only to those who hold similiar 
opinions to Mr Wortlcy’s as to the support of religion — viz., that 
men of all otlicr religions are bound to pay for the maiiitciiance of his ; 
but we are quite willing to deal with the question on grounds compre- 
liending Voluntaries also. What is it that members of railway com- 
panies are asked to do ? Nobody dreams of compelling or oven asking 
any Agnowite to traved on a railway on a Sunday (they prefer career- 
ijig through the streets in cabs and carriages), or of preventing them 
using every j)ossible persnmion against others so offending, or even 
driving the offenders out of their own congregations. All that is asked 
is, that they shall not forcibly prevent others from such a limited and 
reasonable use of the highway as suits their necessities and agrees with 
their conscience. Now, there has not been a more pernicious bit of 
nonsense generated of late years than that which afllictssomc unthink- 
ing Voluntaries, to the clfectthat the rights of conscience are so illi- 
mitable, that a man whoso conscience so induces him should be freely 
allowed to coerce or violate the conscience of his noighboui\ We 
combated this pestiferous idea strenuously wdion certain landowners 
^ conscientiously’ refused to grant sites for hh-ce churches ; and all that 
was said iif favour of the Free-Church claims in that case is applicable 
with tenfold force, with much more besides, ayainst what wo may fairly 
call the Froe-Church claims in the case of railwaj^s. The persecuted 
then arc the persecutors now. Wo should like to sec an attempt to 
show that, while the compelling of landlords to sell their private pro- 
jjerty for the purposes of a sect they conscientiously abhorred, is a pro- 
tection of coiiscicnco, the compelling of railway proprietors to givo 
reasonable and limited accommodation to the public on the highway 
of wdiich they are custodiers, is a violation of conscience. It maybe 
aske<l in addition, why wo never hoar anjdhiiig about conscience in the 
parallel cases of forrj" trustees, who arc bound to run a cci'tain number 
of boats every ^^ninday, and of road trustees, who arc not only bound to 
keep open the gates on Sundays at all hours of the day or night, but 
are actually compelled to grant exemptions to Sunday horses and car- 
riages not aj)plicable to ordinary days. 

But can Mr AVprtlcy, or any other man of common sense, that 
knows the circumstances, believe that anything that it Avould not bo 
ridiculous to call conscience, is really involved in this hill ? The men 
who have kiiOAvingly, voluiilarily, and ‘ conscientiously’ come under 
an obligation to carry mail-bags, cannot very decently complain that 
they ar() made to carry men and w^omcn at the same time. Air Henry 
Drummond, wtU known as a man of activo and zealous piety, very 
pi’operly sneered at such consciences — ‘ the point of conscience with 
Scotchmen,’ said lie, ‘ lies between one Ctarriage and two.’ Is that a 
conscience worthy of respect, or even belief, wliicli runs with a train 
carrying bags of invoices and of wicked noAVSpapers, and loaves behind 
(as we iiavo a recent and high instance) daughters imploring to ho 
allowed to reach their parents’ death-beds ? AVlieii j)orsons systema- 
tically drive with their maii-sorvaiits and their cattle through the 
streets every Sabhatli-day, for mere purposes of luxury and display, 
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and forbid a loeoiuotivo to run for the necessities of the public, is all 
that proof that they have a tender conscience, or only that the human 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked? 

“ The substance of the remarks of Mr Ijabouchero and Sir George 
Grey was, that they think the railw.ay companies who do not run trains 
act very foolishly and unjustly, but that they are very reluctant at 
present to force a compulsory measure on ^ an unwilling people.’ If 
by this phrase, Mr Labouchere means that any but a very small mi- 
nority of the Scotch people are opposed to a limited and reasonable 
use of railways on Sundays, he has been grossly and dishonestly misled. 
Wo could scarcely ask a bettor proof of this than the list of petitions 
against the measure which we print elsewhere. With the exception 
of a very few Dissenting congregations, the petitioners are just the 
sort of people who have opposed everything which the public voice of 
Scotland has carried, or helped to carry, during the last thirty years. 
When Scotland speaks, it is not through kirk-scssioiis and deacons’ 
courts. Does Mr Labouchere know, that when the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow lino was shut three years ago, out of which all this wretched 
hubbub has arisen, overy Towii-Couucil along the lino, or witliin 
many miles of it, strenuously objected and protested ? And does ho 
know tliat that Hue was shut only by a rrauduleut intrigue, after it 
had been open six years, and nobody saying a ^Yurd against it ? Ami 
does he know that at the meetings of all the other compifnios where 
the question has been mooted, tlic running of trains lias been carried 
by overwhelming majorities of the Scotch slmreholdej s i 

And hero comes w hat is really the most intolerable portion of the 
Agnowite mameuvres. If the question had been loft oven to tho 
>Seotch shareholders in raihvay companies, their decision might have 
been submitted to, because they might ]>o held as forming a represen- 
tation of the public ; ami, at all events, as their decision w oubl have 
been for opening, the question need never Iiave gone farther. 13ut 
the matter is not left to the bona fain shareholders, but is constantly 
in danger of being taken out of their hands by persons who purchase 
solely for this purpose, and subdivi<le their shares so as to obtain the 
greatest number of votes. We have before printed ‘ private and cun- 
fidciitiar circulars, revealing the mode in which this system is carried 
on, ami we have open proof both of its existence and extent in speeches 
in the Free Assembly announcing that ‘ whole rreshyterios have bc- 
eomo shareholders solely with a view" to stopping the trains.’ Xow", 
is it to be tolerated that the control of tho highways of the country 
13 thus to be within the reach of any clique of persijus wdio may band 
themselves together fur tho purpose of forcing on tlio i)ubli<5 certain 
theological observances winch they do not even obey in their own 
proper persons ? Is the highway to be (tpcii this month ami shut tho 
next — the line of communication to ho broken off at this point ami 
continued at a poinl twenty miles further on — according to tho caprico 
of any set of men who choose to combine and misuse tiui jiowers the law 
at present gives ? ^Jliese powders are powers delegated by the legisla- 
ture, and we are entitled to look to tho legislature for protection 
against thoir abuse,” 

• Chi 23d April, Mr Locke inov<*d tho second reading of his bill, 
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and supported it by an able spoecli in which he exposed the incon- 
sistency of the Sabbatarians, who oxtciisivoly onij)loyed their own 
carriages and public cabs on Sundays without necessity ; and shewed 
that nearly as many persons were employed in connexion Avith the 
mail-trains on Sundays as would bo needed wei'O passengers also con- 
veyed, . 

Mr Hume gave the motion his hearty support, and denied most em- 
phatically that railway establishments are, as had been asserted, private 
property, and ought to be allowed to bo shut or opened just as the direc- 
tors pleased. Parliament, by its enactments, had taken away the means 
that formerly existed for communication between different parts of 
the country; and what were the oi’dinary Avords always used in the 
preambles and applications for railAvay bills ? Here Avas a specimen : 
— Whereas additional means of communication Avith bidinburgb, 
Glasgow, and adjacent parts have become necossaj*y, and therefore it 
is prayed that the House do grant powers and tacilitics” for that 
purpose. No oiio would liaA^e sanctioned these bills and their pre- 
ambles if it had boon thought that, instead of providing additional 
facilities” for tlie public, what roally Avas sought Avas the poAver of 
taking aAvay all facilities of public commuiiicatioii at the arbitrary 
decree of any body of tUrcctors. 

The Lord Advocate (Ruthcrfiird) said that Avhilo he did hot think 
tlie railway proprietors in Scotlaiid had always exorcised the soundest 
judgment in regard to this (question, he did not conceive that the griev- 
ance had risen to such a point as Avould justify the House in interfer- 
ing ill a matter of such great delicacy, not merely because it Avould 
lead to a very indefinite kind of interference, but especially because 
it would trench upon feelings of a dco]> and serious character, Avitli 
which Parliament, if aware of their extent, Avould not lightly inter- 
fere. 

The bill AA^as tliroAvn out by Uic small majority of 131 to 122. 
Mr Laboiichcvc voted against it, on the ground (Avhicli Avas that of 
nearly all the other members ayIio did so) that the admitted evil had 
not yet reached such a magnitude as to make it Avorth Avhile to resort 
to a legislati\"o rouuuiy offensive to tho feelings of “ a largo body of 
the Scottish peoj)le.” “ Noav, in the first place”^ — to quote tho Scots-- 
Ulan once more — this is but a i)oor plea for the denial of justice, e\^eu 
if the statement of tlio real feelings of a large body of persons being 
involved Avero correct. . The same jilea, if Avortli anything, should 
have prevented Mr Labouchcro and otlicrs emancipating the Catholics, 
or passing the Educational Minutes of Council, and should prevent 
them seeking to emaiicipato the JeAvs — for all those measures, and 
many such others, more deeply offend the religious leeliiigs of larger 
bodies of the peoido than the compelling of public companies to carry 
mon and Avomen along with the mail-bags. In tho second j)laco, the 
statement as to any large body of the Scotch people feeling ‘ out- 
raged’ by sucli a bill as Mr Locke’s, is nothing but a gi*cat mistake. 
Mr Labouchere seems to admit himself a little impressed by the num- 
ber of adverse petitions Avitli an aggregate of 30,000 signatures (in- 
cluding 10,000 from Edinburgh, gained by an importiinato canvass 
from door to door, without distinction of ago or sex). ButMrLabou- 
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cliero must kno^Y that a little organisation and lahour will got up as 
great a demoustratiou as this on any side of any question. Tliroqgh 
the instrumentality of associations, a numhov of petitions more im- 
j>osiiig in every respect tlian those of the Scotcli Alliers are presented 
every year on a variety of subjects, such as the abolition of capital 
punishments, war, and the malt-tax — to all which Mr Lahouclioro 
pays no attention Avhatever. Or, to take a more strictly parallel 
case, the Irish established clergy, acting through the same species of 
machinery as tlio Scotch Alliers, send up every now and then hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of petitions against tho Ti*ish system of national 
education, while nobody ever thinks of imtitioning on tho other side; 
and yet neither Mr Labouchcrc nor any one else over proposes to aban- 
don the Irish educational system as ‘ollensho to tho religious feelings 
of a large body of tho people,’ and, in fact, the value of such petitions is 
so well understood that they or their subject is scarcely ever hoard of 
witliiu tho walls of Parliament. The cut-and-dry petitions got np by 
the Scotch Alliers are just of the same quality and value; while, un- 
like the Irish case, they are counteracted by real and legitiniato ex- 
pressions of opinion on the other side. Pefoio flic introduction of 
Mr Locke’s bill this opinion had been expi'cssed through the honaJidG 
Scotch railway proprietors, through the Town-Councils, and through 
the press — to say nothing of such indirect proofs to the same elfect 
as the admitted bankruptcy of tho ‘ Sabbath Allianco’ iii cash and 
character. Since then, although Iho fallacy about ‘ compulsion’ 
might have been expected to frighten oh* some of llie weaker bre- 
thren, as in the case of the Sites’ Pill, the very reverse has been tho 
case. xVll our contemporaries of tho press have remained unshaken, 
iinseduccd, unterrified— two or three that were neutral have within 
the last month declared on tho right side ; and at this moment, be- 
yond the hall-dozen papfjrs the special organs and utensils of Free 
Church ecclesiastics, and our two Conservative prints in Edinhurgli 
(of whom the less sai<l the better), the Alliers have, so far as we can 
fiiid, only one supporter in the new\spapor press of Scotland, that ono 
happening to be a very by-w ord of stolidity and incnicieiicy among tho 
country papers. Of tho Town-Councils, we need say nothing after 
the firm tone taken by the Councils of tlie towns principally concerned. 
Tlic members of those bodies are surely better representatives of tho 
Scotch public than deacons’ courts, or tho other hedios to wdioiii Mr 
Labouchere is so deferential ; being in fact more directly elected by, 
and more fully and frequently rosi)onsible to, the public than any 
other body of men, by no means excepting mombers oi’ I’arlianicnt.” 

As tho expedient of leaving the matter to tho discretion fandgood 
sense” of the directors of the Ldinburgli and Glasgow llailway 
Company lias utterly failed, anil as the quality of the agitators and 
petitioners against the Sunday trains is now bolter understood in 
Parliament than before, it is probable that the bill, if again intro- 
duced, would pass into a law. I agree with those who dislike such 
legislation in general ; but as the diroctoi’s continue obstinate, to 
them and their abettors bo ascribed whatever incidental evils may 
be occasioned by tho enactment. Those evils, however, if any, are not 
likely to 1)0 very serious. 

If my position he well-founded, that tlio Edinburgh and Glasgow 
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Railway Company fiuijmjeil to give the public the moans of travelling 
on (Sundays, the following romai’k of Selden is precisely applicable to 
them : — “ Protending religion and the law of C+od is to set all things 
loose : — when a man Inis no mind to do something ho ought to do by 
his contract with man, then ho gets a text, and interprets it as he 
pleases, and so thinks to got loose.”* AV^hat would this shrewd and 
Avitty jurist have said of men voluntarily bringing themsciv'os under 
the obligation of a contract, yi/r the vertj purpose of being in a position 
whore they would bo forced by their “ consciences” to break it, and 
also to comiAol others, in spite of their consciences, to do the same ? 


Note J, page 9. 

Proposed SUindiruj Committee for the License of Sunday Travellers. 

• 

It was publicly proposed sonic years ago by a Sabbatarian speaker, 
that, to provide for cases of necessary or cliaritable trai clliiig on Sun- 
days, tliero should bo established a standing* Committee of saints for 
Scotland, before whom sliould bo laid the facts of cacdi case as it oc- 
curred, and who should have the power of deciding whether a railway 
train should be j)ormitted to run for the accommodation of the appli- 
cant ! 

Burns, whoso independent spirit could not imagine a sadder spec- 
tacle on earth than that of a man going about hctfifiny for work^ would 
liavo found a still moi’c melancholy object of coiiteniplatiou had he 
conceived the case of a free British subject laying an humble petition 
before a Committee of saints, ibr leave to visit a dying wife or sister 
on a Sunday. 

Had this uncompromising foe of saiictiniouious pride been still 
amongst us, with Avhat hearty glee would he have discharged his 
shafls of ridicule at the Ihiritans of the present time ! 


Notk K, page 10. 

The Causes and Cure of Drunkenness. 

“ Intemperance in the use of spirituous liq[uors,’’ says G eorge Combe, 
ill the Phrenological Journal, is one of the vices that degrade and ren- 
der miserable a large portion of the operative classes in Britain : The 
object is to provide a remedy for the evil ; and the first step towards 
this end is to discover its cansc. The causes of iiitomperaiico, theu, 
may bo one or other of the following : 

“ 1. All innate love of intoxicating liciuor, in tlio form of a strong 
craving appetite. 

“ It is w(‘ll known that particular individuals arc infected with 
this craving, apparoiitlj’^ as a positive disease. IVo have known well- 
educated fonialcs, ill the middle and higher ranks, the victims of it, 
whom no principles of religion, iiioralitj", or shame, could restrain from 

^ SeUlen’s Tal>lc Talk, art. Kkiuoion. — S eo ante., Note U. 
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the iinixioilorate use uf ardent spirits. It is eortain that, among men, 
there are numerous and unhappy examples of a similar disposition. 
It is also a matter of common remark, that occasionally, in the same 
family, some individuals are the victims of this vice, while others aro 
entirely free from it, although all have boon trained from infancy in 
the same manner. 

‘‘ According to Phrenology, this passion for intoxicating beverage 
may arise from the inordinate development of a particular portion of 
th0 brain, inherited from birth, and occasioned by the excessive acti- 
vity of the corresponding organ in the parents of the individual. 

“ If this bo a fact, it is certainly an important and fundamental 
one ; because, if the tendency bo innate iiiid strong, and arise tVom 
the state of the organism, all remedies which aro likely to be ef- 
fectual, must act upon the source of the evil. No sensible person 
would expect to remove a troublesome noise from the ears of another, 
caused by over-excitement of the auditory apparjjtns, by niendy reatl- 
ing lectures to the patient against the folly and (‘vil consequences cd’ 
hearing imaginary sounds. Yet, where the tendency to driuiken- 
ness takes its rise from a particular state of tlie organism, moral and 
religions admonitions, unaccompanied l>y physical applications, bear 
very miicli the same relation to its cause, as a discourse does to over- 
excitement of the ear. According to phrenological princijjlos, the 
drunkard, from this cause, is a patient, who requires physical as well 
as moral treatment, lie must, by all means, bo restrained from using 
iutoxicating liquors, and subjected to a long course of physical train- 
ing, to change the habits of his body, before any success in his refor- 
mation can be expected ; and it is not to be coiilidontly relied on, even 
when all these measnrc*s liave been applied. Repentance, promises of 
amendment, and other merely mental impressions, have as litlle abid- 
ing influence on such men, as tlio waves raised by tlie wind have on 
the surface of a lake; they may be strong while they last, but tlieir 
endurance is brief, and their eilbets truly transitory. 

If this principle he founded in nature, we consider it of paramount 
importance to he known as a law instituted by the Creator, that men 
may be aware not only of the treatment wliich their vices demand from 
their guardians, but of the influence on their oflspring of their own 
irregular habits. 

“ 2. A second cause of iiitoiiiperancc may bo extreme deficiency of 
food, either in quantity or quality, accompanied by bard labour. 14io 
effect of bodily labour, ciirriod beyond the physical strength of tlie in- 
dividual, is to exhaust the nervous sysiom of its energy and vivacity. 
When toil ceases, there is a painful feeding of want and depression, 
attended with a craving for stimulus, which is nearly intolcrahlo. 
Looking to the cause of the evil for our direction in aj)plying a remedy 
to it, wc would prescribe wholesome food in sufficient quantity, clean- 
liness, fresh air, and labour proportioned to the strength. Tho aii- 
plication of these sanative incaiis, however, requires time, money, and 
a condition of mind in which the whole comluct is subjected to moral 
restraint. The individuals subject to this form of temptation, how- 
ever, are in general sunk deep in helpless poverty, and, at tlio end of 
each day’s labour, are scarcely able to provide inoaris for purchasing 
tlie plainest food, in tlio most moderate quantity. Beset liy the finding 
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of doprossloii, and that hoart-gnawiiig craving for stimulus and re- 
action which w'e have described, they fly, as if impelled by an irresist- 
ible infatuation, to the gin-shop, and enjoy a moment’s felicity, which 
wo verily believe to be to them inexpressibly delicious, although 
most transitoiy, and soon to bo followed by suffering still more severe 
than that whic.h it for the moment relieves. If this be a correct de- 
scription of the cause of intem]>erance in a large proportion of the 
operative classes, it points out the means necessary to bo adopted for its 
removal. The physical condition of tlie sufferers must he improved 
as the first step ; and one means of doing so would he to lea<;h them 
the real cause of the passion wliicli impels them to drink, and to aid 
them in overcoming it. Tliey should he assisted and encouraged to 
obtain more nutritive and abundant food, and to cleanse their persons, 
apparel, and liahitations ; and some grateful mental stimulus should 
bo administered at the hours when the periodical iiidulgciiice is gene- 
rally resorted to. While the physical causes are left untouched, ser- 
mons, and essays, and lectures against intemperance, will produce only 
a temporary and limited etfoct. They will operate only on those in- 
dividuals wliosG moi’al and intellectual powers yet retain so much 
strength as to 1)0 capable of maintaining an ardent struggle against 
the craving impulses of their physical nature ; a portion small in 
numher in such (tii-cumstanccs of destitution. 

3. A third cause of intemperance may l)e a flow of exuberant sj)!- 
rits, arising from strong health and worldly prosperity, in persons of 
little education, knowledge, and mental cultivation. Our intemperate 
ancestors, of the higher and middle classes, were men of this descrip- 
tion. They felt within themselves a great capacity of enjoyment ; 
but, having few ideas, and no intellectual pursuits, they were grie- 
vously at a loss to discover in what direction they could obtain sub- 
stantial pleasure. The bottle presented itself to their imaginations 
as the readiest and most obvious fountain of joy. They drank deep, 
and expanded their souls in rude and boisterous merriment. Wc re- 
collect of striking examples of this species of intemperance being ex- 
hibited by the fanners of the fertile districts of Scotland, about the 
years 1800-1-2-3, and upwards. They had entered life expecting to 
maintain a hard struggle with fortune, and to obtain only daily bread 
in an humble way, without the least prospect of becoming rich. By 
the progress of the w^ar, and the restriction of cash payments by the 
Bank of England, prices of agricultural prodiico rose to an unprece- 
dented height, and wealth poured into their cotfcrs in copious streams, 
absolutely without an eflbrt. There is no rivalry in trade among far- 
mers, for the prices of their commodities arc allectcd by causes so ex- 
tensive, that individuals appear to have no iiilluenee over them. They 
are, tlierofoi*e, either all in prosperity, or all in adversity, at the same 
time, and cordially sympathizfi w ith each other in every turn of for- 
tune’s wdiocl. At the time above mentioned, the wdiole tenantry of 
large tracts of country, whose minds W'ere so moderately cultivated, 
that they only knew liow" to read, and scarcely to write, found them- 
selves becoming gentlemen all at once ; and they gave indulgence to 
their mirth in frequent and long-protracted festivities. We knew of 
a ‘ house-heating’ among them which was supported for tw^o nights 
and a day, the guests eating, drinking, and sleeping by turns, the 
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sliuttors being closed, the candles burning, and tlio feast going for- 
ward all tlio time without intermission, ilruukennoss in these classes 
has almost entirely ceased ; and why ? Because the men have become 
more intelligent, and the women more refined, in consequence of a far 
higher education, procured by the very wealth which at first, when 
ill applied, deteriorated their habits. 

Looking to this class of causes of intemperance, therefore, wo 
would recommend for its removal the institution of seminaries for 
instructing in useful and ontortaining knowledge every class of tho 
community. 

“ We have entered into these details to show, that, though intem- 
perance is a single vice, it may have a variety of causes; and that 
measures calculated to remove it ought to bear distinct reference to 
each of its causes, and diftbr according as the cause difters ; and also 
that it is indispensable to keep in view the influence of the organism 
on the mind, as otherwise many of our efforts will prove abortive. 

It appears to us, that an excellent foundation for improving the 
moral and physical condition of the people, would ho laid by instruct- 
ing them in the constitution of their own minds and bodies, and show- 
ing them how the organs and faculties which they possess are .all ca- 
pable of becoming fountains of enjoyment if rightly employed, and of 
intense misery if abused. If the Creator has bestowed a rational na- 
ture on man, lie must liave intoiidod him to improve his condition by 
studies such as these ; and we shall never cease to appeal to the con- 
science and understanding of the teachers of mankind, until they shall 
condescend to do Justice at once to the Author of tho universe and to 
their fellow men, by giving due attention to tlie order of creation. If 
any of them shall road llicsc pages, wo ask him how he can answer to 
his own mind for neglectiug truths at onco so obvious and so practi- 
cally useful.”'^" 

Since these observations were published (about twenty ycai’s ago), 
the current of public opinion has been riiniiiiig more and mure in tho 
channels there indicated. 

Writers on insanity now universally recognise the morbid craving 
for intoxicating liquor as a form of madmiss, to which tho name of 
dipsomania has bex-n given ; and the esiablishnicnt of proper asylums 
for tho reception and t)*eatnicnt of this class of patients has heen pro- 
posed. AVhethcr any such has yet been actually sot on foot 1 am not 
aware ; but the system could hardly woi'k avcU unless a law were 
enacted, empowering tho seclusion of dipsomaniacs by relations or de- 
pendents whom they were di'agguig to ruin with themselves. 

With respect to the second cause, some cheering progress has been 
made towards improvement, but much still j-(3mains to be dono. By 
the abolition of the Corn-laws, and tho adoption of the free-trade po- 
licy, the labouring classes of droat Britain li.avo been enabled to ob- 
tain more abundant and more nutritious food than formerly ; improved 
dwelling-houses, and the use of public baths and wash-houses, have 
enabled many, as they will yet enable more, to preserve their health, 
strength, and cheerfulness, by breathing iresh air and keeping them- 
selves clean and comfortable ; while, if the amoiuit of Labour undor- 
•gone is still so excessive as too fnjquently to produce that fooling of 
* rhrenological Journal, vol, viii., pp, OOG-GOO, 
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Gxliaustion and mental depression which tempts the weary wTctcli to 
lly for relief to the Lottie, still it is likely that the disposition to 
shorten the hours of labour will spread and increase, and that more- 
over there will by-antl-by bo placed wdtliia reach of the workman 
when his daily task is finished, a sufficiency of those means of bodily 
and mental refreshment which leave no sting behind, and of which 
he will be more and more able and ready to avail himself, the better 
he sliall ho trained and educated in his childhood. 

The knowledge of human nature is not yet so generally taught as 
it might very usefully bo to tho young. In only a few schools is in- 
struction given concerning the structure and functions of the human 
body, its influence on the mental powers, and how both mind and body 
arc alVected, and our happiness increased or diminished, by air, light, 
cleanliness, dilFerciit kinds of food, and liabils of life. A branch of 
education so exceedingly important as this, is however rapidly coming 
into voguo,"^' and will soon take as high a place in our schemes of 
education as already it lias done in Massacliusotts.f 

The comparative sobriety of the PavisiansJ arises, no doubt, from 
a variety of causes. In the first place, the French belong chiefly to 
tlio Celtic race, wliich by nature is less disposed to indulge in tho 
pleasures of eating and drinking than tlio Teutonic race. Secondly, 
it may ho that the French ojierativcs do not in general 'vvoi'k so long 
or so hard as ours, and thus have less need of, as they have less desire 
for, tho exhilaration 'vvhicdi spirituous liquors are the ready mcaus of 
producing. Thirdly, tho climate being warmer and more constant 
than ours, they probably work in bolter-ventilated w^orksliops, and 
more frequently in tho open air, than our artisans do ; thus keeping 
their blood in a botiev state for carrying on tho functions of the body, 
and for sustaining cheerfulness by a more healthy stimulus to the brain 

^ See ante, pji. 73, 272-*J75, 

t The (loiieral T^jiws relating to Public Instruction, passed by tho Legislature 
of Massachusetts in 1850, contain a chapter (229), entitled “ An Act requiring 
Physiology and Hygiene to be taught in the public schools.*' It is as follows: — 

‘‘ JSkct. 1. Physiology and Hygiene shall hereafter be taught in all the Public 
Schools of this Commonwealth, in all cases in which the School (.-ommittec shall 
deem it expedient, 

SiscT. 2. All School Teaclicrs shall hereafter be examined in their know- 
ledge of the Elementary Principles of J^liysiology and Hygiene, and their ability 
to give instructions in the same. 

“ 3. This Act sliall take cfTect on and after the first day of October 

One thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. (Aprit 24, 1850.)** 

A Declaration of the great importance of a knowledge of Physiology and 
Hygiene to all classes of the community, and a strong recomineudation that 
these should be taught in common schools as an elementary hranch of educa- 
tion, has been subscribed and published by fifty or sixty physicians and sur- 
geons (including the most eminent) in Londou ; and they add their testimony 
that the etlicacy of their proscriptions and professional ellorls for tlie welfare of 
their patients is greatly impeded by the general deficiency of such knowledge. 

X Sec ante, ji. 215, — 1 say ** the comftarativc sobriety for even in Paris 
there is a good deal of drunkentiess among the working-classes, as may be seen 
from a Avork entitled, Des (^lasses Dangereuscs do la Population dans les 
Graiides Villes, et des Moyens dc les reudre ineilleures. Par II. A, Fregier, 
Chef de llureau u la Prefecture de la Seine (llruxelles, 1840),'' p. 429 et scq. 
The remedies suggested by this writer appear to me to bo superficial and im- 
practicable. 
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than ill-oxygenated blood can supply. The climate, moreover, being 
less irritating to the nervous system than ours, the Frenchman is loss 
subject to those uneasy feelings ^vhicli depend on meteorological causes, 
and which tempt to indulgence in stimulants for relief. Fourthly, 
the French are naturally a more lively, cheerful, and talkative pooi)le 
than we, and hence more capable of enjoying each other’s company 
Avithout the aid of stimulants. 

We learn from science the important fact, that the heat of the body 
results from chemical action, Avhich demands a hirger and larger 
supply of calorific material, the greater the abstraction of heat in 
consequence of cold weather or inadequate clothing and housing-^ 
And as Ave instinctively crave a supply of those kinds of aliment Avhicli 
the body is hi need of,t it happens that Avhen too little heat-sustaining 
matei’ial is consumed in the form of solid food, the desire for alcoliolic 
liquors (avIucIi contain it in abundance) is apt to hccoino ungovernable. 
To this cause is attributed the passion of the North American Indians 
for spirits ; the animal food on Avhich they chiefly live containing too 
little fat (a substance rich in carbon and hydrogen) to supply the needs 
of the system. A French writer on the olfects of a vcgclablo diet, re- 
marks that the inhabitants of Avarm countries are gouerally sober — as 
the Hindoos, Chinese, New Hollanders, Arabs, Spaniards, &e. ; Avbilst 
others in opposite circiiiiistanccs have a craving for highly animalized 
food and for spirituous liquors: such arc tlio English, the CTcrmans, 
the Kussians (especially in Lapland), the Samoyodes, and tlio people 
of Kamtschatka.”J Accordingly I)r Carpenter, in his prize-essay 

On the Fse and Abuse of Alcoholic Jjiquors, in Ilealtb and Disease,” 
distinguishes as a class of cases in Avhich the use of a small amount 
of iilcoholic liquors seems beneficial, or at any rate justifiable,” that 
in which ‘‘ there is a deficiency of the proper sustenance, so that the 
alcohol supplies the means of maintaining the animal heat, for Avhich 
the animal tissues avouM otherAAise be atlacked.” — (Sect. 182.)§ Dr 
Combo observes — ‘‘ Coniiiiued and severe exertion, wliethm* * * § of body 
or of mind, often exhausts the system so much as to render the tempo- 
rai'y use of Avinc, and even of spirits, not only harmless, but positively 
beneficial; but in tlicso cases they should bo coiisidei'od as medicines, 
and care should ho tfikeii not to carry the stimulus too far. That, in 

* See Dr Combe’s Physiology applied to Health and Kducation, art. IIkat 
in the Index ; also his treatise on Digestion and Diet, chap. x. 

t Phrenological Journal, vol x., p. 261. 

j De rinflueiice (Comparative du Heginio Vegetal ct du Regime Animal sur 
le Physique ct Ic Moral de rilommc, jmr Hinilo ]Marchand, M.D., p, 87. Paris, 
1849. 

§ In what has been said, the reader will see a reason wliy wi? are inclined 
to eat more in cold weatlier. tlian in hot. During some diseases, also, a craving 
for those particular kinds of food which will be most benciicial to the system is 
remarkably experienced. Thus a feverish patient loathes animal food, which 
w'ould be highly prejmlicial to him ; and the BufTerer from scurvy longs for those 
acid vegetables wdiich arc the most effectual means of cure. So also, physicians 
arc in the habit of taking the patient’s wishes as in some degr(*c a safe cri- 
terion whether wine ought to be adiiiinistei'ed. In the lower animals the in- 
stinctive power of selecting roper food and medicine attains a far higher de- 
gree of perffiCtion than in man, whom Nature, after endowing him with reamn^ 
has left to discover by means of it many of the ]ialhs to happiness. 
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some circuiTistaiiCGs, stimulus is really required, is shewn by the ease 
with which the system boars its effects. 1 have known a delicate lady, 
during recovery from fever, take to tlie extent of a bottle of Madeira 
in twenty-four hours, without producing the least undue excitement 
of either the mind or the pulse, but rather the contrary — it soothed 
tlie mind and reduced the pulse ; and this I take to he in all emum- 
stances the true test of the j)ropricty ofusiny wine or spirits.^'"^^ 

It is mentioned by Di* Collins in his Sketch of the Life of the late 
Dr Joseph Clarke of Dublin, that in his early years the Doctor was 
a tall slightly-made man, and, from taking too little nourishment, 
under the mistaken idea that abstinence was good for him, hardly 
equal to the fatigue of his profession. On one occasion of debility, 
ho sent for Dr Ilarvey (a well-known physician in Dublin), to advise 
what he should do ; and after detailing to him his inability for so 
much work, &c., &c., Dr llarvoy asked him abruptly ‘ What do you 
cat for dinner ? and wliat do you take after it V ‘ Indeed,’ replied 
the Doctor (whoso appetite was but indifferent), ‘ I sometimes take a 
little mutton-broth, with a little boiled mutton, and at other times 
chicken. I take vciy little wine, or occasionally a little droj) of spirit 
in water.’ ].)r Harvey replied, ‘ Phew— nonsense, man ; take 3 'our 
roast mutton and roast beef, with a pint of good port wine dail\% and 
j'ou will he as stout a man as any in the kingdom.’ ‘ 1 took his ad- 
vice,’ said tlie Doctor ; speedily improved, and enjoyed excellent 
health afterwards.’ ” — (Pp. 80, 81.) This case seems favourable to 
the opinion of those who advocate the moderate use of exhilarating 
drinks as a means designed by Providence, and accordingly emplojxd 
ill all ages by mankind, for promoting choerlulnoss and good fellowship, 
and increasing the strength of mind and bod>\ This invigorating effect 
they seem to produce not merely^ hy their own nutritive and stimulant 
qualities, but also, in some circumstances, by adtling to the power of 
the digestive and assimilative organs to convert the solid food into 
blood .f 

Ijastly, the moans of recreation are far more accessible to the French 
than to us, whose need is so much greater ; and until we supply this 
Avant like rational beings, drunkcniicss, I fear, will continue to pre- 
vail, even although evciy public-house in tlie kingdom be closed. J 

* On Digestion and Diet, 9tli ed., p. 175. 

t See the very instructive case of the prisonei’s at Niines, ih,, p, 1G4. 

j With respect to the importance of recreation and intellectual culture as 
preventives of vicious indulgence, see Dr Channing* Address on Temperance, 
in his Works, p. 370 ct seq. (Belfast ed.); Mr Frederic HiU's treatise on Crime, 
its Amount, Causes, and Uemedies, Chap. IV. ; Dr Combe on Physiology aj»- 
plied to Health, &c., jip. 2S7, and on Digestion and Diet, p. 17(5; Sir 

John llerschePs Address to the Subscribers to the Windsor and Kton Library ; 
Mr J. M, Capes’ jjreface to his work entitled “ A Sunday in London Mr 
Helps’ Companions of my Solitude, pp. 27, 220; Mr Marjorihanks’ “ Mistaken 
Views regarding the Observance of the Sabbath;” the New Monthly Magazine, 
vol. xxxviii., p. 210; and Note L in the jn'esent volume. 

Mental anxiety being a copious source of intemperance, gloomy views of the 
character of God and the destiny of mail (ante^ l>p. 71, 230-238), have a direct 
and powerful tendency to foster this destructive vice, and even to excite iv\sm\itu 
in persons of a feeble and impressible nervous system. I abi told that the num- 
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Suhlatd cansd^ tolUtuv effcctus ; this is tlio principle which must giiiJo 
us, if our efforts for sobriety are to succeed. As long as a craving for 

ber of pnticnts sent to the Lunatic Asylum of a i^reat puritanical city in the 
west of iScotland has been found to be usually greater iinraediately after the 
sorvicea attending the celebi'ation of the Lord's Supper than at other times \ ami 
it appears from a paper on the Statistics of ISiental l)isoases in Denmark, by Dr 
J. R. lliibertz of Copenhagen, lately read to the Statistical Society of Loudon, 
that in Denmark insanity is far more prevalent among Calvinists, in propor- 
tion to their number, than any other persuasion.” — of the Statistical 
Socictijy Feb. 21, 1853, in the Athenmnn.) Dr fVmibe, in his work on Mental 
Derangement, after relating several cases of religious insanitj^, proceeds to say 
— Much alarm has unnecessarily been expressed by seriously disposed persons 
at the assertion that madness can ever be caused b}'^ indulgence of devotional 
or religious feelings, to whatever excess these may bo carried ; ami no little 
obloquy has been tlirown upon those observers whose experience has coinpcdlcd 
them to state the fact. Even in Prance, where religion is certainly not culti- 
vated with extreme ardour, public opinion on this subject was so strong some 
years ago, that Pinel, then the head physician of the largest Asylum in Ihirope, 
and the best acquainted with the facts and history of insanity, was so much 
afraid to brave its censures, that Avhile, on the one hand, he expressed his con- 
viction that ‘ nothing is more common in hospitals than oases of madness pro- 
duced by too exalted devotion, by scruples carried to a destructive excess, or by 
religious terrors;* he yet, on the other hand, fedt constrained by public opinion 
to ^suppress his daihj notes, rontaininf/ a mass of rjftails of this Amt/' which had 
come under bis observation, and to take his exainples * elsewhere than in his 
own country,’ or, in other Avoi ds, from the works of English authors ! Surely 
religion rests on too firm a foundation to require such a sacrifice of truth and 
candour to supposed expediency and to bigotry. And if, in any circumstances, 
the exercise of our devotional feelings even seems to bring on the loss of reason, 
it is surely not only allowable, but a positive dutif, professional writer 

under whoso cognisance these things occur, to investigate accurately, and state 
fearlessly, the conditions under which he has seen them liappcn, that others 
may be preserved in time from a similar affliction. . . . If, then, it be TituJR 
that excessive activity and exclusive indulgence of the devotional feelings may 
induce cerebral disease and madness, particularly in susceptible subjects, — in- 
stead of attempting to conceal the fact from a false fear of bringing religion into 
danger, avo ought by every moans to make it generally knoAvn, that the evil 
may be aA^oided by those who might otherAvise inadvertently fall into it. When 
fairly examined, indeed, the danger is seen to arise solely from an ahnsc of reli- 
gion, and the best safeguard is found to consist in a right understanding of its 
principles, and submission to its precej)tF. Fm- if tJnj best C'liristian be lie who 
in meekness, humility, and sincerity, places his trust in <jlod, and seeks to fulfil 
all his commandments ; thou lie avIio exhausts liis soul in cleA^otion and in prayer, 
and, at the same time, finds no leisure or no inclination for attending to the 
active duties of his station, and who, so far from arriving at hajipiness or ponce 
of mind here, becomes every day the further estranged from them, and liiids 
himself at last involved in disease and des]»air, cannot be held as a follower of 
Christ, but must rather be regarded as the folloAvcv of a iihantom assuming the 
aspect of religion. AVhen insanity, then, attacks tlio latter, it is obviously not 
religion that is its cause; it is only the abuse of certain f<!clings, the regulated 
activity of which is essential to the right exercise of religion ; and against Avhich 
abuse, a sense of true religion would, in fact, liave been the most poAVcrful pro- 
tection. And the great benefit to be derived from knowing this is, that when- 
ever we shall meet with such a blind or misdirected excess of our best feelings 
in a constitutionally ncrA'ous or hereditarily predis2)0.scd subject, instead of en- 
couraging its exuberance, as at present avc often do, by yielding it our ros 23 ect 
and admiration, and eAxn attemj>ting to imitate its intensity, Ave sliall use every 
effort to temper the excess, to inculcate sounder views, and to point out the in- 
se^^arablo connexion which the Creator has established, between the true dictates 
of religion and the practical duties of life which it is part of his pui’posc in 
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avilont sj)irits exists, ardent spirits will be manufactured and consumed, 
liet Hs then avail ourselves of all the means which science puts within 

sending us here that we should fulfil, — a connexion, it may not be superfluous 
to add, which it is impossible to pourtray or enforce more strongly than is done 
in the lives both of the .Pounder of Christianity and of his disciples. Nowhere 
is it more clearly shewn that true religion is intended, in this life, to bo the 
guide of conduct, and that it is not sent to siiiiersede the active discharge of our 
social duties, or to encourage us to jiour out our minds in mere emanations of 
feeling, without, at the same time, giving positive evidence, in the amelioration 
of our lives, that we liave been really benefited by the contemplations in which 
we have been indulging. 

When, again, the mind is perplexed by conflicting doctrines, the brain fre- 
quently becomes disordered, so far as to produce insanity ; and this is easily in- 
telligible. The interests of religion exceed all other’s in weight and magnitude; 
and it is therefore quite natural that a mind deeply imbued with a sense of 
their importance, and, at the same time, distracted by opposing tenets, and 
without a director in whom it can confide, should, in tlie attempt to reach the 
truth, and .to reconcile all contradictions, become excited to an intense degree, 
giving rise to a corresponding ovcraction in its corjiorcal organ, 'which shall 
ultimately precipitate the latter into disease. The merchant or speculator will 
often pass sleepless nights and restless djiys, looking forward to impending loss ; 
and wo consider it nothing unusual to learn that a man of keen passion has, in 
such circumstances, become deranged from excess of cerebral excitement* J3ut 
to any one who duly appreciates religious truth, the merchant's loss or the spe- 
culator’s disappointment W'ill seem as nothing compared to its value. If, then, 
the lesser cause may so readily induce cerebral disease, is it not still more likely 
that the greater and more imjiortant may also overset health in a susceptible 
subject ? 

Dr Burrows has some excellent observations on this subject, when advocat- 
ing the same view's. ‘ I do not recollect,’ he says, ‘ an instance of insanity 
implying a religious source in any person stodfast to his ancient opinions. 
Wherever it Avas suspected to emanate from such a cause, it was clearly to be 
traced to circumstances which had diverted the lunatic from the authority of 
primary principles, to the adoption of now tenets, Avhich he had not compre- 
hended, and therefore had misajiplicd. Tltc mamacal action appeared always 
to originate duriny the conjlict in decidinff between opposite doeiriuesy and the ca;- 
acerhation arrivfil before conviction was deiennincd,' (P. 39.) 1 concur essen- 

tially in these rtnnarks, and think that they deserve much attention ; but there 
is a period of life at Avhich a less degroe^of doubt than is implied in Dr Bur- 
. rows’ observation frequently gives rise, not indeed to regular mania, or melan- 
cholia, but to u state- resembling one or other in every respect, except that it is 
more obviously connected Avith constitutional tlisordcr, is more tractable, and 
less liable to recur, I allude chiefly to females, particulaxdy to those of a ner- 
vous, delicate temperament, about, and soon after, the age of puberty. I have 
seen some instances of religious dcspojulcncy, approaching to despair, in such 
persons, characterised hy great activity of the devotional feelings, and caused, 
not by doubts of the truth, but by fears for their eternal Avclfare. At that time 
of life, reason begins to come more vigorously into play, but the mind is as yet 
in possession of no fixed principles of judgment or of action ; every situation is 
new, and the strongest feeling is apt to assume a predominance of Avbich reason 
disapjiroves, and hence internal dissatisfaction and melancholy ; Avith this dis- 
position, a strong expression accidently dropped, harsh doniiiiciat ions expressed 
with vehemence and AA-armtli, and eloquent appeals to particular feelings, espe- 
cially if reiterated, Avill often sink deep into t he mind, gain strength by^ being 
brooded over in solitude, produce a change of habits and of temper, and at last 
plunge the patient into melancholy-. Oases of this kind are, 1. believe, moro 
common than is generally supposed, for, as enough of self-control still remains 
to fit the patient for the ordinary intercourse of society, and the measures re- 
sorted to for the amendment of the general health almost alway-s restox'O the 
mental vigour, they are comparatively little noticed out of tho families in which 
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our reach, lor diminishing the desire of an oxcoss of intoxicating liquors. 
To act othcrwisG is to put a plaster on tho soio, instead of trying to 
remove tho deop-seatod causes of which it is a symptom. 


Note L, page 10. 

Recreation a Sahhath-dnty. 

The necessity of seasons of rest to man has hecn considered in the 
previous pages and something was said of tho refreshing and im- 
proving occupations wliich might at such intervals ho usefully engaged 
in, as restoratives of bodily strength on the one hand, and antidot(‘S 
to excessive or monotonous intellectual exertion on tho otlier.f At 
the close of Note E, I ventured to express tho opinion, that not 
merely the refreshment of repose (which was the only tiling expressly 
provided to the dews hy tho Fourth Commandnieni), hut tho addi- 
tional refreshment which rural ex^^ivsions, manly exercises, the lino 
arts, and all other means of innocent recreation^ ought to he sought 
upon our weekly daj*^ of leisure, by those who during the six preceding 
days have been “ labouring and doing all their work.” 

As before observed, the sole purpose of the Fourt h Commandment 
was the refreshment of labouring men and animals among tho Jews 
and their pi’osolytes.;[; Cessation from work being in all cases indis- 
pensable for tho end in view, while tho other means of refreshment 
could notho invariable, this cessation alone Avas prescribed ; and the 
purpose of the institution having been clearly made known liy tho 
lawgiver, he loft each Israelite to ilctormine for himself Iioav the day 
might he most suitably employed for the invigoration of the exhausted 
frame. 

Considered etymologically, the Avord kecui^atiox includes rest Avithin 
its signification, as well as tliose cfctice ernployments Avliich reaninuito 
tho body or mind. As Fuller observes in speaking of tlio mind, 

they occur.” — (^Ohspnmtions on Mental Dcrangc'/ncnty hy Andrew Combe, M.D., 
pp. 188-9, 190-4.) 

I have the inoi’o readily extracted these remarks on a very important subject, 
closely akin to the one treated of in the text, because Dr (’oinbe's volume from 
Avhich they are taken has for many years been out of [)rint. Sec farther, on 
Religious Insanity, the Journal of Psychological jModicine, vol. i., p, 24/1-6. 

Southey, in No. xiii. of Kf^spriclla’s Letters, observes that, without doubt, the 
May-day sports of the English were once connected witli religion ; and adds— 
“ It is the peculiar character of the true religion to sa/ictify what is innocent, 
and make even merriment meritorious : and it is as peculiarly the character of 
Calvinism to divest piety of all cheerfulness, and cheerfulness of all piety, as if 
they could not co'oxist ; and to introduce a graceless and joyless system of man- 
ners suitable to a faith which nitakcs the heresy of Manes appear reasonable. 
He admitted that the Evil Principle w'as weaker than the Good one, but in tho 
mythology of Calvin there is no good one to be found.’’ 8ee wdiat the same 
writer says of the Book of »S]JOrts, ante, j). 321. 

A merry heart,” says fcJolomon, iloth good like a medicine ; but a broken 
spirit drieth the bones.” — (Prov. xvii. 22.) 

* See pp. 225-6, 229 -242; and the whole of Note E, pp. 267- 279. 

t Ibid., and pp. 369, 371“ 2. J Antc^ pp. 226, 187-8. 
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Rocroation is a second creation^ wlion weariness hath almost annihi- 
lated one’s spirits. It is the breathing of the soul, which otherwise 
would bo stilled with continual business.”"^ Slcej) itself,” ho accord- 
ingly adds, ‘‘ is a recreation;” and even to sit or lie down may in 
strictness bo similarly described. But the word is now universally 
used to signify refreshing mtim employment alone. 

Although the stricter Puritans speak of all recreations as “vain 
and idlo,”f this preposterous way of viewing them is by no means 
universal among those of the Evangelical school. Thus Mr Wilber- 
force, who was a man of sense, scholarship, and refinement, as well as 
of piety, says, “ There can be no dispute concerning the true end of 
recreations. They are intended'^ (by the Boity, of course) “ to refresh 
our exhausted bodily or mental powers, and to restore us with renewed 
vigour to tho more serious occupations of life.”J They include, it is 
plain, a groat deal more than what arc usually understood by “ amuse- 
ments.” Every agreeable and oxciting occupation, reasonably in- 
dulged in during intervals of toil, is recreation ; the aim of which is 
said by another eminent writer to be, “ to divert the mind or body 
from labours, by attending to something that pleases and gives no 
trouhle.”§ “ It is in recreations,” says he, “ as in meat and driuk^ 
— which are then good, when they aro necessary and useful to the 
purposes of our nature and einploymout. Sleep is neccssaiy, and so 
long it is good ; hut a man must not thoreforo spend tho host of his 
time in sleep, but that time that is allowed to it, ami without which 
lie cannot avoII do his business. The limits of these things are not so 
strait as necessity, nor yot so large as humour or desire ; but as a 
innn may drink to quench his thirst, and he may yet drink more to 
refresh his sorrow, and to alleviate his spirits, and to case his grief, 
provided that he turn not his liberty into a snare, — so he may hi his 
recreation and bis sports. 

Cito runipes arcum, semper si tonsum habueris ; 

At si laxaris, cum voles, erit ulilis. 
iSic lusus animo debciit aliquando dari, 

Ad cogitaiidum melior ut redeat tibi. — Pk<ndrus, liii, 

[Soon is th’ elastic vigour spent 
Of stoutest bow that’s ne’er ujibcnt; 

Hut, loosen’d oft, its strength remains. 

Nor disappoints the archer's pains. 

Bv’n so thy soul, with toil opprest, 

At times indulge with playful rest : 

So ^afl a livelier wit be thine. 

And cheerfulness thy labour join.] 

Within this houiuhhe must keep, that he lose none of his hnsiness for 
his sport; — that ho inako his other time more useful; — that this ho 
tho less principal ; — that it bo taken as physic, or as wine at most ; — 
and the minutes and little points of this measure aro no otherwise to 
bo weighed and considered, but that wo take those proportions which 

^ The Holy State, B. III., ch. xiii, 

♦ t .See Dr Muir’s speech, quoted p. 216. 

J Practical View of Ohristiaiiity, ch. vii. 

§ Taylor’s D actor Dubitantium, B. IV., ch. i., § 36. 
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ourselves think wo need to so good {nirposos, or which wo ai’C advised 
to by a Aviso guide.”* 

“ From due rclVeshinont life, health, reason, joy; 

From wild excess pain, grief, distraction, death ; 

Heaven’s justice this proclaims, and that her lovc.‘'t 

“ If tby life bo sedentary, says Fuller, “exercise tliybody;J if 
stirring and active, recreate thy mind. But take hoed of cozening* 
thy muid, in setting it to do a double task, under protciico of giving 
it a play-day, as in tho labyrinth of chess, and other tedious and stu- 
dious games/’ Recreations distasteful to some dispositioiis, ho adds, 
“ relish best to others and “ as soon may the same moat please all 
palates, as tho same sport suit with all dispositions.” 

If, lioAvover, one sot of muscles be almost exclusively oniployod in a 
man’s ordinary calling, the exorcise of those which arc loi't compara- 
tively idle is a heiieiicial kind of rocroaiion : thus, walking and leaping 
are refreshments to tho tailor or the shoemaker — as sitting is to tlio 

* Taylor’s Doctor Diihitantium, 11. ch. i., § 32. 

t Young’s Night Thoughts, 11. viii.J||p660-U. 

if “ The great men among the unciSnts/' says Dockc, ‘^understood how to 
reconcile manual labour with the allairs of btute ; and thouglit it no lessening 
to their dignity to make the one tlic recreation to the other/’ 

In 1829 a Manual habour Academy” was established at Germantown, near 
Philadelphia, with tho excellent object of combining intclleetiuil cultivation 
with useful bodily labour, so as to secure good liealth as an indispetjsablo basis 
for extensive moral and intellectual improvement. An account of it is given 
in Woodbvidge's American Annals of Hducatiou, No. 1., quoted by Dr Combe in 
an article on the principles of education, in the IMirenological «roiinia], vol. vU., 
p. 174. Wlicther it still exists and nourishes, I do not know ; but its success 
in 1830 was encouraging. ** Tho usual branches of study in classical scliools,” 
says a Report quoted in the Annals. “ are pursued, with tlio addition of the 
study of the Bible. TJic hours of recreation are not hours of waste, and idle- 
ness, and immorality. Th<*y arc employed in uscl'ul bodily labour ; such us 
will exercise their skill, make them dextc'rous, establish tlicir health ami 
strength, enable each to defray Ills own expenses, and iit him for the vicissi- 
tudes of life; particularly so, if they be d*.‘Stincd for our now sotllement.s as 
(.Jhristian missionaries. . . . Thus far they have been employed in cajq»en- 

ter work, gardening, fariniTig,'' Xc. ; atjd with the best results. From this 
union of systematic bodily labour for rfjree or four hours^every day witli tlu? 
usual acadcjiiic studies, iiuiiiy comforts havt* arisen. The pupils not only de- 
fray the expenses of their own education, ami turn out boiler fitted for the 
business of life, but “ their blOf>d Hows rich, and warm, and Cfjuablo ; and the 
east winds cannot penetrate them. Their thirst d< iimiuls water, tlioir hunger 
plain food, their llmb.s rejoice in muscular efrorts, aqd their minds in truth, 
fcileep rests them, and their waking oy’es bohobl tho lightf of another che(?rful, 
useful day,” Xc. The religious enthusiast and the aident student regard tho 
time employed in such labour as riiisspent. But, as is very justly observed in 
the Report, the great (-haractfu-H of the sacred writings followed useful occupa- 
tions, and W'cre not like the pale and feeble devotees of the present day. “ The 
demureness, sickliness, gloom, and eccentricities of mo<lern (.'hristinnity did not 
belong to them. These are the etlects of a diseased body on the mind. The 
schools of tlie prophets contained men of muscular exertion. Wt? find them 
felling trees, preparing beams, 'carrying them to a distance, and erecting their 
own college edifices. The disciidcs were occupied, after the resurrection of 
their Master, in corpora] labour. Paul, the pupil of Gainalicl, by birth and 
education high, is found at Corinth employed at wanitul labour.” * 

These principles are admirably rodueed to practice in UK: “ Training College” 
at Chester, described in the Chester Guide, p. 38. 
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pluiiglnnan or tlio daiicing-inaster. And in tlio case of mental laboai‘, 
tlioso parts of the brain which it leaves unoinployed may with advan- 
tage he brought into action at leisure hours. The prSnei];>lo of the 
thing has been very well stated as follows : — No human faculty, 
whether mental or physical, cai\ continue in uninterrupted activity, 
and at the same time continue in health. Monotony of employment 
is proverbially disagreeable ; and it is so, because it calls into activity 
always the same faculties. When this is the case, the faculties em- 
ployed, after a certain length of time, become exhausted, and a disin- 
clination for further exertion arises, and gradually increases in 
strength, until a cessation in the performance of their functions is ab- 
solutely hiiperativo. After a period of rest, however, these faculties 
regain their strength, and arc fit for renewed exertion, and their ex- 
ercise is now accompanied with pleasure. In addition to this, it is to 
bo remarked, tliat wlicii those powers which are specially retpiired iii 
a man’s daily occupation bucoino exhausted from protracted exercise, 
it is not necessary while they are enjoying their needful repose, that 
the man himself should be in a» state of inactivity: other faculties, 
which probably have been all 1W dormant during his daj^s of toil, will 
now crave gratification, and in alVording them the gratification they 
demand, ho will now reap a new and a rich harvest of enjoyment.”^ 

As formerly remarked (pp. 373, 374), whatever it is needful that 
we should habitually do, Nature promjits ns to do, by means of pro- 
pensities so clamo)*ous lor satisfaction, that, although doubtless the 
government of them demands our constant cave, all attempts to Mia- 
auhh thorn must not only fail, but load to mure vicious and disastrous 
excesses than those which we are endeavouring to repress by denying 
ourselves reasonable gratification. AVcll says Horace — 

Naturam axpollas fui’ca; tameu usque recurret." 

“ Strive io expel strong Xafciire, ‘tis in vain ; 

double force she will return again. "'t 

“To some, perhaps to many,” says I)r Clianiiing, “religion aiid 
amusement seem mutually hostile, and he who pleads for the one, may 
fall under suspicion of unfaitlifulness to the other. But to fight 
against our nature, is not to servo the cause of piety or sound morals. 
God, wlio gave us our nature, who has constituted body and mind in- 
capable of continued elfbrt, who has implanted a strong desire for re- 
creation after labour, who has made us for smiles much more than for 
tears, who lias made laughter the most contagious of all sounds, whose 

* Tho nawii, iS^o. viii., oditod by Charles Clarke. (Uasgow, August 1850. 
— See the subject amply elucidated in Dr Combe’s Physiology a^jpUed to Health 
and Education, especially the chapters on the “ Nature of the Muscular System,*' 
“ Rules for Muscular Exercise,'* “ Haws of Mental Exercise,” and “ Intluence of 
the Nervous System uimii the General Health.” ISee also Sweelser's Mental 
Hygiene, Part i., cli. v. ; and Eield's Life of Parr, vol. i., p. 103. 

'LUiere is an admirable Essay coiiGcrning Recreation,* ’ by Locke, in his Life 
by Lord King, vol. ii., p. 165, enl. 1830 ; ami he treats of the i^ecreations of 
children iu h'ls Thoughts concerning Education, § lOS, 

t The fact is, that there is nothing hopelessly impracticable in the world, 
unless it bo to put an end to something ^Yhich is based on the interests and 
happiness of mankind."— of Mr Co' den Dec. 4, 1850.) 
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Son hallowed a iiiarriago least hy his presence and sympathy, who has 
sent the child, fresh from his creating hand, to develop its nature by 
active sports, and who has endowed both young and old Avith a keen 
susceptibility of enjoyment from wit and huntbur, — lie, who has thus- 
formed us, cannot liave intended us for a dull, monotonous life, ^and 
cannot frown on pleasures which solace our fatigue and refresh our 
spirits for coming toils. It is not only possildo to reconcile anuiso- 
ment with duty, but to make it the means of more animated exertions, 
more faithful attachments, more grateful piety. True religion is at 
once authoritative and benign. It calls ns to suHer, to die, rather 
than to swerve a hair’s breadth from what God enjoins as right and 
good ; but it toadies ns that it is right and good, in ordinary circum- 
stances, to unite relaxation with toil, to accept God’s gifts with cheer- 
fulness, and to lighten the heart, in the intervals of exertion, by social 
pleasures. A religion giving dark views of God, and infusing super- 
stitious fear of innocent enjoyment, instead of aiding sober liabits, will, 
by making men abject and sa<l, im2)air their moral foi*co, and prepare 
them for iiitoniperaiice as a refuge Ijjmn depression or despair.”'^' 

IVollaston says — The huinourj^j^of such appetites as lie not 
undtM- the interdict of truth and reason, seems to be tbe very moans 
by which the Autlior of Nature intemltMl to sweeten the journey of 
life : and a man may upon the road as well miilHo himself u]i against 
sunshine and blue sky, and expose liimself bare to rains, and storms, 
and cold, as debar himself of the innocent delights of bis nature for 
atfeeted melancholy, Avant, and paiii.^f 

As, then, excitement and mijoymont will and i.nfqhtio Ini obtained, how- 
ever sternly denied by those who have tlie poAver to prohibit or terrify 
men from the iiululgeiice of their natural desires, it is the dictate of 
Avisdom to endeavour to gui<lo those desires into projier channels, to 
moderate them when violent, to stimulate them when sluggish, and thus 
to educe from them as largo an amount of good, alloyed with as small 
a proportion of evil, as is compatible with the existing order of sublu- 
nary things. 

It is interesting to observe hoAV generally the nn^st Oijremhle kinds 
of recreation are at the same time the most accessible, and the most 
iiiiproviiig.+ A taste for natural history, § for philosophy,!) litera- 

^ iXildresson Temperance, in Channiiig's Works, p. ^74. .Sec T>r ( ‘lialmcrB^s 
^Moral I'hilosophy, p. 297 ; Addison’s essay on <.'Ju*ert ’illness, in the Spectator, 
A'o. 1387 ; and Mrs t’artor’s on Super.*rtition, in the Kainhler, JNo. •t't. 

t The Religion of Nature Delineated, Sect, ix., p. 017. 

J See a paper by llishop Rerkeley on Natural and F-antastical Ploasuves, in 
tin*- Gu«ardian, No. 49 ; and Dr Alkin on Cheap I'loasures, in his LettcrB to his 
Son, voi. i., Letter xxvi. 

§ .So many advantages Avith respect to health, tranquillity of mind, useful 
knowledge, and inexhaustilde ainusenieiit, are united in the study of nature, 
that J should not fail most Avarmly to recommend it tr> your notice, had you not 
already acquired a decided taste for its pursuits. Here I can sjjeak from my 
own experience ; for the study of Ihigliah botany eausod sevi’ral .summers to 
glide away with me in more pure and active delight than alnio.st any other 
single object cvc‘r afforded me. It rendered every ride and walk interesting, 
and converted the plodding rounds of business into excursions of }dcasure. From 
the iriipressioii of these feelings, J have ever regarded as perfectly superfluous 
the pains taken by some of the friend.s of natural history, to slicw its utility in 
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turo,^ oloqiience,** society and conversation,! f music, J.J or the beauties 

reference to the common purposes of life. Many of their observations, indeed, 
are true, and may serve to {^ain patrons for the study among those who measure 
every thing by the standard of economical value ; but is it not enough to open 
a source of copious and cheap amusement, which tends to harmonise the mind, 
and elevate it to worthy conceptions of nature and its author ? If 1 offer a man 
happiness at an easy rate, unalloyed by any debasing mixture, can 1 confer on 
him a greater blessing? Nothing is more favourable to enjoyment than the 
combination of bodily exertion and ardour of mind.* This, the researches of natu- 
ral history afford in great perfection ; and such is the Immense variety of its ob- 
jects, that the labours of the longest life cannot exhaust them.’’ — (^Aikin^ loc, cit,) 

II How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Aj>ollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns.’* — Milton's Ooraus, v. 476-480. 
Felix, ([ui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

Atqiie motus oiniies ct inexorahile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari 

* Viri/, Georg. y lib. ii., v. 490-492. 

3 Of the Proficienee and Advancement of 
Learning, 11. i., near the end; Brougham's Discourse on the Objects, Advan- 
tages, and Pleasures of Science; Sir J. IlerschePs Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy, § 7, 11, 12; and Dr ('halmers's JMoral Philosophy, p. 291. 

“ No longer,’’ says Sir David Brewster, “ does the Christian jihilosopher dread, 
as ho once dreaded, an alliance with knowledge, ife now draws his most im- 
penetrable armour from the once unfiitbomublc d(‘pths of Time and Space, and 
he extracts his brightest lance from the bowels of the earth. He has now’ no 
enemy but ignornnee and vice; ho false friend but su2>erstition ; no deceitful 
ally but the priest that ministers at the shrine of mammon, who swears by the 
gold of the temple, and by the gift upon its altar." — {Address to the Members of 
the Edinbitrrjk P/rihsophicitl Institution, Nov. 11, 1851.) 

Of all the amuBements,” says Sir John Herschel, w hich can possibly be 
imagined for a hard-w orking man, after his daily toil, or in its intervals, there 
is nothing like reading an entertaining book, supposing him to have a taste for 
it, and supposing him to have the book to read. It calls for no bodily exertion, 
of which he has had enough, or too much. It relieves his home of its dulness 
and sameness, which, in nine cases out of ten, is w'hat drives him out to the ale- 
house, to his own ruin and his family’s. It transports him into a livelier, and 
gayer, and more diversified and interesting scene, and while he enjoys himself 
there he may forget the evils of the present moment, fully as much as if ho 
w'cre ever so ilrunk, wdth the great advantage of finding himself the next day 
with his money in his pocket, or at least laid out in real necessaries and com- 
forts for himsedf and his family - and without a headache. Nay, it accompanies 
him to his next day's work, and if the book lie has been reading be any thing 
above tlie very idlest and lightest, gives him something to think of besides the 
mere mechanical drudgery of his every-day occupation — something he can enjoy 
while absent, and look forward with pleasure to return to. 

“ But supposing him to have been fortunuto in the choice of his book, and to 
have alighted upon one really good and of a good class — what a source of do- 
mestic enjoyment is laid open ! What a bond of family union ! He may read 
it aloud, or make his wife read it, or his eldest boy or girl, or pass it round 
from hand to hand. All have the benefit of it -all contribute to the gratifica- 
tion of the rest, and a feeling of coniiiiou interest and 2 )leasure is excited. No- 
thing unites peo^de like companionship) in intellectual enjoyment. It docs 
more; it gives them mutual rcspiect, and to each among them self-respiect — that 
corner-stone of all virtue. It furnishes to each the master-key by w'hich he 
may avail himself of his p)rivilege as an intellectual being, to 
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of iiaturo and art,§§ is not only an inexliausfciblo source of delight to 

‘ Enter tUo j^sacreil temple of Jiis breast* 

Anti gaze uiul wander tlipro a ravished guest ; 

Wander tlirough all the glorK’S oi'liis mind* 

Gaze upon all the treasures he shall find.* 

And while thus leading liini to look within his own bosom for the ultiihutu 
sources of his happiness, warns him at the same time to be cautious lest, he de- 
file and desecrate that inward and most glorious of temples. 

1 recollect an anecdote "told me by a late highly respected inhabitant of 
Windsor as a fact which ho could personally testify, having occurred in a vil- 
lage where ho resided several years, and where he actually Avas at the time it 
took place. The blacksiuith of the village hud got hold of Richardsoirs novel 
of ^ Pamela, or Virtue Uowanled,’ and iisi*d to read it aloud in the long summer 
evenings, seated on his anvil, and never lailod to have a large and attentive 
audience. It is a pretty long-winded hook — but tJieir patience was fully a 
match for the author’s prolixity, and they fairly listened to it all. At length, 
when the happy turn of fortune arrived, whicli brings the hero and Jieroine to- 
gether, and sets them living long and happily according to the most approved 
rules — the congregation Avere so delighted as to raise a groat shout, and procur- 
ing the church keys, actually st?t the parish bells ringing. Xoav let any one 
say whether it is easy to ostijualo tl»e ainwnt of good done in tliis .sim^de case. 

to speak of the number of Jiours agreeably ami innocently spent — not to 
speak of tlio good fellowship and harmony promoted —here was a AvJiole rustic 
population fairly AVtui over to the side of good — cliarined and night after night 
spell-bound Avitlun that magic circle Avhich genius can trace so idfcctually ; and 
compelled to bow before that image of virtue and purity wluch (though at a 
great expense of AA ords) no one kiicAV better how to body lorth Avitli a thousand 
life-like touches than the author of tluit AA^ork. 

If 1 were to pray for a taste Avhich should stand me in stead under every 
variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to im? 
through life, and a shield against its ills, hoAvever things might go amiss, and 
the Avorld froAvn upon me, it would be a taste for reading. 1 sjxuik of it, of 
course, only as a worldly advantage, and not in the slightest degree as supersed- 
ing or derogating from the higher otiicc and surer ami stronger pano^dy of 
religious 2 >riuciplcs — but as a taste, an instrument and mode of plcasui'able 
gratification. Give li man this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and you 
can hardly fail of nmking a happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands 
a most perverse selection of hooks. You place liiin in contact with tlie best so- 
ciety in every period of history — with the Avisest, ilie wittle.st — with the 
derest, tlie bravest, and the purest cliavacters tliat have adorned humanity. 
You make Jiim a denizen of all nations— a coteniporary of all ages. The AA'Oi ld 
has been created for him. li Is hardly possible but the cliaracter should take a 
higher and better tone from the constant liabit of a.ssociathig in thought Avith a 
class of thinkers, to say the least of it, above the average of humanity. It is 
morally impossible but that the manners .should lake a tinge of good breeding 
and civilization from having constantly before onc'.s eyes the way in Avhich the 
hest-bred, and the best-informed men have talked and conducted themselves in 
their intercourse with each other. There is a gentle, but perfectly irresistible 
coercion in a habit of reading well directed, over tin; whole tenor of a man's 
character and conduct, whicli is not the le.ss eifectual because it works insensi- 
bly, and because it is really the last thing he dream.s of. It cannot, in short, 
be better summed up than in the Avord.s of the Latin poet-- 
. * EnuilUt mores, nre sinit cs.'se IVros.* 

It civilizes the conduct of men — and auffam I hem not to remain barbarous.’' — 
(^Address delivered to the /Subscribers to the Windsor and £tOH Public Library j 2Uth 
Jan. 1833 ; in a volume entitled The Importance of Jwiteraturo to iMen of Itusi- 
-ne.«s : a Series of Addresses del i vered at various Popular JnsfcituUons.” London : 
1852. Pp. 39-42.) 8ce also Addresses by Lord Mu lion at Alauchestcr and the 
Duke of Argyle at OlasgoAV, pp. 209 and 2G2 of the same volume; and Dr 
Aik in’s Letter on Cheap Pleasurof?, above referred to. 
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its possessor, but toads to clovato him abovo grovelling pursuits, to 

The delight of mankind in eloquknck is seen in the eagerness with which 
they flock to tJiose cliurclms where excellent oratory may be heard : and if the 
speaker be devout, wise, and well-informed, as well as eloquent, the impi'ove- 
inentand refreshment which liis hearci‘8 may receive from him arc incalculable. 

On the iStage, tlic effect of eloquence is greatly enhanced by the addition of 
scenery and action. That the drama might be made the vehicle of much higher 
i»i.structJon than it at iiresent conveys, is an opinion generally held by those who 
have deeply studied the nature of man. What Luther thought on the subject 
wc have seen already (anie, p. 122) ; and the grave Lord Clarendon expresses 
himself to a similar effect. “ The niind,‘* says he, hath as great need of re- 
creation and relief as tlic body hatli, the fatigue of tbc spirits being as grievous 
as that of the limbs ; and the flndiiig wholesome and innocent supplies for both, 
is a good part of the business of human life ; and though there are many excel- 
lent exercises which confirm the strength of the body and improve its activity, 
some of which in a degree recreate the mind too, yet there arc very few pre- 
pared purely for the mind, and of those none so efficacious, and which adminis- 
ter so much pleasure and content to it, as tliose representations upon the stage, 
... 1 must still suppose,” he adds, “ that all due care will ho taken for' the 
castigation of all rank expressions and personal reflections, and then I am not 
afraid nor ashamed to prone unco, ^|^t the theatres are a provision of tlic most 
innocent mirth, wit, and instructlolii, that ever was or can be made for the de- 
light of a nation. . . • All nations wc are acquainted with have such natural 
inclinations to gazing ami spectacles, that they crowd to those which are not 
in themselves very pleasant, as executions, and other ingrateful objects. It is 
better by much to comply with this natural curiosity, by providing places for 
tJiem to resort to, and to be pleased in, tlian by inhibitions and restraints to 
extinguish that Jiarniless appetite, and divert into pensivencss or murmuring,” 
— {Miscdlancous 2d ed., pp. 345.) Addison also observes, that 

‘‘the stage might be made a perpetual source of the most noble and useful en- 
tertainments, were it under proper regulations.” — {}<pccintur, Xo. 93.) Dr 
John Gregory says to his daughters — I know no entertainment that gives such 
pleasure to any person of sentiment or humour, as the theatre. But 1 am sorry 
to say, there are few Engli.sh comedies a lady can see, \Aitliout a shock to deli- 
cacy. . . . Tragedy subjects you to uo such distress. Its sorrows will soften 
and ennoble yoiu* hearts.”— (/I J^^athcr's Lenacy to his Dfnojhters^ 1788, pp. 141, 
142.) And tlie pliilosophical Dr Uush remarks, that Could the eloquence of 
the stage he properly directed, it is impossible to conceive the extent of its me- 
cluiiiical effects upon morals. The language and imagery of a Sliakspeare up- 
on moral and religious subjects, poured upon the passions and the senses, in all 
the beauty and variety of dramatic representation ! who could resist, or de- 
scribe their effects luquirii^s and Oisi rvations, by Benjamin Kush, 

JSI.D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, &c. in the Diiivorsily of Pennsyl- 
vania, vol. ii., p. 34.) To these laymen may bo added the pious Bishop Xewton, 
who expresses himself in language equally strong. lie says — “ The stage under 
proper regulations might contribute much to the reformation of mankind, and- 
advancement of piety and virtue; and this effect it had in the times of tlie old 
Greeks and Koinaiis, plays being then, if 1 may so s])oak, their scruious, and the 
best public lectures they liad of morality and religion.” — (irorArf, vol. iii., p. 
577, 4to.) Paley w:is all his life fond of the theatre. In his youth ho lived at 
Greenwich, and wo are told that “ the acting of Garrick would at any time 
make him walk to London without his dinner, in order that he might ¥ there 
in time. ... In after life, when he still continued peculiarly fond of even the 
worst theatrical exhibitions, his first care was to hustle up to what lie thought 
the best place, which was in front of the actors, as near the stage as his situa- 
tion might allow.” — (J^ijh of by his Son ; vol. i., p. xxxiv., ed. 

1838.) ^^To the many excellent persons,'' says llenry Mackenzie, different 
ranks and persuasions, who liavo held, or still hold, dramatic entertainments to 
be of such baneful effect *ou the moral aud religious principles of a people, I can 
only reply, that viewing their scruples with that indulgence and respect to 
which the purity of their inteniions, and the respectability of their cliaracters, 
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warm his i)ioty, eulargo his sympathies, increase his knowledge, in- 

are entitled, I should, were I to allow the justice of their fears,* he. ohli^^ed to 
regret that a department of literary composition, which aftords the aiii])lest field 
to the talents of the writer, and the feelings of the reader of poetry, should ho 
liable to the imputation of such hurtful consequences; 1 should remind them 
how much of life is spent, and must he spent, in amusements ; and that, to draw 
the young and the gay into innocent fields of amusement, is to gain or to save 
a great deal of their time from hurtful dissipation. Hut, in truth, the idea on 
behalf of theatrical exhibitions rests on higher and more certain grounds; for 
it is proved by repeated experience, marked in the accurate and impartial re- 
gisters of officers of police, that in several great cities, when, from an accident, 
such exhibitions ai*e suspended, every kind of wickedness and crime, even those 
w’hieh trench on the public safety (without taking into account any advantage 
of improvement in manners), has always increased in a very great degree. 
‘ The truth seems to bo,’ as our venerable colleague J)r Adam b’erguson expres- 
ses it, in a letter to me on the subject of JMr Home’s dramatic writings, ‘ that 
theatrical compositions, like every other human production, are, in the abstract, 
not more laudable or censurable than any other species of composition, but are 
either good or bad, moral or immoral, according to the management or the effect 
of the individual tcag(?dy o:‘ comedy we are to see repr(*seiited, or to peruse.’ ’’ 
— (xlcoeawJ of the Life and ^Yr^tin^Js of John IJome.j pp. 4.5 — 17.) 

Boswell, in his Life of .Tohnson, reporting a conversation at the London Pan- 
theon in 1772, says : — Happening to meet >Sir Adam Ferguson, I ‘presented 
him to Dr Johnson. »Sir Adam expressed some apprehension that the Pantheon 
would encourage luxury. ‘ ,Sir (.said Johnson). 1 iini a great fj'icnd to public 
amusements; for they keep people from vice. You now (addressing himself to 
iiu?) \\«luld have been with a wench, had you not been here. — O ! 1 forgot you 
were married.’ ” 

Lastly, here is the very sensible opinion of a winter in the Qnarterlt/ Jievaiw : 
— “ Know'ing that mankind must and will have places and periods of relaxation, 
it is far more worthy of the real Christian philanthi'opist to try to keep them 
sound than to get rid of them altogether, especially as it is a fact directly corro- 
borative of this argument, and one which no Utopian theory can overthrow, that 
in those tov^ms where no public uuiuseinents have been permitted or ]>rovided, 
2 )ublic morals have been at a low’er ebb than in any other.” — ( Yol. Ixxii., p. 49.) 

tt “The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sovereign for the under- 
standing, as the first is for the affections; for friendship iiiakcth indeed a fair 
day in the affections from storm and tempests, but it maketli day-light in the 
understanding, out of darkness and confusion of thoughts : neithi*r is this to be 
understood only of faithful counsel, which a man recedveth from his friend ; 
hut before you come to that, certain it is, that whosoever hath his mind fraught 
with many thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify and break uj>, in 
the communicating and discoursing with another ; he tosseth his thoughts more 
easily ; ho marshalleth tlieni more or<lerly ; he seeth how they look when they 
arc turned into words ; finally, he waxeth wiser than liimself ; and that more 
by an hour’s discourse than by a day’s meditation.” - -{Bacon’s JCsnay of I'riend-^ 
ship,) See also a paper by Addison in the i<jtectator^ No. 93. 

The same delightful essayist, in his account t>f a iSunday spemt at Sir Boger 
de Coverley’s country-seat, says — ‘‘ J am always very well pleased with a 
country tSunday, and think, if keeping holy the .soveuth day were only a human 
institi^on, it would be the best method that could have been thought of for the 
polishing and civilising of mankind. Jt is certain the country people would 
soon degenerate into a kind of savages and barbarians, were there not such fre- 
quent returns of a stated time, in 'which the whole village meet together with 
their best faces, and their cleanliest habits, to converse with one another upon 
indifferent sujects, hear their duties explained to them, and join together in 
adoration of the JSupreme Being. Sunday clears away the rust of the whole 
week, not only as it refreshes in their minds the notions of redigion, but as it 
puts both the sexes upon appearing in their most agreeable forms, and exerting 
all such qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the eye of the village. A 
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vigorato liis understanding, improve his healtli and temper, refine lus 

country fellow dlstlngulBhes himself as much in the churchyard, as a citizen 
does upon the ’Change, the whole parish-politics being generally discussed in 
that place either after sermon or before the bell rings,” — (»Si:>cctafor, No. 112.) 

J J Music dclighteth all ages, and bescenieth all states ; a thing as season- 
able in grief as in joy ; as decent being added unto actions of greatest weight 
and solemnity, as being used when men most sequester themselves from ac- 
tion. . . .Wo are at the hearing of some more inclined unto sorrow and 

heaviness, of some more mollified and softened in mind ; one kind apter to stay 
and settle us, another to move and stir our affections : there is that draweth to 
a marvellous, grave, and sober mediocrity ; there is also that carrieth as it were 
into ecstasies, filling the mind with a heavenly joy, and for the time, in a man- 
ner, severing it from the body : so that, although we lay altogc?ther aside the 
consideration of ditty or matter, the very harmony of sounds being framed in 
due sort, and carried from the ear to the spiritual faculties of our souls, is, hy 
a native ]juissance and efficacy, greatly available to bring to a perfect temper 
whatsoever is there troubled, apt as well to quicken the spirits as to allay that 
which is too eager, sovereign against melancholy and despair, forcible to draw 
forth tears of devotion, if tlio mind be such as can yield them, able both to move 
and to moderate all affections.” — filooker's KcrA. roUty, B. v., § 38.) See like- 
wise Aristotle’s Polities, B. v. ; Bisliop Attei'hury in Chambers's Hist, of English 
Literature, vol. i., p. G6l ; Kanies’s Elements of Criticism, ch. ii., part i. ; Dr 
John Gregory’s Comparative View of the State and Faculties of Man, &c., 
pp. 111-163; and Burney's History of Music, vol. i., p. 173 et scq. 

In January 1850, Dr Cumming, minister of tlie National Scotch Church, 
London, delivered an excellent lecture on “Music in its llelation to lleligion,” 
before the Young Men's (3iristuin Association, in Exeter Hall. “ Music,” said 
he, “ has a wonderfully soothing inflnoiice. . . . Are young men, worn 

out with the toils of the day, and anxious to drown the lingering echoes of tho 
roar of the wheels and machinery of mammon ? Learn to sing, or play on the 
violin, sacred anthems, airs, and tunes. Amusement or relaxation you must have. 
Try this ;• it will exert oii you all the power and none of the poison of opium. 
Singing keeps off iiulinonary disease. Disease of llic lungs often ai'iscs from 
failing fully to inllato them. Noav moderate exercise of the voice is just 
as necessary to the health of the Avhole chest, as exercise of the whole body 
to its healthy devcloimient. Music has also an inspiring power. If you feel 
dull, sleepy, and exhausted, a lively tune on the violin ivill rouse your nerves, 
and restore them to harmony. Don’t have recourse to Avine or alcohol ; these 
will aggraA’^ate, not cure. Try music ; it is essentially teetotal, and yet in- 
spiriting. . . . Beautiful it is that for a two-sbilling-and-si-\penny ride 

on the raihvay I can feast iny sight upon green trees and sweet flcAA^ers, and 
enjoy bright vieAvs and beautiful landscapes ; and it is no less so that for 
lialf-a-crown I can summon live hundred musicians to this platform, and 
order them to render to uiy ear what Handel conceived and jMeiidelssohn com- 
posed. . . . Idilton says,. * If Avise men are not such, music has a great 

poAver and disposition to make them gentle (’lirysostom, ‘ God has joined 
music with worship that we might with cheerfulness and readiness of mind 
express his praise in sacred hymns Bishop Horne, ^ The heart may be 
weaned from everything base and mean, and elevated to everything excellent 
and praiseworthy, by sacred music.’ Martin Luther w’^as deeply affected by 
music. One day two of Luther’s friends, on visiting him, found him in deep 
despondency, and prostrate on the floor. They struck up one of the solemn and 
beautiful tunes Avliicli the Reformer loved. His melancholy tied; he rose and 
joined his friends, adding, ‘ The deAdl hates good music.’ Some of Luther’s 
tunes are from the old Latin chants, and others Averc composed hy himself. 
^ Most of the singing in the Mass,’ he said, ‘ is very line and glorious, breathing 
nothing hut thankfulness and praise, such as Gloria in .Excehu^ Alleluia^ Bene'- 
dictnS) Agnus Bei and some of it he devoted to pure Protestant ends. Luther 
was a strenuous advocate for makirtg music a part, a prominent part, in the 
education of the young ; and in 1544, together with George Rhau, he prepared 
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manners, and, if not immodovatoly iudulgcd, rondor him a luoro cIR- 

a hymn-book with music for schools, lie was an exquisite performer on tin.* 
lUite ; and when a poor student, his beautiful jdayiufjc secured Jiim many u 
night's lodging. Ho says. ^ I have always loved music ; J would not for any 
price lose the little musical power. It drives away llie spirit of melancholy, as 
we sec in the case of King Saul, lly its aid a man forgets his anger, lust, and 
pride, and expels many temptations and evil thoughts. The tlevil cannot abide 
good music — he hates it. Siusic is a great disciplinarian ; she makes people 
tractable and kindly disposed. Music is a lovely gift of lh)d ; it awakens and 
moves mo so, that I preach with pleasure.’ No one will assert that liuth<*r was 
loss abimdant in labours because so fond of music. . . . J have just seen 

and tried a selection of music, chietly ohl liiitiii and German, collected and 
politely sent me by Ifirncst Jhinsen, son of the distinguished Prussian minister, 
in which arc several of Luther's noble, solemn, and plaintive compositions, 
which are little kiiown in this country. J do so long' to see the wretched rants, 
that are but too popular, banished from our churches and chai)els, in order that 
these grave and noble compositions may occupy their place ; and one object of 
this lecture Is, to l<»ad you, if 2 )ossible, to abjure and eject many of thos(? tunes 
which have neither merit nor beauty, and popularise tiiose noble coinpositit)ns, 
the anthems, chants, and tunes of the Jinoicnt masters. ... 1 have no sym- 

pathy whatever with the uitrapuritaTiic views of some on this side the Tweed, 
or the covenanting prejudi<‘es of others north of tlie q'vvee<l in this matter. 1 
do not admire the anile ignorance which hears licresy in the sounds of an or- 
gan, or secs a Papist in its patron or player." 

There is one opinion, expressed b\' l>r Gumming, in which 1 am unable to 
agree with him : Ho regards the fact that most of tlio sounds of nature are “ on 
the minor key — plaintive — sad,'’ as the consequence of a prhnovtil curse, and 
as giving proof of the a]iostlc*s assertion, ^ All creation gvoaneth and travaileth 
iu pain together until now.' . . Sin,” says he, has thrown creation s choir 

very much out of tune. Wo hear but occasional snatolies of her grand har- 
monics, reminding us of the time when all was very good, aiul predicting the 
time when all will be so again. TJie great minstrel is the same, the instrument 
only is out of tune.’’ — (P. 7.) 

This sooms to be a very literal way of interpreting the apostle; ami surely 
Dr Camming here writes as a Calviiiistic theologian, and not as the man ot’ 
taste which the rest of his Lecture indicates him to he. To )ny mind, so far is 
it from being true that the sounds of Xature are out of tune, that on Him 
contrary they appear to be ilesignedly adapted to refresh ajjd delight the mind 
of man by that soothing tone whieJi !)r fhmiming tUstorts imo a groan of iiiisery. 
Tliis is the position of Dr Chalmers, In his Kriilgewatcr Treatise, chap. iv. If 
sin has thrown creation’s rAo/r out of tune, why has it not thrown creation's 
liveri/into discord too? Why do writers «»n natural thi‘ology timl it possible to 
corroborate our belief in the bcMievoleiice of the? Ih ity, by the fact that the pre- 
vailing colour of vegetation is one which delights and iM*lreshes the eye, instead 
of fatiguing it as bright scarlet would have dune. ? And why arc not the har- 
monious colours and the fragrance of flowers obstjrvcd to ha\c* bcjen marred by 
sin? Let us hoar what Cowper — the mehinciioly ('owper — says of this alleged 
discord of nature : — 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid Xature. aMigldy winds. 

That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 

TJnnumber’d branches waving in the blast, 

And all their leaves fast flutt’ring, all at once. 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of ncighb’riiig fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 
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ciont worker in wliatovor sphere of usofuluoss it is his function to labour 
with tho hands or brain. 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

. Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds. 

But animated nalui'e sweeter still, 

To soothe and satisfy the human oar. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night: nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice-finger'd Art must emulate in vain. 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated. circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and evbi the boding owl, 

That hails tho rising moon, have charms for me. 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 

And only there, please highly for tlioir sake .” — The Task, B, I. 

Cowper, we sec, preserve*! a hoaltlo^ appreciation of nature, in spite of the 
unhappy theological views wliicli added to the bitterness of his existence. In 
this respect he docs not fall short even of Southey, wliose theology was of a 
raucli more* cheerful kind, and ^vho, in some verses >vrittGn on a Sunday morn- 
ing in 1795, thus beautifully expresses his feelings : — 

Go thou and seek the House of Prayer ! 

T to the w'oodlands wend, and there 
In lovely Nature sec the God of Love. 

The swelling organ’s peal 
Wakes not my soul to zeal, 

Like the wild music of the w'ind-swcj>t grove. 

The gorgeous altar and the mystic vest 
Bouse not such ardour in my brenst 
As where the noon-tide beam 
Flash’d from the broken stream, 

Quick vibrates on tlio dazzled sight ; 

Or whore the cloud-suspondod rain 
Sweeps in shadows o’er the plain ; 

Or when reclining on the clift's huge height 
I maj‘k the hilloAvs burst in silver light. 

Go thou and seek the House of Prayer ! 

1 to the w'oodlands shall repair, 

Feed with all Nature’s charms mine eyes, 

And hear all Nature's melodies; 

The primrose hank shall there dispense 
Faint fragrance to the awaken'd sense ; 

The ’morning beams that life and joy impart. 

Shall with their influence warm my heart. 

And the full tear that down my cheek will steal, 

Shall speak the iirayor of praise 1 feel ! 

Go thou and seek the House of Prayer ! 

1 to tho woodlands bend my way 
And meet Bcligiou there ! 

She needs not haunt the high-tircli’d dome to pray 
Where storied windows dim tho doubtful day : 

With Liberty she loves to rove 

Wide o'er the heathy hill or cowslip 'cl dale. 
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According to the Shorter’ Catechism of the Church of Scotland, 


Or seek the shelter of the erahowering grove, 

Or with the streamlet wind along the vale. 

Sweet are these scones to her ; and when the night 
Pours in the north her . silver streams of light. 

She WOOS Ueflection in the silent gloom 
And ponders on the world to come.” 

Southci/s Poemsy 1801 ; vol. i., p. 48. 


It would bo a great mistake to interpret this fine outpouring of sentiment as 
if it were a Directory of Sabbath-obsorvance, to bo followed regularly either 
by the writer himself or by anybody else. It is merely an expression of the 
feelings of a young poet on a certain beautiful Sunday morning ; and as to the 
general question, it indicates only that he saw nothing sinful in an occasional 
ramble in the country on the Lord’s Day, but on the contrary experienced warm 
religious emotions while thus enjoying the beauties of nature. 

§§ Sec some excellent remarks l)y Air Henry Glassford Hell on the pleasures de- 
rived from NATURAL sci^NKRY and WORKS OF ART, in liis Address to the Mem- 
bers of the Glasgow Athenannn, Nov. 11, 1851, included in the volume before 
referred to: also Graiiamc's Sabbath and Sabbath-lValks. 

Beattie makes it our j^ositivc duty to enjoy the beauties of nature : - — 


“ O, how canst thou rc iounce tlic boundless store 
Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields ! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore. 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All tliat the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even. 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to he forgiven 1” 

The Minstrel y B. i., st. 0. 


Listen also to Wordsworth : — 


“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so iniiiress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty tiioughts, that neitlier evil tongues. 

Hash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith thfit all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee, in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain winds he free 
To blow against thee ; and, in after years. 

When th(!se wild ecstasies shall he matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory Imj as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh ! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me. 

And these my exhortations !” 

Lines written near Tintern Ahhey. 


Bacon, in his Essay of Gardens, says : — God Ahnighty first planted a gar- 
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Q. 60, the Foui'th CoTnm*an Jment requires every Christian to sanctify 
the Sahhath “ by a holy resting all that day, even from such worldly 
employments andf recixatiom as are lawful on other days, and spending 
the whole time in the public and private exorcises of &od's worship, 
except so much as is to be taken up in the works of necessity and 
mercy/’ But 1 have studied the Commandment for many years with- 
out finding in it a syllable that prohibits recreations ; nor have I 
succeeded better in ti’ying to discover in it an injunction of the public 
and private exorcises of God’s worship, as either the whole or any part 
of the duties of the day : on the contrary, 1 have boon forced to the 
conclusion, that since the very purpose of the law (as expressed in 
Exodus xxiii. 12) was the periodical refreshment of the labourer, and 
since “ worldly recreations” aro highly conducive to that end, the 
Fourth Commandment, if it enjoins aught beyond the mere restAvhich 
it specifies^ actually enjoins by implication those very recreations which 
wo are told in tho name of God that it forbids ! That it enjoins 
also, by implication, more generous feeding than on other days, when 
the labourer cannot so well digest and assimilate his food, and ex- 
pends more hodily substance than he gains, the Jews themselves, as 
we shall presently see, have always believed; and there is equal 
reason to think, that if siifliciont sleep bo unattainable during tho ac- 
tive portion of the week, a more than usual amount of it should be 
taken on the Sabbath. Bathing^ also, which is a most excellent means 
of refreshment, may bo regarded as another of the duties enjoined by 
implication in tho t^urth Commandineiit. 

“ Tlio JeAvish lawgiver,” says an able writer, “ was not an ascetic ; 
nor Avas asceticism the character generally of ancient Avorsliip. Moses 
instituted numerous feslivals, but not a single fast Fasts Avero all 
of Rabbinical origin. In common Avitli the eastern nations, the Jews 
ol>scrv(id a mouiming festival at tho autumnal equinox, which Avith 
them Avas licld on the tenth day of tho seA’^enth month. This day Avas 
to be a Sabbath on Avlucb they aa^ovo ‘ to afflict’ their souls, and oiler 
sacrifices of atonement — ^tbe only instance of the Avord Sabbath being 
connected Avitb sorroAV ; and it Avas to bo a tenth not a seventh day that 
Avas to bo so observed. 

“ The most solemn festival of the Jews Avas that of the Passover, 
but it Avas called a feast, not a fast ; and as a feast, or social festival, 
they wci-c taught to observe it. They Avore told to kill and roast a 
lamb, the whole of which Avas to be eaten before the next morning ; 
and they AVore to eat it Avith unleavened bread and bitter herbs, not 
because more unpalatable than other food, but as a memorial of tho 

den ; and, indeed, it is the jAurest of human pleasures ; it is the greatest re- 
freshment to the spirits of man ; without which building and palaces arc but 
gross haudyworks ; and a man shall ever see, tliat when ages grow to civility 
and elegancy, men come to build stately, sooner than to garden finely ; as if 
gardening were the greater perfection.” 

I have repeatedly witnessed with delight tho croAvds of happy people who 
enjoy the beauties of Hampton Court gardens and works of art on Sundjiys. 
The nation is iiidehtcd to Joseph Hume for this means of recreation ; and it is 
much to be desired that Botanic Gardens, Museums, and Galleries of Art, should 
bo generally throAvn open on Sunday afternoons for the refreshment and im- 
provement of the people. Arrangements might easily be made for preventing 
undue confinement of the attendants on this’ account. 
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li.'iste of thoir departure from Egypt. The general character of the 
Mosaic festivals may ho inferred from the frequent mention of the 
word rejoicing in connection with them ; and Avhat was understood hy 
‘ rejoicing’ docs not admit of question. It was not confined to psalm- 
singing. There is nothing equivocal about the following injunctions 
relating to the feast of weeks, and to the case of those who, on ac-. 
count of distance from the Tabernacle, could not bring with. them to 
the feast contributions in kind, but had to convert them into - money. 

‘ And thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever thy soul lustoth 
after ; for oxon, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink, or for 
whatsoever thy soul desireth : and thou shalt eat there before tho 
Lord thy Ciod, and thou shalt rejoice, thou, and thine household.’* 

“ The seven days’ feast of Tabernacles, the great harvest-home 
festival of tho Jews, during which they dwelt in tents — a feast which 
is said to have resembled tho yet more ancient Bacchanalian festivals, 
before they became corrupted into drunken orgies — was one of ‘ re- 
joicing’ in a similar sense. Rejoicing, with tho ancient Israelites, was 
not that ‘ rejoicing in spirit’ to which our evangelical clergy would 
confine the services of religion ; but was connected with solid food or 
other ‘ good things.’ Wherever tho altar might bo erected in tho 
promised land, it was not merely for expiatory ssicrificcs for sin, but 
— ‘ Thou shalt oflbr poaco-olTerings, and shalt eat there, and rejoice be- 
fore tho Lord thy God.’f 

“ Many persons will be slow to believe that holiness was ever- con- 
nected with eating and drinking and making merry j but thoi*e can 
bo no mistake on tho subjoct.+ Nchemiah gives the following pre- 
cise instructions for the observance of a day of national thanksgiving ; 
one which he required to be kept, in an especial and emphatic sense, 

‘ holy unto tho Lord :’ — ‘ Go your way : cat the fat, and drink tho 
sweet, and send portions unto them for whom nothing is prepared : 
for this day is /to/y unto our liord : neither be ye sori’y, for the joy of 
the Lord is your strength. . . And all the people Avent thoir Avay 

to eat, and to drink, and to send portions, and to make f/reat mirth, be- 
cause they had understood the woi’ds that wore declared unto thcm.’§ 

“ That tho religious festivals of the Joavs Avoro not ascetic., but joy- 
ous in a hona fide sense, is further demonstrated by tho fact that they 
were occasions for danciwj. When David brought the ark from tho 
house of Obed-edom, the Gittite, ho not only sacrificed ‘ oxen and 
fallings,’ but ‘ danced before the Lord Avith all his might.’ Tim ark 
was brought into the City of David Avith ‘ shouting ami the sound of 
tho trumpet,’ the king himself setting tho e-xample of ‘ leaping and 
dancing before the Lord.’ || This Avas not a now or an exceptional 
custom, although David’s Avifo, Michal, appears to have been scan- 
.dalized by seeing her husband so forgetful of his royal dignity as to 
dance ‘ uncovered,’ girded only Avith ‘ a linen ephod;’ for avo find at 
an eai-lier period, that the passage of the Red Sea and ovorthroAv of 
the Philistines Avere in like manner celebrated with singing and 
dancing. ‘ And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a 

* “ Beut. xiv. 26.” t "Deut. xxvii. 7.” 

t In Not© R., I shall consider the meaning of the phrase “ keep holy” in tho 
Fourth Commandment. 

§ “ Neh. viii. 10, 12.” ' j| » 2 Sam. vi. 16.” 
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tiinbrol in lic3r hand ; and all tho women wont out after lier with tim- 
brels and with dances. And Miriam answered them : Sing ye to tho 
Lord, for he hath triumplied gloriously : the horso cand his rider hath 
ho thrown into the soa.’^^ 

“ Subsequently we read of tho people danciiu/ round the image of the 
golden calf, at the sight of which tho angor of Moses was kindled, not 
because of tlio dancing, but of tho idol which led to it ; — of Jephfcha's 
daughter going out to meet her father iwith timbrels and with dances 
— and of the women welcoming the return of Saul from tho slaughter 
of tho Philistines ‘ with singing and dancing.^ The Psalmist says — 
* Praiso tho Lord with the sound of the trumpet ; praise him with 
the psaltery and harp : praise him with the timbrel and dance.^^ 

“ Many pious persons consider dancing at any time an irreligious 
custom, but this is evidently not tho doctrine of the Bible. Not only 
is dancing noAvhore condeiiined in the Scrii)tures, — while the ^ solemn 
meetings’ of tho ILibbinical ‘ New-moonsand Sabbaths’ are denounced 
by Isaiah as an iniquity and an abomination, J but dancing is spoken 
of by Jeremiah as one of the national customs of tho Jews to be re- 
stored when they return to their own land ; for ^ Then shall the vir- 
gin rojoico in tho dance^ both young luon and old together ; for I will 
turn their mourning into joy, and will comfort them, and make them 
rejoice from their sorrow. ’§ 

Nothing is said in tho Pentateuch of tho ^ Sabbath-day’s journey,’ 
to which allusion is mad(3 in tho New Testament ; but tho Ilabbini- 
cal tradition Avas, that a journey on tho Sabbath-day Aras limited to 
a distance of 2000 cubits (about an English mile) from the Avails of 
a city. It Avas held to he lawful to A\^alk any number of miles within 
the city; and modern Joavs entertain this opinion. Of the spirit, 
hoAvovor, of the original institution in regard to travelling there can 
bo no doubt. The iSabhath Avas to be a day of rest, not of labour : 
Avhetlier in tho city or without the city, Avlielhcr in journeying or re- 
maining in-doors, nothing Avas to be undertaken that Avould fatigue a 
mail or boast, and that could therefore be called ‘ AA-ork.’ 

Putting all these facts together, avo may form a very distinct no- 
tion of the nature of Sabbath-day ohscrA^ances among tho ancient Is- 
raelites. The loading object Avas not religion, in our sense of tbo 
term, but relaxation. Religion, hoAvcver, avus no doubt so far coii- 
iiGctod with it that tho jieoplo attended on tlio Sabbath-day, Avhouever 
they could conveniently do so, ^ the morning and evening sacrifices.’ 
The interval betAveen them, avo may b^ morally certain, was devoted, 
at tho pleasure of individuals, to tlie misccllaiioous objects of rational 
recreation : — visits to friends ; i^leasant Avalks ; social pastime, tho 
song, and the danco.H 

It is a fair presumption that, after a time, tho day Avas devoted 

* Exodus XV. 20.” t Psalm cl. 3/'’ 

t « Isaiah i. 13.” § “Jeremiah xxxi. 13.” 

11 Among us,” says Michaelis, “ many people ma j^ from intolerable lan- 
guor, he tempted to work on Sunday, especially where vetinemeht in doctrine 
represents amusements and social meetings as profanations of that day. Jhit 
tliis could not bo the case by tho lilosaic regulation, acconling to which, the 
Sabbath Avas at the same time a day on which amusements and feasts were au- 
thorised.” — (^Cominentaries on the JJatoa of Moses , vol. iv., p. 46.) 

2 E 2 
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by many to other objects than those of either natural recreation or 
roligious worship. Among a rude and unlettered people, without 
mental resources, it could not have been an easy task to prevent ex- 
cesses of many kinds on a day of uninterrupted leisure, for 

^ Tlie devil finds some mischief still, 

For idle hands to do.* 

Abuses of the Sabbath, earriod to a groat Jieight, would load io 
an effort to restrain them, on tfie part of the better, disposed, Vico 
would be met with indignant rebuke hy priests and elders ; and in 
times of public calamity, when God was supposed to ho manifesting 
his wrath against the nation, there would bo the natural reaction of 
the lininan mind, of passing from one extreme to another ; indnlgonco 
would give place to penance, and tlio Sabbath of dissipation would 
become the Sabbath of superstition. 

The Sabbat li of superstition, the Sabbath of idolatry, tho )Sahbath 
which substitutes the idols of ceremonial observances for truthfulness 
of heart, ’the Sabbath which degrades God to tho level of a human 
moiifircli — some petty stickler for cliqnottc ; tho Sabbath of modern 
Puritanism ; was tho Rabbinical Sabbath of tbo days of Christ and 
bis apostles."’'^ 

^ Sabbaths : An Inquiry into the Origin of Septenary Institutions, ami the 
Authority for a Sabbatical Observance of the Modern Sunday. Kepriuted from 
the Westminster Review for Oct. 1850. Tiondon, 1850. Pi>, 30-34. 

Dr M‘Crie says of the ancient Jews — So far were they from converting the 
day thus redeemed from ordinary toil into a season of ascetic gloom, that in 
point of fact, if we may judge from the practice of their descendants, they de- 
voted it more than any other day to carnal ease and festive indulgence. The 
Sabbathine rules enjoin the sons of jVbraham to prepare for the feast, by lay- 
ing in a stock of provisions the day before ; and the costlier the viands and wine 
were, the more honour was done to the Sabbath. On that morning, they were 
allowed to repose in bed longer than usual. On rising, they were to dress 
themselves in their best attire, and, after finishing the services of the synagogue, 
to prepare themselves for social pleasure. Forgetting all woiddly cares, and 
avoiding all sadness of countenance, they wore literally to “ make glad and he 
merry the festal cup was to circulate freely, and the conversation to turn 
on topics of a light and amusing character. Alarriages were frequently cele- 
brated on Sabbath, and the evening was occasionally spent in music and dancing. 
Fsuch was the ^.Tudaical observance of the iiabbath,^ sanctioned by the most 
solemn rules of the Jewish rabbis, and practised in many places to the xirescnt 
day .” — {Memoirs of Sir Andrew A^netVy p. 194 ; where Buxtorf s Sijnagoga 
Judaica^ cap. xv. is referred to.) Dr M‘Crie seems to think that these “ solemn 
rules” of the Jewish rabbis are at variance with the law of Moses ; but this, it 
is evident, is not at all the case. 

Dean Milmaii, in his Jlistory of .the Jews (Murray’s Family Dibrary), 
speaking of the period subsequent to the Captivity, says : — In later times, 
as well as a day of grateful recollection, the Sabbath became one of public in- 
struction in the principles of the law, and of social equality among all classes. 
Hich and poor, young and old, master and slave, met before the gate of the city, 
and indulged in innocent mirth, or in the pleasures of friendly intercourse. — 
(Vol. i., p. 113.) He elsewhere observes-—-^* It i.s most likely that from this 
time (the date of the completion of the canon of tlie Old Testament) the Jews 
began to establish synagogues, or places of public worship and instruction, for 
the use of which copies of the sacred writings were multiplied. — (V^ol. ii., 
p. 25.) 

Tnghtfoot, in his Kxercitations upon St Luke (ch. xiv., v. ]), says — Tlio 
• Jews’ tables were generally bettor spread on the Sabbath-day than on any 
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TJio learned and pliilosopliical Micliaelis, than whom perhaps no 
man ever understood more thoroughly the spirit of the Mosaic Law, 
expresses himself in the following terms : — “ That man,” says he, can 
have no enjoyment of life, who is obliged to toil perpetually, and in 
the same irksome uniformity of employment. Yet every man ought 
to have some enjoyment of life, were it only for a single day of recre- 
ation occasionally : wlieroforo else is he in the world ? If he never 
tastes the pleasures of life, ho soon dwindles into wrinkled insigniti- 
canco. Nor is it merely rest from his daily toil that ho ought in jus- 
tice to enjoy on such occasions ; but ho should have it in his power to 
sport away the time in social enjoyment, in feasting, dancing, or 
wliatevor else is most agreeable to his taste, if not contrary to good 
morals. liy this variety of pleasure, the mind is roused from its usual 
dull uniformity, enlivened and restored ; tlie powers of the body are 
renovated ; and it becomes more supple, and fitted for greater cx- 

others ; and that, as thoy themselves reckoned, upon the account of religion 
and piety /' — {Worksy Pitman’s ed., vol. xii., p. 142. See also xi., 187.) This 
famous scholar, who was a member of the Westininsier xVsscmbly, O 2 >poses strenu- 
ously the notion that recreation is lawful on the Sabbath. Here is the way 
in which he tries to maintain his jjuritanical ^josition : — ‘ Oh ! then 1 cele- 
brate the Sabbath (saith the Sabbath- breaker) ; for 1 do no work, butjilay and 
recreate, and drink, and sit still, and do no work at all/ Friend, dost thou 
think God ever established idleness and folly by a law ? that he hallowed the 
Sabbath-day to he a playing, fooling, sporting day? But, Christian, how 
rcadcst thou, as a Chvistiaii ? * 'fhe seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 

thy God;’ not a Sabbath for thy liist and laziness. And ‘ in it thou shalt do 
no manner of work’ of thine own, but the work of the Lord thy God. And the 
rest, that he hath commanded, is not for idleness, but for piety towards God ; 
for which end he gave all tiie laws of the first table, — namely, to leave com- 
munion with the world and worldly things that day, and to have it with God ; 
us in Isaiah Iviii. 13, 14, ‘ If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from 
doing tliy will on my holy days, and call the Sabbath a doliglit/ " — (vii., 380.) 

The passage in Isaiah, of which a imrtioii is here quoted, is thought by many 
besides Lighlfoot to mean that the Sabhatli should be s^jent iii \vorshj2> and 
religious meditation. But jiobody who r(?ads it with reference to the law oj 
^foiiesy instead of to modern iiotiojis of the Puritans, can iiitor^mot it in such a 
niannor. Abstinence from work was all that the IMosaic law required ; and by 
not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine owm 2 )leasiiro,'’ on the Sabbath- 
day, an Israelite could understand simi>ly not indulging ihy desire to work on 
tile holy day.” The next clause, “ nor speak iug words” (for “ thine own” is 
avowedly an intciqiolation by the translators), aii^iears to signify, “ nor sj)eak- 
ing words of retnning / . c. “ without a word of rebellious complaint about the 
hardship) of obedience to my law, in ojjposition to thine own desire to labour 
on my holy day.” (See Amos, viii. o.) ^ujiposing, however, the authorised 
version, “ nor speaking thine own words,’’ to be correct — what kind of words 
must we understand to be signified? Clearly, such as were contrary, not to the 
Fourth Commandment, which had reference to theds alone, but to the laws 
which regulated speech among the Israelites ; each was to be doubly careful on 
the Sabbath not to utter tliose imjiious, sjjitcful, or lying words which the. 
law 2 >rohibited on every day, but which were jieculiarly uiisuitablc to a di- 
vinely-ap 2 >ointed season of festive enjoymeut. 

Finally, when iiiter 2 »reting the Book of Isaiah, or the similar jiroductioiis 
of other Hebrew pro]ihets, let us not forget, that these are not the statute- 
law of Israel^ to be literally interjjreted as such ; but collections of Oriental 
poetry^ which Ave shall greatly misunderstand if avc bring to the study of them 
the dry critical sjiirit in which the very j^rosaic Acts of the British Parlia- 
ment are fitly scanned in this Avestern oxlremitv of ICurojie. 
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ortion. In sliort, tlie conuiion man throws oiV the slave, the porter, 
the hind, the tailor ; and the man of learning the dull pedant. 
Aiigetur turn et coitus libido ; quod mrihus corporisqne mentisque pro^ 
genici futurcG mnltum confcrrc solct. Physicians, who ought certainly 
to be consulted on many points of legislative policy, will give the 
reader more ample satisfaction on this subject ; which, indeed, is 
handled in several medical books, commonly to bo met with. — It were 
cruel to deprive even the slave of a share in such enjoyments, for they 
are, as it Avere, a rocompenso for the luirdshii)s of his life ; and every 
man who lives, manifestly has a right to partake in them : and it were 
no less foolish than cruel ; for his health, vivacity, and bodily vigour 
Avill sillier in consequence of such privations. It is therefore prudent 
to allow him seasons of recreation : although selfish and tyrannical 
masters, Avho only look to immediate advantages, are, from their ig- 
norauce of human nature, and the effects of unceasing labour, some- 
times inclined to be of a different opinion."' 

Passing from the Jewish to the Christian Sabbath, ho proceeds: — 
“ There arises then a moral and jiolitical question, ‘ Can iho day of 
divine Avorship be aptly united Avith the day of rest and enjoyment V 
For my oAvn part, I think it may; provided only, Ave do not include 
all manner of vicious excesses under the term enjoyment : and, in fact, 
the question has becu already thus unanimously decided many thousand 
years ago, by almost all the nations on the face of the earth ; however 
much many gloomy moralists of these later times may have condemned 
entertainments, dancing, playing, and oven al'teyiooii companies and 
. visits, as profanations of Sunday, and zealously, although much too 
late, endeavoured to prevent them. To set apart tAvo days of every 
Aveek for holidays, as Mr You Justi once proposed, Avould leave too 
little time for necessary labours, and Avuuld, in fact, be reviving, 
under the sanction of the magistrate, blue Monday^ or St Crispcii's 
holiday, the abolition of which gave so much trouble to legislative 
authority, cA^en to the Diet of llatisbou itself, Avbich only notices the 
most flagrant evils. It cannot be here objected that amusements are 
apt to degciicrale into immoral practices, rcpugiiaiit to the sanctity of 
the Sabbath — dancing, fur instance, into intrigues — else must Ave also 
abolish going to church itself, in regard to which, neither sex can 
pretend to bo ahvays actuated by spiritual considerations alone. It 
Avorc rather to be hoped that amusements Avoiild keep Avithiii the 
bounds of morality and virtue by being placed in tlio train of religion ; 
and it should rather bo an object of enquiry, Whether they might not 
be still more closely connected Avith religion, and thus many excesses 
bo prcA’^onted. 

At any rate, it is contrary to that desire of variety Avhicli is im- 
j)lanted in human nature, to appropriate a whole day every Aveck to 
devotion alone.*^^ The apiflication of tlio mind for so long a time to 
one object, and an object too Avhich does not alfoct the senses, is nothing 
less than labour of the hardest and most fatiguing hind; and devotion of 

See the opinions of IForslcy, Dr Vicesimus Knox, and Jiisliop Portcus, 

■ ante, pp. 120, 121, 336 ; and as to the practice of the early Protestants in JBng- 
laiid and Scotland, pp. 295, 298, ct seq. In the Rambler, No. 30, Miss Talbot 
contrasts the cheerful with the puritanical mode of Sabbath-observance ; as 
• docs also Mrs IJeccbcr Stowe in her Four Ways of Spending the Sabbath, 
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this nature will generally lose in intensity, tenderness, and uncon- 
strained sponkaneous ardour, what it gains in duration. On this ac- 
count also, therefore, it is expedient to divide the Sabbath between 
religious duties and lawful enjoyments; because one day will thus 
servo for what would otherwise require two, and more time for labour 
thus be gained to the community.”*^* 

Michaelis goes on to shew that the only thing prohibited by the 
Mosaic precept is servile worh^ or hnsiness. We find in the Pentateuch 
no definition of the words so translated : but two examples — the ga- 
thering of maima and of sticksf — illustrate to us the meaning of 
l)hrases Avith which the ancient Israelites Avere too familiar to need an 
explanation. Of mental labour adds Michaelis, “ Moses, in his 
Sabbatical statutes, mentions not a Avord ; nor Avas it necessary, con- 
sidering the circumstances and occupations of his people.” J • As, hoAv- 
evor, the brain, equally Avith the bones and muscles, has need of re- 
pose and recreation in order to recruit its substance and strength, the 
law of the Sabbath Avas plainly quite as applicable to it as to them. 

Avliich, in ancient times, as in our gaaii, Avas regarded as by 
no means a servile eiiHAloyment, is Avith good reason held by Michaelis 
to bo beyond the true scope of the Fourth Commandment, although 
upon this subject some of the later Jews took iq) a diftcrent notion. 
Had the laAV been all along interpreted as it aa^s by the defenders 
of Jerusalem against the Syrians and Ptomans, assuredly the Gentilo 
neighbours Avith Avhom the Israelites Avero so frequently at Avar Avould 
have taken such advantage of their folly, that many disasters (of AAdiich 
Avo road nothing in the earlier JcAvish history) must have been expe- 
rienced in consequence of iL§ 

The JcAvish Sabbath, it Avill he I'cmenibcred, began at sunset on 
Friday evening. Tlonce, the feasts Avhich AA^cre eaten upon the holy 
day could he cooked just before its commencement ; and after its close 
there still romainod time enough for preparing the evening meal.|j 
A modern Avriter on the Sabbath is so bold as to atlirm that it ‘‘is 
aivfalUf violated by visitixo, fj3Astix«, travelling, Avorldly amiise- 
lucnts,” &c.^j Now it happens to be recorded that in ancient Jerusa- 
lem a leading inemhcr of the strictest sect of JcAvish professors thought 
it no sin to make a feast on the Sabbath, and inAutc Jesus to pai'tako 
of it ; and, inoreov-cr, that Jesus Avithout scruple complied Avith the in- 
vitation. We must theroforo hold that in the opinion of the Avriter 
just quoted, Avho cannot ho supposed to have been igiiovairt of tho 14th 
chapter of St ljuke’s Gospel, our Lord on this occasion sanctioned by 
his oxamplo an “ aAvful violation” of tlio laAV of God If this im- 
pious idoii 1)0 rejected, thou assuredly, oseii on tho supposition that 
tho Fourth Commandment is of universal and perpetual obligation, 
we ^jj^ay indulge ourselves Avithout ofibuce in visiting and feasthig on 

^ Oommentarios on tho Laws of Mosos, vol. iii., pp. 152-155. 

,t Kxod. xyi. 22- 30 Numb. xv. 32. J Michaelis, p. 1G3. 

§ Op. cit,, pp. 170-isi. II Oi). cit., p 104. 

Jhick’s Theological Dictionary, edited by Dr lloiidorson ; art. Sabbath,’ 
Perhaps, after all, the charitable notion is admissible, that the New 'Testa- 
ment was but partially known to the writer ; for he seems to be as little ac- 
quainted with tho 14th chapter of the Romans, and some other passages in tho 
writings of Paul about tlie observance of days, as with the 14th clinpter of Luke. 
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the Sabbath, provided wo so coiisistontjy follow the law of Mosos as 
to let the work of .cookery bo done on the previous day, which must 
bo made to close at suuset : for it is a mistake to suppose (as Dr 
Lorimer, for instance, does) that the Jews might lawfully cook on 
the Sabbath, and that therefore we may do so likewise** If the 
l^^urth Comniaudineiit binds us, cooking on the Sabbath, except in 
specially urgent cases, is altogether indefensible. 

When Princij)al Leo was examined twenty years ago before Sir 

' Andrew Agnew’s Committee, he was asked whether the picture of the 
Covenanters, which Sir Walter Scott has given in Old Mortality^ was 
correct ; and to this iiuestiou he replied in the negati ve. Concerning 
the Puritanical Sabbath (of which some particulars have been adduced, 
ante, pii, 149, 275, 310, 311), he said that there never was such 
gloom attending its observance in Scotland as that celebrated writer 
alleges. The Sabbath, though observed with the greatest reverence, 
was a day rather of sober and cheerful piety than of any painful re- 
straiiitJ’f De yitsiihns non est d isp aland nm : one inau’s moat is 
another man’s poison ; and what is a most mcdamdioly situation to one, 
may be as cheerful as possible to anotlier. Yet it does seem incredible 
that the worthy Principal would find it pleasant to bo cooped up every 
Sunday in a collar in one of the dark and fetid “ closes’^ of Edinburghj 
Avith no bettor recreation than a walk twice a day to ami from the 
High Church, aud the pleasure of listening to four long aiul not very 
cheering sermons. Even he, I suspect, would have thouglit it allow- 
able to vago” to the Castle-hill in quest of sunshine, fresh air, a 
pleasant talk with his friends, and a- sight of the Pcntland Hills; nor 
would he have very loudly censured such as contrive<l to elude tlio 
vigilance of tlic ‘‘ honest men” posted at the city gates to prevent the 
people’s “forthbreaking.” Nay, he might oven have tliought it ve- 
nial, in spite of the clerical prohibition, to follow the example of 
Jesus Clirist and the Pharisees, in strolling pleasantly among 

the corn-fields in the neighbourhood. . J3iit let the Sabbath of the 
Covoiianters be called dull or clieorful as you please — what state of 
morals existed in ►Scotland while it was observed in the manner we 
have seen ? On this point, Dr Lee expresses his belief that the time 
of the Covenanters was a period of (treat relif/ioiis lujht, and of cniJiAT 
STiiiCTNKss AXD ruuiTY OF MOUALs.”+ Poi* tliis persiiasioii the 

* So far as 1 am aware, there is no evidence that the Jews were rcquiretl, 
or actually did observe the 8abbath more strictly than is required of ail true 
Christians now. 'I’he proidiets, in speaking of ►Sabbath desctcratiun, do not liiid 
fault with acts connected with the preparation of food.” (They lind fault with 
working, and the work of cooking might be meant, as wtdl us any other kind of 
labour.) Our Jjord, who must have kept the Sabbath in the scriptural sense 
in which it was binding on every Jew, sanctioned the rubbing af ears oM^orii 
for food on the ►Sabbath,’- (only as an exceptional case, liowever, and perhaps to 
reprove the superstitious strictness which held such trivial acts to be “ work,’-) 

and attended entertainments, where there mast have been a, considerable 
•paratwn for the guestsJ*^ — (The Protestant or the PoiAsh Sabbath? p. OJ.) Were 
it not incredible that a L’ree Church Doctor can bo ignorant how tJie Jews 
avoided desecration in the cooking of their »Sabhath feasts, I should feel it un- 
avoidable to infer such ignorance on the part of l >r lioriincr from these con- 
cluding words. 

. \ Ueport of Ooininittec, p. 272, Q. 4114. J Keport, p. 271, (i. 4109. 
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only ground tluit appears in liis evidence, is a passage from Kirkton’s 
History of the Church of Scotland — one which the Sahhatarians are fond 
of quoting, and which they seem to think conclusive. This famous 
l)ass€ago is as follows : — ‘‘ At the King’s return (in 1660) every parish 
had a minister, every village had a school, every family almost had a 
hihle, yea, in most of the country, all the children of age could read 
the scriptures, and were provided of biblos, either by the parents or 
tlieir ministers. • . . 1 have lived many years in a parish where 

I never hoard an oath, and you might have rid many miles before 
you had heard any : also, you could not, for a great part of the country, 
have lodged in a family where the Lord was not worshipped by read- 
ing, singing, and public prayer. Nobody complained more of our 
church-government than our taverners, whose ordinary lamentation 
was, tholr trade was broke, people were become so sober.”^ 

Those sentences, it will perhaps occur to the reader, look very like 
an old mail’s eulegy of the good and glorious times when he was 
young, and his party in the ascendant ; and on this ground he 
naturally enougli ho pronounced a laudator temporis actij unworthy of 
implicit credit, Ilut waiving this consideration, let us see what tho 
passage,. interpreted without allowance, does really assort. 1. The 
people, it tells us, generally could read the Bibb?. (In that ago, to 
possess and read tho Bible was thought to ho a talisman, bringing the 
favour of God to its possessor ; and many have this notion still.) 2. 
In an unnamed parish (probably ilert()n),f the writer never heard an 
oath, and ho prcsnincd that nobody else could hear one within the 
space of many miles. 3. In a great part of the country, the families in 
whoso houses ho lodged, worshipped God on such occasions by read- 
ing, singing, and prayer ; and jirohahly did so when ho was absent. 
And, 4. Certain publicans complaiiied that they wore ruined by the 
sobriety of tlio people. Tlie last item, it will he ohsovvod, is tho only 
one relating to morah ; and the fact asserted goes no farther than to 
show, that if tho people got drunk it was not in the houses of the i)cr- 
sons (be tliey few or many, rural or urban) whom Kirktou styles our 
tavorners.” Yet, as it scorns, ui)on this slender foundation does Dr Lee 
ground his belief in great religious light, and great strictness and 
purity of morals, at the period in question ! If pseudo- Judaical Chris- 
tianity he “ religious light,” tho Covenanters certainly it ; if to 
know tho spirit of tho Gosped, and to act iu accordance with it, ho 
religious light,” assuredly tliey had it not. As to the great strictness 
and purity of the morals of the people when under the influence of 
the steruo'st ruritauisin, 1 adduce the following testimony. 

Among tho reasons assigned by the General Assembly in 1642 for 
a puhli(? fast: then appointed to ho kept, are gross ignorance and all 
Seri ol wickedness among tho greater part ; security, more formality, 
and uufruitfuhiess among tho best ; and iinthankfuliiess in all.” J That 

^ Ivirkton, pp. 61, G^) ; quoted Q,. 4094. This writer was a Oovonaiiting cler- 
gyman, who, alter ofliciating a considerable lime at Merton, in llerwiekshire, 
became in 1689 minister of the Tulbooth Church in Kdinburgh. 

t Dr licc says he has grounds for believing that Ivirkton *s description is 
chiefly applleablo to the south and west of Scotland, with which the writer 
was best acquainted.” Merton adjoins tJie parish of .Melrose, of which anon, 

J Acts of the Clenoral Assembly,, 72. 
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iliis doscriptioii is not itself more formality” or puritanical cant, will 
soon bo sufliciently evident. 

When Cromwell invaded Scotland, he expected to find the beha- 
viour of “ Clod’s people” suitable to the high character they assumed : 
Avliat he did find, is sorrowfully recorded in his letter to tlio Lord 
.President of the Council of State, dated Edinburgh, 25th >Soi)tcmbor 
1650. I thought,” says ho, “ 1 should have found in Scotland a 
conscientious people, and a barren country : about Edinburgh it is as 
fertile for corn as any part of l^ugland ; hut the people genemllp {jire 
&*(>] piven to the most impudent lying^ and frequent swoarintj, as is incre-- 
dible to be bclieved.^^'^ 

In the Diary of John NlcoU^ a AV'riter to the Signet, printed for 
the Bannatyno Chib,f -and extending from 1650 to 1667, many 
plain symptoms of a deep and general corruption of morals are re- 
corded. On 23d January 1650, a man was found guilty of perjury 
by the Lords of Session, and another was scourged through the town 
for bigamy. J On the 30th of the same month, lour fVils Avitnessis 
AVer broght to the Trone, qnliairof tAva had tliair oaris naillit to the 
Troiie, AAdth aiic paper upon ather of thair hoidis, testifoying thair 
ofiencis. Utlier tAva of thanio aaxi* bund to the Trone, Avitli ivie paper 
on ilk-ane of thair heidis, dcclalraud thair faUis.”§ x\ Avcck aftcr- 
Avards, an inhabitant of Leitli Avas piinislied at the Trone of Edin- 
burgh by luiAung ‘‘ his tong riii throw Avith ano hot yrno or hoitkii],” 
for making up a false title to the property of a deconsod person, “ to 
dofraud the iicerest of kin and rygliteons air.”|| On the 17th of llio 
following month it is recorded — Mnvh falset and schcHiny (falsehood 
and cheating) at this tyme weh daylie uetectit by the Lordis of Ses- 
siouu : fur the quhilk tiiaiu aves bay'lje lianyinq^ sliuryinff, nailliny of 
laityis^ and bindiny of pepiU to the Tronc^ and booriny of tonnyes ; so that 
it was anc fatall yeir for fals aotaris and witnessis, as dayeie EXPEUt- 
EXiVE BJJ) AVJTXES. Aud ifs for adulterie^ fornicalioan, incest, hiyamie, 
and ather v.ndeanncs and filthynes, it did xeviu abouxd moiu noh at 
TUTS TYME.”^[ So liccutious Avero the.citizens, that an ecclesiasti- 
cal laAV Avas enacted “ that no As^oman soiild vent or rin Avync or aill in 
tavernis of Edinbin’gh, hot allanerlio (only) ser\'aiidis and hoyes.”'^"’^ 
Ill May folloAving, a man and a coav Avere burnt on the Castlchill for 
an unmcntionalde crime. ff On 1 2th June, “ William Blair, messor, 
Aves hangit at the mercat crocc of Edinburgh for sindric falsottis com- 
inittit be bim in his cairmg.”JJ In September, Avhen Cromwcdl had 
iuA^aded Scotland, ‘‘ siiulrie fastis ami liiimiliatiounis Aver appoynled 
throAV the kiagdome for averting Oodis Avraitli ; hot the Lord avos not 
yit iiitreatcd, hot seemed to liydc his face from his popill, and trmlie 
the Lord haul fast cans, for all oar fastis tver hot formalitcis, and the Lordis 
word haul not force, poioer, nor strenyth of conversionn and repentance 
among this pepill, till his Avraith and liott displesour Aver poAvi-ed out, 
turning tlio wisdome of the wyso into folio, and the strenth of the 
strong men into Avaiknes.”§§ Among the causes assigned by the Geno- 

* Carlyle's Cromwell, vol. ii., p. 72. t Edinburgh, 1836. 

t Pp. 1, 2. § P. 2. II V. 2. Pp. 3, 4, 

P. 5. tt P. 15. XX P. 15. §§ P. 34. 
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ral Assembly for a solemn fast which was kept ** throw the haill 
kirkis of Scotland” in 1653, wo find tho following item, which shews 
that matters had not at all mended since 1642 : — “ The grouih of sin 
of all soMis, particularlie prgde, uncleaums, cojitempt of ordinances, op- 
pressioun, violence, fraudallent dealing, and that, under the rod, the maist 
pmrt of tike pepill growing wors and wars, and revolting inoir and moir.”* 
Ill 1G56, the l)iarist complains bitterly of tho adulteration of wine and 
alo, tho deficient weight of loaves, and false weights and measures, 
among tho tvadesmou of Edinburgh ; and the injustice of tax-gatherers, 
who cxtoi*tod from tho poor, and let the rich and powerful escape.f The 
praises, moreover, which the impartiality of Cromwell’s English judges 
in hjdiiihurgh extorts from the loyalist Nicoll, arc in a strain which 
shows how 1 ‘aro a thing justice had lately boon in godly Scotland.^ 
Lastly, let it jiot be forgotten that at no period Avas tho burning of 
witches more vigorously carried on than during the sway of the 
(covenanting clergy ; and that nothing could be more unfavourable 
to the prevalence of a Christian spirit than tho superstitious dread 
and hatred with which the victims Avero regarded, and familiarity Avith 
the spectacle of their conflagration. For men are “ savaged” by fea,r, 

* P. 107. t P. 189. 

I i>y these judges, ‘‘justice avcs luinlstrnt summarlie to all puirtcis complcn- 
and, without partialitie or favour : their ccirUtges and xvaifin in that behalf con-. 
divmfynituj our is heir in Scotland ; as wes allcdgit bo many, quho, bailing ac- 
tiounes and coinplayntes gcviii in befoir tharnc, returned fra thanie with great 
contentment,” — (i\ 66.) In 1653, they put a stop to tlio monstrous practice of 
private solicitation by suitors and their advocates and attorneys. — (P. 116.) 

Kicoll records also that on 17th February 1650 an Act of t)ie Commission of 
the General As.seinbly, prohibiting promiscuous dancing, was read in all the 
churches of Edinburgh (p. 3) ; that previously to tlie battle of Dunbar the clergy 

wor not deficient to encuriigc tiie pe])ill, pt'ornessini/^ in Godis name, a victorie 
over these erronyous and blasphemous ptairteis in Thtylandy quha, agancs the Cove- 
nant and Solenipne League, did unjustlie porsew this natioun” (p, 19) ; that 
Cromwell severely punished his soldiers whon they plundered or otherwise 
harmed the citizens of Ediiihurgh, as well as for drunkenness and immorality 
(P2). 33, 62, 66, 69) ; that the downfall of the monarchy was prognosticated by 
“ sindric uiiko apparitiounes,” which are specified (pp. 77, 87) j that when the 
“ old auncleiit castell and strenth of Llakiies wes blawn up with a powder 
trayiio” on 3d April 1652, by order of the English Commissitonei’s, “it was re- 
port it that the devill was vesiblie seen uponc the wallis of it at its upblowing’’ 
(p. 92) ; and tliat in February of the same 3^ear, a warlock was at his own re- 
quest “ brint for witchcraft,” being desirous “ that justice he execute aganes 
him for saiftie of his saull'^ (p. 106.) The description of the preaching hy 
Oromweirs offtcevs also deserves to be quoted : — “ General Lambert hailiing 
urgit the loun of Edinburgh's commoun Counsell to appropriat to him the Eist 
Ivirk of Edinburgh, being the speciall Kirk and best in the toun, for his exer- 
cise at serniound, the samiii wes randerit to him for that use 5 quhairiu thair 
wes dyveris and sindvie sermoundis preached, nlsweill by captanes and lievtc- 
nantis and trouperis of his airniy, as by ordiner pastouris and Eiiglische mini- 
steris; (pihilkis ca^itancs, coiumanderis, and ti’oupevis, quheii they enterit the 
pulpittes, did not observe our Scottis formes, hot qulien tbai ascendit, they 
entorit the pulpites with tliair swordis Imng at lhair sydos, and sum carcying 
pistollis up witli thaine^ ajid eftir thair entry, layd asyde williin the pulpittes 
thair sw'ordis till tbai endit tliair sennoumlis. It wes thocht that these men w'ai* 
woill giftit, yit wer not ordourlic callit, according to the discipline observit 
within this Kingdoiue of {Scotland." — (Fp. 68, 69.) 
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us well as by woo and oxhibitioiis of cruelty have a natural 
teiulency to foster cruelty in tlio beholders, f 

At Perth and Aberdeen the state of morals seems to have been little 
better than at Edinburgh^ as the Records of the kirk-sossions shew.J 
3'jlsewhero, too, the same appears to have been the case. Thus, in the 
iStatistical Account of Melrose by tlio Rev. Greorge Tliomson, minister 
of that parish, wo read as follows in reference to the parochial regis- 
ter of the 17th century ; — “ The number of persons who appear by the 
list of penitents to have hicurred church censure in that ago is in- 
credible , — -far exccedhuj the avemye of the present datj^ tvhen the popula- 
tion is nearli/ trebled. How is this to bo accounted for and reconciled 
with the zeal and piety of our foi-efathcrs, unless by supposing that 
the ago in general Wiis greatly less enlightened and less moral than 
the j)rosent ? It is mokk kasy to fiout ano mm fok Gtod, than 

TO LEAD A WEIiL-KKOULATED LIFE IN OIJEMENCE TO IIlS LAW.”§ 

Add to this the testimony of Hugh Binning*, who in the middle of 
tlic same century was minister of ftovan, and Professor of Pliilosophy 
in the University of Glasgow ; and who has left a high re];)utation for 
genius, moderation, aiid eloquence. || What,” says ho, is now the 
groat blot of our visible church ? Hero it is : the most part are not 
God^s children, hut called so ; and it is the greater blot that they are 
called so, and are not.” Again : “ Set aside pour public service^ and 
professions, and is U^re anp thinp behind in pour conversation, but drunk- 
enness, Ipinp, sivcarimj, contenlion, cnep, deceit, wralh, covetousness, and 
such like Mr Onne adds : “ If IVincipnl Baillio’s words have any 
moaning, not more than one in ^ fortp tf the members of his church pave 
pood evidence cf p race and repenerutionj'^'^^ ' Tlicsc testimonies shew that 

* See the description of a pestilence in Thomson’s Smniner, v. 1081 ; and 
the account by Thucydides of the great plague at Atlieus, quoted in Arch- 
bishop Whatoly’s Charge on the IHght Use of National Atllictions, p. 8. Of 
the inhuman isliig eiFccts of fear, 1 Jmve treated in the Phrenological Journal, 
vol. ix., p. 415. As to the buriiiiij^ of witches in Scotland, see .UawV!Mc- 
morialls, pas-sim ,* and Sir Walter Scott’s Letters on Demonology and" Witch- 
craft. J^itcairn’s (.-riminal Trials exhibit many cases down to 1624. 

t The present Dr APi’ric, in his Sketches of Scottish Church History, 3d ed., 
p. 374, tries to lessen the authority of Nicoll by saying that “ little weight can 
be attached to the ojfiuions of this writer, who betrays great weakness of mind.’’ 
M'ithout thinking it necessary to inquire whether the weakness of his mind ex- 
ceeded that of some of the clergy of his day \Yho arc still held in great reve- 
rence by certain religious people in Scotland, I should be glad to know wliat 
j'elation the soundness or unsoundness of his opinions has to the accuracy of liis 
narrative of events which took place before his eyes, lloswell “ betrays groat 
weakness of mind” in his Ijife of Dr Johnson ; but shall we therefore renounce 
the belief that a more faithful chronicler has never existed ? 

ft appears from Law’s Memorialls, p. 43, that in the year 1671 vice con- 
tinued to abound in Scotland. 

J Spottiswoodc Miscellany, vol. i., p. 230 ct seq, ; and Selections from the 
llecords of the Kirk-Session of Aberdeen, printed for the Spalding (lub. 

§ New Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. iii., p. 65. 

II See Chambers’s Jliog. Diet, of Kmincnt Scotsmen, vol, i., p. 208. He was 
one of the first in Scotland,” says Air (.'hambers, to reform philosophy from 
the barbarous jargon of the Schools.” 

liiuniijg's Works, pi>. 518, 546 ; quoted in Ornic’s Life of Owen, pp. 1)8, 99, 
cd. Z82d. ^ 

Ihiil lie's Lcltevs, vol. ii., p. 85.*’ 
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there maybe mueli professed zeal for the Lord of Hosts — clamorous 
contention almtt Confessions of Faith, Forms of Church Governments^ and 
extirpation of heretics, and a DErLOUABDM DEaREB of ionorancjs, de- 
pravity, AND TRRKLiaiON.^f 

Tho late Dr M^Crio, in his review of Mr Orme’s book, says, “ Wo 
cannot overtake an examination of the unfavourable picture which ho 
has drawn of tho state of religion in Scotland about tho year 1650.’’ 
Tho liuotations from Binning and Baillio ho characterises as “ akin to 
tlio attempts of Popish writers to prove the Rfformaiion a Deformation, 
by culling quotations from the sermons of siudi Protestant preachers as 
inveighed most freely against prevailing vices.” J But as the “ vices” 
of tho Covenanters must have prevailed” before they were preached 
against, and as tho question between Dr M^Crie and Mr Orme re- 
lates to their prevalence, it is difficult to see the drift of tho re- 
mark just quoted. The Doctor’s son with more reason observes, 
that it is not by looking into the records of church-courts, which 
indeed almost supjilied tho place of courts of police, nor into the ‘ Ac- 
knowledgments of Sins/ published about that period, that we can 
form a propm^ estimate of the moral state of the couutry.”§ Thus far 
1 agree with him, if by “ a jiJ'opcr estimate” he incaiis an estimate of 
the amount of immorality, in comparison ivith that existing at oilier 
times. But we jiart company when ho proceeds to say that “ such 
documents onlp serve to show' that, in those days, the discipline of tho 
Church was admiiiistored with a fidelity which is now' too little known, 
though not a whit less needed, and tliat our fathers w'ero affected 
hy tho cxislonco of public evils, which arc no longer so candidly ac- 
knowdedged, only because they are not laid so deeply to heart.” 
They show' more than this — they shew that at a period asserted by 
Principal Loo to have been one of groat religious light, and of great 
strictness and purity of morals, there was in fact such a prevalence 
of immorality among the people, that, even had there been no other 
evidence than these records, his description must have been pronoim( t d 
untrue. Would J)r M‘Crie pra/ms have failed to ‘^overtake” a re- 
futation of Mr Ormo’s representation had he kiioAvn that its refutatiun 
was possible ? On the contrary, there was no w ork to which he would 
more eagerly have addressed himself. And if a demoiistratiou of llic 
fiilsity of the picture w'as inipossiblo to him, who w as so familiar wdth 
the covenanting times, is it likely to be possible to any one else ? 

Did the case which I am advocating need any farther proof, it 
would find ample corroboration in three enactments which toll a plain 
tale ill the Statute Book of Scotland. Tho first, dated 7th xlugust 
1645, is directed against sAveaving, drinking, and mocking of piety.” 
Tt recites, that although by the solemn National Covenant-SAvorn and 
subscribed by people of all ranks Avithiu the kingdom, and ratified in 
Parliament in 1641, the Avbolc lieges had bound tbomsclvcs before God 
Avith a solemn oath so to behave themsedves in their lives and con- 
versations as boscemetli Christians Avho have rencAved their coA-enaiit 
with God, — and had faithfully promised to endeavour to keep them- 
selves within tho hounds of Christian liberty, and be good examples 

^ Siabbath-oWscrvauco might have been added here. 

t Orme, p. 99. J Miscellaneous Writings, x>. 513. 

§ Sketches of Scottish Clmrch llistai*y, i>. 377. 
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to others of all godliness, sobriety, and righteousness, — ^yot this part 
, of the solemn oath had been neglected, “ and the open abundance of 
all vices, dishmoumhk to God and reproachful to the said National Cove.’- 
nant, hath without doubt occasioned the heavy judgments whicli the 
Lord iu his great wrath hath poured out upon the land,”"^ Another 
statute, passed on 13th February 1649, recites that notwithstanding 
the foregoing “ laudable and pious Act,” the vices for which it provid- 
ed punishment ‘‘ do still continue and increase in the land, unto the great 
dishonour of God, and scandal of tho Gospel and tliei eforo renews 
it, and extends its operation to scolders, filthy speakers, and makers 
and sinyers of bawdy And from a third act, ‘‘ Against Forni- 

cation,” passed on 1st of the same mouth, wo receive tho sui>crfluous 
information that “ the foresaul sin doth exceedingly ahqandi^^X 

Dr Owen excellently observes, that in Judging of the soundness of 
any principles, doctrines, or practices, their teiidoiicy to the promo- 
tion or hindrance of piety, godliness, and universal holy obedience 
unto God, is to bo inquired into. This,” says he, “ is tho end of all 
religious worship, and of all tho institutions thereof. And a due obser- 
vation of the regular tendency of things unto this end, will give a great 
, discovery of their nature and acceptance with God. Let things be urged, 
under never so specious pretences, if they be found by experience not topro^ 
mote Gospel holiness in the hearts and lives of men, they discover themselves 
not to he of God. Mucli more when principles, and practices coiiformablo 
unto them, shall be evidenced to obstruct and hiiidor it, to introduce 
I)rofaneness, and countenance licentiousness of life, to projiidico tlio due 
reverence of God and his worship, do they manifest tliomsolves to bo 
of tho tares soAvn by the evil ono.”§ Tried by this admirable test 
(which, indeed, is no otlior than tho scriptural one, tliat “ tho tnjo is 
known by its fruit”), tho Sabbath-observciiice of tlie Puritans must, I 
think, receive condemnation ; even tliongli, without “ countenancing” 
licemtiousness, it merely promotes incidentally, by its austerities, tho 
vices wliicli it endeavours to suppress. J)r Owen, it is t)*uo, applies 
tho principle as one available against the opinion Avhich denies all 
institution unto a day of holy rest under the New Testament ;” but 
his notion that the principle really is adverse to the opinion, rests up- 
on tho groundless assumption that unless a Avoekly Sabbath, and the 
public worship of God thereon, he instituted in the New Testament, there 
is no foundation for them at all. This very test, however, which he 
applies to corroborate bis doctrine of a Gospel Sabbath, acquires all 
its significance fi-om the fact, that in spite of the sad perversion which 
the Christian Sabbath has sustained — in spite of the barbarous jJori- 
tanical pnfttice of strijiping religious Avorsbip of those extei'iial at- 
tractions which experience proves to haA'c a licnoficial tendency — in 
spite of the monstrous impiety of depicting tlio Divine Being, not as 
that loving and bountiful Father whom Jesus held up to tho allcction- 
ate reverence of confiding children, hut as an irritable despot, greedy 
of adulation, jealous lest due honour should bo Avithhcld from him, 

* Thomson’s Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, vol. vi., p. 195. 

t lb., p. 368. - I lb., p. 360. 

§ Preliminary Exercitations on the E 2 )lstlc to the Hebrews, lilxerc. xxxv., 

• sect. 8, paragraph 6, ji. 609. 
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over ready to visit offoiidors with his fearful “ jiulgmonts,’’ — pleased 
with his creatures when they crouchingly abstain from the enjoyments 
of which he himself has made them capable, and the means of obtaining 
which lie has so profusely spread before them, — dooming a vast ma- 
jority of them to an eternity of unspeakable torments,— and whom wo 
ought to regard (as indeed, if the picture be a true one, we re- 
gard) witli feelings akin to those of a condemned criminal towards 
his executioner — ^the test, I say, derives its whole significance from 
the fact, that in spite of all this, the evident ntilittf of religious holi- 
days, and of the publip worship for which they give opportunity, proves 
both to be in accordance with the will of God, who, if ho desires the 
happiness of liis creatures, must desire the doing of wdiatsoever is con- 
ducive to that end. Had a weekly Sabbath been instituted in the New 
Testament, the Christian might have contemplated with interest the 
correspondence hetweon the law of nature and the law of Christ in this 
pcarticular ; but as all practices which the law of nature prescribes 
are not specially prescribed also in the New Testament, the good 
efiects by which the law of Sabbath-ohservaiiee is made known to bo 
divine, are no argument in proof of “ tho institution of a day of holy 
rest under tho Now ^J^estamont,” however useful they might have 
been in confirmintj a gospel institution of this sort if any such had been 
recorded. 

“ It is an efisy thing,” says tho enlightened Catholic Professor of 
Theology at Freiburg, ‘‘ to associate one's self with a religious society ; 
while it is •confessedly so severe a task to strive v itli all tho soul for 
tho Christian virtues, that but few undertake the work. Only let 
them forego this undertaking, and people will readily perform any 
other conceivable outwjird exorcise, no matter how severe, especially 
if you persuade them that they will thereby obtain something over 
and above, winch will apply to the discharge of their burdensome 
account with the law of God. Hence it is apparent why those priests, 
who prescribe external acts of j)eiianco to the faithful, may always de- 
pend upon their satisfaction, and an increase of popularity. But the 
Church can never approve, nor allow, this mere roinaiico of special de- 
votions, ads of 2)ieti/, and tho like, to lake the place of tlio homely du- 
ties of Christian liie. It is sometimes urged, that these accessories of 
worshi]), by multiplying the motives of devotion, accomplish their pur- 
pose ; but, to refrain Jrom all other replies, 1 will onijf answer, that the 
merit df a man seldom hears a direct relalion to the miiUitndc of his devo^ 
tioHs. Tlioy are too often iiilliioneod by a mere mechanism of religion, 
by a disproportioned religious sensibility, by spiritual pride, by an aver- 
sion to practical duty, and such like motives. To cstimale tho conipara- 
tivo merits of one who accomplishes a great ahuiulauce of Ifcese pious 
exercises, and one who goes through but few of them, there is bnt one just 
standard, and that is the/ruits of pen nine aodliness and pureness oflivina, 
which they rcspcciivchf briny forth. Never will any man venture to decry 
that standard, or to cheapen its importance Avitli tho pcoiilo. Bet 
those who iiow-a-days so ardently commend external religion, and so 
gratify tho popular taste, take it seriously to heart, wliethcr they are 
not propjigating among tho people a most unfair principle of estimat- 
ing the characteristics of a truly ridigious life. Vfo find existing, in the 
time of Christ, a confusion of all facuKios of right judgment, truly as- 
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tonisliing. It was a pi'odiict of Pharisaism. May tho like never Lo 
roprocliicod {inioiig ourselves ! ” * 

Tho violent reaction which in both ends of our island succeeded tho 
sway of tho Puritans, showed how destitute of good infiuenco the aus- 
terities which 'had been tlirust upon the nation under tho name of 
religion really wore. “ Those passions and tastes which, under tho 
rule of the Puritans, had boon sternly repressed, and, if gratified at 
all, had boou gratified by stealth, broke forth with ungoveruablo vio- 
lence as soon as the chock was withdrawn. Mon flow to frivolous 
amusemcuts and to criminal pleasures, with tho greediness which long 
and enforced abstinoucc naturally produces. Little restraint was im- 
posed by public oj)iuion, For tho nation, nausoatod by cant, suspicious 
of all pretensions to sanctity, <and still smarting from tho recent tyi'anny 
of rulers austere in life and powerful in prayer, looked for a time w’ith 
complacency on tho softer and gayer vices.” f 

In short, every thing tends to confirm the conclusion, expressed by 
Burke in the soutonco formerly (iuotod,;|; that “ lawful enjoi/ment is the 
surest method to prccent unlawful firatijicatmi and to establish tho prin- 
ciple to which, because of its exceeding practical importance in relation 
to human welfiire, I have seveial times adverted before, § that happi- 
ness is conducive to virtue, and misery to vice. This law of human 
nature accoi'ds with our notions of tho beuevolcuoo and Avisdoin of tho 
Deity ; and till due regard bo paid to it in our conduct, the evils 
which spring from its neglect will continue to afflict us, in spito of 
every quackish remedy that may bo applied for their removal. When 
I first read tho assertion of Principal Leo about the uucouimouly vir- 
tuous condition of Scotland during tho gloomy reign of tlui Covenant- 
ers, I was staggered by what, if true, would have boon strangely at 
variance with every other fact of human nature within my knowledge. 
And, as an impartial search for the truth has disclosed to mo literally 
nothing that corroboi’alcs Dr Lee’s allegiition, there was assuredly 
very srifficient ground for incredulity on the occasion. 

I conclude this subject by extracting a beautiful passage — as true 
as it is beautiful — from a sermon of Jeremy Taylor: — 

“ A cheerful spirit is the best convoy for religion ; and though 
sadness does in some cases become a Cliristian, as being an index of a 
pious mind, of compassion, and a wise, proper resentment of things, 
yet it serves but one end, being useful in tho Only instance of repent- 
ance ; and hath done its greatest w'orks, uot when it weeps and sighs, 
but when it hates and grows careful against sin. But cheerfulness 
and a festival spirit fill the soul full of harmony ; it composes music 
for churcHls and hearts ; it makes and publishes glorifications of God ; 
it produces thankfulness, and serves the cud of chairity : and when tho 
oil of gladness runs over, it makes bright and tall omissions of light and 
holy fires, reaching up to a cloud, and making joy round about : and 

* Dr J. 11. Von llirscher on the State of the Church in Germany, translated 
hy tho Jlev. Arthur (). Coxo, pp. 216-218 j Oxford, 1852. Tho title which Afr 
Coxe has given his translation is “ Sympathies of the Oontinent, or Proposals 
for a New Jieformation.” 

t Macaulay’s History of liingland, vol. i., p. 179, 5r.h edit. 

t Sec p. 216. § Sec pp. 72, 73, 239, 276-6, 369- 70. 
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tberoibro, since it is so innocent, and may be so pious, and full of holy 
ailvantage, whatsoever can innocently minister to this holy joy, does set 
fonoard the work of religion and charity. And, indeed, charity itself, which 
is the vertical top of all religion, is nothing (dse but a union of joys, 
concentred in the heart, and reflected from all the angels of our life 
and intercourse. It is a rejoicing in God, a gladness in oiir neigh- 
bour’s good, a pleasure in doing good, a rejoicing with him ; and 
without love, we cannot hnve any joy at all. It is this that makes 
children to be a pleasure, and friendship to be so noble and divine a 
thing ; and upon this account it is certain, that all that tvhich can inno- 
cently make a man cheerful^ does also make him charitable : for grief and 
age^ and sickness^ and tveariness, these are peevish and tro^ihlesome ; but 

MERTir AND CIIEERFUIiNESS ARE CONTENT, AND GEVlIi, AND COMPLIANT, 
AND COMMUNICATIVE, AND LOVE TO DO GOOD, and SWcll tip tO felicity 
only upon the wings of charity. Upon this account, here is pleasure 
enough for a Christian at present ; and if a facete discourse, and an 
ainicahlo friendly mirtli, can refresh the spirit, and take it off from 
tho vilo temptation of peevish, despairing, uncomplying melancholy, 
it must needs he innocent and commendable. And we may as well 
be refreshed by a clean and a brisk discourse, as by the air of Cam- 
panian wines; and our faces and our heads may as well he anointed 
and look pleasant wif li wit and- friendly intercourse, as with the fat 
of the halsam-treo ; and such a conversation no wise man over did 
or ought to reprove.”'^ 

^ Sermon on the Good and Evil Tongue ; Works, vol. v., p, 348. — 

' conversation being the theme of this sermon, the author had no call to speak 
of the oilier means of refreshment adverted to in the foregoing pages ; but his 
remarks, of course, are applicable to them all. If two or more of them can be 
combined, so much the greater will the refreshment be — as when to brisk con- 
versation we add brisk walking or driving through a delightfiil country, or the 
spectacle of beautiful gardens, fountains, architecture, sculpture, and paintings, 
such as may be seen at Versailles, Hampton Court, or the Crystal Palace. And 
it is a great additional excellence of such recreations, that they can ever after- 
wards he enjoyed as ‘‘ pleasures of memory/’ even in the dullest Bituatlons in 
which wo may be placed. Jloswell, at the end of his Tour to the Hebrides, re- 
cords that Dr Johnson often said to liini, that the time he spent in this tour was 
the pleasantest part of his life, and asked him if he would lose the recollection 
of it for live hundred pounds ? T answered I would not ; arid he applauded my 
sotting such a value on an accession of new images to ray mind.’’ All who love 
travelling, and admire and renjciubcr the beauties of nature, will sympathise 
with Johnson and DosavoU in this particular, and value highly the power of at 
any iin^c entertaining their fancy with the recollection of scenery and adventure. 

Jjet us then rejoice tliat, by means of stcaiuboais and railways, the pleasures 
and advantages of tv.ivolUiig are now so easy of attainment. Change of air 
and scene, even when there is little beauty to delight the eye, is well known to 
be among tlie best restoratives of health, strength, and cheerfulness ; and in 
proportion as it is so, it promotes the growth of virtue, bet us not reject the 
advantages which the progress of science has brought within our reach. Ke- 
gardiiig tSuiulay as a day wliich should he partly devoted (as the Jewish Sab- 
bath was ivholhj intended to be) to the ri?fresJiment of the labourer, I cannot, 
consistently with the views above expressed, avoid the conclusion that the 
running of li^unday Trains on railways is according to the will of God— as 
I'vory thing must be which is a means of moral and intellectual improvement, 
and of present and future tlelight. in tliis ^ lew 1 am happy to have the con- 
enrrenco of the IJev. J<»hu Gi illilh* Vicar of Aberdarc, in J^outh Wales, who, in 

9 V 
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Notj^i M, page 12. 

(lOirs Veiigcance against Sahhath4>rcakers. 

For tlio last two hundred and fifty years, the Sabbatarians hare 
never ceased to chargo their opi)oncnts with bringing down God’s 
vengeance, not only upon tliomselvcs who deserve it so richly, but upon 
the entire nation, including the saints who ought not to be thus made 
to eat the fruits of other men’s sins. Because it is recorded that 
during the Hebrew theocracy the Supreme Being used to reward 
and punish his subjects by supernatural means, it is assumed that now, 
M’hen He is no longer pleased to stand in the relation of an cartlily 
sovereign even to the Israelites, He governs the whole human race on 
the principles of that abrogated scheme. Accidents occurring on 
Sabbath-breaking” railways are daily proclaimed to bo brought 
about by the special intorforcncc of the oftcndo<l Deity, wlio, notwith- 
standing tlie justice whicli is said to be tlio spring oj* his action on 
such occasions, is observed to inflict broken limlis not upon the actual 
transgressors, but upon persons sinlessly travelling on other days than 
the Sabbath. Nay, so inseparable, it seems, is the connection be- 
tween Sabbath-obsoi’vaiice and all kinds of worldly prosperity, that, 
according to an eminent doctor of the Free Church, ‘‘ God blesses na- 
tions and pious families, and solitary individuals iii families wliicli arc 
not pious, in proportion as theghave sanetijicd the Sahhath, neither doing 

a letter published in the Cardiff aud Mrrlhyr Caiardiaiio^27X\\ November 1852, 
after expressing his hearty approval ’of the proposed opening of tlie Crystal 
Palace on Sunday afternoons, as a means of diminishing drunkenness, gambling, 
and fighting among the lower orders, proceeds in the following terms ; — 

It is the same thing with Sundaij Traitis. A great outcry has been raised 
against them. I say it with every consciousness of the resimuslhility I incur, 
as incumbent of one of the largest parishes in Wales, and with abundant oppor- 
tunity of testing their usefulness — that were it not for Simdatj Trains, we shoubl 
have ten times more Sabbath-breaking in this country than we liave now. 1 
can hardly conceive a greater calamity, in a moral point of view, to a parish 
like mine, witli its 16,000 workmen, than if some puritanical panic were to 
seize the Directors of the Taff Vale and Vale of Neath, so tliat all tlie »Sunday 
Trains were to be stopped. There would then bo no living on the Babbath 
here. It is bad enough already, — Domdaniel itself would be liardly worse 
then. Let the Sunday Trains run as they do now, resiinu during Church service, 
— they will effect, as they are constantly effecting, a great moral change in the 
people. 

J. have spoken my mind honestly on this subject, because I think it is time 
tlie Clergy should speak. J will yield to none in doing all and every thing to 
‘ keep holy the Sabbath-day and I am quite sure my parishioners will bear 
me witness in this. Hut there is a vast difference between keeping this day 
holy, and that rigid Sabbatarianism which has well nigh threatened more than 
once to bring back the vapid emjitincss of the days of the lloundhcads. The 
question is not one of desecration of the Sabbath, but ^be cnlightcMimeiit, the 
recreation, the rest, and the elevation of the working man. Lord Derby has 
done a noble act, and 1 trust ho will be supported in it. I fear nothing of 
‘ Continental desecration.’ 1 fear nothing for religion, or the Church. Open 
peojile’s minds ; and let us, the Clergy, pray God to open ours as well ; and 
‘ the city that is set upon a hill can never be hid.’ ” 
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tlieir own works nor tliinking their own thoughts on this day of tho 
Lord.’»^ 

Now this is a doctrine calculated to mislead most disastrously 
young men cndeavoui-ing to prosper in the Avorld ; for if they piously 
trust to Sabl)atli-ol)servanco as the means of prosi)crity, they will as- 
suredly be disappointed, and may even acquire a fooling of disgust at 
religion, instead of more disrespect for the guides who have led them 
blindfold into the ditch. It would be in vain to adduce “ infidel” 
writers like Adam Smith and Benjamin Franklin in opposition to 
Dr Bruce ; but as the unquestionable authority of Solomon is on 
the side of tho philosophers, surely it is fit that ho be respectfully 
listened to upon such an occasion as this. Docs Solomon, then, teach 
any thing like the doctrine of Dr Bruce ? Does he even mention the 
Sabbath at all ? Let any one peruse the Book of Broverbs and an- 
swer these questions. The fact will appear, that while Dr Bruce’s 
all-suflicient Sabbath-obsorvance is completely ignored by the royal 
teacher, the praises of indush’y, Avisdom, sobriety, and justice, as the 
moans of prosperity, are continuallj" iu liis mouth. “That man bc- 
cometli poor who dealotli with a slack hand ; hvi the hand of the dili- 
(lent maketLrkh,^'^ “ Riches and honour are with Wisdom ; yea durable 
riches and rightcousnoss “ Icrigtli of days is in her right hand, 
and ill her loft hand riches and honour ; her Avays are Avays of pleasant- 
ness, and fill her paths are peace. ”§ “ Blessings are upon the head 

of the justy^ and “ a faithful man shall abound Avith blessings.” 1| “ He 

that lilleth his land shall bo satisfied Avith bread ; but he that followetli 
after vain jiersons shall have poverty ciiough.”^[ “ The hand of the 
diliffent shall bear rulo : but the slothful shall be under tribute. 

“ Tho soul of tho sluggard desireth, and hath nothing ; but the soul 
of the diligent shall be made fat.”ff “ »Sccst tliou a man diligent in his 
business ? he shall stand before kings.” But “ the drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poA'crty ; and drowsiness shall clothe a man 
Avith rags.”§§ — The race, to bo sure, is not ahvays “ to the swift, nor 
the battle to tho strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches 
to men of understaiidiiig, nor yet faA'our to men of skill, but time and 
chance happeiieth to them all ;”|| j| but still the experience of all times 
makes it certain that, accidents apart, it is the diligent, sober, just, and 
intelligent Avorker, avIio attains the enjoyment of Ave.altli, honour, and 
liajApincss. If a man bo so oy<?r-diligoiit in liis business, as to labour 
on tho Avcokly holiday, instead of using it for the refresliiuont of his 
body and mind, and the cultivation of those intellectual and moral 
taculti.es by Avhicli his conduct in business should be directed, he is not 
the diligent man that Solomon speaks of ; he Avaiits “ ivisdomW and 
Avill sulfur, not indeed for profaning the Sabbath, but for the folly of 
over-tasking his strength, of leaving the higher faculties of his mind 

^ The Duty and Privilege of Keeping the Sabbath, by Jolin 13ruce, A,M., 
p. 23. Etiinburgh, 1842. 

In what part of Scripture is any one forbidden to think his own thoughts' ’ 
on the Sabbath ? 

t Prov. X. 4. X viii. 18. § lb. iii. 16, 17. 

11 Ib. X, 6 ; xxviii. 20. «([ s:ii. 11 ; xxviii. 15). Ib. xii. 24. 

tt xiii, 4. See also xix, 15 ; xx. 4; xxiv. 30-34. JJ Ib. xxii. 29. 

§§ Ib. xxiii. 21, and 29.*^32. II j| Eccl. ix. 11, 
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unimproved, and of incurring the displeasure of follow-citizens who 
would otherwise have promoted his welfare.* The Jews, wlio disre- 
gard our Sabbath, and observe one which Christians in general hold 
to bo no Sabbatli at all, are observed to be a good deal more prospei*- 
ous than the penniless Sabbath Alliance. Yet, upon the principle of 
Dr Bruce, how can this bo ? 

The same writer ailirms, that ‘‘ if Christians had added this day 
(the Christian Sabbath) of their own authority, calling it a divine 
institution, Avithout any truth, or any title to do so, then should avo 
have expected, that, just as in the case of Nadab and Abihu, so Avould 
the Almighty LaAA^giver have punished them Avith rigour for adding 
to his institutions, and pretending to have his authority for an 
ordinance of their own.”f Upon this passage, several observations 
occur: — 1. Whereas, in these latter days, the Almighty LaAVgiver is 
not known to punish transgressors miraculously, as in the theocratic 
times of Nadab and Abilin, but is observed to administor his moral 
government • toAvards men by annexing to misconduct certain evil 
consequences Avhich naturally and uniformly flow from such a me- 
thod of punishing as that of which avo read in tlio case of tlio sons of 
Aaron, should uof have been exiAccted'^ by Dr Bruce on the occasion 
supposed. 2. As far as Ave know, the primitive Christians never called 
the Lord’s day a divine institution ; J but, had they done so, they 
Avoiild in effect haA^c spoken the truth, seeing that the festival Avhi<!}i 
they observed Avas in harmony Avitli God’s natural laAv, made knoAVu 
by reason and conscience. 3. In devoting a portion of Iho Lord’s 
day to the social Avorship of God and to their oavu spiritual improve- 
ment, they obeyed a natural law of Olod, and enjoyed the advantages 
Avhich naturally floAV from such obedience. And lastly, when, in 
modern times, the primitive institution was senselessly changed from 
a joyful festival to a season of sadness and weary formality, this 
thrusting upon it of a character asserted to be ‘'divine,” but “ with- 
out any truth, or any title to do so,” actually bcf-n^ and is very 
visibly at this day, jinnished Avitli rigour” (in a natural Avay), by 
the loss of an enormous amount of health, happiness, good temper, 
intelligence, and sobriety, Avhich would otliorAviso have existed in 
Scotland during tliC3 last tAvo hiindrod and lifty years. Such is tluj 
real manner in Avhich “ God^s vengeance against Sabbath-breakers” 
is exhibited to the hiimaii understanding !§ 

According to another luminary of the Free Church of Scotland, 

^ .See ante^ p. 349. t hoc. c/ft. J See anie, p. 281. 

§ Mr Wilberforce, writing at a time Avhen Puritanism was a iiiurh inililoi* 
thing than in the middle of the seventeenth century, observ es most truly, that 
with many persons, even of the graver and more decent sort, “ tluj Suiulay is, 
to say the best of it, a heavy day ; and that larger of it, which is not 

claimed by the public ollices of the cliurcli, dnlly dcawl'ion in comfortless vacuity^ 

or, without improvement, is trifled away in vain and unprofitable discourse 

Jlow little do many scorn to enter into the spirit of the institution, ulio are not 
wholly inattentive to its exterior decorums! How gla<l arc they to <jualify the 
rigour of their religious labours! How hardly do they plead against being 
compelled to devote the 'whole of tlie day to religi^oii, claiming to themselves no 
small merit for giving up to it a part, and purchasing, therefore, us tlH‘y hope, 
a riglit to 8]iend the remainder more agreeably ! . . . . Kven business itself is 
recreation (.‘ompared with religion j and /ioyh the drij^yery of this day tf sarretl 
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the grand cause of the ruin of the Stewarts was their publication of 
the Book of Sports, a document having for its tendency (as we 
formerly saw, pp. 144, 319) the protection, of men^s liberty against 
the tyrannical and lawless oucroachments of the Puritans. “ Ere 
loug,’^ says Dr Lorimer, the judgments of Heaven pursued the 
royal family, which had set themselves, or been set by others, against 
the Lord of the Sabbath ; till, after varied calamities, the very lino 
was driven from the British throne .” — {Tha Protestant or the Popish 
Sabhath? p. 22.) This profound writer sees nothing in the /azt/tZm- 
ness and despotism of the Stewarts that could lead to their downfall : 
to account for tlio decapitation of Charles I., and the Revolution of 
1688, ho is obliged to bring the ollended Lord of the Sabbath” 
upon the stage ! — True, there was bad policy as well as anti-Puri- 
tanism (fur it would bo erroneous to say anti-Judaism) in publishing 
the Book of Spoids, and Charles enforced in an arbitrary and inde- 
fensible manner the reading of this document from the pulpits of the 
Church of England ; so tliat the itaiu.ral consequences of impolicy and 
of the arbitrary spirit displayed on this and many other -occasions 
ensued. But this is nothing to the purpose in a Sabbatarian point 
of view : had Charles forced the clergy to denounce, in spite of their 
own convictions, the pioys practice of burning old women as witches, 
ho would have excited tlie liostility and religious horror of the Puri- 
tans quite as much as he did by punishing refusal to proclaim that 
his subjects were at liberty to refresh themselves with lawful sports 
on Sunday afternoons. 

The remarks previously made in those pages,* on the gratuitous as- 
sumption of the Sabbatarians that the Deity works miracles for them 


rcH, they py for relief to their ordinary occAipaiionsP — (Practical View of CJhrix- 
tianity, cli. iv., sect. 2.) 

This is a vivid picture of the condition of men who have been put upon a wrong 
way of observing the Ohrisiian Sabbath. Tlic phenomena/ it is true, are usu- 
ally ascribed to corruption of man’s uature, «ud his consequent aversion to all 
that is good. j3ut it would be as reasonable to give us husks to oat/and to ac- 
cuse us of repugnance to all that is good for food when we turned away from 
them with disgust; for, with naturally-constituted people, it is as truly a de- 
parture from nature to spend 8uuday in the Puritanical way, as to feed upon 
things ill adapted to tJie tastes, necessities, and digestive apiJaratus of man. And 
even when food is suitable, “ of it, we know, is as yood as a feastP 

See the Quarterly Keview, vol. xliv., p. 91. 

The following is another picture, shewing the influence of Puritanical Sab- 
bath-observance on the temper of some of its votaries : — 


See pp. 


** Yet sonic a Sabbat li galls, o’er-strictl.v sot, 

(As houiuls, kept long at walk, in kennel fret,) 

And tlifii the silent niece, the meek -eyed wife. 

Shrink from tlie pivlude growl of coming strife. 

As, ’neath the thraldoms of a tedious day, 

}lesolves of duty, one by one, give way. 

Even thou, the saccharine of all week-day men — 

Confess, my friend — art somcwliat acid then I 
Oft, loo, tni minds not abstmet quite, noj* pure, 
liOng-strctched devotions that but ill endure. 

Slander, who thrives on leisure unemployed. 

Slander drops in, to iill the uneasy void: 

And duly makes, if not in holiest guise. 

Her Sabbath-day a day of sjvcrilice!” 

lifnmed PJeo for Tolerance, p. 114. 

362-5. 
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as ho used to do for Moses and Elijah, aro quite as applieahle hero 
as iu the former place : the question recurs — Among all the acci- 
dents upon raihvays, how do you distinguisli tlioso wliich aro speci- 
ally brought about by the hand of ‘‘thoLord of the Sabbath,” irom 
such as happen iu the regular course of his providence? flow can 
you toll whether a certain railway-carriage is shattered in conso- 
quonco of some weakness of an axle or a sleeper, or is disabled like 
the chariots of the Egyptians by ‘‘tbeLord’s taking olf their wheels”?* 
If such questions be thought profane, lot the blame rest upon those 
who by their profane arrogance compel the putting of them. 

The prcsiimiition of the fanatics Avho imagine themselves to bo ad- 
mitted into the secret counsels of the Almighty, is cUectively re- 
proved by xArchbishop Whately in bis Charge on The Riijht Use of 
National AfHktions^ delivered, in Septoinbev 18-18, to the clergy of tho 
dioceses of Dublin and Kildare. Ho says : — 

“ It is true, that according to the extraordinary or miraculous dis- 
l)ensatioiis of the Most High, transgressions have been visited with 
temporal Judgments that liad wo' nataml connection willi their offences. 

The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah for their wickedness, — 
tho plagues sent on the Egyptians, — the defeat of the Israelites in 
war, wlien they liad fiillcn into idolatry, — ^nd indeed tlie general 
course of tho divine govevnincnt of that peculiar people, — aro lamong 
the instances recorded in tho Old Testament that are of this descrip- 
tion. 

And, under the Gospel dispensation, though this was far from 
being then the usual course of the divine goveniincut, a few in- 
stances of tho samo kind are recorded : such as the sudden dioath of 
Ananias and Sapphira, and tho blindness i]!llictcd on Elymas tbo 
sorcerer. 

‘‘ J>ut in reference to all such instances of wliat is called the ex- 
traordinary or miraculous interference of Provi<lerice for tho punish- 
ment of sin, it Avill bo easy ibr you, and also very n(‘cossary, to point 
out to your hearers tliat (he connection between the sin and tho 
piinishinenl, is, in these cases, what mjver can be except by ex- 

press divine recclation^ and is to bo declared only by an inspired servant 
of the Lord. How <lo we know tliat the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah was a judgment for their wickedness ? Because aro 
expressly informed of this in tbo Holy Scriptures. How do we kuo^v 
that the locusts and llio storms which desolated Egypt, and the plague 
which cut off their tirst-horn, were a consequence of their retaining 
the Israelites in bondage ? or thatKorah and his company MX‘re swal- 
loAvcd up by' tbo earthquake, as a jiulgment for having ‘ provoked tho 
Lord’? or that the sudden death of Ananias was iulUcled on him for 
having tempted tho Holy Spirit? Evi<lenily avo knoAv this only be- 
cause Moses, in the one case, and Peter, in the other, by divine au- 
thority, declared tho »sin, ^iwA for (told the penalty. 

‘‘ Eut shall any one of us — you imiy observe to your people — siiall 
any one of us, uninspired men, presume to pvoiiounco judgment on 
those Avlio aro cut off by sudden doatli, or avIio aro visited by such 
calamities as an earthquake, a famine, or a pestilence ? Shall wo 

'** Kxo<I. xiv, 
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take upon oiirsolvos to doclaro the counsels of the Most High, when 
He has not revealed them ? and, in defiance of our Master’s express 
warning, proclaim that these moii were sinners above those who have 
escaped such a fate ? 

‘‘ You sliould warn your people against listening to those false pro- 
phets, who dare to give out ^ Thus saith the Lord, when the Lord 
hath not spoken,’ \Yhatover high pretensions they may make, it is 
not piety, but the most daring /wpioty, thus to mimic the voice of 
God’s inspired messengers, and to come forward, without any divine 
commission, setting forth their own fancies as revelations from Heaven. 
It is not wisdom from above, but gross ignorance of hath the Volumes 
which the same divine Autlior has opened for our instruction, — the Vol- 
ume of Nature^ and tlie Volume of Revelation ^ — that leads men thus to 
confound together the ordinary and the extraoi’di nary dispensations of 
His Providence- Some design, no doubt, the Allwise Governor of the 
world must have, in all his dispensations, whether of sorrow or of joy. 
Ho sends want, and Ho sends abundance, — He allots afliictiou, and 
temporal deliverance and prosperity, not at random, but according to 
some fitness wliicli Ho perceives in the respective i)artics, to be the 
recipients of these dispensations. 

“ The hardships undergone by the Apostles, they were exposed to, 
we may be assured, for some good reason : and so also, health, plenty, 
and every kind of temporal success, are doubtless bestowed with some 
wise d(isign, on those who olitain such advantages. But when Ho has 
not thought fit to reveal what his designs arc, it is not for us, short- 
sighted mortals, to pronoimce upon them, and presumptuously to usurp 
the ottico of his prophets. ‘ Wherefore judge nothing,’ says the 
Apostle, ‘ before the time, until the Lord come, wlio will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of 
tlio hearts ! and then shall cveiy man have liis praise of God.’ . . . 

The cliief practical eftbet of these denuncialions is, as experience 
but too plainly shows, to sot men upon judging their neighbours in- 
stead of themselves. Most of you can bear witness that the generality 
of those who proclaim that some national sin has called down, or is 
likely to call down, a national judgment, seldom or never attribute 
this sin to tliomsclv(3S, but to some party, clinrcli, or sect ( o which they 
are hostile. Or, if they take any blame to themselves, it is for being 
too lenient and tolerant towards the faults of their opponents. It is 
the sin of those who profess, or who encourage, or who tolerate, some 
false or heretical fiiith — dilferont from their ow’u, — it is the sin of their 
rulers lu advocating ungodly measures, — it is tlio sin of this or that 
j)arty, opposed to their own ; — ^theso you will always find vopresented 
as the national sins which arc calling down the divine vengeance. 
Those persons call loudly for reformation ; hut it is their neighbours, 
not tlicinsol V os, that are to bo reformed. 

“ And this accounts for the ready nwpfion tliat tliis doctrine often 
meets with, and the jiopularita enjoyed by its advocates, h^or the 
natural man is far more quicksighLed to the faults, real or supposed, 
of others, and especially of those in any way opposed to him, than to 
his own ; and far more ready to blame himself for ovor-toudoriiess to- 
wards his neighbour than for self-partiality. To examine carefully 
and candidly one’s own heart and life, preparatory to that great and 
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final examination at the Day of Judgment, is far loss agreeable, though 
a far more profitable task, than to criticise the conduct of our rulers, 
— of our countrymen, — or of the* rest of the Avorld.”^ 

* Pages 12-15, 17, 18. — Selden in like manner observes We cannot tell 
what is a judgment of God; His presumption to lake upon us to know. In 
time of plague wc know we want liealth, and therefore we pray to Ood to give 
us health ; in time of war we know we want peace, and therefore we pray to 
God to give us peace. Commonly we say a judgment falls upon a man ibr some- 
thing in him we cannot aibide. An example weliavo in King James, concern- 
ing the death of llonry IV. of Finance. One said ho was killed for his wrench- 
ing ; another said he w-as killed for turning his religion. No, says King James 
(w'ho could not abide fighting), he was killed for permitting duels in his king- 
dom /’ — (Table Talk, art. Judgmknts.) • 

Even Baxter seems to liiive forgotten the lesson from fhe tower of Siloam (Luke 
xiii, 4, 5.) ; for he records vVitli surprise that in tlie Great Fire of Tiondoii “ the 
houses of the most just and godly men no more cjscaped than the rest, oven whore 
God \vas daily called upon and worshipped ! No, nor the churches, where many 
holy, excellent men had been famous, fruitful preachers, ainl wdiert* the boirn^s 
of thousands of true saints had been buried."' — (Uo/'Av?, vol. xi., p* 503.) 

With the progress of science came jtister views of Hie method ot' God’s govci-n- 
ment (see ante, p. 09) ; Newton’s TVhiciimt made havoc of prodigies and witerh- 
craft, and wq learn ft’om Pope’s FiSsay on Man tliat in the next generation tiie 
laws of nature were as fully recognised among tlie educated as tiiey arc at tlie 
present day : — 

** Think we, like some weak prince, th* Eternal Cause 
Vrone for his fav’rites to reverse hi.s laws ? 

Shall huriiinjf .^Ktua, if a sage reijuiros, 

Forget to tliuuder, and rccal her fires ^ 

On air or son new motions hii inii>rest. 

Oh blameless Bethel ! to relieve tliy breasts 
When the loose mountain frenibles fi*oin on high, 

Sliall gravitation cease, if you go l»y 

Essay on Man, Ep. IV. 

On the subject of this Note, see, farther, Baxter's AVorks, vol. ix., p, 212; 
Dr Spencer’s Discourse concerning Prodigies, 2d cd., p. 348 (London, l(i<',5); 
Bishop Sprat’s History of the Uoyal Society, Part 111., sections 19 and 20 
(quoted in Chambers's Cycloprcdia of English liiteraturc, voL i., p. 448) ; 
Cato’s Letters (by Thomas Gordon), No. 52, Nov. 11, 1721, *‘Of Divine Judg- 
ments — the Wickedness and Absurdity of applying thorn to Mon and Fvents;’’ 
Butler's Analogy, part i., ch. ii. ; Michaelis's Commentaries on the Lhavs of 
Moses, vol. i., p. 196 ; D'Isrueli’s Inquiry into the Character of James I., in his 
Miscellanies of Literature, p. 333 ; AVhately’s E.ssays on tim Errors of Boinan- 
isni, &c., 4th ed., p. 18, and his J^ossons on Christian Evidences, Lesson viii., 
§ 3, 4 ; George Combe’s (Constitution of Man, and On the B elation betw.eeii 
Science and Scripture ; the introduction to (^nrly}o'» Cromwell ; Samuel Bailey’s 
Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, &c., 2d od., pp. 197-218, 
where there is an admirable e.s.say On Inattention to the Dependence of 
Causes and Effects in Moral Conduct;'’ and a pamphlet entith d The Cholera 
no Judgment ! The Efficacy, IMiilosojdiy, and Practical Tendency of tlie I’rayin* 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, ordered to be used during tin* Frcvalence of 
Cholera, examined;” London, 1849. See also ctncc, pp. 293, 313, 
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Notm N, page 13. 

The Scottish Memorials (ujainst SanJoy Trains. 

W e have already seen how forced and hollow was the show, created 
hy the Sahhath Alliance, of wide-spread onthusiasiii against Sunday 
trains,^" — and how little that body was sympathised with hy the ge- 
nerality of tliose who, by tlieir intelligeiico and knowledge, naturally 
give the tone to public opinion in Scotland.f 

The memorials Avhich supplied the divcciors of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow llailway Company with so convenient a pretext for giving 
out that public opinion had imposed upon them the duty of aban- 
doning the conveyance of pass(mgors on ^Suuda3'S,J wore the fruit of 
clerical agitation, at the instance of the iMliance, throughout the 
countiy, hut chiefly among the ignorant in remote districts, including 
the Highlajuls and Islands, whose inhabitants arc for tlie most part 
ludicrously incompetent to judge whether Sunday trains are right or 
wrong, and, when tlujy actually wrote the names appended to the 
memorials, wore usually made to hclicvo that the running of those 
ti'ains was the first step to the utter almlitiou of (ho Sabbath.§ 

Tlio perusal of ii pamphlet entitled The Church and her Accuser ia 
the Far North, hy Tnvcsti(juior,\\ or of an article headed ‘‘Puritanism in 
the Highlands,” in the Quarterly Recieic, vol. Ixxxix., p. 307 (Sept. 
1851), will enable any one to judge what value ought to be attached to 
cxpi’essions of theological or other opinion b.y the Celtic population of 
ScotlaiKb Nobody who has road either (»f these publications can feel 
the slightest surprivse in pt?rusing the following report, which was 
brought up in the House of Coiumous on IDth Kc*hruary 1850, from 
the Committee on Public Petitions : — 

“ Your Committee have, from time to time, published, for the in- 
formation of iiicmhcrs, the orders and practice of the House, wliicli 
regulate the framing and presentation of public petitions. Amongst 
other rules arc the following : — Every petition must ho signed bj^ at 

^ Ante, pp. 358-362; 389, 109-410. 
t Pp. 400-404, 410. X 361. 

§ >Iot they that aro wisest at a distance,*' says Baxter, “ but thej*^ that are 
nearest the people, and are alwa^^s with them*, arc most likely to prevail to 
make disciples of them, ami bring them to their mind : so arcat ttn advantage 
it is to talk daily and confidently to ignorant sotds, when there is none. 
against thcni^ and to make their folly known,'' — -(irorA's, vol. xv., p. 408.) 

“ The generality of mankind," s.ays Archdeacon Tlauheiiy, “ are governed by 
ivords and names, often without, and sometimes even against their knowledge : 
ivhilst the ignorant multitude are led backward and forward, tliis way and that, 
way, like a drove of cattle, by the cry to which their drivers luive familiarised 
them. This has been the case from the beginning of the world to the present 
day, and must be the case so long as men continue to be what they are— more 
disposed to act than to chink,'''-— (^Oukle to the ChnreJi, Discourse vii., p. 99.) 

II Glasgow, 1850. — The author of this pamphlet, is a clergyman who spent his 
youth in the Par North, hut has since been happily transferred to a parish in 
one of the soutliern counties. 
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least one person on the sldn or sheet on which the petition is written. 
Every petition must bo signed by the parties whoso names are ap- 
pended thereto by their names or marks, and by no one else, except 
in case of incapacity by sickness. 

Your Committee regret to observe, that, notwithstanding such 
l)ublicity, and that tlioy have repeatedly brought under the notice of 
the House irregularities which they have discovered, a too frequent 
disregard of the above-mentioned orders still occurs. 

“ Your Committee have had before them the following petitions 
for abolition of Sunday labour in the Post-Oflico : 

Ph'om inhabitants of Stornoway, purporting to bo signed by 646 
poi’sous ; of tlicso names, only ai very small number appear to your 
Committee to bo gonuine. 

“ From inhabitants of the parish of Knock, county of Ross, pur- 
porting to he signed by 1037 persons ; in this case, it appears to your 
Committee that not more than the first 10 signatures have been written 
by tliG individuals bearing the respective names, those following being 
on difterent sheets, and each sheet written by one and the same per- 
son. * 

‘‘ From inhahitants of the parish of Lochearron, county of Ross, 
purporting to he signed by 931 persons ; of these very few aj)pcar to 
be signed by tlio i)artios whose names are attached. 

“ From inhabitants of tlic biirgli of Oban, purporting to be signed 
by 845 persons ; of these a large proportion are obviously nut in the 
handwriting of the persons whose names are appended. 

Your Committee hope that meuihers, by a more careful exami- 
nation of the petitions intrusted to tliein, will co-operate with the 
Committee in tlioir attempts to guard the right of petition from 
abuse.” 

About a month afterwards the conimitfe(3 found it necessary to make 
a second report on the same class of Sabbatarian petitions about tlio 
Post-Oflico. Tlio examples scdected fur exposure on this occasion were 
those from liOgie Easter, Sliiskon, and about a dozen of other bar- 
barous places, the bulk of signatures to wbicb, as in the cases formerly 
eniiTncratcd, and imicod tin) petitions of the party generally, are for- 
geries or fabrications. The oUenders, however,” mbls the 
(13tli March 1850), are long since soared and hardened by previous 
convictions. Tlio few of their organs that have not carefully omit- 
ted all mention of the Committee’s report, make light of the exposures. 
Their Aberdeen paper, for instance, says,— ‘ We arc quite satisiied of 
the correctness of the ftict stated by the Parliamentary Committee, 
that there are very few signatures attached to these petitums.’ 

But that, ho argues, shew^s nothing more than the ‘ dv.jdorafdtj iyuo*- 
rance^ of the alleged petitioners. »Supposing, for the moment, that the 
accused persons are entitled to phtad ignorance, it is surely hard that 
the whole coinmunity sliould submit to the sway of what is aihiiitted 
to be its ‘ <leplurably ignorant’ portion.” 

►Some years ago, I examined a ►Sabbatarian memorial wliich had 
been presented to a Scottish railway company by the inhabitants of a 
district the centre of wdiich is only about six iiiilos from lidinburgh ; 
yet, oven to that document, got up in a comparatively civilized part 
of the country, there were ►scores of signatures written by (me hand. 
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Previously to that time, the folloviring article appeared in the Glas- 
tjoio Saturday Evenintj Post : — “ Sir Andrew Agnew and his friends 
refer to Lho number of the memorials and other representations against 
the trains. This is tender ground for the party to tread upon. We 
would willingly draw a veil over the disgraceful means adopted by 
them to get up those documents, and tho infamy which must for 
ever attach to them from the exposures which have taken place. But 
truth compels us to show, especially to distant shareholders, tho value 
of such pretended expressions of opinion. On tho occasion already 
referred to in 1842, wlien a pile of these documents was laid on tho 
. table at a meeting of the Kdinburgh and Glasgow Company, Mr 
M‘JN^eil, a director, upon opening one of tho memorials, was astonished 
to observe that large portions of tho signatures were written in one 
and tho same hand, without a i>avticle of authority being produced 
for such ail act ; — in other words, that tho signatures were forgeries. 
This ho proclaimed to tho meeting. The charge, after being loudly 
denied, was investigated and proved to bo but too wcdl founded. It 
was afterwards taken up and probed to tho bottom by one of our con- 
. temporaries, who brought to light tho monstrous fact, almost iiicre- 
^diblo had it not been well attested, that in one memorial alone one- 
third of the signatures were forged, ^ some of the persons having been 
* dead live j'^ears, and others never having been heard of.’ Tliose who 
ontortain any doubts upon tho subject are referred to the columns of 
tho Scotch Reformers* G(fzctte for the months of iMay and June (and par- 
ticularly 25th June) 18 J 2, whore they will find most damning proof, 
followc(l uj) by an admission of tho fact. Nor, unfortunately for the 
cause of religion and morality, was this a solitary instance ; for tho 
dcpiity-cliainriaii, Mr liainilton; declared that the whole of those 
moiiiorials which ho liiul been able to examine were of the same dis- 
graceful character. This exposure at once explained to him the cause 
of the great anxiety and repeated ehbrts which had been made (and 
whicli had appeared to him so imaccountaWc), to g(4> thc2)apers with- 
drawn before their '])resiige Avas taken away by too close an insiicction. 
Farther, avo have strong grounds for believing that a similar charge 
may be brought against the memorials xircsontcd to tlie shareholders 
in 1846, Avlien the trains Avere discontinued on the strength of this 
denioiistratioii of ‘public opinion.’ Of course, no one wlio kiioAvs Sir 
AndreAv Agnew for a moment snj)j)oses tliat he i>ersonally Avas cogni- 
zant of, or Avould have sanctioned such proceedings; but Avhile ho 
ulentities hijnsclf with parties using such pious frauds, he must not 
bo surjirised if no A’^ery nice distinction is made betAvecii him and his 
adherents. But let ns jiiit the most charitable construction upon the 
matter, and assume that tho signatures were authorised to he made. 
What does this prove ? Scotland is accustomed to boast of the extent 
of education given to her sons and daughters. But Avhen we find Sir 
Audrew compelled to resort to distant and obscure parishes in the 
Highlands and islands of iScotland to fill his petitions with tho names 
of persons so devoid CA'^eii of the riuliinents of education as not to he 
able to Avritc their oavii nainos,— ninc-tentlis of them having probably 
never seen a railway, if they OAcr even heard of one, — is this not a 
tacit admission that he must have foiuul the great bulk of the intelli- 
gent, Avell-ialbrincd classes of his cuuntrymeii opposed to liim, before 
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ho would attempt to holster up his cause hy such support ? There ai e 
('xcoptions uo doubt, but it* our statement is disputed, wo challenge Sir 
Andrew to an examination of these ])recious documents from first to 
last,* and we have a notion tliat some rather curious revelations will 
be made. Indeed, Ave liave no hesitation in saying that we thinh 
many of the signatures to the monster petition to l^irliament last 
year, such as six or eight Queen Victorias, sovoutocu Dukes of AVol- 
liugtoh, and tAVOnty-five Punches, quite as genuine and aUVnding quite 
as correct an indication of public opinion as many of those attached 
to the memorials against the Sunday trains. If some of these Ossianic 
jiroductious could find a voice, they might aptly describe themselves 
hy a slight alteration of Campboirs line ;~* 

^ Our iiiimes arc a hundred — our bauds they arc one.' 

And yet it is such documents as these, manufactured, as numbers of 
them wore, at headquarters — being literally woi d for word the same 
— and sent cloAvn to country parishes to he haAvked about for signa- 
ture, as has heon partially admitted, and yot containing sometimes 
only 6 or 8 names, — 't is sueh docnmeiits as these that the ‘friends of 
the Sabbath ’ assure ns represent moral and religions Scotland ! And 
it is against shovelfuls of such rubbish that they tell us the soleum 
aud deliberate representations of- the constituted authorities of the 
great communities of the country are to weigh as nothing ! ” 

I have perused in the Scotch Reformers* Unzetfe the Avholo controversy 
above referred to, and can «M)rroborate Avhat is liore stated I'cspect- 
ing it. After some tortuous evasion, and even a plain denial oi* 
guilt, a rev(!reiid gentleman AA’as convicted not only of adding or get- 
ting added many false signatures to the memorial, but of forging a 
letter to tbe editor in the name of a person made to appear as confess- 
ing the crime and exonerating the true perpetrator ! .Messrs .1. Hal- 
dane and William Pergirson, two skilful (.‘ngravers, ami Mr Archibald 
Ct. Macdonald, lithographer to Her ]\Iajesty, all of CHasgoAv, after 
comparing the reverend giuitlcinairs aA’owcd productions with tlie pre- 
tended manuscript of Jiis exunerator, reported that they Avero unani- 
mously and decideilly of opinion that although then) Avas obviously an 
attempt to disguise tlie bandAV riling, and so to falsify it, yet the letter 
in question Avas in the liandwritijig, not of tlie man by avIioju it pro- 
fessed to bo writteni, but of tlic reverend gentleman Avhom it Avas de- 
signed to AAdiitoAvash, and whose name 1 Iier(Mnnit, in the hope that lie 
has long since repented of his sin. “ Wo liavr* the strongest reasons,’* 
they added, “lor coming to this conclusion, and these wo are ready 
to give, if required.’* 

The report of the engravers was piihlishcd in the Scohh Reformers' 
Gazette of 25th .lime 1852, Avith the folIoAving editorial remarks: — 

“After tliis avc leave the llev. Mr to his oavr meditations. 

If he or any of his friends are dissatisfied Avith this truly clenching 
evidence against hiin, Ave are willing to submit the doenujonts to tin* 
inspection and decision of any other respectable engravers in tl»o 
kingdom, selected themselves^ and hy the ixtsiilt Ave arc ready to stand 
or fall.” The accui acy of the judgment which had i)eon pronounced 
Avas, hoAVftver, left, unchallenged. 
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IMie public spirit displayed by the editor of the Gazette on this oc- 
casion is worthy of all praise, and I can bear witness to. the unim- 
peachable fairness with which ho conducted the controversy* 

After the foregoing exposition of facts, will anybody {§ay tliat I)r 
M^Crio is blameless in having written as follows in \\\^ Memoirs of Sir 
Andrew Arjneio, p. 375 ? Ho is speaking of tlio above-mentioned 
meeting of tlie .Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company, held on 
22d February 18^2 : — 

“ There were,” says ho, “213 memorials from public bodies, includ- 
ing about 40,000 names, presented against the unholy proposal of 
Sabbath traffic, while only six other bodies were hardy enough to come 
forward on the other side. . . . Irritated at the immense phal.anx of 
memorials laid on their table, the supporters of Sabbath traffic, headed 
by Mr Alexander M‘Neil, charged their opponents with unfair methods 
in procuring them, and denounced the signatures as forgeries. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the only cirnmstaacc tvhich yaoe an atu of 
rnAUSTurniTY to this charye loas, that in rural districts, some people, on 
vominy forward to siyn, had foolishly employed one individual, to save them 
thetrouble of ioritiny tjieir !! 

1 submit tliat it was the duty of Dr M^Crio, before Avriting thus, to in- 
quire diligently into tho facts of the case, instead of implicitly adopt- 
ing the statements made by the culprit in a letter which he published in 
tho Witness of 2d March 18d2. Rut the purpose of the Memoirs being 
to glorify Sir AiidrcAV Agnow and his adheronts, overything conducive 
to that end is once made Avelcome, Avhilo the sayings and doings of 
“ God’s enemies” are, Avith equal roadinoss, set down us, of course, de- 
ceitful and impious.'^" 

Strangers may Avoll bo astonished to learn that “public bodies” are 
so numerous in Scotland as to bo capable of furnisliing 213 memorials 
against Sunday trains. But the mystery Avill disappear Avhen it is 
understood that under this imposing appellation Dr M'Crie ranks 
tho ecclesiastical bodies, great and small, (including congregations, kirk- 

“ An ecclesiastical historian,’* TjG Clcrc satirically obsei'ves, ought to 
adhere inviolably to this imixiin, that whatever can be favourable to heretics is 
false, and whatever can be said against them is true ; wliilc, on the other hand, 
all that does honour to the orthodox is iinqLK'stionablc, and every thing that 
<‘an do them discredit is surely a lie. lie must suppress, too, with care, or at 
least extenuate as fur as possible, the errors ami vices of those whom the or- 
thodox are accustomed to respect, whether they know any thing about them or 
no ; and must exaggerate, on the contrary, the mistakes and faults of the he- 
terodox to the utmost of his pOAver. Tic must remember that any orthodox 
writer is a competent witness agnhist a heretic, and is to be trusted implicitly 
on his word ; while a heretic is never to be believed against tho ortliodox, and 
has honour enough done him, hi allowing him to speak against his own side, 
or in favour of our own. It is thus that the Ccniuriators of ^lagdeburg, and 
thus that Oardinal Baronins have written ; each of their works having by this 
means acquired an immortal glory with its own party. Hut it must be owned 
that they are not tlie iMirliost, and that they liave only imitated most of their 
predecessors in this plan of writing. For many ages, men had only sought in 
ecclesiastical antiquity, not what w.-is really to be found there, but what they 
conceived ought to be there for the good of their own party.’’ — {Pavrkasiana, 
vol. i-, p. 1(5B ; quoted by Uallam, hit rod. to the Lit. of Kuropc, vol. ii., p. 132.) 



sessions, and deaeons" courts,) which abound in this favoured and highly 
onlightenod corner of Christondoin, 


Note O, page 15. 

Protestant Principle and Protestant Practice. 

“ Mild and goiiteol people,” says the Rev. Sydney Smith, ‘‘do not 
like tho idea of persecution, and are advocates for toleration ; hut 
then they think it no act of iutolcrauco to<leprivc Catholics of politi- 
cal power.^ Tlio history of all this is, that all men secretly like to 
punish others for not being of tho same opinion with themselves, and 
that this sort of privation is the only species of porseciition, of which 
the improved feeling and advanced cultivation of the age will admit. 
Fire and faggot, chains and stone stalls, liave l)Ooii clamoured away ; 
nothing i*emains hut to mortify a man’s ]>i*ido, and to limit his re- 
sources, audio sot a mark upon him, hy cutting him off from his fair 
share of political power. By tliis receipt insol once is gratified and 
humanity is not shocked. The gentlest Prott^slant can see, with dry 
eyes, Lord Stoiirton excluded iVom rarliauu'nt, though ho would 
abominate the most distant idea of personal cnudty to Mr Petre, 
This is only to say that he lives in the nineioenth instead of the six- 
teenth century, ami that he is ns intolerant in religious matters as 
tho state of manners existing in his ago will permit, fs it not the 
same spirit which wounds the pride of a fellow-creatiniO on account «»f 
his taith, or which casts his body into tho flames ? Are they any thing 
else but degrees and modifications of tho sani(‘ princijdo ? Tho minds 
of these two men no more dilfer hocauso they ditfer in their degrees 
of punishment, than their bodies dilYci* because one wortj a doulilet in 
the time of Mary, and tho other wears a coat in the I'oign of George. 
I do not accuse them of intentional cruelly and injustice : I am sure 
there are very many excellent men who would bo shocked if they could 
conceive themselves to he guilty of anything like cruelly ; but they 
innocently give a wrong name to tin* bad spirit wliicli is witliin them, 
and think they arc tolccant bneauso they arc not as intolerant as they 
could have been in other times, hut cannot be now. The irne niririt 
is to search after God and fur another life with lowliness of heart : to Jl ha/ 
down no maids altar^ to pauish no maids praper ; to heap no penalihs and 
no pains on those solemn supidications whirh^ in din rs tonfjaes^ and in 
varied forms, and in temples of a thousand shapes, hut icith. one deep sense 
of human dependeare, nten pour forth to God. 

“ It is completely untrue that tho Catholic religion is what it was 
three centuries ago, or that it is unchangoahic and unchanged. These 
are mere words, without the sliadow of truth to support tbem. If the 

^ Or to exclude from Parliament Her Majesty's loyal subjects of the Iltsbrew 
faith, and from chairs in universities the vcjy large body of .scientiUc and litcrury 
men who, in the exercise of the ri^ht, and pcrfoi-inance of the <luty, of ])rivato 
judgment, interpret Scripture otherwise than the divines who nssombled two 
centuries ago at Westminster to give tiic Long Parliament their humble advice 
concerning true religion. 
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Pope were to address a bull to the kingdom of Ireland excommunicating 
the Duke of York, and cutting him off from the succession, for his 
Protestant effusion in the House of liords, he would he laughed at as 
a lunatic in all the Catholic chapels in Dublin. The Catholics would 
not now burn Protestants as heretics. In many parts of Europe, Ca- 
tholics and Protestants worship in one ehni’ch — Catholics at eleven, 
Protestants at one ; they sit in the same Parliament, are elected to 
the same office, live together without hatred or friction, under egual 
laws. Who can see and know these things, and say that tho Catho- 
lic religion is unchangeable and unchanged ? 

“ I have often endeavoured to reflect upon the causes which, from 
time to time, raised such a clamour against the Catholics,- and I think 
the following are among tho most conspicuous : 

“ 1. Historical recollections of tho cruelties inflicted upon tho Pro- 
testants. 

“ 2. Theological differences. 

“ 3. A belief that tho Catholics arc unfriendly to liberty. 

“ 4 . That tlioir morality is not good. ' 

“ 5. That they meditate the destruction of tho Protestant Church. 

“ 6. An unprincipled clamour by men who have no sort of belief in 
tho danger of emancipation, but who make use of No Popery as a 
political engine. 

“ 7. A mean and selfish spirit of denying to others the advantages 
Avo ourselves enjoy. - 

“ 8. A vindictive spirit or love of punishing others, who offend 
our solf-JoA'^o by presuming, on important points, to entertain opinions 
opposite to our own. 

“ 9. Stupid compliance Avith the opinions of tho majority. 

“ 10. To those I must, in justice and candour, add, as a tenth 
cause, a real apprehension on the part of honest and reasonable men, 
that it is dangerous to grant further concessions to the Catholics. 

“ To these various causes I shall make a short I'cply, in the order 
in which I h5vo placed them. 

“ 1. Mere historical recollections are very miserable reasons for tho 
continuation of penal and incapacitating laws, and one side has as 
much to recollect as tho other. 

“ 2. The State has nothing to do with questions purely theological. 

“ 3. It is ill to say this in a country whose free institutions were 
founded by Catholics, and it is often said by men who caro nothing 
about free institutions. 

“ 4. It is not true. 

“ 5. Make their situation so comfortable, that it will not be Avorth 
tlioir while to attempt an enterprise so desperate. 

“ 6. This is an unfair political trick, because it is too dangerous : 
it is spoiling tho table in order to win the game. 

“ The 7tli and 8th causes exercise a great share of influenco in 
every act of iutoloranco. Tho 9th must, of course, comprehend the 
greatest number. 

“ 10. Of tho existence of such a class of No Poperists as this, it 
would bo tho height of injustice to doubt, but I confess it excites in 
me a very great degree of astonishment. ..... 

“ Yon talk of their [tho Catholics’] abuse of tho lie formation — ^but 
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is there any end to the obloquy and abuse with which the Catholics 
are upon every point, and from every quarter, assailed ? Is there .any 
one folly, vice, or crime, which the blind fury of Protestants does not 
lavish upon tliem ? and do you suppose all this is to be heard in silence, 
and without retaliation ? Abuse as much as you please, if you are 
going' to emancipate ; but if you intend to do nothing for the Ca- 
tholics but to call them names, you must not ho out of temi)or if you 
receive a few ugly appellations in return. 

“ The groat object of men who love party hotter than truth, is to 
have it bulievoil that the Catholics alone l\avo been persecutors ; but 
wlnit can be more flagrantly unjust than to take our notions of his- 
tory only from the conquering* and triumphant party ? If you think 
the Catholics have not their J3ook of Martyrs as well as the Protes- 
tants, take the following* eniiinoration of some of their most learned 
and careful writers : — 

“ The whole number of Catholics who have suft\‘rcd death in Eng- 
land for the exorcise of the Komaii Catholic religion since the Rc- 
ibrmatiou ; 
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“ Henry .VIll., with consummate impartiality, burnt throe Protes- 
tants and hanged four Catholics for diflerent errors in religion on the 
same day, and at the same lilace. Elizabeth hiirnl Iavo butch Aj*a- 
baptists for some theological July 22 , 1575, Fox the martyr- 

olog'ist vainly pleading with the queen in their favour. In 1571), 
the same Protestant queen cut off the hand of Stubbs, the author of 
a tract against popisli connccMoiij^of Singleton, tlio printer, ami Page, 
the disperser of tlie book. ChiikIcii saw it done. AVavbuvton pro- 
])ei*ly says it exceeds in cruelty anything done by Charles I. On the 
4th of June, Mr Elias Thacker and Mr John Capper, two ministers of 
the Brownist persuasion, were hanged at 8t EdmundVhury, for dis- 
persing hooks against the (h>mmou Prayer. With respect to the 
great part of the Catholic victims, the law was fully and literally 
executed : after being banged up, they wore cut down alive, dismem- 
bered, ripped up, and tbeir bov/cls burnt before their faces; after 
vvliich they were l)cheaded and quartered. ^J'he* time omjjloyed in 
this butchery \vas very considerable, ami, in ouo ijistanco, lasted more 
than half .an hour. 

The uncamlid excuse fur all this is, tliat the greater part of those 
men were put to death for political, not for religious crimes. That 
is, a law is first passed, making it higli treason for a priest to exercise 
his function in England, and so, whoji he is caught and burnt, this is 
not religious persecution, but an ofleiice against tli<i state. \\ e aro, 
I hope, all too busy to )ued any answer to such childish, uncamlid 
reasojiing as this. 

“The toijil nnmbf i of those wlio suffered capitally in llu' reign of 
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Klizabotli, is stated Ly Dodd in his Clmrch History,* to be one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine ; furthor inquiries made their number to be 
two hundred and four : fifteen of these were condemned for denying 
the queeii^s supremacy ; one hundred and twenty-six for the exorcise 
of priestly functions ; and the others for being reconciled to the Ca- 
tholic faith, or for aiding and assisting priests. In this list, no per- 
son is included Avho was executed for any plot, real or imaginary, ex- 
cept oloA'^eii, who suffered for the protended plot of Rheims ; a plot, 
which. Dr Milner justly observes, was so daring a forgery, that even 
Camden alloAvs the sufferers to have been political victims. Besides 
those, mention is made, in the same work, of ninoty Catholic priests, 
or laymen, Avho dic'd in prison in the same reign. ‘ About the same 
time,’ ho says, ‘ I find fifty gentlemen lying prisoners in York Castle ; 
most of them perished there^ of vermin, famine, hunger, thirst, dirt, 
damp, fever, whipping, and broken hearts, the inseparable circum- 
stances of prisons in those days. These were every week, for a twelve- 
month together, dragged l)y main force to hear the established ser- 
vice pcrftirmed in the Castle chapel.’ The Catholics Avere frequently, 
during the roign of Elizabeth, tortured in the most dreadful manner. 
In order to extort ansAvers from Pathor Campian, he Avas laid on the 
rack, and'his limbs stretched a little, to sheAv him, as the executioner 
termed it, Avhat the rack Avas, lie persisted in liis refusal ; then for 
scA'eral days succcssiA’^ely, the torture Avas increased, and on the last two 
occasions, he Avas so cruelly rent and torn, that he expected to expire 
under the torment. While under the rack, ho called continually 
upon Grod. In the reign of the Protestant EdAvard VI., John Knell 
was burnt to death, and the year after, George Parry Avas burnt also. 
In 1.575, two Protestants, Peterson and TurAvort (as before stated), 
Avore burnt to death by Elizabeth, In 1589, under the same queen, 
Lewis, a Protestant, Avas burnt to death at NorAvich, Avhere Francis 
Kett was also burnt for religious opinions in 1589, under the same 
groat queen ; Avho, in 1591, hanged the Protestant Hacket for heresy, 
in Cheapside, and put to death GrcciiMOod, Barrow, and Penry, for 
being Brotvnists, Southwell, a Catholic, Avas racked ten times during 
the reign of this sister of bloody Queen Maiy. In 1592, Mrs Ward 
Avas hanged, draAvn, and quartered, for assisting a Catholic priest to 
escape in a box. Mrs Lyne suflered the same punishment for har- 
bouring a j)riost ; and in 1586, Mrs Clithcroc, avIio was accused of 
relieving a priest, and refused to plead, Avas pressed to death in York 
Castle ; a sharp stone being placed undornoath In^r back. 

Have not Protestants persecuted both Catholics and their folloAV 
Protestants in Germany, SAvdtzoidaiul, Geneva, France, Holland, 
Sweden, and England ? Look to the atrocious punishment of Leigh- 
ton, under Laud, for Avriting against prelacy : first his ear was cut 
off, then his nose slit; then tile other ear cut olf, then Avliipped, then 
Avhipped again. Look to the horrible cruelties exercised by the Pro- 

c<% total number of sufferers in the reign of Queen Mary, varies, 1 believe, 
from 200 in the Catholic to 280 in the Protestant accounts. 1 recommend all 
young men who wish to form some notion of what answer the Catholics have to 
make, to read Milner’s * Letters to a Prebendary^’ and to follow the line of 
reading to which his rorerences lead. They w'ill then learn the importance of 
that sacred maxim, Audi alteram parte, 
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testant Episcopalians on the Scottish Preshytevians, iu the reign of 
Charles II., of whom 8000 are said to have perished in that persecu- 
tion. Persecutions of Protestants by Protestants, are amply detailed 
by Chandler, in his History of Persecution ; by Neal, in his History 
of the Purit.'ins; by Laing, iu his History of Scotland ; by. Penn, in 
his Life of Fox ; dud in Bi'andt’s History of the lloformatiou in tho 
Low Countries ; which furnishes many very terrible cases of tho suf- 
ferings of the Anabaptists and Romonstrants. In 1500, tho Parlia- 
ment of Scotland decreed, at one and the same time, the establish- 
ment of Calviuisin, and the punishment of death against tho ancient 
religion : ‘ With such indecent haste (says Robertson) did tho very 
persons who had just escaped ecclesiastical tyranny, proceed to imitate 
their cxam2)lo.’ Nothing can be so absurd as to suppose, that iu bar- 
barous .ages tho excesses wove all committed by one religious party, 
and none by tho other. Tho 1 luguonots of Franco burnt churches, 
and hung priests wherovor they found them. Froumenloau, one of 
their own writers, confesses, that in tho single imovinco of Jlauphiny 
they killed two hundred and twenty priests, and one hundred and 
twelve friars. In tlio Low Countries, wherovor ^'andemerk, and 
Sonoi, lieutenants of tho Prince of Crango, carried their arms, they 
uniformly i)ut to death, and in cold blood, all tho jiriests and re- 
ligious they could lay their hands on. Tho I'rotcstant Sorvotus was 
jmt to death by the Protestants of (Ionova, for denying tho doctrine 
of the Trinity, as the Protestant Clentilis was, on the same score, by 
those of Borne ; add to these, Felix Hans, Rotman, and Barnovald. 
Of Servetus, ^lolancthon, the mildest of men, declared that he deserved 
to have his bowels i>ulled out, and his body torn to pieces. The last 
fires of persecution which were lighted in Engl.and, were by I’rotes- 
tants. Bartholomew Legato, an Arian, was burnt by order of King 
James in >Sinithfield, on the 18th of Afarch 1012; on tlie 11th of 
April, in the same year, Edward Weigh tman was burnt at Lichfield, 
by order of tho Protestant Bishop of LiclifioM and Coventry; and 
this man was, I holieva, tho last person who was burnt in England for 
heresy. There was another condemned to tho lire for tho saints heresy, 
but as pity was excited by tlio constancy of these snlfcrers, it was 
thought better to allow him to linger on a miserable life iu Newgate. 
Fuller, who wrote in tho reign of Charles 11., and ivas a zealous 
Church of England man, speaking of the burnings iu question, says, 

‘ It may appear tliat God was well jiloased witli tliem.’ ” 

Tho writer proceeds to depict most skilfully, in the manner of Na- 
than the prophet, tho unjust and barbarous usage which tho Irish 
Catholics so long received from the Protestants, under tho authority of 
laws which were not repealed till 1782. Mo then goes on to observe — 
“ With such facts as those, the cry of persecution will not do ; it is 
unwise to make it, because it can be so very easily, and so very justly 
retorted. The business is to forgot and forgive, to kiss and bo friends, 
and to say nothing of what has passed ; which is to tho credit of 
neither party. There have been atrocious cruelties, and aborninablo 
acts of injustice, on both sides. It is not worth while to contend who 
shed tho most blood, of whether (as Dr Sturgess objects to Dr Milner) 
death by fire is woi’so than hanging or starvng in prison. As far as 
England itself is concerned, the balance may bo bettor preserved. 
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l^iieltios exercised upon the Irish go for nothing in English reason- 
ing ; hut if it were not uncandid and vexatious to consider Irish per- 
secutions* as part of the case, I firmly believe there have been two 
Catholics put to death for religious causes in Grreat Britain for one 
Protestant who has suffered : not that this proves much, because the 
Catholics have enjoyed the sovereign power for so few years between 
this period and tlie Reformation ; and certainly it must be allowed 
that they wore not inactive, during that period, in the great work of 
pious combustion. ^ 

It is, hoAvever, some extenuation of the Catholic, excesses, that 
their religion was the religion of the whole of Europe when the inno- 
vation began. They were the ancient lords and masters of faith, be- 
fore men introduced the practice of thinking for themselves in those 
matters. The Protestants have less excuse, who claimed the right of 
innovation, and then turned i*oimd upon other Protestants who acted 
upon the same principle, or upon Catholics who remained as they 
were, and visited them with all the cruelties from which they had 
themselves so recently cscaped.”f 

It is hardly necessary to illustrate farther the Avay in which Pro- 
testants have in practice resi>ccted the great priiKiiple by which alone 
the secession of Luther and his followers from the Church of Rome is 
capablo of being vindicated. The Reformers, no doubt, “ strenuously 
contended for the free exorcise of private judgment but, as we for- 
merly saw, and as the RevT Sydney Smith so well remarks, it was only 
for themselves that this ^^freo exercise” w'as demanded or thought 
proper ; nor had they any idea that it was their duty to allow such 
freedom to the Roman Catholics, the Socinians, or the Baplists.§ 

« * Thurloc writes to Henry Cromwell to catch up some thousand Irish boys 
to send to the colonies. ITcni y writes back lie has done so ; and desires to know 
whether his Ilighuess would choose as many girls to be caught uji : and he adds, 
* doubtless it is a business in which God will appear.’ Suppose bloody Queen 
Mary liad caught ujj and transported three or four thousand Protestant boys 
and girls from the three J hidings of Yorkshire !!!!!! ’’ 

t Letter to the Klectors an the Catholic (iucstion ; in Works of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, ed. 1850, pp. 5S3 4, 585 590. 

^‘The fact,” says Arclihishop Whately, “ is, that the disposition of the heart 
will always in practice predominate either for the bolter or the worse, over the 
professed creed; whicli men will always contrive somehow or other to explain 
away (before tliey formally renounce it) wlieii at variance with their habitual 
temper. AVithout the sedulous cultivation of a Christian spirit, no doctrinal 
system can alford any security against the natural tendency^ to persecution.” — 
(^Essays on the Errora of Romanifnif <£*c., 4ih ed., p. 107). 

Again: There is, Lbelieve, no religion existing, respecting which 1 have 

not seen an elaborate })roof that it leads to mischievous consequences in prac- 
tice, and that its professoj's are either likely to iJe, or, consistently with their 
principles, ought to he, the worse citizens ; and again, I have seen the direct 
contrary inferred respecting every one of them.” — (Ib., p. 173.) 

J Cook’s tf ist. of the Church of Scotland, vol. iii., p. C5. 

§ See dute, pp. 37S-9, and the previous pages tliere referred to; also the 
works named in note §. Farther illustrations of the history of religious liberty, 
and reflections on the slowness with which its 2 )riiiciples have taken root in 
men’s minds, may bo found in Robertson’s History of CJiarlos V., Bookxi., aiDio 
1555 (vol. iv., p. 185, ed. 1806) -Watson’s History of Pliilip II., vol. iii., 
p. 423; — llallam’s Introduction to the Literature of Europe, 1st ed., vol. i., 
pp. 613—16, 621-6 ; ii., 111-116 ; iii., 102-118 ; iv., 135, 165 ; — Dr Cook’s Gene- 
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Among the very few of them who practiced as well as advocated the 
princii>les of religious lihorty, were Zuinglius of Zurich,'^ and Duditli 
a Iliiiigariau. Diidith, who is characterised hy Dr Maclaine as 
‘‘ certainly one of the most learned and eminent men of the six- 
teenth century, ’-f had a very clear perception of the guilt which 
his brother-lleformors incurred by persecuting those who dillbred 
from them ; and ho addressed to Boza an expostulation, which, as a 
clear and cogent plea for the rights of conscience, has never since 
hoen surpassed. “ You contend,” says he, “ tl^at Scripture is a per- 
fect rule of faith and practice. But you are all divided about the 
sense of Scripture, and you have not settled who shall be judge. You 
say one thing, Stancariis another. You quote Scripture, ho quotes 
Scripture. You reason, he reasons. You require mo to. believe you. 
1 respect you: but why should 1 trust you rather than )Stancarus? 

ral and Historical View of Christianity, vol, i., p. 437 ; ii., 144 9 ; iii., 450”4(53 ; 
— Dr Robert Lee's proftice to his translation of tlie Theses of Krustus touching 
Hxcommunication, p, liv. ; —Tracts on Liberty of (Conscience and Persecution, 
1614— 16G1, edited for the llanserd Ivnollys J<ocioty, with an Historical 
Introduction by Edward Bean Underhill (London, 1846); — Barclay's A])0- 
logy for the Quakers, prop. xiv. ; — JUacaulay's History of England, 5th cd., 
vol. i., pp. 100, 661 ; — Brook's History of Religious Liberty, but espe- 

cially vol. i., pp. 1^3, 220, 209, 27l/285, 280, 288, 290, 323 328;— Brook's 
Lives of the ITiritans; — Taylor’s Retrospect of the Religious Jiife of Eng- 
land, ,* — DMsraoli’s Curiosities of Literaturo, 9th otl., vol. vi., p. 1, art. 

Toleration; — Article on Luther in Blackwood’s Magazine, May 1853, p. 540 ; 
— Dyer’s Lile of Palvin, ch. x.*, — (’al vin and »Servetiis, by the Rev, W. K .Twcodie 
(Edin. 1846) ; — Toulinin's Memoirs of Socinus, cli. ii., sect. 3, iind-ch. iii., feet. 3 ; 
— Cox’s Life of Mclaiicthon, 2d od., pp. 509--51 1; Orme’s Life of Dwen, ed. 182(\ 
pp. 72-81; — Elvington's Life of Usher, p. 73; — Lord King’s Tiife of Locke, 
ed. 1830, vol, ii., p. 68; — Bishop lloadly's sermons “Of Judging One An- 
other/’ and “ Of Persecution on Account of Religion/’ in his \Vurks, vol, iii., 
pp. 716, 763; — Dr fbbot on “ The Benefits and Advantages of Private Judg- 
ment/' in the Boyle iioctures, vol. ii., 82t>-7 ; — Archdeacon Blackburno’.s 
Works, vol. iv,, p, 59; — 8ix Tjetters on Intolerance, (attributed to J8ir Oeorge 
Colebrook, Bart.) (London, 1791); — Paley's Moral Philosopliy, B, vi,, ch. x. ; — 
VHnet's Memoire en Faveur dc la Liberti* des ('ultes, ch. xix, ;— Dr Aikin'.s 
Essay on Cant, appended to his Life, vol. ii., p. 419 ; — Edinburgli Review, vol. 
xxvi., p. 52 ; xxvii., 164; xliv., 493; Ixxvi., 395 ; xci., 525 ; xcii., 347 (iuar- 
terly Review, vol. x., p. 97 ; xiv., 238 ; — Tlie chapters entitled The History of 
Religion” in Knight's Pictorial History of England ; - Encyclopa dia Britanniea, 
7th ed., vol. xiii., p. 415 ; — Penny Cyclopa’dia, vol. ix., p. 22, art. Hisskntkus ; 
— Martineau’s Rationale of Religious Enquiry, 3d ed., p. 50 ; Bailey's Es.say on 
the Formation of Opinions, particularly sect. viii. ; and Essay on the l*ur.suit of 
Trutli, 2d ed., pp. 184, 227 ; — the Rev. Jo.seph Blanco White’s Observations on 
Heresy and (Jrtiiodoxy ; — NN hatelj^'s Essa 3 ' on Persecution, being the fifth on the 
Errors of Romanksm, &c. ; — Notes, by the same writer, “ On the Supposed Duty 
of using Coercion in Alatteqp of Faith/' and “ On Monopoly of Civil Rights by 
the Professors of^ the True Faith/’ in bis Essays on Romo of the Dangers to 
Christian Faith, &c., 2d edition, pp. 201, 211, and particularly p. 223; — 
MT’rie’s Life of ^ITJrie, pp, 381-3; — Sir William llatnilton’s Discussions on 
JMiilosophy and Literature, pp. 487, 491 ; — the Duke of Argyle’s “ J’resbytery 
Examined,” 2d ed., p. 23;— Jiewis on the InHuence of Authority in Matters of 
Opinion, p. 293 ; — the Re.v. (ieorge Armstrong’s ‘Mufallibility Not Possible, 
Involuntary' Error Not Culpable,” 2d ed., pp. 65, 117, 140, 147- 152,159; — and 
Jo.seph Adshead on The Progres-s of the Religious Rentiinent (Loud. 1852), pns.fhu. 

* Ree his Life by Hess, translated by Lucy Aikin, pp. 148, 159 161, 240. 
The passages may be seen in APCrie’s Miscellaneous Writings, pji, 472, 473. 

t Note to his translation of Mosheim’s Eccl. llisL, cent, xvi., sect. ix. 
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You say ho is a heretic; but the Palmists say you arc both heretics. 
Shall 1 believe them ? They quote historians and fathers, so do you. 
To whom do you all address yourselves? Where is the judge? You 
say the spirits of the prophets are subject to the projihets : but you 
say I am no prophet ; and I say you are not one. Who is to bo 
judge ? 1 lovo liberty as well as you. You have broken off your 

yoke ; allow me to break mine. Having freed yourselves from the 
tyranny of Popish prelates, why do you turn ecclesiastical tyrants 
yourselves, and treat others with barbarity and cruelty for only doing 
what you set them an example to do? You contend that your lay 
hearers, the magistrates, and not you, are to be blamed ; for it is they 
who banish and burn for heresy. I know you make this excuse : but 
tell me, have not you instilled such principles into their ears? Have 
they done anything more than put in practice the doctrine that you 
taught tliem ? Have you nut told them how glorious it was to defend 
the faith ? Have you not been the constant panegyrists of such princes 
as have depopulated whole districts for heresy ? Do you not daily 
teach, that they who ai)peal from your Confessions to Scrqjture ought 
to bo punished by the secular power? It is impossible for you to 
deny this.. Docs not all the -world know that you arc a set of dema- 
gogues, or (to sj^oak more mildly) a sort of tribunes, and that the 
magistrates do nothing l>ut exhibit in public what you teach in pri- 
vate ? You try to justify the banishment of Ochin, and the execution 
of others, and you seem to wish Poland would follow your example. 
God forhid ! Whon you talk of your Augsburg confession and your 
Helvetic creed, and your unanimity, and your fundamental truths, I 
keep thinking of the sixth commandment, ‘ Thou shult not kill.’ 

In England, tho persecution of the Nonconformists by Elizabeth 
and James I. naturally led to discussion of the rights of tho magis- 
trate touching the religions fiiith sind practice of the subjects, and drew 
plenty of expostulation, founded on more or less tenable grounds, from 
tho oppressed. Mr Orme has claimed for the Brownists of James’s 
reign the honour of entertaining the first correct views of religious 
liberty;'!' but the groundlessness of this claim (evident enough 
from wiiat has just been said) is demonstrated b}’^ Dr M‘Crio*in the 
Edinburgh Christian Instructor for 1821, where it is shown, more- 
over, that the views of toleration commonly entertained by the early 
Independents wore less reinarkahlo for liberality than Mr Orme, and 
others after hini, have affirmed.^ 

* Quoted in JMartineau’s llutionale of Religious Enquiry, 3d ed., p. 51. The 
same inode of illustrating the foundation of religious liberty is very success- 
fully adopted by Dr Owen in his Works, vol. xv., pp. 78 '70, 22-1, Russell’s ed. 

t Life of Owen, p. 74. See their writings in the above-mentioned volume 
of Tracts reprinted for the llanserd Ivnollys Society, 

X See Dr M‘Crie’s Miscellaneous Writings, pp. 468-486, 501^-513; where 
the articles in the Christian Instructor ai’o reprinted. For additional evidence 
against tho claim of priority for the Brownists, sec Toulmin's Memoirs of 
Soctnus, p. 115 ; Sir Thomas More's Utopia, quoted anU, p. 249 ; and Ilallaiii, 
op, cit., vol. ii., pp. 112—116, and vol. iii., p. 103, Sully^ writes liberally in his 
Memoirs, B. xvii., vol. iii., p. 312, Edin. ed.. 1819. 

A like ill-founded claim is made by Mr Bancroft, in his History of tho 
United States, chap, ix., for lloger Williams ol’ Salem, in New England (who 
published, in 1644, a tract of which some account is given in that chapter), to 
the honour of having been the first person in modern (Mn-istendom to assert 
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Tho wi’itings of those sectaries on toleration, along with those of 
Hales, Chillingworth, Milton, Taylor, Baxter, Howe, and Barclay, 
paved the way for Locke's immortal Letters, quoted so frequently in 
the present volume, and which are still the host of our many excellent 
treatises on religious libortj'. Among tho distinguished followers of 
Locko during tho 18th contiuy may bo enumerated lloadly, Ibbot, 

in its plenitude tho doctrine of the liberty of conscience—tho equality of 
opinions before the law; and in its defence/’ continues Mr Hancroft,. “ he 
was tho harbinger of l^lilton, — the precursor and tlio suiierior of Jei’emy 
Taylor. For 'l\xylor limited his toleration to a few (‘hristian sects ; the 
philanthropy of AVilliains conijiasscd the earth : Taylor favoured partial re- 
form, coTiiiiiended lenity, argued for forbearance, and entered a sjjecial plea 
in behalf of each toleralile sect ; Williams would permit persecution of no 
opinion, of no religion, leaving heresy unharmed by law, and orthodoxy un- 
protected by the terrors of penal statutes. Taylor still clung to the necessity 
of positive regulations enforcing religion and eradicating error ; lie resembled 
the poets, who, in their folly, iirst declare their hero to he invulnerable, and 
tlien clothe him in earthly armour ! Williams was willing to leave Truth 
alone, in her own panojdy of light, believing tlmt if, in the ancient feud be- 
tween Truth and Krror, the employment of force could be entirely abrogated, 
Truth would have nuich the best of the bargain. It is the custom of iiiankitid 
to award high lionours to the successful inquirer into the laws of nature, to 
those Avlio advance the bounds of human knowledge. We praist? the man who 
first analysed the air, or resolved water into its elements, or drew the light- 
ning from the clouds; even ihougli the discovoric‘s may have been as much tho 
fruits of time as of genius. moral principU has a much N\idor and nearer 
influence on human happiness; nor can any discovery of truth be of more di- 
rect benefit to society, than that which establishes a perpetual religious 2 >eace, 
and sjjrciuls tranquillity through every community and every hosoin. If t.'o- 
liernicus is held in perpetual reverence, liccauso, on his death-bed, ho published 
to the world that tlm sun is the centre of our syst« iri ; if the name of Kepler is 
preserved in the annals of human excellence, for his sagacity in detccling the 
laws of tho planetary motion ; if tlie genius of Xewtoii lias been almost adored 
for dissecting a ray of light, and weighing heavenly hoditLS as in a balance, — 
let there be for the name of Iloger Williams at least some humble place among 
those who have advanced moral science, and made tliemselves the benefactors 
of mankind.'* For advocating the liberty of conscience, this <‘xcellent man 
(whose merit is but little diminished by the fact of his not having been the first 
to proclaim it, and to r<*speet it in others) was banished Irom >Salem by men who 
themselves had lately tied from persecution in England. . 

Sir James MackintosJi, again, in his Jleview of tlie Causes of the Kovoliition of 
1G8S (MisrpJlan^.oii,s ed. 1851, 2 >, 861;, says of the Independents, that the 

government of Cromwell, more influenced by them than by any other jiorsuasion, 
made as near approaches to general toleration as jiuidic 2 >rejudice would en- 
dure ; and »Sir Henry Vane, an Independent, was jirobably the first who laid 
down, with perfect precision, the inviolable rights of conscience, and the ex- 
cmi>tion of religion from all civil authority/’ Tlie title of Vaiie/s work is not 
given by Sir James, nor do J i*ccogniso it among the publications sjiecified in 
the article Vane in Watt’s Tilbliotheca Uritannica ; but Williams jirobably pre- 
ceded him by ton years at least. A brir*f account of the liberal sentiments of 
Vane will be found in Jbincroft, ch. xi. — When Cromwell occujiied .Scotland, the 
principle of toleration was disseminat<Ml by the Irulcpendents in his army, in a 
manner wliich excited the horror and alarm of the Frcs]»yterians pp. 150, 

315) ; and, among others, of the Rev. James Fergusson, minister of Kilwinniiig, 
whose llrief Refutation of th«^. Errors of Toleration, Era.stianisni, &c., was 
posthumously published at Edinburgh in 1602 (forty years after it was writ- 
ten), and forms a remarkable contrast to l^ocke's iiotter <onccriiing Tolera- 
tion, which had appeared in 1689. For some just remarks upon Fergussoi/s 
intolerant views, see Dr Robert Leo’s preface to thg Theses of Erastus, p. xvH. 
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Gordon, Jortin, Balguy, Carnphell, Law, Blackburne, Paley, and Wat- 
son ; who in their turn were worthily succeeded in our own age by 
Sydney Smith, and others of the Edinburgh Boviewers. With respect 
to the livimj advocates of religious freedom — Whatcly and Baden 
Powell among the clergy, and Samuel Bailey among laymen, may bo 
said to stand pre-eminent ; nor will the occupation of such writers 
be gone till the arrival of that distant day when the much-lauded 
but little-heeded maxim shall be reduced to practice, — All things 
whatsoever yo would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’’* 

In the United States of North America, great progress has been 
made in reducing this grand principle to practice in ecclesiastical 
matters. Tims the Massachusetts Declaration of Bights (quoted in 
the Edinhurgh Revieio^ vol. xcii-, p. 356) sets forth — 

It is the right, as well as duty, of all men in society, ];)ublicly, 
and at stated seasons, to worship the Supremo Being, the great Crea- 
tor and Preserver of the universe ; and no subject shall bo hurt, mo- 
lested, or restrained, in his person, liberty, or estate, for worshipinng 
God ill the manner and season most agreeable to the dictates of his 
own conscience ; or for his religious professions or sentiments, pro- 
vided he does not disturb the public poacOj or obstruct others in their 
r(3ligious worship.” {ilrt 2.) 

“ All religious sects and dGnominations demeaning themselves peace- 
ably, and as good citizens of the Commoinvealtli, shall bo equally 
under the protection of tho law ; and no subordination of any one 
sect or denomination to another shall ever be established by law.” 
{Amendments to tke Constitution of Massachusetts. Art. 11.) 

“ Congress shall make no law respectiiig an establishment of reli- 
gion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” {Constitution of the 
United States, Amendments^ Art, 1.) 

Tho School Committees shall never direct to be purchased or 
used, in any town schools, any school books which aro calculated to 
favour the tenets of any particular sect of Christians.” {Revised Sta- 
tutes^ c. xxiii., see. 23.) 

Some defects which still adhere to tho laws of the United States in 

regard to religious liberty are j)ointed out by Mr Hurlbut;*f nor 

• 

^ “ Thci’c are,'’ says Locke, “ fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, the 
basis upon Miiich a great many others rest, and in which they have their con- 
Bisteiicy. These are teeming truths, rich in store, with which they furnish the 
mind; and, like the lights of heaven, aro not only beautiful and entertaining 
in themselves, but give light and evidence to other things, that without them 
could not be seen or known. Such is that admirable discovery of Mr Ifewton, 
that all bodies gravitate to one another, which may be counted as the basis of 
natural philosophy ; whicii of what use it is to the uudo.rstandiiig of the great 
frame of our solar system, he has to the astonishment of the Icaxmed world 
shown ; and how much fjwther it would guide us in other things, if rightly 
pursued, is not yet known. Our Saviour's great rule, that wc should love our 
neighbour as onrselvcs, is such a fundamental truth for the regulating human 
society, that, L think, by that alone, one might without diilicuUy determine all 
the cases and doubts in social moral ity. -'(CVno^tfci of the Understandinrf, § 43.) 

t Essays on ITumaii llights, &c., by E. P. llurlbut, pp. 26-29, Ediii. ed. j\s 
to the complete religious liberty secured by the constitution of Louisiana, see 
p. 83 of the same wox'k, Note E. The celebrated Act for establishing Ueligious 
Freedom in Virginia may be seen in lli'own on Oivil Obedience, p. 503, or the 
New Annual Register for 1786, p. (63). 
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lijivo the Amoricans yot learned univorisally to abstain from social per- 
secution for difference of theological opinion.^ But there seems to bo 
far less inclination to such conduct in America than whore one sect is 
politically dominant over tho others. Mr James F. W. Johnston, in 
his travels in tho United States, says that “ The equality of all reli- 
gious sects in tho eye of the law, tho equal persoual bearing of all de- 
nominations, and their independence of each other in all respects, is a 
point which early strikes the Uuropoan. All have an equal right to 
their religious opinions, wdiatevor they may be ; foAV hesitate to avow 
them ; and though I have often heard people differ and argue on re- 
ligious points, 1 do not recollect to have anywhere observed a single 
e.xpression, either by word or feature, which seemed to imply that one 
of the disputants thought himself superior to tho other because of the 
opinions he entertained, or that he had a bettor right to entertain 
them. I was most struck with this circumstance in tlio State of Mas- 
sachusetts, where the freedom of speech upon religions matters will 
often startle the orthodox stranger.” j* Mr Johnston, ho\vcvoi‘, could 
not know that “ feAv hesitate to avow their religious opinions.” Where 
a sect is lunnorous and influential, its adherents are not mnvilliug to 
be known; but in Amei'ica, as elsewhere, highly disreputable opi- 
nions are no doubt extensively concealed. It will bo lung before tlio 
multitude in any i)art ef Christendom will act upon the principle that 
no opinion ought to be infamous which does not necessarily imply 
defective moral feeling in its holder. 

‘‘ 111 Scotland,” says Dr Cook, not a shade of ])onal statute or of 
hardship remains ;J and tho full liberty of worship and of opinion 
which is happily enjoyed, is in general prized as an invaluable bless- 
ing, which men in the Church and out of it would cordially unite to 
preserve. It must, indeed, bo acknowledged, lliat there are still ves- 
tiges of what may be called speculative intolerance, towdiich allusion 
has been already made, and from which it is extremely difficult, in 
our present imperfect state, w^holly to emancipate the human mind. 
It is not unusual to find sects and denominations of Christians arro- 
gating to themselves exclusively tho title of the Church of Christ, and 
maintaining that those who differ from them, hoAvevor sincere, and 
however zealous, are merely nominal Christians, if they bo Christians 
at all ; and as this proceeds frWi a state of mind Avhich may exist 
with equal reason in all parties, it might, imdor peculiar circum- 
stances and states of society, havo led to tho renewal ol* active perse- 
cution. This, fortunately, is not the case in our days ; and it may 
be hoped that w^e see in such theoretical antipathy the expiring strug"- 
glo of intolerance. AVhilst it becomes every man firmly to adliero to 
what he is convinced has been tanglit by revelation, it is no less his 
duty not to wrest from others what he esteems his own most valuable 
privilege. Kvery deviation from this, in wdiatever manner it may 
be disguised or defcndc<l, and however it may he represented as pro- 
ceeding from the most tender concern for the spiritual and eternal 

* See ante^ p. 394. 

t Notes on North America, vol. ii., p. 242 ; Edniburgh, 1831. See also the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xcii., p. 342. 

X 'fho law that chairs in universities could be occupied only by persons sub* 
scribing thfi Tonfession of Faith must have escaped the Doctor's memory. 
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interests of mankind, is an ai^proach to tho temper and spirit from 
which all the evils of persecution proceeded. This will become, wo 
may trust, more and more evident, till Christians everywhere unite 
in tho conviction, that genuine j)rinciple, sincere love of truth, aud 
the persuasion of mind enforced by St Paul, arc the evidences of that 
temper aud disposition which all ought to cherish, aud which all ought 
to respect and to revere.”* 

Although the Christian spirit hero spoken of does not appear to 
have increased in Scotland during tho thirty years which have elapsed 
since tho work of Dr Cook was published, there is reason to hope that 
the next generation will shoAV a bettor knowledge of tho principles of 
religious liberty. By and by, it is likely, tho very word ^Colora- 
tion” will cease to he tolerated— word implying in him who uses it, 
tho notion that ho is entitled, to withhold from his neighbours that free- 
• dom, which, nevertheless, he (jraciously permits thein to enjoy. Dr Parr 
used to oxclaim against the employment of this term, as an outrage to 
common sense and decency. “ Surely,” ho would say, “ it is higli 
time that a word which denotes falsehood should be exchanged for one 
that speaks truth ; and that the abject spirit which implores or .ac- 
cepts toleration, should give place to the nobler spirit which claims 
and demands as a just, sacred, unalienable right, in all religious coii- 
corns, ‘ absolute liberty— just and true liberty— eq^ual and impartial 
liberty.’”! To call one’s self an ‘‘ orthodox” or ‘‘ evangelical” Chris- 
tian, and such as interpret the Scriptures diftercntly “ heretics,” will 
in due time, also, be discovered by most people to be a sign of arrogant 
folly on the part of men who, by professing thenfselvcs Protestants, 
deny the existence of an infallible earthly judge of truth. 


Note P, pagejo. 

The Duty of actiny aecordiny to one^s Reliffious Belief, 

Whore a man is mistaken in his judgment, even in that case it 
is always a sin to act against it. Though avc should take that for a 
duty which is really a sin, yet so long as avo are thus persuaded, it 
will he highly criminal in us to act in contradiction to this persuasion : 
and the reason of this is evident, because by so doing, we Avilfully act 
jigainst tho host light Avhich at present avo have for tho direction of 
our actions. So that when all is done, the immediate guide of our 
actions can be nothing but our conscience, our judgment and persua- 
sion. If a*man, for instance, should of a Joav become a Christian, 
whilst yet in his heart he believed that the Messiah is not yet come, 
and that our Lord Jesus Avas an impostor : or if a Papist should re- 
nounce the communion of the Roman church, and join Avith ours, 
whilst yet ho is persuaded that the Roman church is the only catholic 
church, and that our reformed churches are heretical or schismatical ; 

General and Historical View of Christianity, vol. iii., p. 461, 
t Kield’a Ijife of Parr, vol. ii., p. 383. — Tliis sentiment is illustrated by Dr John 
Jlro^n in his work on the La^v of Christ concerning tUvil Obedience, 3d edi- 
tion, pp. 468-470. See also Hints on Toleration, by l^liilagatharches, 2d edi- 
tion (London, 1811), l^ssay 1. 
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though now there is none of us that will deny that tho men in both 
those cases have made a good change, as having changed a false reli- 
gion for a true one, yet for all that 1 dare say wo should all agree 
tliey Avero both of them great villains for making tliat cliange, because 
they made it not upon lioncst princiidos, and in pursuauco of tlioir 
judgment, but in direct contradiction to both/’"^’ 

To tho ohjoction which may ho brought by some, that if a man ho 
so far mistaken ia his jiidgmont as to think it his duty to act inju- 
riously to others, the reply is siiificiejitly obvious : — ho is a madman 
or an idiot, and must he taken charge of as a person unfit to bo trusted 
with liberty-t 

Analogous to tho duty of adiiuj according to our opinions, is that 
of endeavouring* to dis^^eminate them among others wliom avo think 
they may benciit. On this subject Hr iSamiiol JLJailoy has Avritton 
excellently in one of his essays : — 

“ It maj’' be said in general terms,” be remarks, that every one 
who has taken due pains to master a subject, wlio feels persuaded that 
ho can present it in a nev/ light, and aa lu) is not destitute of tho o1>- 
vious qualifications for the task, lies under an obligation to communi- 
cate bis knowledge to his folloAA’-creatures, provided they, are in a 
sufficiently civilised and virtuous condition to receive it Avithout de- 
stroying tho happiness or the existence of their instructor. Not to 
do it, if tho matter Avero of importance, AVould l)e reprehensildo selfish- 
ness; it could be only to aA'oid trouble, or shrink from responsibility, 
or maintain a solitary superiority over tho rest of tho Avorld. 

“ It is true, ho may he deceived in his estimate of his oAvn achioA^o- 
ments; an exaggerated ojjiuion of tho value of what avo ourselves ac- 
complish, is perliaps iusoparahlo from hiiiuaii nature ; but if be lias 
taken duo pains, and is actuated by a proper spirit, his conduct is on 
every principle entitled to unmixed approliation. It, may hajipon, too. 
that, by commimicating the result of his inquiries, he may be instru- 
mental in promulgating error; liis vieAvs may Avaiuler Avidely from 
the triitli, and lie may leatl many astray by the same niisconceiAcd 
facts or illusive reasonings Avhich have deceived his own mind. These 
are tilings Asdiich, according to tho constitution of man and tho pre- 
sent state of society, cannot he avuiiled. Even in this case, neverthe- 
less, ho is doing good. His errors are in all probability such as have, 
Avith more or less distinctness, presented themselves to other minds as 
AA'ell as his, in tho character of truths. To bring them openly for- 
ward, Avith the premises from Avhich they are deduced and tho train 
of reasoning by Avliich they have established tbcms(‘l\ es as tnitlis in 
his own uiidorstauding, is giving them the best chaucis of being re- 
futed, and refuted in so full and luminous a manner, that their real 
character Avill bo conspicuous to every future inquii*er. 

Had tluiy 1)0401 kept back by indolence or timidity, bad they and 
the arguments in their support not been openly produced and examined, 

^ A Discourse concerning (.'onscicnoe, by Dr John JHluirp, Arclibishop of 
York, 1C87, p. 18; quoted in Locke’s Third Letter for Toleration. 

The following saying is ascribed to Tloiiry IV. of France : — “ (*cux qui siii- 
vent tout droit leur conscience, sont de inu religion ; et nioi, je .siiis de colic do 
tons eeux-la qui sout braves et boiis.” 

:See anlCf pp, IGl, 26o*-6. 
t See Xotc ante, p. 20. 
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they would have continued to haunt other minds as well as his, to de- 
lude other thinkers besides himself, and create those casual and vague 
disputes, which arc perpetually arising when a question has not been 
thoroughly canvassed. 

“ When the circumstances hero described liave jnade it a man’s 
duty to comirinnicate his opinions to the public, the manner of doing 
it can admit of little controvorsj'. Tie is quite as much bound in this 
case to honesty of statement and fairness of proceeding, as when he is 
giving pi’ivate instruct ion. The object to be kept in view is to assist 
the progress and prevalence of truth, which it is almost tautology to 
say cannot be promoted by either concealment or exaggeration of evi- 
dence, hy the colouring of facts or the sophistication of reasoning. 
AVhile he who with upright intentions and after adequate examination 
is uufortunato enough to bo the instrument of disseminating error, 
merits our esteem, no rcprelieiision can be too severe for the conscious 
promulgator of false assertions and fallacious arguments.^’ 

h^rom the fallibility of whicli even the most sedulous and honest 
inquirer partakes, it also hehoves every one Avho publishes his opi- 
nions to the world to suspect the possibility at least of his being in the 
wrong, and to refrain from arrogantly assuming-on his own part that 
exemption from error which ho will not grant to another. Above all, 
be shoiiid avoid the olfensive practice of alfceting superior moral ex- 
collcncc in virtue of the doctrines he maintains, and casting odium 
upon others Ijccausc tlr^y diifer from him. lie should keep aloof from 
what has been well designated as ‘ that dogmatical assumption of the 
up])er ground in controversy, which eiitronchus itself in supposed 
rights and prerogatives; treats as a violation of decorum the free use 
of language in its oi)poiieiits; and even while it condescends to employ 
argumenis, seasons tlnmi with arrogant and uncharitable reflections 
on the motives and intentions of the adv('rsary.’j“ 

“ Tlie substantial duty, in a word, of the man who makes known 
his researches or speculations to the world, is to take the trouble of 
due pre])aration, to bo honest in his coiiimuiii(;atioiis, and to arrogate 
nothing to liimself as an inquirer Avhicdi he will not grant to others 
exorcising the same fiinclioii. Instead of demanding from them the 
dcicrenco duo to an indisputable oracle from whose declarations it is 
criminal to dissent, he should point out, whenever the occasion re- 
quires it, the urgent duly, and animate them wdth the manly spirit of 
impartial investigation ; and w arn them against receiving on autho- 
rity any conclusions the evidence for which is open to their own scru- 

13 very sect seems to think it a duty to convert the inemhers of 

* ‘ Is it,’ asks Mr Stewart, ^niore criminal to misroproseiit a fact, than to 

impose on the world hy what we know to he an unsound or a fallacious argu- 
ment Ms it in a moral view more oriminnl, or is it more inconsistent with 
the dignity of a man of triie Jionour, l^p defi'aud men in a private transaction 
hy an incorrect or erroneous statement of circumstances, than to mislead the 
public to their own ruin by those wilful deviations from truth into wliich we 
sec men daily led by views of interest or ambition, or by the spirit of political 
faction ?’ — (Philosojyltif of the Active and Moral Fowers, vol. ii., p. 338.)'’ 

t “ Aikin’s Letters to his Son, vol. ii., p. 95.” 

j Essay on the Pursuit of Truth, lid ed., pp. 132- 5. 
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other sects to its own opinions ; but when they reciprocate the bene- 
volent endeavour, what abuse and indignation are in general poured 
out against them ! But how can tho ropi'oachos of Protestants against 
any sect i>roselytizing‘ by fair moans bo justified ? Has he who calls 
himself an “ evangelical Christian’’ any bettor title to proselytize the 
Catholics, Pusoyites, or ITnitarians, than these have to undermine 
tho faith of evangelical Christians? In infinoncing the latter, it is 
true, ‘‘ heterodox” persons are accused of pcnutrtiiui^ not converting, 
tho proselytes ; but, since every sect regards its own apostates as 
jferverts, the Catholics, Pnseyites, and Unitarians can with equal 
justice accuse tho evangelical missionary of leading t/ieir brethren 
astray. — Each party may i)roporly strive to counteract the efforts 
of its opponents to draw men tVom the belief of what it regards as 
truth ; but this is quite ditterent from viewing them as i)oachers on 
a domain to which there is an exclusive right. Archbishop Whatoly 
observes with great fairness that ‘‘ we coiild not pass any censure, 
except in rofereiico to tho object itself, on a society of Mahomotans 
that should be forme<l lor the distribution of the Koran. We 
disapprove, indeed, of the book itself; but the example of circulat- 
ing what they believe to be divine truth is one wliicli all men ought 
to folIoAV in reference to tho books which the}’' respectively hold 
sacred.”^ “ It is iinpossibb',” he elsewhere says, ‘‘ to draw line to 
any cifoctiial purpose between forbidding a man to propagate bis re- 
ligion and compelling him to abjure it, on the ground that the one 
does, and the other does not, oiler violenci' to bis conscionco ; which 
was perhaps the distinction set up by the Jewish Elders, when they 
Avere content merely to ^ charge the apostles not to preach in the 
name of Jesus.’ Peter and John replied, that they could not but 
‘ declare Avhat they had soon and heard and it is not surely impossi- 
ble, or even unlikely, that others also may think themselves bound 
in conscience to teach, at least, their families and their friends, Avhat 
they conceive to bo essential trutlis.”f 

Milton, in his most (doquent Areoinn/itim^ made it clear tliat free 
discussion, far from endangering Truth, only adds to lior purity 
and strength. By none lias tliis been lad ter illustrated than by 
Mr Bailey. “ The people,” says bo, “ arc not left to the Inundation 
of falsehood without a r(‘inedy or ]>rotection. Restraints on the pro- 
mulgation of opinions, even if they were pro])or and expedient on the 
supposition of their efii(*ac,y, and of the infallibility of those who im- 
posed them, seem peculiarly inineccssary, since tlieie is always a 
powerful means of counteracting Avhat we conceive to be errors. 
Fallacies may be exposed, misstatements detect(Ml, absurdities ridi- 
culed. Tbeso are the natural and appropriate modes <d* repression ; 
and while tliey must bo ultimately successful amongst all classes of 
people, unless the human mind is be(tc*r adapted to tho reception of 
falsehood than of truth (in which case the pursuit of knowledge would 

•" Assays on Sorno of thci Dangers t»> Faith, 2il cd., p. 119. 

True and false religion/^ says Michaelis, have like rights with respect to 
t arli othef ; for every one holds his own religion to be true: and hence, when- 
ever I ascribe any right to true religion, every other man in.iy claim the same 
rigid for his religion.” {Oo’itirnen torus on thr Laws of Mofrs^ vol. i., p. 117.) 

t Kssays on the Errors of Konifuiisrn, Ks*‘-ay V., on I'ersecution, § 3, vii. 
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be folly), tlioy possess the additional recommendatiou of contributing 
to the detection of those fallacies which have mingled themselves 
with the sentiments of the most accurate judges. Here wo have a 
legitimate method of disseminating our tenets, in which we may in- 
dulge without resti-aint, assured that wlicther right or wrong wo 
shall •'contribute to the ultimate triumph of truth. In detecting 
falsehood and exposing it to general observation, we are far more 
effectually guarding all ranks from its influence, than hy mj^sterious 
reserve and timorous precautions, which are always suspected of being 
employed in the support of ojiinious not capable of standing by their 
own strength. . . , Whoever,” he adds, has attentively meditated on 
the progress of the human race cannot fail to discern, that there is now 
a spirit of inquiry amongst men, wdiich nothing can stop, or even ma- 
terially control. Reproach and obloquy, threats and persecution, will 
bo vain. They may embitter opposition and engender violence, but 
they cannot abate the keenness of research. There is a silent march 
of thonglit, which no power can arrest, and wliicli it is not difficult to 
foresee will ho marked by important events. Mankind W'ere never befoi*o 
in the situation in wdiich they now stand. The press has been operating 
upon them for several centuries, with an influence scarcely porcej)tiblc 
at its commencement, but daily becoming more palpable, and acquiring 
accelerated force. It is rousing llio intellect of nations, and happy will 
it be for them if there he no rash interfereiice .w ith the natural pro- 
gress of knowledge ; and if, by a judicious and gradual adaptation of 
their institutions to the inevitable changes of opinion, they are saved 
from those convulsions, which the jn’ido, prejudices, and obstinacy of 
a fow may occasion to the whole.’”'" 

In both extremities of our Island the publication of “ blasphemous” 
works is punishable by law ; but except in peculiarly oflensivc cases 
(such as those before spoken of, p. 250), the press is now wisely left 
unfettered botli in England and Scotland, however hostile the pub- 
lished opinions and arguments may bo to the Christian religion. The 
tendency of prohibition to increase rather than diminish the circula- 
tion of books, is now well understood ; wdiile the power of Truth to 
vindicate herself is pretty generally recognised by those intrusted 
with the duty of executing the law. In Enyland^ however, the cele- 
brated maxim that “ Cliristianitj" is part and parcel of the law” of 
that country (a maxim which, according to President Jefferson, at- 
tained its high position purely in consequence of a mistranslation of 
the w'^ords ^^mcien scripture,’^ in an old law-book, into holy scripture” 
instead of ‘‘ ancient writing”f ), continues to operate as a bar to tho 
froo propagation of opinion, in a manner wdiich it is impossible for a 
moment to defend, lir 1743, for example, there occnri'od a case in 

* Essay on the Formation and Publication of Oi)inions. 2d od., pp. 155, 
165. 

t See Letters and Oorrospondcnce of Alajor Cartwright, vol. ii., pp. 271-274 ; 
quoted in the Supplementary Notes to J)r John Brown's treatise on the LaAV of 
Christ respecting Civil Obedience, p. 93. The letter, which is dateji 5th June 
1824, may be seen also in Jefferson’s Memoirs, vol. iv., p. 406. Dr Brow n sub- 
joins to his extract from it the opinion of .an acute and learned friend of his 
ow^n, that, notwithstanding all tliat Jefferson lias said on tho subject, the wiiole 
stress of this fiimous legal dictum ought to be laid upon the shoulders of Lord 
Chief- Justice Hale. The doctrine,’' this gentleman thinks, is the issue of his 
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which a sum of money having boon left to found an institution for 
reading the Jewish law, Lord Hardwicke decided that the bequest 
was illegal and void, as hehuj for the 2)ropa(jation of a religious hdief 
eoiitrart/ to Chrisfianilp^ ivhich is part of the law and constitntion of Kmj-^ 
laud. * A similar decision Avas givoji by the Vice-Chancellor so lately 
as 1th J uno 1850, in a very remarkable case, of which the i)atticu- 
lars are those : — AVilliam Jones Hartley, by his will dated 4th Octo- 
ber 1843, after bequeathing several legacies, gave all his personal 
property not specillcally bequeathed, to Major-(lencral Briggs, upon 
trust for the payment of debts and logaoies, and the residue to ‘‘ lay 
out and apply £300 sterling of the said residue as a prize remunera- 
tion, to bo given and aAvarded by the said Major-deneral Bi-iggs, 
according to his discretion and judgment, for the best oi-iginal essay 
Avhich he can procure on the subject' of Natural Theology, treating 
it as a science, ami demonstrating the Jruth, harmony, ami infalli])ility 
of the evidence on which it isfounded, and the perfect accordance of sucli 
evidence Aviih reason; also demonstrating the adequacy and suiliciency 
of Natural Theology, wliou so treated and taught as a science, to consti- 
tute a true, perfect, and jdiilosophical system of universal religion 
(analogous to other universal systems of science, such as astronomy, &c.), 
founded on immutable tacts .and (ho works of cro.ation, and beautifully 
ad.apted to man’s reason, and tending, as oilier sciinues do, but in a 
higher degree, to improve and tdevate his nature, and render him a 
Avise, happy, and exalted being.” Another sum of £200 Avas directed 
to be paid for a prize essay on emigration; and (be surjdus to be 
applied in maintaining and forwarding the publication and circula- 
tion of the two essays in Engl.aml, The case came before tbo Vico- 
Clmncellor of Kiighviid’s Court, Avhen Wray, fur tlio Attoviiey- 
Gleneral, submitted that, Avhatcvcr might have heou the notions of 
the testator, the bequests for the cncouragemenl of tlie essays Avore 
good, since it could not bo contended that the doctrines therein con- 
tained AA'ore inconsistent with those princijjles ami views upon wliich 
the BridgcAvater Treatises, and several other publications unexcep- 
tionable in their character, were founded, and wbicbliail Iteenrecognised 
as good in law. — The Vice-Cliam ellor said bo was of opinion that tin? 
words Avhich the testator had, in his first be()nest, clioseii to a<hq)t. 
could not mean any thing lliat was at all consistent witli t.diristianity ; 
and, as to the other, it was perfect nonsense, and must ihereforo ho 
hehl A'oid for iiiicertainty.” J>oth Iniquesls were consequently found 
to be null — the one as “ rcpvfjaaut to rcveah.d rdujion,^^ and the other 
for uncertainty.t 

In Scotland.^ we li.'ivo no such- legal maxim as the preposterous one 
for which credit is given to Hir Matthew Male ; nor is it likidy that 
the judges of the Court of Session Avould fccldhemselves under tlio iie- 

own brain, and was owing to his education among the I'liritans ; for you 
know how they jumbled tljo two Testaments togetln;!', and made up a mixture 
of the (‘ivil, and Christian, and Jewish laws, which shewed itself in their 
speeches and sernn^np; and in their conduct to tiioso who differed from tbeiii. 
Judge Hale enforced the laws against witchcraft./’ A:c. 

♦ Facts and Observations respecting the situation of the Jews in Kngland ; 
in Collection of Testimonies in Faiour of Keligious Jjjhorty (.London, 1790), 
Art. XX., where reference is made to Vezey’s .Ueports, ah)!. ii., p. 274. 

t Case of Jiriggs w. Hartley ; Law Times, vol. xv., p. 273. , See also Edin. 
Keview, vol. xci., p. 525. 
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cessity of doing violence to common sense and equity, by annulling any 
such legacy as Mr Hartley’s. This opinion is, I think, warranted by 
a decision pronounced by Lord Jeifroy in 1841, the principles stated 
by him in its supp'l^rt being applicable to both cases alike. Mr 
David Taylor, a builder in Perth, who died in 1832, had bequeathed 
£1000 to the General Unitarian Baptist Assembly for the endowment 
of a preacher of that connexion in Perth. The executor declined to pay 
the legacy, and Avas summoned before the Court of Session, where the 
case came before Lord Jeffrey as “Ordinary.” One of the executor’s 
pleas was, that “ the action is not maintainable, inasmuch as its ob- 
ject is the promotion of purposes reprobated by larv — the object of tire 
legacy being the propagation of tenets wliich are not only not recog- 
nised by the State, but are condemned by tiro law of the counti'y as 
diroeiJy and iuvotoratoly liostile to the creed which forms part arid 
parcel of the law of the land.” This and the other pleas were re- 
pelled by his Lordship ; who staled among the grounds of his decision, 

“ that the purpose for Avhich the legacy is left is not a eiiminal or 
illegal purpose, or one Avhich can, in any sound sense, be regarded as 
dangerous to good moi-als, or offensive to decency or good oi’dcr.” In 
an explanatory note, he added : “ The last (plea), if it could be suc- 

cessfully ’maintained, Avould load to serious consequoiices. Where 
there is nothing in the tenets of any religious sect Avhich is contrary 
to express laAV, to good morals, or to public decency, the Lord Ordi- 
nary can see no ground upon which any distinction can be taken in a 
civil court betAveen one tolerated sect and another. There can be no 
doubt that, by the existing law, the se'ct of Unitarians is entitled to the 
fullest measure of toleration, and it would bo absurd to hold that 
there Avas anything to corrupt virtue, or outrage decency, in tenets 
Avhich have been advocated in our OAvn day by men of such eminent 
talents, exemplary piety, and pure lives, as I’rico, Priestley, and Chan- 
ning; and to Avhich, there is reason to think, that neither Milton nor 
NeAvton Avas disinclined. If this legacy may be Avithheld on account of 
the reprobation to Avhich the opinions of the legatees are supposed to 
be liable, the Lord Ordinary docs not see hoAV any congregation of 
that communion could obtain decreet for a sum of money Avhich they 
had raised among themselves for building a chapel, or paying a 
jirpachcr, if they had lent it, on bond or bill, to an orthodox borroAver, 
^SPoven deposited it, on receipt, Avith a banker belonging to the esta- 
blishment. For an executor, Avith free funds in his hands, is full 
debtor to the testator’s legatees, and is as much bound to pay, under 
the testament, as a borroAver is under his bond. Those Avho belong 
to the groat establishment of the Church of England, it should also 
be considered, ai’o but sectaries in Scotland, and depend for their 
protection on the same toleration Avhich has uoav boon extended to 
Unitarians. Tt Avould probably startle even tho defender, however, 
if it Avere made a question, AA'hether a legacy cotild be recovered, or a 
loan reclaimed, for tho purpose of building or repairing an Episcopal 
ch.apel, or paying the salary of an ofliciating clfirgyraaii. ’’' In this 
part of tho decision the executor Avisoly acquiesced. 

* The General Assembly of the General Baptist Cliurchcs &c., v. Taylor, 17th 
June 1841 ; Dunlop and Bell’s Reports, vol. iii., p. 1030. 

Socinus says : — ‘ I would apprize Volanus, and all others who are displeased 
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Putting altogothor out of view niou’s right to dissoiiiinatc tboir 
opinions in any poacoahlo way, oxpodioney itself sooms to dictate to 
tho advoctatos of Christianity that in a country whoro so many have 
renounced all rclajion along with tho ortliodoxif ’l^ich disgusted them, 
the oftbrts of those who would pei*suado such people to omhraco na- 
tural religion, as heing vory much better than none at all, should, to 
say tlio least, meet with no discouragement froju anybody. U’ho reli- 
gion of Socrates ajul Cicero, of Anthony Collins and Adam Smitli, of 
Franklin and Jolforson, is infinitely preferable to theoretical or prac- 
tical Atheism. If natural religion be (as divines and philosophers 
have represented itf) iiot only the test by which the claims of every 
professing revelation must bo tried, but also tho guide to a true 
interpretation of what is proved to be revealed, then the more 
zealously wo cultivate a branch of knowledge so transcemlontly im- 
portant the better ; and, instead of throwing obstacles in tho way 
of teaching oven tho stijirieiu-if of natural religion when matured^ 
and well applied, wo sliould rejoice to see this opinion asserted aiul de- 
fended witli the utmost learning and iiigonnity, confid(;nt that thus 
the advocates of revelation would be furnishetl with tho best opportu- 
nities to maintain tboir cause, and to impress upon attentive mul- 
titudes the most eiliictivo argnmenls which could bo brought forward 
oil tho side of Christianity, lleretoforo tlio attacks of tlio Deists 
have led to the production of many valuable works, which have taken 
high places in theological libraries ; and if Christianity is divine, may 
may not the like clfcct he expected in future ? Besides, the remark of 
Cirotius, that to enforce tho belief of a doctriuo by violence and inti- 
midation is to couf(;S3 distrust in the fairer tiehl of argiiracnt,§ may 
bo applied with a slight variation here: if there is a way upon earth 
to render a doctrine suspected, it is to throw impedimoiits in the way 
of its being a subject of controversy. 

with me for the opinion I dofond relative to the esRence and person of Christ, 
that wliether they know me or not, by tJod’s hel[) I will not be ilcterred by sueb 
invectives and calumnies, nor by the fear of ileatli itself, from defending it, 
unless it be lirst shewn to be erroneous ; which it cun never be. Nay, 1 urn 
fully persuaded that it is consonant to ti'uth, and of the greatest iuiportunee to 
jjromote the glory of God, and to unfold to men more fully the way of salva- 
tion." — (Ojmra, tom. ii., p. 422 ; ((noted in Toulmin's if- nmirx of Sofinnf, p. 1.36,) 
N'ow, suppose a great majority of the people of Kiigland, and constajueiitly the 
bulk of the Iiegi^Iaturo, to hold the theological opinions of Socinus, and to jier- 
form the duty said by tlie Agnewites and many others to be inciiiubent upon 
nations and rulers as sueb, of promoting fJod'g fUory and the true rdit/ion (by 
which everybody always understands /ns otvn I'eligion), how would tho evan- 
gelical minority relish a law making the Socinian pliase of Christianity “part 
and parcel of the law of England," - compelling thfm to contriliiite to tho ex- 
pensc of its inculcation in sehcwls and churches, — and annulling all legacies for 
the teaching of “ evangelical truth” ? 

t .See the extracts from l’rid(?aux and Flutler, <.intc, p. 204 ; from llonltie, 
p. 263 ; and from Taylor, pp. 26.'5-7. 

J S<jc ante, pj). 206-7. 

§ On the Truth of the f'hristian Ucligion, 11. vi„ g 7, where he contrasts tin, 
methods re.spectively employed in the propagation of it and Moliammcdniiism. 
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Note Q, page 16. 

Curiosities of the SahhalU Alliance. 

The Sabbath Alliance, of wlioso sayings and doings we have lia<l 
several opportimities of seeing samples, was instituted at Edinburgh 
on the 1st of. November 1847. At a meeting of its founders then 
held, some discussion occurred as to the pi*ecis (3 scriptural basis on 
which it should be placed. Ono of the lay members suggested the 
propriety of taking for its foundation “ not only the Eourth Com- 
ihandment, but various other passages of Scripture, which showed that 
the Sabbath was instituted from the creiition of tlio world.” But the 
llcv. T)r Bogg and Mr Blackaddor objected to this propositiou, ‘‘ ami 
contended that tlie Alliance should bo founded mainly on the Eoiirtli 
Commandinent. There (they urged), all that had previously been on- 
joined and observed was re-enacted, and the i)cculiMr nature of the 
Sabbath was fully explained. Besides, it was part of the everlasting 
law of Q-od, binding on all men as such, and esi>ecially on all Chris- 
tians. It was important in figliting this battle to tako our stand on 
clear and unquestionable ground.”f 

Accordingly, in the first of tlioir scries of Tracts, wo read that — 

“ The Alliance vests u})on the Eourth Commandment. And why ? 
Not because the Kou)*th Commandment instituted the Sabbath ; nor 
because the rest of the Bible, particularly the New Testament, is silent 
about it; but because the wliole Moral haw, binding upon all men, 
at all times and in all places, is summed up in the Ton Command- 
ments. To keep holy to Covl one whole day iu seven, is as much a 
duty of universal obligation as to reverence parents and not to tako 
God’s name in vain. Much light is thrown by otlier parts of Scrip- 
turo on the origin of the Sabbath, and on the riglit waj- of observing 
it; hut it is on ^Siiiai that the Sal)hath receives its highest sanction, 
ft is there that it is incorporated and imbedded iu that comprelioiisivc 
rule of morality Avliicli jnust last while the world stands. The divine 
law (f rufht <fnd wront/^ and the Sahhalhy must now stand or fall io(fcfhe)\ 
If the Fourth Comrnandmetif goeSy all the others go with it; henciforth the 
love of Giul and the love of man cease to he eornmanded datieSy and are left 
merch/ to the imiaihc of fed ing. The Saldjalli, in tlto b^ourth Com- 
mandment, is the great safe-guard of both tables of the law\ 

All experience bears wiliicss to this. Let men give up keeping 
the Sabbath as a moral duty, exactly on the same footing Avith the 
other duties to Crod and man taught iu the Ten Commandjnents ; and 
what follows ? They may profess and try for a little to keep the Sab- 
bath on the footing of expediency or the authority of the Church, o)* 
some otlier reason of dcceiicy or devotion ; but it is no longer kept in 
obodioiico to an express law of GVod. And this is always the beginning 
of great evil. It loads to a lax exercise of private judginout as to the 

^ AnUy lip. 170, 196, 367, 380, 410, 4e'57. Boo also Xoto 11, p. 494 6. 
t Report in the Nov. 6, 1817. 

2 11 
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way i>f keeping tlie Sabbath ; for it is all now matter of cliscrotion to- 
gether, The habit of obedience is broken ; men learn to act upon 
the promptings of their own minds, instead of thj^ formal commands of 
Grod ; even the best ai;e injured in the whole tone of their religion by 
this sort of assumed indcpondcnco ; and how rapidly, in the case of 
the vast majority, it runs into universal, lawlessness, the records of 
every criminal court in the country can toll. 

The Alliance, therefore, stands forth for the Sabbath, not merely 
as good for man, but as made by God ; find good for man, because 
made by God: the Sabbath was made for man. 

Ilciice the Alliance can consent to no compromise — it can pursue 
no half-measures. Tlio entire day, of twenty-four hours, is the only 
Sabbath the Alliance know's, for it is the only Sahhath the law of God 
knows. The fiction of canonical hours, or hours of church service, 
and the notion of restricting the Sabbath-rest to them, is a mere un- 
authorized invention, either of the god of this world, or of the Man of 
Sin.” ^ . 

It was thus made abundantly manifest, that the Alliance had not 
lapsed a liair s breadth from the Sabbatarian principles of their riiritan 
forefathers, 

But it is curious that the ground which appears so clear and un- 
questionahlo” to thorn, and which constitutes their main support, is 
precisely that which has been most generally rejected by theo- 
logians from the Kcforination to the present day while those pas- 
sages of Scripture on which Bishoi) lloi’sleyj" and his followers have 
argued for a Christian Si^hhath (or day of n .s*/ from lahoar), arc thrust 
aside by the Alliance as of comparatively little importance. Nor is 
the fact less remarkable, that notwithstanding the satisfaction of the 
Sabbath Alliance with the clearnesss of tlieir ground, the discovery 
was made at the Conference of i/i<^ Ernutielical AUuotre on Christian 
Union, at Liverpool, that there was ‘^sucli variety of opinion rospoct- 
ing^the scriptural ground and authority on which the Sabbath was 
to he based, that it was deemed prudent and forbearing not to intro- 
duce it amongst the various topics that form tlio doctrinal statement 
of the common faith” of the association. J 

At the above-mentioned meeting in Edinburgli, somotliing was 
said as to tlio sinews of war, without which, of <:ours(j, the Sabba- 
tarian battle could not bo etlicicntly fought. Tlio Rev. Dr Caiullish 
stated, that “ in making a calculation of the numbers wlio had signed 
the various petitions on the subject lately, lie found, that if each wore 
to give one shilling, the sum of £10,000 would ho realized. The 
Alliance should therefore take a stand, as did the Anti-Corn-Law 
Jjeague, with the doteemination to porsevero until the end they had 
ill view was accomplished.” In Tract No. I., the estimated income 
was a little less definitely spoken of — “ the revenue,” it is said there, 
‘‘ must bo comniousurato with the greatness of tlio work to ho per- 
formed; funds to the extent of several thousands a-year are indhpen- 

See ante, pp. 119-^124, 170, 221, 226, 282, 286 9, 327, 303; also 14m- 
liorch’ft Theoliifjia Vhrhliano ^ lib. v., cap. xxviii., § 7, 
t Ante, p. 335. 

J Sec Air Jordan’s IJoport, quoted ante. p. 367. 
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sable." These, however, it is intimated, it would be impious and un- 
patriotic to douht tho possibility of collecting ; for “ is the appeal 
not made to Scotland, and is not tho cause tho Sabbath of her 
God V’ Then follows tho devout exclamation — “ May the Loi*d of 
the Sabbath give wisdom, and courage, and faith to his servants, and 
crown their exertions with his blessing !” 

With what share of the Divine blessing their exertions to collect 
several thousands ’a-yoar were crowned, will appear from a statement 
of the revenue received during the periods concerning which I have 
been able to obtain information : — 

From 1st Nov. 1847 to 30th Dec. 1848 (including £100 received 
from each of Mr John Hope of Edinburgh, and Mr Henderson of 


Park) £1390 9 8 

From 1st Jan. to 31st Doc. 1849 964 1 9^- 

From 1 st Jan. to 31st Dec. 1850 814 0 5-J 

From 1st Jan. to 31st Doc. 1852 237 10 8 


Tho last two sums include £300 from Mr Hope, and £100 from 
an anonymous donor. 

In a circular of tho Alliance, dated 11th Juno 1849, after mentioning 
tho expense of their general operations, and saying that a largo out- 
lay had been incurred in promoting the oppositiQU to Mr Locke’s 
Dill, tho Committee proceed to lament that “ At the same time, the 
receipts since the commencement of the year to meet tho whole ex- 
penditure. amount only to £250 ; so that tho Committee have been 
obliged to suspend the continuation of their tracts, and the printing 
of documents which they consider essential to the advancement of tho 
cause, as well as tho visits of the Organization Secretary to various 
parts of tho country.” This appeal had tho effect of bringing up the 
year’s revenue to £964, Is. O-Jd., as we have seen above. Regarding 
that of 1851, I am destitute of information ; but in 1852 the amount 
collected was miserably small, and, small as it was, suffered diminu- 
tion to the extent of £203, 12s. 6d., due to tho treasurer on the pre- 
vious year’s account, — so that only a pittance of £31 remained to 
meet the expenses of 1852. What the financial condition of this 
once magniloquent Alliance was in Februaiy 1 853, is disclosed by 
tho following postscript to a ch’cular to the clergy of Scotland, solicit- 
ing them to sign a memorial against the opening of tho Crystal Palace 
on Sundays : — “ It would materially contribute towards payment of 
tho expense of this movement, if ym would hhully enclose a feto jjostage 
stamps tvlien you return this doenment, or be tho moans of transmitting 
any sum which any member of your congregation might bo inclined 
to give.” IIow are tho mighty lallen ! 

In a printed Narrative of the Froccedings of the Alliance, for the Years 
1849 and 1850, i>. 6, there is an account of the attempt made by 
certain proprietors of tho Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway (myself 
included) to bring about the re-attachment of passenger-carriages to 
the Sunday trains.* A circular which M’o issued in 1849, and which 
boro my signature as secretary of tho agitators, is characterized in 
that Narrative as “replete with misstatoments,” which, however, were 

* See ante, p. 17. 


2 11 2 
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“ refuted ” by the Committee of tlio Alliance in a reply wliich they 
iminodiately drew up. Some who at the time perused both documents, 
along with a rejoinder by the authors of the circular, were of opi- 
nion that the refuted “ misstatements” had a good deal more truth 
in them than the “ refutation.” 

The sci-utineers’ report on the votes given at the Company’s moot- 
ing in August 1819,* is quoted in the Narrative, without the .slight- 
est allusion to tho fact, that, at the adjourned meeting to which it 
Avas presented, two of the four scrutineers formally declared that, in 
their view, the “ majority of votes ” was a majority not “ anainst 
trains’’ but only “ for the amendment” which tho Directors had con- 
trived to caiTy by that unfair device Avhicli Sir .lames Gibson-Craig 
and others protested against as “ incompetent, irregular, and ille- 
gal.”j- The Committeo of tho Alliance arc thus guilty of a flagrant 
“ misstatement” in saying that they give in their Narrative “ the result 
of the division, as reported bp the scrutineers.” 

They chaiMcterize this re.siilt as “ evidence conclusively manifested, 
that tho Scottish sharoliolders wore opposed to the running of Sab- 
bath trains and after stating the results of tlie two sulisequcnt 
divisions, sis if those had really been trials of strength (which 
it is evident on tho very face of the results they Avere notj), they 
conclude the .subject by reporting that “ tho sentimonts of tho pro- 
prietary /mwm/ been thus unetiiticoeaUit deehred, Mr Cox expressed his 
intention- of I’efraining frojn continuing the discussion at tho next sta- 
tutory meeting.” 

If anything has been “ unequivocally declared” by the people of 
Scotland, it is that the .Sabbath Alliance is uinvorthy of their sup- 
port ; and tho reader will judge Avhothcr, in withholding that support 
from an association which in its oAvn opinion deserves .so well to pros- 
per, they haA'o not merely maintained that chara<‘ter for sagacity and 
practical sense Avhich the inhabitants of North Jiritain have so long 
enjoyed. 

The humility of the Alliance is one of its shining virtue.s. “ It is 
alleged by some,” says Tract No. lY., “ that tho Sabbath Avas .ap ex- 
clusively Jewish institution, and never meant for this more advanced 
dispensation. This stafetueul is most disrreditahlc to those who male it, 
CLSAUtiT rnoviNO, as it docs, either their dishonest u, or it/norance, or in- 
aMlitp to comprehend a very plain and simple subject. Tho .Sabbath was 
instituted at the creation, more than 2500 years before the JcAvish 
economy Avas set up, and therefore it has nothing peculiaidy .JcAvish 
about it,” &c.§ 

Now, as tho “ most discreditable statement” in question has been 
made, either expressly or in eftcct, by Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, 
Boza, BucOr, Zuingllus, Cranmci’, llidlcy, Tyudalo, Fryth, Knox, 
ChillingAVorth, Tayloi-, Milton, Baxter, BarroAV, Barclay, Liniborch, 
Paley, Whatoly, and Aimold ; || thc.so, and such as the.so, are the men 
of whom the mode,st and erudite Alliance pronounce.s, c.r cathedra, that 

* Ante, p. 20. t Ant-e, p. 21. J Ante, p. 25. 

§ Tract Jfo. IV., entitled “ The .Sanctification of the fSiibliulli the Duty and 
the Privilege of All,” p. 2. 

l! .Sec the references in note p. 482. 
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iu making it they have clearly shewn themselves to be knaves, fools, 
or most discreditably ignorant persons ! 

Again, in the same Tract, page 3, we read ; “ With respect to the 
change of the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the week, 
there is ample evidence to satisfy any reasonable inquirer that the apostles, 
by whom it was introduced, acted under the authority of Christ. 
There is no special enactment in the Now Testament regai’ding this 
change ; but there are several cii’cumstances which, taken together, 
clearly shew that it was of Divine appointment.” 

Here every one of the eminent theologians just named is by a stroke 
of the pen excluded fi’om the category of “reasonable inquirers,” 
able to appreciate “ clear” evidence set before them ! Not only did 
these blind men fail to discover iu the “ circumstances” referred to, 
any proof of a change of the Kabbsith to the first day of the week, hut 
even if they had been satisfied that tiic change was “ clearly shown” 

• by those circumstances, they would still have been so unreasonable 
as to ask for proof that the Sabbath, so changed, had been imposed 
upon the (lentiles. 

But, allowing that the Alliance may lawfully form as low an esti- 
mate as they please of tho reasonableness of those theologians who 
cannot find in Scripture what they see so clearly in its pages, still 
they are by no means entitled to indulge in such a gigantic misrepre- 
soutiition as tho following, which is contained iu No. I. of their Tracis 
for the Train, ijago 4 : — “ That there is,” they say, “ sufllcient evidence 
to pi'ovo that this (tho changing of tho day) was done l)y divine au- 
tho\;ity, is AnMiTTKJO jjy tiim cojimou cox.sjiTia' Off xiik cuiustiaii 
wonnn, and iieed not, therefore, he enhmjed npon ” !!! 

In Tract No. HI. tiicy say, “ It has boon frequently observed as 
matter of surprise, that our opponents, wdiilo they donounco our iuter- 
foronco iu this lUiittor as unreasonable and intolerant, uniformly de- 
cline ■entering into the controversy with us.” But the publication of 
sundry books and pamphlets by their opponents dui’ing the last few 
years has rcniovod this ground of surprise; and it must bo allowed 
that on my part, at least, there is no unwillingness to gratify the Al- 
liance by entering <looply one ugh into tho controversy they court. 


Note R, p. 1,6. 

The Scriptural Oronnds of the Sahhuthr^ 

In The Shorter Vatcchisiu of the Church of Scotland, drawn up by 
the Assembly of Divines at Wostmiustor, and adopted by the Bres- 
Itytcria]! Churches of ^ireat Britain as an accural o exposition of Giod’.s 
truth, tho following clear and concise statomont of doctrine concern- 
ing tho Sabbath is to be found : — 

* JJt'fore perusing tliis article, the reader is solicited to consider attentively 
tho observations of Ijockc whicli are quoted ante, p. 130--1,. lie may thus be 
liclped to dismiss prepossessions, and to weigli the evidence and arguments witli 
a pure desire to f,iiow the truth. 
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“ Q. 40. Tl^/ia# did God at Jirsi reveal to inwii for tlte rule of his ohedi- 
enee ? 

“ A. Tho rule which Q-od at first rovoalodtomaufor his obediouco, 
Avas the moral laAV (<»), 

“Q. 41. Where the moral law summarily comprehended ? 

“ A. The moral law is summarily coiniirehouclod in tho ton com- 
maiulinents (?>). 

“ Q, 42. What is the sttm of the ten commandments ? 

“ ^1. Tho sum of tho ton commandmoiits is, To love tho Lord our 
Crod with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our strength, and 
with all our mind; and our neighbour as oursolvos (c), 

“ Q. 13. What is the preface to the ten commandments ? 

A* The preface to tho ten commandments is in these words, ‘ I am 
tho Lord thy Gvod, which have brought thoo out of tho land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage’ {d), 

“ Q. 44. What doth the preface to the ten commandments teach ns ? 

The preface to tho ten commaiulments tcacholli us, That be- 
cause Clod is the Lord, and our Grod, and llcdocmor, tliorcforo wo are 
bound to keep all his commaudmeuts (r). . . . 

‘‘ Q. 57. Which is the fourth commandmen t ? 

-1. Tlio fourth couimaiidmoiit is, ‘ Rememher tho sahhath-day to 
keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work : but 
tho sevoiith day is tlio sabbath of tho Lord thy God : in it thou shalt 
not do any w'ork, thou, nor tliy son, nor thy daughter, thy maii-sor- 
vant, uor thy maid-servaiit, nor thy cattle, nor tiiy stranger that is 
within thy gates : For in six days tho Lord made heaven and earth, 


(«) “ Jlom. il. 14. For when the Oentilos, which have not tho law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these liaving not the law. are a law 
unto themselves : V'er. 15, W hich shew the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean 
while excusing or else accusing one another. Jioiu. x. 5. For Mosc.s describeth 
the righteousness wliich is of the law. That the man whicli doeth those tliing.s 
shall live by them. 

Q>) “ J)eut. X. 4. And he wi*ote on the tabie.r’, according to the iir.st writing, 
the ten commandments, wliich the ijord spake unto you in tho mount, out of 
the midst of the lire, in the day of the assembly: and the liord gave tlieni 
unto me. 

(c) ‘‘Mat. xxii. 37. Jesus said unto him. Thou shalt lov<'- the Juird thy (<od 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. Ver. 38. 
This is the lirst and great commandment. Ver. 39. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy.self, Ver. 40. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the x>rophets. 

id) “ Exod. XX. li. 

(e) “ Luke i. 74. That he would grant unto us, that we, being delivered ouf 
of the hand of our enemies, might serve him without fear. Ver. 75. In lioli- 
ness and righteousness before him, all the days of our life. 1 IVt. i. 15. But 
as he which hath called you is lioly, so he ye holy in all niunner of conversa- 
tion ; Ver, 16. Jlecaiise it is written. Be ye holy; for I am holy. Ver. 17. 
And if ye call on tli i Father, who without respect of jicrsons judge th according 
to every marVs work, pass the time of your sojouruing here in ftsar : Vor. Is! 
ForasmucJi as ye know' that ye W'ere not redeemed with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold, from your vain conversation received by tradition from your 
fathers; Ver. 19, Jiut with the preciou.s blood of Christ, us of a lamb without 
blemish and without &x>ot. 
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tlie sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day : where- 
fore the Lord blessed the sahhath-day, and hallowed it ’ (/). 

“ Q. 58. What is required in the fouiih com/mandment ? 

“ A. The fourth commandment requireth the keeping holy to Grod 
such sot times as he hath appointed in his word ; expressly one whole 
day in seven, to ho a holy sabbath to himself (//). 

“ Q. 59. Which day of the s&uen hath God appointed to he the weekly 
sabbath ? 

“ A. From the beginning of tho world to the resurrection of Christ, 
G-od appointed tho seventh day of the week to be tho weekly sabbath ; 
and the first day of tho week over since, to continue to tho end of the 
world, which is tho Christian sabbath (h). 

“ Q. 60. How is the sabbath to be sanctified ? 

“ A, Tho sabbath is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that 
day (*), oven from such wordiy employments and recreations as are 
lawful on other days {k) ; and spending the whole time in the public 

(/) “Exod. XX. 8-11, 

(^) “ J)cut, V. 12. Keep the sabbath-day to sanctify it, as tlie Lord thy Cilod 
hath commanded thee. Vcr. 13. »Six days thou shalt labour, and do all thy 
work; Ver^ 14. Lut the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it 
thou shalt not do any work, thou, iior thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
servant, nor thy luaid-servajit, nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, 
nor tliy stranger that is wilhiii thy gates ; that thy man-servant and thy maid- 
servant may rest as well as iJioii, 

(/t) Gen, ii. 2. And on the seventh day God ended his work which he had 
made ; and ho rested on the seventh day from all his work wdiich he had made. 
Ver. 3, And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it ; because that in it 
he had rested from all his work which God created and made. 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 
K^ow concerning the collection for the .saints, as I have ^ given order to the 
churches of Galatia, oven so do ye. Ver. 2. Upou the first day of the week let 
every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that there be 
no gatherings when 1 come. Acts xx. 7. And upon the first day of the week, 
when the disciples came together to break bread, Paul proaclied unto them, 
ready to depart on the morrow; and continued his speech until midnight. 

(z) “ Lxod. XX. S. lleiiionibcr the sabbatli-dny, to keep it Jioly. Ver. 10. 
But the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, <{7c, Exud. xvi. 25. And Moses said, Eat that 
to-day; for to-day is a sabbath unto tlie Lord; to-day ye shall not find it in 
the field. Vor. 26. Six days ye shall gather it; but on the seventh day, whicli 
is the sabbath, in it there shall be none. Ver. 27. And it came to pass, that 
there went out some of the people on the scventli ilay for to gather, and they 
found none. Vcr. 28. And the Lord said unto ]Woses, Jiow long refuse ye to 
keep my commandments and my laws ? 

(/:) “ Nell. xiii. 15. In those days saw 1 in diuiah some treading wine-presses 
on the sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, and lading asses; as also wine, 
grapes, and figs, and all manner of burdens, ^Yhich they brought into Jerusa- 
lem on the sabbatli-<lay : and I testified against them in the day wherein they 
sold victuals. Yor. 16. There dwelt men of Tyre also therein, which brought 
fish, and all manner of ware, and sold on the sabbath unto the children of 
Judali, and in Jerusalem. A'^cr. 17. Then I contended with tlie nobles of Judah, 
and said unto them, Wliat evil thing is this that ye do, and profane the sab- 
bath-day ? Ver. 18. Did not your fathers thus, and did not our God bring all 
this evil upon us, and upon this city ? yet ye bring more wrath upon Israel, by 
profaning the sabbath. Ver. 19. And it came to pass, that when the gates of 
Jerusalem began to be dark before the sabbath, I eommaiided that the gates 
should be shut, and charged that they should not he o[!Oied till after the sab- 
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aiul private exercises of God’s worship {1), oxcopt so much iis is to ho 
taken up in the worlds of necessity and mercy {m). 

“ Q. 01. What is forlnddeH in the fourth commandment ? 

“ i'l. The fourth commandment forhiddoth the omission or careless 
porformaneo of the duties required (»), ami the profaning tho day by 
idleness (o), or doing that which is in itself sinful (p), or by unneces- 
sary thoughts, words, or works, about our worldly employments or 
recreations ((y). 

batli : and some of my .servants set I at the j^ates, that there should no burden 
bo brought in on the sabbath-day. Ver. 21. Then I tesliiicd against them, and 
said unto them, Why lodge ye about the wall ? if ye do so again, I will lay 
hands on you. From that time forth came they no more on the sabbath. V'^ev. 

22, :i;.And 1 commanded the Levitos, that tliey should cleanse themselves, and 
that they sliould come and keep the gates, to sanctify the sabbath-day. Ke- 
meiubcr me, O my tJod, concerning this also, and spare me according to the 
greatness of thy mercy. 

(/) “Liikeiv. 1(). And he came to Xazarcth, where lio hsid been brought 
up: and, as his custom was, lie went into the synagogue on the sahbath-day, 
and stood up for to road. Acts xx. 7. And upon tho first day of the week, 

[*Soo leto.'r h.] l*sal. xoii. \jithf ifsahn or ao/t'f /or the Jsa. Ixvi. 

23. And it shall come to pa^s, that from one new-moou to another, and from 
one sabbath to anothor, shall all ilesh come to worship before me, saith tho 
Lord. 

(ni) “ ilat, xii, frcna ib./v.' 1 to 31. At that time Jesus went on the sabbath- 
day through the coi*n ; and his disciples w'ore an liungered. and began to jiluck 
the ears of corn, and to oat. Ver. 2. Hut when tho IMiarisecs, d’c. \'er. 12. - 
It is lawful to do well on the salduith-diiyM. 

(n) Jhlzek. xxii. 20. Her priests have violated iiiy law% and have profaned 
inino holy things : they have put no difiercnce between the holy and prolaiie. 
neither have they shewed dilference between llie unclean aiul tlie cleitn, 
and have hid their eyes from my .sabbaths, and 1 am profaned among 
them. Amos viii. 5. staying, When w'ill the new-uioon he gone, that we may 
sidl corn ? and the sabhalli, lliat we may sot forth when, making tlie ephah 
snuill, and the shekel great, ami falsifying the balances ])y dectiit '< Mai. i. 13. 
Ve said also, Jlohold, w'hat a weurimjss is it I and ye have .snufied at it, siiiLh 
the i^ord of Iir-sts : and ye brought that w'hich was torn, and the lame, and the 
.sick ; thus ye brou.ght an on'ering : .should 1 accept this of your haml ? saith 
the Lord. 

(y) “Acts XX. 7. And upon the iirsf day of the week, when tlio disciples 
came together to break bread, Paul preached unto them, ready to depart on the 
morrow ; and continued his spc«"ch until miilnight. V’^er. 9. And there sat in 
a window a certain young man named Eutyciius, being fallen into a deep 
sleep: and as Paul was long preaching, he sunk down with sleep, and fell 
down from the third lofr, and was taken up dead. 

(p) “ Ezek. xxiii. 38. Moi'cover, this they Jiave done unto me: they have 
defiled my sanctuary in the same day, and have profaned my sabbaths. 

(q) Jer. xvii. 21. And it sliall come to pass, if yc diligently hearken unto 
me, saith the Lord, to bring in no burden through tho gates of this city on the 
sahhath-day, but hallow the .sabbath-day, to do no work therein ; Ver. 25. 
Then shall there enter into the gates of this city kings and princes sitting upon 
the throne of Jlavid, riding in chariots and on liorses, they, and their princes, 
the men of Judah, and tlie inhabitants of Jerusalem; and this city shall re- 
main for over, V^er. 26. And they' shall come from tho cities of Judah, and 
from tiie places about Jerusalem, and from the laml of lienjainiii, and from tlie 
jdain, and from tlie mountain.*?, and from the .soutJi, bringing burnt-oileriugs, 
and sacrifieo.s, uml mcat-olforiugs, and in<rensc, end bringing sacrifices of praifac, 
unto the hou.se of the Lord. La. Iviii, 13. If thou turn away tliy foot from the 
sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy day; and call the snhiaith a rb> 
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“ Q. 62.' Wlmt are the reasons annexed to the fourth coninmndnient ? 

“ A. Tho roasous annexed to tlio fourth commandment are, Grod’s 
allowing ds six days of tho week for our own employments (r), his 
challenging a special propriety in the seventh, his own example, and 
his blessing tho sabbath-day (s).” 

This doctrine coincides with that formerly quoted from the Confes- 
sion of l^^aith, drawn up by tho same Assembly.* 

^J’ho first thing here taught, then, is, that when God created man 
He gave him, for tho regulation of his conduct, “ the moral law,” to 
which every human being (whether he have or “ have nqt tho law” of 
Moses or of Christ besides) is bound to render obedience.^ 

This view, I think, is agreeable alike to Scripture and plulosopjiy ; 
although tho Sabbath Alliance says contemptuously of the duties dic- 
tated by God through the sole medium of man’s conscience and un- 
derstanding, that they are not “ commanded duties,” but “ left merely 
to tho impulse of fccling.”J As tho great majority of mankind are, 
and ever have boon, ignorant of supernatural revelation, tho Sabbath 
Alliance must bo understood as asserting that the Deity has always 
left, and at this moment leaves, tho most of his intelligent creatures 
destitute of a inoi’al law worthy of tho name. 

The next avornicnt in the Catechism is, that “ the moral law is 
summarily comprclieiuled in the Ton Commandments.” 

If this mean that the Decalogue enjoins all the duties commanded 
by the law of nature, and no vllicr than those natural duties, tho as- 
sertion is liable to be cojitrovevted oii most solid grounds ; for not 
only is the Decalogue plainly imiicifeet as a summary of moriil obliga- 
tion,§ but a portion (at least) of tho Dourth Commandmout is on all 

liglit, tho. holy of the hord^ hoiioiirahlc ; and shalt honour him, not tloing thine 
own ways, nor hudijig thine* own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words. 

(r) I'jxod, XX. 9. Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work. 

. (.<) “ Kxod. XX. 11. For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day : wherefore the Lord blessed 
the sabbath-day, and hallowed it.’’ 


See ante, p. 325, 

t For another statoinent of this doctrine, sec the Confession of Faith, ch. xix., 
sects. 1, 2. 

f Sec atUr., pp. 196, 481. In Tract No. 111. it is repcatc<i, as if to prevent 
the possibility of mistake, that “ if the Decalogue is discharged as a moral code, 
wv arc left ‘Without any definite iftandard of moral practice'' (p. 2); and, far 
from concurring with the Apostle Paul and the Westminster Divines as to 
the universal ])voinulgation of the law of nature, the Alliance more than in- 
sinuates tliat it is only upon the hearts of “ all Christ's renewed ones" that the 
moral law is widiten ! The entire passage wdll be found infra, p. 491 5. 

§ 8ee Taylor’s Ductor Dubitaiitium, L. ii., Oh. ii., Kule i\ entitled, “The 
Ten Ooinmaiidmonts of Alosos, comnioiily called tho floral Law, is not a perfect 
Digest of the Law of Nature liaxUrr’s Appendix to his Treatise on the Lord’s 
Day, eh. iv., entitled, “ Whe ther every Word in tho Decalogue be of the Ijuw of 
Nature, and of rcrpctual Obligation ’i And whether all that was of the Law of 
Nature was in the Decalogue T' ( vol. xiii., p. 504); Barrow’s Exposi- 
tion of the Decalogue, al the beginning; iloldt*!! on tho Christian Sabbath, p. 
201 ; and ITongsL-'nl'crg ghi tiu* Dav, tvnn.slatcGl bv Alartinn (lamd*. 

p. 81. " 



hands allowed to bo positive,* and it is not bo denied that the duty of 
sabbath-observance is by the very words of the precept confined to 
the Israelites, and their slaves, cattle, and proselytes ;f* while tlio 
Third Commandment again, prohibiting the utterance of the word 
Jehovah except upon very solemn occasions, refers to a circuin- 
stance exclusively Jewish, and so cannot bo a portion of the law of 
nature. J The word occurs not once in the Christian J^criptures. 

^ Even in so orthodox a journal as the Preshyterian lleview the following 
broad admission is made : — “ And here, wc readily admit that the Sabbath is 
a ceremonial institution, and that the Pourth Commandment cannot be strictly 
termed a mora^ law. It forms no part of the law written on the heart, and has 
no natural and inherent obligation upon the conscience. This would never have 
been disputed had it not been for its position among the ton commandmentll, 
which are essentially moral. Hut that which is in its own nature positive and 
ceremonial, can never become otherwise by any solemnity of announcement, or 
by any association with what is moral. The reluctance of good men to admit so 
plain a point is easily accounted for, and has led Owen and others to attempt a 
compromise between tlie two opinions, allirming that it is both moral and cere- 
monial; moral, because it is a duty to give some portion of our time to (<od, 
and ceremonial as to the seventli portion. The same, however, might he said 
of the Levitical law regarding tithes, since it is a mor.al dut3" that those who 
serve at the altar should live by the altar. The whole Jewish ritual is, in this 
resjiect, moral; for that Ciod is to be worshipped in some way is a moral duty, 
and that he is to be worshipped in the way of his own appointment is an 
equally clear moral principle; yet what is ceremonial if tlie Jewish ritual bo 
not? The spirit of the Pourth (‘omuiandmcnt is not the acknowledgment of 
God’s right to some portion of our time, for this is acknowledged in every act 
of worship; but it is an acknowledgment of bis right to the seventh portion of 
it, — an arrangement in which there is nothing moral, — a lifth or a tentli por- 
tion of our time being, for ought we know bel’oreliaiid, as acceptable to God. 
To prove the ceremonial and positive nature of the Pourth Oominandinent, it is 
only necessary to adduce our Saviour's declaration, '• 'fliat the J^abhath was 
made for man, not man for the t*>abbath.’ This could never have been said of 
any of the other ten [nine f] commandments. They were not made for man, 
but man was made for them, that thereby he might glorify God; and heaven 
and earth shall pass away, nay, God himself be changed, ere one jot or tittle of 
‘the moral law can be departed from.'’ — (Vol, i., p. oOIl, tfaii. 18;12.) The writer 
addwS truly, that a c.crcmionial law however, be of perpetual and universal 

obligation. The que.stion is simply, whether ( Jod lias made it such ? 

These views coincide with mine, as stated ante, pp. lSl-7, 2l7 221, 228-0. 

t See aiue, pp. 161, 187, 

J See Michaclis's Commentaries on the Laws of Closes, vol. iv., p. 61 ; 
The Mosaic Sabbath, Ijy a Ijayman, p. o; and Godfrey Higgins's IJorie .Sab- 
baticic, 2d ed., j). 26 f Ijond. i833j. — As to the declaration, “ 1 the Lord thy 
God am a jealous (iod,'*’ in the Second Commandment, Mr Higgins observes tl^it 
this also is a clause applicable only to the Jow.s, and that the term ^‘jealous,” 
as used by us and applied to God, is absurd. A/y iiod,'’ says he { p. 77), is not 
a jealous God, but a God of benevolence and mercy, long-sufl'eriiig and gr*‘ut 
kindness. The term had a peculiar meaning as applied to the Jews, and re- 
lated to idolatry, and the worship of other gods than .lehovali. Hut it is ac- 
tually ridiculous when applied to us, and this shews the wisdom in the f’athoHc 
Church of abandoning tliis code of Jewish law, and depending upon the com- 
mands of Jesus Christ. Not a word of Jesus (’lirist can be shewn favourabie. 
to this command" — or at least to the words here quoted from the reason an- 
nexed to it. 

It has been well remarked that “ llic remind given to the Israelites in the 
Fourth Commandment (in Deutcrononiy), that they had been servants in Egypt, 
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If this l>e a correct view of the matter, and if the question which 
immediately follows in tho Catechism ho there rightly answered, then 
the meaning of the ]^rase “ sum of the Ten Commandments” in that 
succeeding question, can he nothing more delinite than “ the spirit and 
general object of tho Ton Commandments.” 

The preface to tho Decalogue is next recited ; and here tho authors 
of tho Catechism deserve tho credit of giving it in an iiugarblod shape ; 
for tho framers of tlie Communion Service of tho Church of England 
have chosen to quoto only the words “ I am' tho Ijord thy God” — thus 
concealing (as Dr Graves also does, while pretending to give tho pas- 
sage as it stands in Scripture*) the fact that those to whom tho De- 
calogue was addressed were the Israelites alone, avIio had just hcou 
brought hy Jehovah “ out of the laud of Egypt, out of tho house of 
hondage.”'!' lu tho Catechism of the Churcli of England, however, 
the whole sentence is honestly inserted. 

and were on that account to keep the Sabbath, is a strong indication, or rather, 
1 ought to say, a conclusive proof, that the Fourth Commandment of the Deca- 
logue could not have been designed for observance by any other people.*’ — 
Mosaic t^abbatli, p. 7.) JMiltoh, who makes a similar observation on the passage, 
adds — Or if, as is contended, it is applicable to us inasmuch as wc have been 
brought out of the slavery of a spiritual .Kgypt, the Sabbath ought to be such 
as the deliverance, spiritual and evangelical, not bodily and legal ; above all, 
it ought to be. a voluntary, not a constrained observance, lest we should be 
merely substituting one Egyptian bondage for another ; for the spirit cannot bo 
forced. To contend therefore that what, under the new dispensation, ought to 
be our daily employment, has been, enjoined as the business of the JSabbath ex- 
clusively, is to disparage the Gospel worship, and to frustrate rather than en- 
force the commandments of God.” — {Treatise on Chrislkin Doctrine, j). G07-8.) 

Every body knows that the reason annexed to tlie fifth C'ommandment refers 
to the land of (‘anaan, and hence applies exclusively to the Jews. 

Ijaslly, the Ten Commandiiieiits are expressly called “ the words of the cove- 
nant” (Exod, xxxiv. 28), i.e. that covenant between Jehovah and the Israelites, 
of which the ISabbath was the “ sign.” 

Yet the Itev. Mr Holden, in his treatise on the Christian Sabbath (one of the 
ablest and fairest of its class), declares, after the usual fashion, tliat because 
the Ten Comuiandinents occupy so prominent a place in the sacred code, and are 
in all respects so conspicuously distinguished from all the other laws of JVloses, 
it tvoald be irrational to suppose them designed for the purposes of a temjyorarn 
dispensation.'^ — {^The Christian Sabbath ; or an hupiinj into the Religions Obliga- 
tion of Keeping Holy one Day in pSeven. By the Bev. George Holden, A.M. 
Lond. 1825, p. 185). lii a feeble attempt which he makes to get rid of the 
contrary indications, ho overlooks the inapplicability of the epithet ‘^jealous’’ 
to the Heavenly^ Father of the Christian (Scriptures. 

^ tSee ante, p. 182. 

t “ This passage being a jiart of the words which God spake, and occurring 
as it does in the very middle of the sentence which God spake, tho ofliciating 
minister is by the forms of the church service made to say, in effect, that which is 
false. True it is that God did speak the words which the minister repeats, but 
equally true is it -that God spake others also : and what, I ask, would be thought 
of the witness who, in giving testimony to that which he heard another person 
say, should state very faithfully a portion of what was said, but for a purpose 
of his own omit to state tho whole of it ? Now the passage in tho Command- 
ment omitted by the minister, because it relates only to the Jews, is omitted 
for the purpose of turning the attention of the congregation aside for the time 
from the inference which might otherwise present itself to them, that the De- 
calogue was addressed to and intended for the Jews alone.*’ {The Mosaic Sab- 

bath, by a Layman, p. 8). 
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This preface to the Decalogue, the Westminster Catechism pro- 
i'iUMls to say, teachoth that because God is tlio Loi*<I, and our 
God, and Kodoeinor, therefore wo aro bound to IvOep all liis coininand- 
meiits,” On which I shall only remark, that our obligation to keep 
all Iho commandments of God is too plain to need tho support of so 
fanciful an argument as that wo, being God’s spiritnal Israel, rodoomcd 
by him from a spiritual Dg'ypt and houso of bondage, aro as much 
hound to obey the commandments given to uSy as tho Israelites were 
bo\nid to obey those given to them. 

ft' O 

The next question above quoted is, “ Which is the Fourth Com- 
mandment ?” in answer to which is repeated tho copy of tlic law in 
bixod. XX. 8~11, in preferoiico to that in Dent, v. 12--15.^" It thus 
appears that the Westminster Assembly considered only otic of th^ 
editions to be genuine ; nor bolievod, like a modern Frosbytorian 
critic, that tho reasons annexed to hotli copies win’o uttorod at Sinai, ^ 
and inscribed by the Deity on tho tables of stone. f Their induce- 
ment to prefer tlie copy in Exodus, was no doubt its coiiicidonce with 
the naiTcitive of the creation in Genesis : but had they known all 

^ Both copies are fjiiotetl tTnie, p. 05 . — A third copy, greatly ditferent from 
these, is found by Mr ^Cowman in Mxodus xxxi\ . »See his History o4' 

the Hebrew Monarchy (London, 18-17), p. 134. 

t Sec an article on tho Uev. Baden Poweil's (%>nncciion of KaturuJ and Di- 
vino Truth, ill the Presbyterian Keview, vol. x., p. 732 (May 1838). With rc- 
feronco to Mr Powell's suggestion, that tlie narrative of the <?reation iii Henesis, 
being flatly at variance with gt'ological facts, cannot now bo reasonably r<‘gardod 
us more thaii an “ apologue ami parable,** for instructing the Jews in the 
“ greatness aiul majesty of the Divine power and creative wisdom,’' the reviowtn* 
asks — “ not the jilugues oi‘ Pgypt, and tho giving of the law, be tho * dra- 
matic action* of a fable intended to convince us of the Divine justice ? Ami can 
Ave even be sure that the gospel histoi^y docs not employ * figure and poetry* 
throughout ‘ for th(! betti-r enforcement of its objects ?’ Mr ]*owcll has not de- 
fined the limits, because he could not. If one serious narrative of Scripture is 
to be treated as a fable, so must the whole, I’heir's is a common cause and one 
position. Thus, if from its place in the Decalogue, the six days’ creation is not 
entitled to be received as literal history, so neither is the tleliverance from 
Lgypt. Both are given as reasons foi* the observance of laws, — both terre iit- 
/rred iu the of th'fJ ^hurt tnjt ifnluutit addrc.'-s that ever rwnir from 

factvcu t-d f^arttij — and ffoth 'tvere r^eord^d laj the ftioji-r of ii*>d. on the 
tnhfe of i?toa*‘., without the i</i;thlr>t hint that th*: one a'ott ,ntt t qn<dlit real with 
the other. And if sucli sanctloii shall not procure acceptance for the statement, 
no explicitness of languam^, tior solemnit v of ah^i^crvation can. Mr Powell is an 
advocate for the right of veastni lu judge of the anterior probability of revela- 
tion. We would ask him wJiat notions regarding it such a system of accomo- 
dated fables and groundle.ss sanctions is fitted to inspire ? Does it not reduliSfe 
it to a S(jrios of disclosures where the sagacity of the ci*eatur(i presses hard upon 
tho concessions of the Creator; suid by detecting tin* iii(a)nsistcncies of the his- 
tory and the futility of the sanctions, is continually sii])er.seding the old, and 
calling for new precepts and revelations, which, on undergoing similar scrutiny 
.shall become antiquated in tludr turn ? If ihe Jcav was bound to observe the 
iSahbath, because lie believed the world to ha created in six days; wliilst the 
geologist is, according to Mr Powidl, relciisod from this obligation ; what secu- 
rity i.s there that the historical enforcement of other precepts slmll not bo made 
equally void, and their consequent oliiigation nullified 

These aro serious (j nest ions for all who think the Hebrew' Scriptiivo.s an in- 
dispensable part of tlic foundation of moral duly, oj' (like the Sabbatli Alliance) 
ill - dntii t-t^d,f\fonod/ition tlierei.d. 
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that Astronomy and Geology have since revoalod to their choice 
would probably have been different ; they would have adopted that 
edition which assigns the dolivorance from Egypt as the reason for 
instituting the Sabbath — instead of that other edition which, if the 
Pentateuch be an in, spired production, must henceforth bo added to 
the list of vitiated passages which, for centuries past, every biblical 
scholar has recognised as occurring in the Mosaic writings."^ It is 
remarkable that on the only recorded occasion on wliich Jesus al- 
luded to the creation in connexion with the Sabbath, ho discounte- 
nanced, in pointed language, the notion that God had ever rested from 
his work : My Father ivorJcelh hitherto^^^ said he, “ and 1 work ;”* * * § !* 
— a declaration not easily reconciled with the passages wo have been 
considering, or with the remarkable statement in Exod. xxxi. 17, 
that ‘‘ in six "days the Lord made heaven and earth, and on the 
seventh day ho rested and iiws refreshed''' ^fhat the labours of crea- 
tion were executed in a very different unhir, and during an immcnsoly 
longer time, than the Hebrew iiarrativo represents to us, is now 
readily confessed and explicitly promulgated even by Scottish writers 
of unquostionahle attachment to the ortliodox theology of their 
country. 

It is next stated in the Catechism, that “ the Fourth Command- 
inont requiretli the keeping holy to God such set times as ho hath ap - 
pointed in his word ; expressly one whole day in seven, to he a holy feal 3 - 
bath to liimself.” Here the nicntiun of ‘‘ sc^fc times*’ in general, seems 
intended to meet the views of some wlio, like Philo and others, § might 
regard the Fourth Commandment as a summary of the ceremonial 
law, and who might think the observance of all the Mosaic festivals 
incumbent, if not upon the whole Chrisiiau Cliiircb, at least upon 
its Hebrew members. But whatever the Divines may have intended 
by the words in question, there is no possibility of misunderstancling 
Avhy they say one whole clay in seven,” instead of the seventh 
day the phraseology adopted l>cing well fitted to avoid the incon- 
vciiience of limiting the apj)lication of the precei)t to the original 
Saturday. Accordingly, in answer to Question 59th, wo read that 

from the beginning of the world to the resurrection of Christ, God 

* ftce (lute, PI). 94, 182. 

t Jobi^ V. 17. See anti', pp. 75, 7G. — The pious ami very eminent naturalist 
Hay, in the preface to his Wisdom of God Manifested in the Works of Ch^eiition, 
says, — “ liy the works of creation, in the title, I mean the works created by 
God at first, and by him conserved to this day in the same state and condition 
iif wliich they were at first made; for conservation, according to the judgment 
both of philosophers and divines. Is a continued creation.” 

J Sec Mr Hugh jMiller’s First Impressions of England aiid its People, 
cli. xvii. 

§ See ante, p. 186, — With regard,” says Milton, “ to the doctrine of those who 
consider the Decalogue as a code of universal moral itj^, I am at a loss to under- 
stand how such an oj)inion should ever have prevailed ; ilieso commandments 
being evidently nothing more than a summary of the whole iMosaie, law, as 
the fourth, in particular, is of the whole ceremonial law ; which there- 
fore can contain nothing applicable to the Gosjpel worship .” — {Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine, p. 608.) Calvin also appears to have viewed the Decalogue 
as such a summary; as liengatciiberg ohsesrves, in his treatise on the Lord's 
Day, jj. 81. 
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appointed the seventh day of the weeh to bo the weekly sabbath ; and 
the first day of the week ever since^ to coutiiuie to the end of the world, 
Avhich is the Christian Sabbath.” 

Here it is affirmed that in virtue of the Fourth Commandment, 
altered, as to the day of tlie Aveok, by God himself at the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, all Christians are bound to keep holy the Sunday, 
precisely as the Joavs Averc ordered to keep holy the Saturday. This 
implies, 1. That the Fourth Commandment Avas imposed upon all 
men ; 2. That it is still in force ; and, 3. That avo haA^e sufficient proof 
that the day to bo kc^it holy AA^as changed by the Di\"ino Jjegislator, 
at the resurrection of Jesus, from the seventh day of Iho Aveek to the 
first. 

As to t\\Q first of these assumptions, reference is made to my former 
attempt to shoAv that the LaAv of Moses (including the Decalogue) 
ncA'cr liaving been promulgated to the Gentiles, cannot bo binding 
upon any but the Joavs, if indeed noAv cA^en upon tliem.- Supposing 
that attempt to have been successful, the second assumption may freely 
be granted ; since, on the supjiosition made, the quesiion Avhethcr laAVS 
AAdiicli have never bound the Gentiles, continue (Avholly or partially) 
in force, is important to only the Jcavs. It is a general ojiinion 
among theologians that the eniire Mosaic laiv came to an end Avith 
Christ ;t but in the standards of tbo Churches of England and Scot- 
land, followed in this particular by the Sabbath Alliance, the Deca- 
logue is oxeeiited from the abrogated mass.J It has boAvever l»oca 

Ante, pp. 16-1-108. See also 222-225. 

t See ante, pp. 110-122, 166, 184. 

J AUhougli the law given from CJod l>y Moses, as touching ceremonies 
and xdtes, do not hind (!hristian lueii-' (/. c. whether Jews or (J entiles), 

nor the civil precepts thereof ought of necessity to be received in any com- 
monwealth y yet notwithstanding, no diristiaii man whatsoever is free from 
obedience of the Coiiiraandmcnts which are called moral."— (A rf /We VIJ, of 
Church of Eu'jUindf) 

The omission to spcrifir here the “ Commandineuts wliieh jiro called moral'' is 
very remarkable. It indicates, I think, that the framers of the Article wished 
to avoid the difficulties which the Fourth Commandment must have occasioned 
had the Decalogue been explicitly named. See onte, p. 289. Jlut no such ob- 
scurity was found needful by the I'uritaiis — whose doctrine is thus expressed : — 
llesides this hiAv (the Decalogue), commonly called moral, Ood was 
pleased to give to the people of Israel, as a church under age, ceremonial laws, 
containing several typical ordinances ; partly of worship, prefiguring t'hrist, 
his graces, actions, sufTerings, and benefits; and partly holding forth divers in- 
structions of moral duties. All which ceremonial laws are now abrogated 
under the New Testament .” — ( Wc.Hininster Confwion of Faith xix., § 3.) 

This view is adopted by the Sabbath Alliance, who, in their Tract No. 
III., p. 2, say — We maintain that the Sabbath [law] is n moral statute, be- 
cause it is embodied in the moral law of the Decalogue, which is of perpetual 
and unchanging obligation. This, wo are aware, jjas been denied; hut that 
denial goea to umelile the vertj fjunclatious of worxility^ If the Decalogue is dis- 
charged as a moral code, we arc left without any definite standard of moral prac- 
tice i wc have no rule by which we can determine what is moral and what 
ceremonial in other parts of Scripture — what was of temporary, and what is 
of eternal obligation. But is this the case ? Ts it not, on the contrary, ap- 
parent that the law of the Decalogue stands out apaiit from all the pre- 
scriptions of the Levitical economy ? Is not this apparent from the very form 
in which it was given — uttered out of the midst of the fire, and the cloud, and 
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argued with great ingenuity, by Dr Taylor of Norwich and Dr Priest^ 
loy,'^ that no part of the Jewish law has hceu repealed; although 

thick darkness, by the voice of the great Lawgiver himself, inscribed by ITis 
own lingers on tables of stone, and ordered to be kept enshrined in the ark of 
the covenant ? Is it not said that He ‘ gave the law of the Ten Command- 
ments, and he added no more V He added a great many more ceremonial, but 
no more moral precepts tJian these ten, for it is a perfect standard^ comprehending 
dll moral duty ; and he gave no less then these ten, for it is an unalterable, 
and inviolable standard, and no man dare diminish the number. And is not 
the same apparent from the very nature of the commandments ? So different 
from the ceremonial and civil enactments of the ancient law, which are founded 
on the good will and pleasure of the legislator, this law contains the very sum 
and substance of morality — ^lovo to God, and love to man ; and its precepts are 
based, not on the positive will, but the pure nature of God himself — unchang- 
ing and immortal as his own holiness, of which it is the transcript. And what 
proof have we that any part of this Decalogue was ever altered or abolished ? 
Ts irnot, on the contrary, the very law whicli the Apostle declares is holy, and 
just, and good; the law whicli man had broken, and which the Saviour of man 
obeyed — which lie ‘ came not to destroy, but to fulfil — that law which was 
written on his own heart, and which is written on the hearts of all his renewed 
ones — that law which faith does not make void, but estabJish(?s — the same law, 
in short, by which men shall be judged at the last day, and of whicli it is said, 
that ‘ whosoever shall keep the whole laiv, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of all V In this eternal code of duty is the precept of the Sabbath embodied 
— we might say imbedded, and that so firmly that it cannot be wrenched out 
without destroying the unity and endangering the stability of the whole fabric. 
There is something positive or arbitrary, w e grant, in the fourth precept — even 
the precise portion of time appointed the seventh ; but the foundation of the 
precept lies deep in the moral nature of God, that a certain portion of our time 
must be devoted to his service ; and even the selection of the seventh portion, 
being the dictate of infinite wisdom, and not left to human caprice, must bo 
I'cgardcd as having a moral bearing towards us, founded on the very constitution 
of man, and the very nature of things. Jlut not only docs the law of the Sab- 
bath form part of the Decalogue, it occupies a place in its very centre, and 
may be said to be the connecting link between the duties of the first and second 
tables. It partakes of the piety of the one, and the benevolence of the* other. 
AVhile it enjoins us to take rest ourselves, it commands, us to give rest to all 
that belongs to us, — ^ On it thou shalt not do not Jiny work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, tliy man-servant, nor thy iimid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is within thy gates.’ Thus it corresponds with the sum of 
the second table, — * Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ .// this precept 
tvere to be dropped from the J)ecalogue, we then would have laws against robbing 
people of their money , of their lives and good namey hut none against robbing them 
of their time. The working man would be entirely at the mercy of his master, who 
might, without infringing on any law, EXACT FKOM HIM a life of unremitting toil/' 
Ijotli the wisdom of the Sabbath Alliance, and tlio rate at which they appre- 
ciate the law of nature and the law of l^hrist, arc here extremely conspicuous. 
But how conies it that iii a memorial which they induced certain “ mastej's, 
mates, engineers, stewards, seamen, firemen, and others, belonging to the port 
of Leith,” to address to the- shipowners there in order to promote the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, the Aliianceso entirely forgot the soptaration of the De- 
calogue from all the prescriptions of the Lcvitical economy,” that they made 
the memoriulists declare that “ God has commanded us to keep his Sabbaths, and 
to reverence his sanctuary ,■ but, as wc are presently situated, we are unable to do 
either” ? — (JVdrrative of the Proceedings of the Sabbath Alliance for the Years 1849 
and 1850, p. 33.) The Presbyterian skippers of Leitli who signed this memo- 
rial (probably without reading it), have a right to be informed by the Alliance 
where God’s sanctuary is, which they are commanded to reverence. 

^ iSee Dr Taylor’s opinions atite, p. 107 ; and Dr Priestley’s “ Attempt to 
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tlioso celebrated tlioulogians never ilreanit for a moment lliaf» tlie 
Gentiles are anyniso interested in tbe question. On the other band 
Dr Hengstenborg, an oininont German ovangclical” divine of tin? 
present day, maintains, as some of our oavii Puritans do,"'" that the^Tosa'ie 
ritual was indeed temporary, but yet the si)irit of the code is a thing 
Avhicli all Christians aro greatly concerned to study and conform to. 1 f 
once,” says ho, wo acknowledge this law as truly divine, avo cannot pos- 
sibly regard it as repealed, like tlio Code of Napoleon, or i<s prc(Mq)ls as 
no more affecting us than those of the Koran. Since the Avill of God is 
the expression of his nature, no caprice can he attributed to him, and 
it is impossible that any mcrchf temporan/ laws can ho given by him, 
Melancthoii’s expression, ‘ The Liav of Closes is not binding upon us, 
thougli some things Avhich the law contains arc binding, ))ccauso Ihoy 
coiiicido Avith the liiAV of nature,' is only partially correct. There cer- 
tainly existed a temporary ingredient in the Mosaic law, and for this 
reason it has no longer any force as an ontwai d letter, and may often 
be neglected with propriety, so far as the letter is concerned. But if 
this form, Avhich Avasonly intondod to last for a time, ho removed, ami 
thus the spiritual element be obtained in its purity, the latter is of 
no less importance to us than to the poojjlo of the Old Testament. A\'o 
are not free to choose whether avo will follow^ it or not. To reject it, 
AAmuld ho to resist God. 

This vioAv of the importance of the Mosaic law^ to the Church of 
the New Testament,” continues lliuigstenberg, “has Ix-im assented io 
by M. Weber, amongst modern theologians, but not. fully dcveloixsb 
IIo confines it to the Dooalogtie, instead of (‘.xteafling it io tin? Avliole 
of the Mosaic bnv, not excluding that part of it wiiich is commonly 
called the ceremonial laAV. ^fhe separation of the Decalogue from the 
rest of the Pontateindi, of the moral law from Ihe cerennmial, is here 
.also an arbitrary proceeding. The moral bur Is no loss abolislied than 
the ceremonial ; the ceremonial law is as oU’i-nally binding as tlio 
Jiioralt To maintain the opposite is to deny the divine origin of the 
former. For if it ho divine, it. must conlain revelations of the natnr*? 
and Avill of God, Avhich aro simply clothed in a bn'in suited (o the pe- 
culiar necessities of the people of Israek lUit \V<.d»er’s fundamental 
idea is perfectly corre<’t, tliai the cnminandnirtits are not simply l.ind- 
ing because they arc coiiici<lont w ith ilic law oi‘ nature, hut also be- 
cause they aro repeated by G<id iu the Gl<l Testainoiit Scrijitures. lii- 
alloblotzky has attempted in vain a rofuialinn of this. - If,’ says he, 

^ a man observes only those laws of a legislator which ap]>ear good to 
liim, and leaves the olhei-s at his pleasure, ho does md folhnv this out- 
ward legislation, so much as hiiuself, even though his a<*iions express 
at times the purport of the law , in siicli a manner Unit ho appc.irs to 

Prove the rerjjotual Obligation of the Jewbii Ivitual," in his Theological Pc- 
pository, vol. v., p. 403, and vol. vi..' p. 1. Jleniiikes iu» excoptinn cveji cf sa- 
crifices; hut should the temple ever he rebuilt, still, if it he true (us llislmp 
burnct intimates in his Exposition of Article VII. of tlic Church of England), 
that, from the loss of their genealogicf!, the Jews can no nioro know whether 
they are ol* the seed of Abj'uham or not, or whether there arc any left among 
them of the tribe of Levi, or of the family of Aaron, Ihen not only saeritices^ 
but many of the other ceremonies, are become impos«il.ile, 

^ See ant^, Xq>. 174. 170,224,225. 
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regulate his life by it,’ If in this argument the supposition applies 
to the present case, the conclusion would bo equally applicable. But 
is this the fact ? It is not at pleasure that tho eternal substance is 
separated from the temporal funn, but according to fixed laws. To 
the latter, only that can belong which can bo proved from the nature 
of the theocracy to refer especially to it. There may bo dilferencos of 
opinion as to particular points ; but where these do not arise, it is not 
left to a man’s own pleasure to ohoy or not. Ho who docs not obey, 
manifests his contempt of GIrod as clearly as a disobedient member of 
the old covenant. CTpon this view, the entire question of the validity 
of tho Decalogue in tho Christian church rests. The effect which it 
has produced upon tho church in every country proves that ils com- 
mands are something very diUcrent from friendly counsels. They are 
not subordinate to the law of nature, hut on a par with it ; the man- 
ner in which they are drawn up, the events which attended their pro- 
mulgation, and the solemn sanction Avhieh they received fi‘oin God, 
secure for them effects wliich tho law of nature, however drawn up, 
will never produce. Many a man has been kept from tho sin by tlie 
law of Sinai, ^ Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ echoed loudly within 
him, when the law of nature, which is so easily obliterated and si- 
lenced, would never have preserved him from it. 

Wo have so striking a confirmation of the views we have just 
stated, in an expression of Christ’s, that wo need not look for any fur- 
ther Scriptural proofs. It is tho passage contained in Matt. v. 17-19, 

* Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets ; I am 
not come to destroy, hut to fulfil. tW verily I say unto you, Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or ono tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law till all he fulfilled. Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of 
these least commandments, and sliall teach men so, he shall he called 
tho least in the kingdom of heaven ; hut whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.’ Tho 
prophots are mentioned here, not as foretellers of the future, hut as 
preachers of tho law, as in ch. vii. 12 ; xxii. 40. This appears from 
tho uso of the Avord or, not ‘ and,’ and is confirmed by the whole con- 
nection, especially by the word for in vcr. IS, in Avhich the hiAv and the 
prophets are classed under tlie general name of law. Tii ver. 19, too, 
only the couunandinents are nicntioncd ; and the design of the whole 
paragraph, to which these verses servo as an introduction, is evidently 
to prevent a false opinion as to the relation of the law to the new eco- 
nomy, so that a reference to prediction Avoiild hero bo out of place. 
Destroying and fulfilling are the direct opposites the ono of the other, 
and, therefore, the explanation given of tho latter, that it consists in 
dohiff and teavhinf/, shoAVS that destroying denotes not doing, and not 
teaching. Tho former are performed first by Christ himself, and 
partly by liis incmhors. The parallel passage in Luke xvi. 17, ex- 
plains AAdiat tho Saviour means by ‘ till all be fulfilled,’ Avhere ho says, 

* it is easier for heaven and earth to i)ass than one tittlo of tho laAv to 
fail.’ From this it is evident that tho simplest meaning is the correct 
ono, namely, the hiAv avjII continue for over, and not fail in any point 
till it is entirely satisfied. 

‘‘ Here, thou, .the perpetuity of the laAv, and its demands lipon tl'o 

2 I 
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members of the Now Testament, arc expressly maintained- And 
have no right, arbitrarily, to rostriet to one jiart of the law, the moral 
law, what is said of the ivhole. Tint Ihoro is just as little reason to 
uiKlerstand ‘ one jot or tittle,’ as meaning ‘ one jut or tittle’ of the let- 
ter. The words of Christ w ould then staml in dii’cct and evident con- 
tradiction to other statements of the New Testament ; but the dis- 
course of Christ wdiidi immediately follows, demonstrates the fallacy 
of such an opinion. The Saviour, in this discourse, goes far beyond 
the letter of the Mosaic Ltnv, whilst he unfolds the idea which Mos(»s 
himself could not fully express, on account of the hardness of the 
people's hearts. But if that which is contained in the idea is to ho 
regarded as a real ingredient of the law-, this mode of trcatinonl must 
bo consistently carried out, and the acchlontal be separated from the 
essential — the conditional from that which is indopendont of all con- 
ditions. And thus no jot or tilile of the true spirit of the law^ can 
fail.”* 

Now there is a grand lallary which pervades and vitiates the whole 
of this reasoning : It proceeds upon the baseless assumption, that a 
law' given to a particular nation demands the obedience not only of 
the nation on wdiicli it has been iiiiposcMl, hut of even/ nation whicli 1)C- 
cennos acquainted with il, thongli without being subjected io its au- 
thority. f By this obvious flaw', the argument is so ellectiuilly deprived 
of all semblance of force, that it might liero bo left to its fate without 
a syllable of farther comment. Nbnorthole.ss 1 shall add the obser- 
vation, that the follow ers of Ilong.stcnborg must, if they rcuaon at all, 
often lind themselves greatly and unjdeasantly ])erplexed. For, by 
what trustworthy rule can thry guide tlicmsel\Ts in the delicate w ork 
of separating tlio.se portions of the Mosaic law which are but ‘‘tem- 
porary ingredient,” having no longer any for(‘e as an outw'ard letter, 
and the removal of which leaves in IIkS purity “ tlni spiritual element” 
tliat “is of no less importance to us than to the jicoplo of the Old 
Testament” ? The only aid with which Ilengslonborg furnishes tho 
anxious interpreter is iliis : “ It is not at pleasure,” says he, “ that 
the eternal suhstance is separated from tho teinporal form, hut accord- 
ing to fixed laws. Ttt thr loiter ^ onl// thif. rnii behntf/ inhlcli ntit hr prt/vnl 
fvoni the iuUv. vc oj the iif re// #’ niiH riiilhf in ifj'' (.vood ! — but 

who is to decide whether a ibing cun or cannot hi) proved to liave .sucli 
a special refmvnce ? llengsteiiberg himself fort*sees the dilliciilty, and 
adds : “ Tliei’o may be ililleronccs of opinion as to particular points ; 
blit tchere these do not arise, it is twt left In a woiCs (nvii pleasure to obe-jf 
or noty A wide exception indeed ! — leaving all nnui at liberty to 
obey or disobey, for instance, the Fourth Commaiidnient, whoso s]>e- 
cial relation to the theocracy is with many a subject not merely of 
doubt, but of utter disbelief. J 

Again; a time was wlien nobody .suspected lb at tbeMosaic lawagainst 

* The Fiord’H Day. JJy E. \V, TIengstenherg, Doctor and Professor of Theology 
at Berlin. Translated by James Alartin, B.A, J'p. 

t Sec onte^f p. 101. 

j As to the diffcrencps of opinion which have prevailed about the applica- 
bility of the Fourth Commandment to Centile Christians, see ante, pp. 119-15^4, 
.322-330. 
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taking iutovest foi’ inouey conld be “ proved from the nature of tlie 
theocracy to refer especially to it.’’ Did Calvin, then, — who, accord- 
ing to Ilalos of Eton, “ was the first good man that ever pleaded the 
lawfulness of it,”* — commit a sin in accepting interest from his debt- 
oi's, in spite of the universal belief of other good men that he was 
contravening God’s law ? And if all good men who preceded Calvin 
might err so grievously on this point, may not all good men now ei r as 
grievously on other points? Nay, if any one man differ from all the 
world in opinion, has not a case arisen, in which, according to Ileng- 
stenberg, it is loft to at least that man’s pleasure to obey or not ? One 
good man of the present century. Dr Graves, has said that the Mosaic 
laws enacting the capital punishment of sons who curse their fathers 
or mothers, or who persist in a career of debauchery and drunkenness 
in defiance of parental control, wove intrinsically “just and moderate,” 
the oriraos being such as “ sui'ely merited infamy and death and, 
bo the fact so or not, who will undertake to “ prove from the na- 
ture of the theocracy” that those laws “ refer especially to it,” and 
therefore have ceased to be binding ? Yet unless this bo shewn, the 
consistent follower of llengstenberg must be an advocate for the- enact- 
ment of such laws in every Christian country. J The ilosaic law for 
the cleanliness of the camp, on the other hand, although the sub- 
stance of it might with signal advantage bo made a rule of conduct 
in every age and among cvoi'y people, must bo rejected as one that 
has passed away, because expressly stated to have an especial rela- 
tion to the theocracy. Immediately after it Ave read thus, in Deut. 
xxiii. 14 — “ For the Lord thy God Avalketh in the midst of thy 
camp, to deliver thee, and to give up thine enemies before thee : 
therefore shall thy camp be holy, that he see no unclean thing in thee, 
and turn away from thee.” 

The remark of llengstenberg that “ many a mn.n has been kept 
from sin” by the prohibition of adult'ery in the Seventh Command- 
ment, seems to bo made in forgetfulness that the law of Christ against 
unchastity is no loss explicit, and much more extensive, than the law 
of Sinai. Why should Christians resort for knowledge of their duty to 
the Mosaic law, Avhcu, as Milton saj's, “the will of God is best learnt 
from the Gospel itself ?” § 

* See ante, p, 180. t See ante, id. 196. 

J So fai’ as I am aware, IMassacIiusetts is the pnly part of Christendom where 
any thing like these MosliIc statutes has boon In the Laws pf that Co- 

lony, 1646, ch. viii., § 13, it was decreed that ii' any child or children above 
sixteen years old, and of sufficient understanding, shall curse or smite their 
natural father, he or they shall be put to death.*’ But this humane qualifica- 
tion was added : “ unless it can be sufficiently testified, that the parents have 
been very unchristianly negligent in the education of such children.’' The mo- 
dprn legislators of the Commonwealth, says Mr Combe, ‘‘ have wisely repealed 
this and many other barbarous and bloody laws for punishing oliences, and 
have adoi>ted the more (^ndstiaii and the more effectual method of endeavour- 
ing to prevent crimes by the universal instruction of the people.” — (iVerrif 
on the United i^latcs, vol. i., p, 67.) 

§ Treatise on Christian I'ioctriue, p, 421. As to the sufficiency of the Cos- 
pel, see the extracts from Chniingworth, Sherlock, and Watson, ante, pp. 197 -8. 
How little the ancient Gentile Christians thought themselves obliged to obey 
or even study the Jewish law, appears from a remarkable fact mentioned by 

2 I 2 
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In saying that “ he who does not obey inanifosts his contonipt of 
God as clearly as a disobedient member of the old covenant,” Dr 
Ilcngstenberg is right to this extent — that whoever believes any part 
of tho Mosaic law to bo binding on the members of tlie new covoiuint, 
and Yot disobeys that part, inanilesis his contempt of God. But no 
Gentile who believes that tlio Mosaic law' was given solely to tho Joavs, 
and no Joav who concurs Avith such theologians as hold tho Mosaic JaAV 
to bo entiyeljf abrogated, can bo guilty of impiety in disregarding wbat 
seems to them a tiling of no olVoct. 

M'ith groat reason, too (though in opposition to the Establislied 
Churches of Britain), lie pronounces tho practice of making a dis- 
tinction between the JJecaloguc and the rest of the Mosaic laAV, to ho 
‘‘an arbitrary proceeding.” When Jesus told his Jowisli hearers 
that he Avas come not to destroy but to fulfil tlio law, they must liaAo 
understood him to speak of //u' entire Mosnic rode, this being among 
tliem the sole meaning of the laAV ;” and to say that ho meant hut 
the fragment of it composed of tho Ten CommaiKlments, is virtually 
to charge him with tho incredible act of Aviiful deception, tf, then, 
it is more likely tliat the modern system-bnilders are mistaken, tiiaii 
that our Lord deliberately spoke in a Avay calculated to mislead his 
hearers, his declaration, that “ Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no Aviso pass from the laAA^, till all be fulfilled” (Matt. 
A% 18 ), presents to onr choice only this alternativo : either, firsts 
that the Avhole hi aa' of Moses continues binding at the present day 
('/. c., upon tlie Jews and their proselytes, Avhom it anciently hound) ; 
or, serondh/, that it has all been fulfilled,” and is noAV displaced by 
tho Gliristiau luAv Avhicli the Apostles promulgated to both Jew and 
Gentile. Of tlieso tAVo conclusions, the secoml is so decidedly the more 
eligible, that it cannot hut he generally preferred ; and for those Avho 
choose it, the questions regarding the Sabbath Avill he, Whether tho 
duty of observing it Avas imposed by the Apostles iipoji tho (ientile 

Euprbius in his Kcclosiastioal TTistory, J>. iv., c. 26. Wo loiirn that about 

A.D. 170, a bishop iiamoU Onnsimiis, who had lu.'vcr even seen tho r»(»oks of 
the Old Testament, and was ignorant f>f tlieir number and names, wishing to 
get information about them, and copies of passages bearing on the C.’liristian 
faith, applied for those to .Mel i to, bishop of Sardis, wlio Avas unable to satisfy 
him Avithout going to Palestine for tho express purpose of investigation, but 
by this means enabled himself to .«5eud Oneslmus the earliest catalogue now 
tant of tlie Hebrew Scriptures. With this lie wrote in the following terms: 
“ Melito sends greeting to )iis brother Onesiniii.s. Since in thy zeal for tho 
Word, thou hast often desired to have selections from the Law and Ihe Prophets 
concerning the Saviour ami the whole of onr faith, and hast also wished to ob- 
tain an exact statement of the ancient books, hoAv many they wore in number, 
and Avhat was their arrangement, -I took pains to effect this, understanding 
thy zeal for the faith, and thy desire of knowledge in respect to the Word, and 
that, in thy devotion to God, thou esteemest these things above all otbers, striv- 
ing after eternal salvation. Therefore, having come to the lOa.st, and arrived 
at the place where tlie.se things were preached and done, and having accurately 
acquainted myself with tho books of the Old Testament, 1 have subjoined and 
sent them to thee, of which the names are these.” The original Greek letter 
may be seen in Theodore Parker’s translation of De AVetto’s Gritical and His- 
torical Introduction to tho Old Testament, vol. i., p. 87 ; and tho foregoing 
English version of it (characterized by Parker as faithful and birautifur’; is 
from Palfrey’s Acad. Lect., vol. i., p. 32. 
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Christians ? and, if so, IIow^ and upon what day of the week^ ought this 
new Grentile-Sabbath to bo observed ? 

Bishop Burnet, in his Exposition of the Seventh Article of the 
Church of England, says : ‘‘ It is evident, from the whole scope of the 
New Testament, that the Ten Commandments oblige Christians as 
well as Jews.” But what is meant here by the ambiguous word 

Christians” ? No man knew better than Bishop Burnet how dif- 
ferently the Jewish and Gentile Christians were situated in relation to 
the law of Moses ; why, then, has ho thus vaguely contrasted Jews 
with Christians^ instead of with Gentile Christians ? Was it ft'om re- 
luctance to affi7-m — what, nevertheless, as the Expositor of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, he was compelled to insimiate — that the Ten Command- 
ments are as obligatory upon Crcntilo Christians as they were upon 
the ancient Jews ? And may not Arnold, too, have been tempted by 
the professional necessity of showing respect for the Seventh Article, 
to express himself about tlie obligation of the Fourth Commandment 
with that unusual want of precision which was formerly remarked?'^ 

Dr Wardlaw says : “ It has, to my mind, much the appearance of 
quirk and evasion to allege— aiid yet it has been alleged with all se- 
riousness by wion of sound judgment and acute discrimination, — that 
it is not as yiven to the Jews that the precepts of the Mosaic law are 
binding upon Christians^ This is very true ; but it is a mere truism ; 
it has the sound of an argument, but no more. For, to what does it 
amount ? Only to this, that it is not as given to ono man, that a 
command is binding upon another. The law of God is not obligatory 
upon you, when considered as enjoined upon me. As given to the 
Jews, it w'as, of course, hindiiig upon the Jews only. This is too self- 
evident to bo worthy of formal statement. The sole question ought to 
bo, wholher the Ten Commandments, uttered from Sinai by the voice 
of God, and by his finger written on the tables of stone, do, or do not, 
contain a summary of the leading articles of moral duty. If they do, 
they were binding bcibro, they have been binding since, and they must 
ho binding to the end. They have never been bindiug, lioAvever, either 
hoforo or since, because they were given to the Jews ; hut they were 
given to the Jews, hecaiiso they were the j)vinciplcs, universally and 
perpetually obligatory, of moral rectitude. ’’f 

What does Dr W ardlaw mean by saying that the Ten Command- 
ments, if they contain a summary of the leading articles of moral 
duty, wo]-o binding before they were delivered ? Ilow can a law bind 
before it is enacted ? The law of nature, indeed, of which the moral 
I3ortions of the Decalogue were a rcpublication, was binding before, 
has been binding since, and must be binding to the end and this^ 
no doubt, is what Dr Wardlaw intends to say, if his strangely inaccu- 
rate phraseology has any signification at all. That such is its meauing 
appears from tlic succeeding sentences, in which Ke even goes so far as 
to intimate that the obligation of the Decalogue upon the very JeAVs, 
was nowise dependent upon tho fact of its having been imposed on 
them at Sinai. In short, be lalls back upon the law of nature (“ the more 
impulse of feeling” of the Sabbath Alliance), as the law really in force 

* Sec ante, p. 221. Holden also speaks nnibiguonsly of ** r’hristians,-*. 
pp. 197, 202. 

t Dipcourses on fbe Snbbatlu p. 44. 
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Avith respect to Jew and G^outile alike ; and reduces the Decalogue to 
a position of secondary importance — that of a more reminder of duties 
already known to be iucumbent. If, then, it Avas thus subordinate in 
relation to the Jews to Avhom it Avas given, Iioav can it bo so vitally 
important as it is generally represented to bo, to ns, upon Avhoni it 
has never been imposcd-»-who knoAv the laAv of nature as avcU as tho 
JoAvs did — and to Avhom tho law of Christ has boon superadded for 
tho ciifoirement of our natural duties, as tho loss perfect hiAV of Moses 
AA-as to tho JCAVS 

The opinions of Luther on the subject before us have to some ex- 
tent appeared from tho brief extracts formerly giA'on from his Avrit- 
ings.f Other passages are adduced by llongstenljcrg, who observes ; 

“ Tho distinction, so cui’ront in later limes, botween the moral and 
ceremonial laws, according to Avhich only the latter has been abolished 
by Christ, Avhilst tho former is A'alid in all ages and binding upon all 
men, received no support from Luther. He looked upon the w/toJe 
law as an oxitward compulsory letter, onlj/ iutmded for the Jews ; a view, 
Avhich, as Ave shall shew in the second chapter, can only be objected 
to by those Avho misunderstand it. Thus ho says, in tho work entitled 
‘ Instruction to Christians Iioav to make use of Moses,’ ‘ The law of 
Moses belongs to the Jcavs, and is no longerj bimling upon us. Tho 
words of Scripture proA’c clearly to us, that the ten commandments 
do not atlbct ns ; for C-Vod has not brought us out of Egypt, but only 
the JoAAS. W'e are Avilling to take Moses as a teacher, but not as our 
liiAVgiv'er, except aaIiou ho agrees Avith tho Xoav Tc’staincut and Avith 
tho laAV of nature. . . . No single point in Moses hinds us. . . . 
LcaA'o Moses and his people alone. Their Avork is done. Ho has 
nothing to do Avith mo. 1 listen to the Word Avhrcli concerns me. 
Wo have tho gospel. . . . Wc do not read IMoscs because ho con- 
cerns us, because avc have to obey him ; but because he agi’ccs Avith 
the laAV of nature, and has oxprcssc'd tliis laAV bettor than tho hea- 
then eA'er could. In this Avay the ten commandments are a mirror of 
our life, in which Ave .see our defects.’ 

“ To the same clicct ho says, in the explanation of tlie ten command- 
ments : ‘ "Wo must remark at tho <iutset, that the ten commandments 
do not apply to us Gentiles and Christians, hut only to the .Toavs. If 
a preacher Avishes to force you back to Moses, ask him Avhether you 
Avere brought by Moses out of Egypt. If he says. No, then say, How 
then does Moses concern mo, since ho speaks to tho. people tliat have 
been brought out of Egypt? In the Now Tc.stamont Aloscs comes to 
an end, and his laAV's lo,so their force. Ho must boAV in the presence 
of Christ. . . . Tho Avords, ‘ I am the Lord tlxy God,’ apply to all 
of US, to tho Avhole Avorld, not because Moses has written them, but 
because God has created, and preserves and governs all.’ And in 
another passage of the same aa'oi’Ic, ho .says : * AVo must slop the mouths 
of the factious .spirits, avIio say, “ Thus .says Moses.” Thou do you 
reply, Moses does not concorii us. If I accept Mo.sc.s in ouo command- 

* This point was illustrated anlx, j). ii22-3. 

t .Sec p. 121. 

J This phrase, “ no longer,” is cle.arly inaccurate, ami in.ay he a mistraiisla' 
rioii of ijuthftr'.s words. See Iho rexiark.s of Ostcrvahl, ant’, p. 165. 
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inont, I must accept the whole Moses. In that case I should be obliged 
to be circumcised, and to wash my clothes iu a Jewish manner, and to 
eat and drink, and dress, and do everything of this kind, in the man- 
ner in which the Jews are commanded to do them iu tho law. There- 
fore, we will not obey Moses, or accept him. Moses died, and his 
government terminated when Christ came.’ 

“ Luther’s opinion of tho Sabbath, in harmony with this general 
view, is so cleaidy expressed in his larger Catechism, that there is no 
necessity to bring forward other passages from his writings. ‘ God 
set apart the seventh day, and appointed it to bo observed, and com- 
manded that it should be considered holy above all others ; and this 
command, as far as tho outward observance is concerned, was given 
to tho Jews alone, that they should abstain from hard labour, and 
rest, in order that both man and beast might bo refreshed, and not 
be worn out by constant work. Therefore this commandment, literally 
understood, does not apply to us Christians j for it is entirely outward, 
like other ordinances of the Old Testament, bound to modes, and per- 
sons, and times and customs, all of which arc now left free by Christ. 
But, in order that the simple may obtain a Christian view of that 
.which God re(iuiros of us iu this commandment, observe that we keep 
a festival, not for tho sake of intelligent and advanced Christians, 
for these have no need of it ; but first the salce of the body, because 
Natui’O teaches that the working-classes, servants and maids, who have 
sjient tho whole week in their w'oik and occupation, absolutely require 
a day in which they can leave olf work, and rest and refresh them- 
selves ; and, chiefly, in ordei’ that men may, on such a clay of rest, 
have time and opportunity, such as they could not otherwise have, to at- 
tend to the worship of (lod, that so they may come in crowds, to hear 
tho word of God and practise it, to praise God, and sing, and pray. 
But this is not hound to any particular time, as w’ith tho Jews, so that 
it must bo this day or that; for no day is in itself better than any 
other, bufit ought to be performed daily ; only, because this would 
bo impossible to tho mass of tho people, wo must at least devote one 
day to this purpose. And because Sunday has been appointed from 
the earliest times, wo ought to keep to this arrangement, that all 
things may bo done in Inirmouy and order, and no confusion bo caused 
by uuuocossary novelties.’ 

^ lleiigstcnlierg on the Lord's J)ay, pp. G1-G3, The italics in tho above 
extracts from Luther arc as in the translation of llengslenberg. 

The same volume supplies some interesting particulars of the {Sabbatarian con- 
troversies in Holland and Germany during the 17th and 18th centuries (pp. 
69-7 G). Had the work appeared a few months earlier in an English dress, 1 
should have been able to include them in the History of Modern Sabbatarianism, 
in Note F. Among other things, ho mentions that it was from JCngland that 
“ the doctrine of the obligation of the Mosaic Sabbath spread to Holland. Some 
English Puritans, who sought an as 3 durn in Zealand, introduced it. It was 
lirst published in two works on Ethics, by Udoinanii in 1G112, and Teelling in 
1617.'’ A long and violent con trovers}' ensued — the same which Dr Loriiner 
(ante, p. 66) represents as having been the signal and the instrument of 
spreading relaxed views”! It thus appeal's why the Sabbatarianism of the 
Puritans was called b.y Dutchmen ^^funuentnm Amjlkannritf^ and how -much 
reason I had to be sceptical about Dr Lorimer’s “old Prcsh\’ tcriuii Sabbath 
of Holland” (ante, p. 6i!). 
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Luther, thou, (aud with him the distinguished theulogiaus iiuiued in 
p. 481, as well as Dr Owen, Bishop Horsley, and many others,) teach 
the repeal of the entire Mosaic law at tho introduction of the law of 
Christ ; while tho few divines l)y whom it is thought to continue in 
force, coulino its operation Avithin the original limits. 

But tho Sabbath; it is said, was adopted hi Jesns inh the new dispen- 
satkm : portions of tho Decalogue were cited i>y him as laws biudhufon his 
followers ; and thus tho Dourth Commandment (tliough never, it must 
be "confossetl, specially recominoiided by him to their obedience) was 
Zu/ confirmed with the others: iii his own person he sot 
the example of a strict observauco of tho »Sabbalh ; and wlien tlio 
hypercritical Pliarisces accused him of protaning it, tlio sanctity of 
tho day was uniformly assumed by him in his defence — which was 
merely an application of tho principle, admitted in tho abstract by 
the Pharisees themselves, that “ mercy” is better than “sacrifice in 
other woids, that when a positive duty clashes Avith one that is moral 
('/. c. natural), the former must give way to the latter.* 

This representation looks very plausible, as long as avo forget that 
Jesus Avas a Jew, subject to the laAv of Closes ; f and that from first to* 
last ho addressed only tho Jcavs, who were eciually subject to that laAV 
Avitll himself.J But as soon as this fact strikes us, avo must see 
that if the precepts and example of Christ inculcate upon ns Uentiles 
the duty of iSabbath-observance, they inculcate upon us tho ol)servaiico 
of the entire ]Mosaic law ; for to evenf part of it did he give obedience 
himself, aud recommend obedience to bis hearers. “ The scribes 
and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat; all thiTolbro Avhatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe and do” (Matt, xxiii. 2). This is a plain 
confirmation of the Avholo IMosaic law, as the law of thosi: he spoke to ; 
but Avill any one argue that therefore tve ought to circumcise our 
children, or to observe the Feast ef Unleavened J3read ? Again, 
in a discussion Avitli the scribes and Pharisees, “ he answered and said 
unto thorn, AVhy do you also transgress tho commaiidmeut of Cod by 

See Iloldon on tho Christinii Sabbatli, ch. iv. ; Wardltiw oil the Lord’s 
Day, pp. 1-12, 221 3 OUver's Prize-Kssay on tlir Sabhath, pp, 41, 84; and 
Caridllsh's Sermon on The Son of Man Lord of the Sabbatlj/’ od ed., p. 14. 

IJecause Jesus ordered a sick man whom he had healed, to remove his bed on 
the Sabbath rJohn V, 10-12), and in curing a blind nmn ‘^niudc clny’’ and 
anointed” the man's eyes (John ix. 0, 14), it is concluded by Whalely that ho 
thereby decidedly and avowedly violated the Sabbath ; on pur])ose, as it 
should seeiii, to assort, in this way, his divine authority.’’ “ The objections of 
the Pharisees,” says ho, ‘'to such an act of charity as healing on tin; 8 ab- 
bath-day, may be regarded as frivolous; but tbe Tnan''K c.arrying his bed was a 
manife: t Adolation of the Sabbath, and could not be. called an act of necessity or 
charity ; yet is was crprcut^hj cominanded, on purpose, as it scents, to show that 
tiie ‘ Son of Man' claimed to be the Lord of the Sabbath ; tliat is, to have the 
Divine power of diKSpensing v,'ith 2 *o.ntive eiiactmejits ; of the jnstnviis of which 
claim the miracle lie had wrought afforded proof. '"- (T’/ioir/z/ifif on the Sabbath, 
p. 17.) I cannot view the matter in this light ; the act appears to me (es it 
does likewise to Dr W'ardlaw', p. 148j to be one lliat imiy fairly he regarded 
a.s, in the circumstances of the case, one of necessity or chai’ity. 
t See ante, pp. 1G6, 3211. . 

* See the remarks of Ostervald, p, Ibo. 
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yonr tradLtiou? For God commanded, sayiflg, Honour thy father 
and mother ; und he that cursetk father or mother, let him die the death. 
But yo say, Whosoever shall say to his father or his mother, It is a 
gift by whatsoever thou mightest bo profited by me, and honour not 
his father or his mother, he shall be free. Thus have ye made the 
commandment of God of none ofteet by your- |iradition” (Matt. xv. 3-6). 
Now hero also, if the Sabbatarian argument be good for any -thing, 
are wo not forced to conclude that Jesus expressly confirmed, and 
adopted as a law of Christianity, that article of the .lewish law which 
makes the cursing of parents a capital oficnce ? Unquestionably we 
are ; yet Mr Holden, who cites the passage, secs in the Avords of Jesus 
nothing more than a confirmation of the Decalogue ! “ The Fifth 

Coinmaudmeiit,” says ho, “ is hero cited, and those who made it of 
none eifcct are condemned ; Avhich implies the perpetual obligation of 
the Avholo moral law, of which it forms a conspicuous part.”* But not 
a Avord does ho say about the other law which “ is hero cited,” and 
Avhich, precisely as in the case of the Fifth C»>inmandment, the scribes 
and Pharisees are condemned for making of none eftect ! 

Again — ^much stress has been laid upon Matt. xxiv. 20, where it is 
recorded that Jesns, Avlien foretelling to his disciples the destruction of 
Jerusalem, counselled them to pray that their flight might “not be in the 
Avinter, neither on the sabbath-day.” From Avhich injunction Dr Owen 
infers that ho thereby “ doth declare the continued obligation of the laAV 
of the Sabbath, as a moral precept upon all.”-]- This argument, Arh ich has 
been generally adopted by the Habbatariaiis, is mentioned by Hongsten- 
berg as a sample of “ the mass of untenable arguments Avhich are put 
ill circulation iu support of the strict Sabbatarian view of the Sunday,” 
and which, he decliires, make him “ tremble” for the Christian festh'al. 
“ By these arguments,” says he, *• the obsoiwance of the Sunday is un- 
happily damaged by its friends ; not less than its opponents.” The in- 
junction of Clirist is brought fovAvard, ho adds, “ as a proof of the stress 
laid upon the observance of Sumlay in the Ncav 'I’ostamcut, without 
tlie possibility of proving that the Sunday is ever called the Sabbath 
by the Ncav Testament Avriters. It is also oA’^crlooked, that, if the 
meaning Avhich is hero attached to the Avords be the correct one, the 
Saviour is but helping to build up, Avhat ho always aimed to overthrow, 
the scruples of the Pharisees Avith regard to the outAvard observance 
of the Sabbath. All that can bo gatliorod from this advice is, that 
the Sabbath Avas likely, from the arrangements of that time, to pre- 
sent as gn;at an impediment to their flight as the Avinter itself. But 
if the modes of expression peculiar to the SaA’ioui“’s discourses are lost 
sight of in this Avay, avo shall bo brought to the conclusion that, under 
certain circumstances, it is our duty to pluck out the right eye, and 
cut olf the right foot.or right hand.”J This reasoning appears to bo 
conclusivo. 

^ The (’Jii-istisin Sabbath, p. 19G. t Excrcitatioii xxxvii., § 47, p. 68.1-2. 

J The Lord’s Day, p. 106. — Air Macfarlau says tlint “ altliough fo»ie of the 
ritual observances did linger on till al>out tlic period of the destruction of Jc- 
)-usaleni, we scarcely expect to find our Jjord so eare/iit/ii gunrdivg his disciples 
(uiainst anif breneh of what must by this time have lost all. its meaning and pro- 
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There is a passage in licb.iv. 1), 10, from wliioh Owen, Wardlaw, and 
others, have inferred the Divine institution of a Christian Sabhath. 
The words are, — “ There remaineth therefore a rest (sabbatisin) to 

per authority. And therefore \vc sec, in tliis declaration of our Lord, Ins re- 
cognition of the Sabbath, as appointed to continue in force during the Chris- 
tian as well as preceding dispensations .'’ — (A T^rcatisc on the Aiitkoritifj Ends, and 
Observance of the Christian Sabbath, l>y the licy, Duncan Miicfiirlan, Minister 
of Ueiifrow. Glasgow, 1832. P. 56.) Now, even if Jesus had so guarded his 
disciples, still, to make this argument available, Mr Macfarlaii should have 
maintained, not only tliat the Sabbath was appointed to continue in force ” 
during the Christian dispensation, but that, while appointed to continue in force 
among the Jews, it Avas moreover appointed to become in force among the Gen- 
tiles, during the Christian dispensation. For even if, with him, we suppose 
that the Sahbath was instituted at the Creation, still, as the Gentiles in general 
were ignorant of the primeval institution, and the lew among tliem who were 
acquainted with the Jewish Scriptures regarded the Sabbath as a purely JeAvish 
ordinance, Avliich thetj (unless proselytes) AA'ei’e under no obligation to keep, the 
injunction of Jesus about lliglit on tbe Sabbath-day has, even on the footing 
of Mr Macfai'lan's u?t warrantable interpretation of it, no bearing whatever 
upon the Gentile Christians. 

By Air Holden, tliis part oi' the Sabbatarian case is abandoned as untenable. 
Ho says : It aiipears to me very clear that Christ refers to the Jewish Sabbath 
alone, declaring it to dangerous to llyon that day on aecoimt of the ojiinions, 
prejudices, and practices of the Jcavs of that age." { Christian Sabbath^ 
p. 215.) And to this judgment Mr Oliver gives in )iis adherence. - (iV/,'6 Essay^ 
p. -19.) Ill fact, the hearers of Christ could nut understand the injunction in the 
Sabbatarian sense; for. till the destruction of Jerusalem, and even long al’ter- 
Avards, the Christian Joavs coiitiiiuod to sanctify the seventh day, and, as far as 
Ave know, recognised no otlier Sabbath (See antr^ p. 279;. Yet Dr Humilton 
has the boldness to aiHria, that “ immediately after the resurrection of C-hrist, 

^ Avbeii he came into his kingdom,* -we losr siyht uf the .•^crKHth day as the interval 
of rest, and find sub.stitutc:d for it the first." (l/orai n Cituti^iiO Stddntticoe, p. 78) ; 
and that the first day of the Aveek was the Sabi»ath'‘ spi>ken of on tlie occasion 
referred to : ‘‘ The name," says lu*. changed it not; for whatever its iiioditi- 
cation, it Avas the holy rest, bj inging with it the secular remission, — it Avusnone 
other than the .Sabbath of Gnd. '- (A., [). 02.; 

.Mr Godfrey Higgins has discussed this purtiun of Ihc controversy with his 
usual vivacity .and frankness. The Kev, Mr Crasc‘omb o/ *S'a6- 

hath, pp. 137— 117 i has jiutly ohscrYc-d," says lie,. “ that if a iiiuii acknoAv- 
Icdgo himself bound to any one thing by virtue of a law, by virtue of that same 
law he must own himself inniml tt> ail it requires. Noav Avhen Jesus desired his 
hearers to pray that tlieir lllght might not be on the .'^ahbath-day, he could of 
course only me.an the Je\vi?]i .Sabbuth-day. If tills snnteuce be construed to im- 
ply a continuation of the .Sabbatli, it must mean a coulinuation of it in all its 
parts; it must necessarily bind Christinns to all which the Jewish .Sabbath re- 
quires. Of all ilic pa.ssages which have bcf*n produced by tbe .'^aVibatarians, this 
is the only one on which they can rest with the sliyhies.t. jdausibility, and this 
slhjkt plausibility, in fact, exists only by our not being able clearly' to shoAV Avhat 
the text means; therefore, say tlie Sabbatarians, fliougli against the contf?xt, it 
means the continuation of the Sabbath. Now it very often ha])pens that it may 
bo .shewn wJiat a passage dues not mean, tlioiigli it caiiiiot be slu^Avn wliat it does 
mean. The whole prophecy, when taken altogether, is full of dilliculty. 

It is irnpo.ssible, upon any fair principle of reasoning, to permit a passage 
of a prophecy, the. meaning oV which is not umbu*stood, to be construed directly 
in opposiium both to the actions and words of Jesus and i’aul ujjon every other 
occa.sion. Besides, it proves too much. If it bo admitted, then the Jewish Sab- 
bath must be admitted in its utmost strictness, and on the Saturday ; and this 
is what lias led some well-meaning devotees, Avho happened to have n little re- 
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the people of (^od. For he that is entei'ed into his rest, he also hath 
ceased from his own works, as God did from his.”* As, however, 
not only is the authorship of that Epistle a disputed point among 
scholars,f hut the moaning of the passage is confessedly obscure, J and 
Er Wardlaw acknowledges that the interpretation put upon it by 
most commentators is at variance with his, nothing can be safely built 
on so very loose a foundation. Accordingly, Mr Oliver wisely “ deems 
it better to waive what after all must bo confessed to bo but dubious 
support.”§ With equal wisdom ho dismisses also, as fanciful, an 
argument in favour of the Christian Sabbath from Ps. cxviii. 24, com- 

gard for consistency, to maintain that it was as wrong for a man to feast on a 
Sunday as to cut the tliroats of his children, &c. It is the most absurd thing 
imaginable to RUi^poso it was ever the intention of Jesus, that a rite of such im- 
mense importance as the Sabbath, the most important of any that ever was in 
the wox'ld to mankind, should he established on such a doubtful text, and by such 
a side-wind as this. If Jesus had intended the Sabbath to continue, he would 
have said so; and wc jiiay again safely say, with St Jerome upon another oc- 
casion, Non crcdimus quhi non Icffimns, If it could be shewn that Jesus here 
meant the Christian Sabbath, it might be fairly concluded that a Christian must 
not flee from his house on a Sunday, even if it were on Arc, and a powder 
magazine at the next door. 

“ St Chrysostom is a great authority. What says he upon this text ? ^ Behold, 
how he addresseth his discourse to the Jews, and tells them of the evils that 
should befal them : for neither were the apostles hound to keep the Sabbath, 
nor were they there when these calamities fell upon the Jewish nation. Not in 
the winter, nor on the Sabbath ; and why so saith he ? Because their flight being 
so quick and sudden, neither the Jews would dare to flee on the Sabbath, nor 
would the winter but be very troublesome in such distresses.’ — {Ileiflin, Part 11., 
ch. L, p. 10.) 

“ Dean [Bishop ?] Prideaux says, ^ that ^tis ridiculous for any to argue for a 
confirmation of the Sabbath from these words, which Christ foretold as an incon- 
venience that would arise from the superstition of the Jewish’ people .’- — (JDo 
Sahb, Orat, ^ Mover, Dial. li., p. 186.) 

The mass of nonsense wliieli has been written upon tliis text is inconceiv- 
able. The author of this work fairly avows liis ignorance of its meaning. The 
wish that the flight of the Christians should not be on the Saturday, is a wish 
that evidently alludes to something exclusively Jewish. The i^aturday must of 
necessity be the day Bpokeii of; fur the words the Sabbath at that time ap- 
j)lied only to certain days ordained to bo observed by the Jews. It is neither 
A Sabbath, nor YOUii Sabbath, as it would have been, had the Christian Sabbath 
been meant. These prophecies are amongst the passages which no one under- 
stands. When any person cun tell why, if this ailiiaed to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, at the time of this flight, it should be said (xMatt. xxiv, 29-31), that the 
elect should be gathered by the sound of the trumpet, that the Son of Man should 
come with great glory in the clouds, that the sun should be darkened and the stars 
fall from hfsaveii, for these things are all in the same prophecy, the author will 
tell liim wliy the fliglit was not to be on the Saturday. There are many texts 
which the author confesses ho cannot understand ; though -village schoolmasters 
and sucking divines generally understand every thing.” — {Hora: SahhatieWy 2d 
ocl., pj). 75-77.) 

* Owen, Exerc. xxxix. § 11, &c. ; Wardlaw, p. 105 ; Dwight, Serm. evii. 

\ See Kitto’s Cyclop, of Biblical Jiiterature, vol. i., p. 826. Neander’s opinion ^ 
is, that most probably the Epistle was written in one of the last years of Nero’s 
reign, by “ an apostolic man of the Pauline school.” — (Hist, of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Churchy p. 347.) 

I Dwight, Serm. evil., par. 4; Holden, p. 243. § Prize Essay, p. 49. 
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pared with Acts iv. 10, 11 and tioats with scornful silence the at- 
tempts which have frequently been made by Sabbatarians to derive sup- 
port from Isa. Ivi. G-8,f and Jeremiah xxxi. 31-34. J Tlio argument 
from the former passage is characterized by Ifongstcnbcrg as ‘‘so un- 
important as to need no elaborate reply.” The brief one which ho 
thinks suHiei(‘nt is this: — “ ‘The perpetuity of the Sabbath,’ say our 
opponents, ‘ is clearly taught in Isaiah Ivi. G-S. If the bouse of (iod 
is a house of prayer for all nations, then the Sahhath is a Divine insti- 
•tution. ‘ And the bouse of CSod ftrst-bccaino a bouse of prayer for all 
nations umlev the New Tostameutt’ 44ioy might quite as correctly 
prove from this passage that the temple of Jerusalem is to continue 
under the New Testament, in its former dignity (‘I bring them — the 
heathen — to my holy mountain, and make them joyful in my house of 
prayer’); aiidiil.so tlio whole of the sacrificial worship (‘ their burnt- 
olferings and tlieir sacrifices sball be accepted upon mine altar’). If, 
now, we must admit that, throughout, the prophet lias clothed the idea, 
wliicli belongsalike to the Ohl and New M'eslameiits, in Old Teslament 
drapery, according to the prophetic styh' ; that ho points out the king- 
dom of God by that which was its centre and seat under the Old Testa- 
ment — tile temple; and the acceptance of the homage rendered hyapuro 
mind, hy the well pleased aeceptaneo of the saeidfices; how ean any one 
be justified in, immoiliately after, pressing the Jetter, in reference to tlio 
Sabbath ? The passage shews, undoubtedly, that the Old Teslamont 
commandment contains a germ wbieb lives tbrougb all ages ; but can- 
not prove, wliat is said to be proved, that the letter ol* this command- 
ment retains its force in lln* Ghurch ot the New Test ament. ”§ 

But the stronghold of the Sabluitarians is the declaration of Jesus, 
“ that the Sabliatli was made for man, not man for the .Sabbatli,” 
(Mark ii. 27*). Could there Ix' a plainer announcemeni that the Sab- 
bath was not a more JeAvish institutiuii, hut coeval with the creation, 
and consequently imposed upon all men ? “To mo it appears indis- 
putable,” says Dr Wardlaw, “that ‘.max’ must here bo understood 
that is, of the biiinan raee,”lj “Jesus,” says Mr Oliver, 
“ states emphatically, tliat the Sabbatli was made for that is, 
all manl'ind. The term is fjcncrir^ and does not admit of a special 
application without a qiialificative ; so that we cannot restrict it 
Avithout violating the plainest rule of interpretation.”^! And by Dr 
Bruce the same idea is enlarged on thus: — “ Noav, considering the 
occasion of this discvmvso of our Lord, as declared in the context, 
1 Avill by no means affirm tliat this was said Avilli express design to 
anticipate and lefute the notion, tJiat the Sahhath is an ordinance 
appointed principally for the Jcavs, or more strictly binding on tlio 
Jews than on the Christian (.’hiirch which succeeds them. But 

Prizci Essay, p, 49; Dwight, Sorm. cv. ; and Lorinier, p. 00, .58, 

t J)wi"ht, ScriJi. cv. ; itoldf^n, p. 149 ; and Tract No. V 1 1 1. of the Sabbath Alli- 
ance, entitled “ The Sabbath in (•o.^'pel Times spoken ofby tJie Prophets.” p. 2 . 
See jUIr Bussell’s remarks in liis pamphlet on the Lord's Day, p. 17. 

{ Tract Xo. VIH. of Sabbath Alliance, p. 1. 

§ The Lord’s Day, p. 83 Sec also Ivitto's C^yclopaidia, vol. ii., p. 650. 

|| Discourses on the Lord’s J>ay, p. 9. *[| Prize Essay, p, 49. 
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it must certainly bo allowed, in all fairness, that the language em- 
ployed there is precisely such as one would most cautiously and scru- 
pulously have abstained from, who believed the Sabbath to be the 
property of a particular age or a peculiar nation. Would any pru- 
dent or ordinarily judicious teacher, liolding such an opinion about 
the temporary and restricted use of the Sabbath, have allowed himself 
to aver, in most solemn discourse, that the Sahbatli was made for man ? 
Would he not have avoided using language so exceedingly general, 
more especially if aware, as was this divine propliot of the church, 
that an opinion respecting the uiiiversaliiy of the Sabbath was ex- 
tensively to prevail, and to be transmitted coiitiimally from ago to 
ago V He must have seen that such language at least favoiii*ed very 
greatly the opinion Avliich would iirevail, and that hy sulfering himself 
to say, ‘ the Sahhath was made foi‘ lie was supjilying its advo- 

cates with an argument on whicli they might take tlieir stand, and 
plead that they had his authority,’' &c/^‘‘ 

Now, in r{3ply to all this, 1 might be content to say with ^Ir Francis 
Russell, that to represent the woi*ds in question as decisive for Sabba- 
tarianism, is to violate the sound canon of coiistruction — that nothing 
is to ho held as decided which Avas not clearly in the mind of the 
judge. ‘^*For, in this instance,” adds ]Mr Russell, “there Avas no 
question raised as to Avhether or not tlic Habbath be of universal ob- 
ligation, nor could the circumstances give rise to such a question. 
What Avero these ? The Jewish Rulers blamed the disciples (Jews) 
and, hy implication, their M«aster (himsoll' an Israelite and under the 
law), for Auolating the Sabbath, by gathering and eating cars of corn 
as they Avalkcd tlirough the fields. Hero Avas plainly a question of 
the Jewish law (IVom Avhich, in no instance, our Lord pci'sonally 
claimed exemption), and as such he treated it; jusiifyiiig his conduct 
hy refercnco to tAVo JcAvish examples — that of I)avid eating the shew- 
bread, and tliat of the priests, Avho blfUnelessly violated the Sabbatic 
rest by the requisite services of the tcinplo. Tlie real question, then, 
at issue was this: Where Man’s necessities come in conflict Avith the 
laAV of the Sabbath, Avhich shall give Avay ? It Avas decidc«l, the hiAV 
of tlio Sabbath ; because ‘ the Sabbath Avas made for Man, not Man 
for the Sabbath.’ For this reason, too, Ho adds, ‘the Son of Man is 
Lord of the Sahhath.’ T do not claim these words as decisive against 
the perpetuity of the Sabbath, although that appears to me the most 
natural reading. Rut so far is the hiAV of the Sabbath from being 
here represented as a Moral laAV, and quite above the Levitical laAV, 
that it Avould seem clearly wj'erior to it. The law of the Sabbath is 
subordinate to the law of the Temple, for the requisite services of the 
temple supovsedo it ; and the tAvo examples arc quoted as homogene- 
ous, both being violations, justiliod by circumstances, not of moral but 
of positive or ceremonial law, — J)a\dd’s of the laAv of the Temple, — 

^ The Duty and Privilege of Keeping the Sabbath. J>y the Rev. John 
liruce, A.M., one of the ministers of St Andrew’s Parish. Edin. 1842. P, 10. 

Substitute for “ The Sabbath was made for man,” the words, “ This is my 
body which is broken for you,” and consider with what a fine argument Dr 
Bruce has here furnished the advocates of transuhstantiation ! 
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the priests’ of tho la^Y of the Sabbath. Our Lord uses another argu- 
ment — intelligible to me, only when regarded as a covert intimation 
of the coming termination of tho Mosaic dispensation, including the 
Sabbath — wliich may bo stated thus : If the (law of tho) Sabbath bo 
subordinate to tho (law of the) tcinide, here is One greater than tho 
temple. It was never His way to plead liis dignity as a ground of 
exemption from the law, but it was his luanner obscurely to I'oresbew 
the completion and extinction of tho Jewish economy. The other ex- 
pression, ‘ W/icrefore {i.e, because, like tho temple-service, it was made 
for Man) tho Son erf' Man is Lord aiso of the Sabbath,’ may well con- 
tain a like meaning. If it ho legitimate to combine tlio two narra- 
tives (Matt, and ]\lark), the word ^ also^ may bavo tbo following clVect : 
The Son of Man is Lord of tho Sabbath as well as of tho temple. 

“ Nor is it at all inconsistent with what has been staled, to hold 
that such words as ‘ the Sabbath Avas made for man,’ &c., wliilo they 
have a special application to the special case, may coniaiu an indig- 
nant rebuke of the narrow, cavilling spirit of the Jewish rulei’s.”'' 

These observations seem to me as sound as they are excellently ex- 
pressed. But there is a fact which ^Ir Russell has overlooked, and 
Avhich of itself completely (Iei>rive8 the Sabbatarian argument of the 
force Avhicli at first siglit it seems to have. Tho (Ireok words trans- 
lated *• in the passage before ns are ambiguous: literally, they 
are equivalent to t/ic but they may also be translated monf^ 

and which of these two meanings is the true one must always be ga- 
thered from the context. Tho passage in Mark is as follows: To 
o’dfifiarop Std rbu dvdpurrrov cycrero, o dvOfmiro^ But to trafS/SaTov — 
literally, Tho Sabbath Avas made for the mnn, not the rtvnt for the 
Sabbath.” In the ^"ulgate, where tho language is one deditate of 
articles^ tho rendering is of necessity Sabbatuin proptiU’ huiuiium 
factum cst, et non homo i)ropter Sabbatiim.” But homo signi- 
fies either or a manf’ or “ the according to (Mrciiin- 

stauces: how pointedly it smnetimes means “ Me avc all know 

fz’oin the familiar phrase “ argunientum (nl hominm^^'' Avhic.li signifies 
an argument aA'ailablo, not against mankind, but only against a par- 
ticular man, or class of nioii, to Avlioin it applies by reason of some 
peculiariUj in their position. The English translators of the Bible are 

* Tlie Lord's Day Not tho Sabbath, pp. 18 Mr Kiisscll adds in a note • 

It would be too much to assert, that words so enigmatical as those here refer- 
red to, — ‘ The Sabbath was made for man,' &c,, will not bear a construction dif- 
ferent from that whicli is here given. It is only contended, that they cannot 
afford a good foundation in reason, for the conclusions which have been, fre- 
quently with much confidence, derivi?d from llieni,'' — (P. 38.) lie farther ob- 
serves: If the Fourth Commandment be a law for Christians, it will .stand in 

this singular position ; That being the only positive or ccr<*moTdal (as opposed 
to moral) commandment in the Decalogue; not being deducible from tbo.se com- 
prehensive maxims, in which, w^e are repeatedly told, all the law for His dis- 
ciples is embraced; and being therefore just the very coinrnand men t which (if it 
was Ilis design that it should survive, and extend to all lli.s disciples) would 
require to bo explicitly stated and enforced as a part of the Christian discipline ; 
it shall still be the only commandment, which is on no occasion mentioned, with 
any reference to Christianity, as continuing, and obligatory, either by our Lord 
or by any one of the Apostles.”-- (P. 39.) . 
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known to liavo adliered as closely as they could to the Vulgate ; and 
it was moreover very natural for them, with the notion of a primeval 
Sabbath in their heads, to follow the Latin idiom in preference to the 
Greek. That they erred in doing so, is, I think, j)lain, even from the 
considerations propounded by Mr Hussoll ; but when we take into ac- 
count also the grammatical ambiguity, and, above all, the “ great 
fact” that the doctrine of a primeval Sabbath is left now witliout a ves- 
tige of proof, the inference contended for is to my mind irresistible. 

* It is often said for the i)rinrieval StiJ^bath, that many traces of a custom of re- 
garding the seventh day of the week as sacred arc to be found among the 
ancient Gentiles ; which custoni, it is argued, must have descended by tradition 
from the Patriarchs, whose Sabbath must have been an institution Avhich all 
men were and arc bound to observe, though by degrees it was widely ne- 
glected and forgotten among the entiles. Dr Owen, who treats fully of 
this subject in his GGth Excrcitation, §§ 13-16, W'us preceded by Grotius as an 
advocate of the notion referred to. By the latter it is alfirined that “ the comple- 
tion of the ^vork £of creation] witJiiu seven days w'os a circumstance recorded 
not only among the people of Greece and Italy, in the particular observance of 
the seventh day, as we learn from Josephus, from Philo, from Ovid, from Ti- 
bullus, from Clemens iVlexandrinus, and from Lucian (while at the same time 
the Hebrew observance of it is universally well known), but also among the 
Celtaj and the Indians, who all established an hehdomadal division of time ; as 
appears fromPhilostratus, from Dion Cassius, from Justin ]Martyr, as w^ell as from 
the oldest periodical distinctions.” — (Qn thfi. Truth of the (JhHstian Relirfion^ 
Sect. XVI.) Here are two asscu^tions — 1. That the seventh day of the Aveek 
was particularly observed among the people of Greece and italy ; and 2. That 
the hebdomadal division of time is a monument of the creation of tlie world in 
seven days. As to the former assertion, it will be found on consulting the 
notes in which the evidence of it is adduced by Grotius (or Owen’s Excrcita- 
tion above referred to), that the passages collected from ancient W’riters by no 
means warrant the conclusion wdiich has been drawn from them. The testi- 
mony of Joso 2 ;)hus (near the end of hi.s second book against A j>ion) is, “that 
there is no city, whetlier Grecian or Barbarian, in wiiich the customary obser- 
vance of rest on the seventh day, which -we (Jews) kee^) holy, does not also 2 >re- 
vail.” And Philo’s statement {On the Formation of the llor/t/, p. 15) is, that 
“ the seventh day is a festival, not in one city or country, hut in all.” But, as lley- 
lin w' ell observes {llisiori! of the Sahhath, Part I., j)]). 173-176, 182), these j^assages 
refer, not to the jiractioe of the ancient w’orld in general, but to the extcn.sive 
observance of the Sabbath by Gentiles in later times, in imitation of the Jews ; 
who, after the conquest of Iheir country by the Komans, and even for two cen- 
turies before, had spread themselves in all directions through foreign countries, 
and also w'crc visited in Judea by numbers of the Gentiles. (Sec iMichaelis’s 
Com. on the Laivs of Moses, vol. iii., p. 428 ; and Xeander’s Cen. Hist, of the 
Christian Religion, vol. i., j). 92.) Josephus bimself introduces the words above 
quoted wnth the statement {ivhieh Crotius omits), that “the multitude of man- 
kind itself have had a great inclination for a long time to follow our religious ob^ 
servanees'^ (Works, AVliistou’s transl., vol. iv.,j). 350, ed. 1826); and he adds, that 
not only the Sabbath, but the Jewish fasts, and ordinances of meats and drinks, 
had been adopted by the Gentiles — ^many of those Komans who did so being 
circumcised proselytes to Judaism. To sujJiiosc that anything else was meant 
by Josejjhus and Philo, or that if they intended to make the assertion attri- 
buted to them, they w'ould have descx*ved to be listened to in the face of all au- 
thentic ancient history, is so inadmissible, that it is surprising to observe a theo- 
logian of such eminence as Bishoi> Law interpreting their words as indicating, 
nay proving, that the primitive Sabbath was in early times observed “ in all 
nations of the world.” — (Law’s Considerations on the Theory of Religion, j). 52.) 
The testimonies cited by Grotius and Owen from othet authors are equally 
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But this is far more than it is necessary to contend for horo ; all that 
r am .bound to sheu' is, that the Sabbatarian intorprotation of tho 

unserviceable, even if genuine ; but as some of tliom have been Ibunil to bo 
spurious, Mr Oliver abandons the alloj^ed lines of Hesiod, llomcr, liiiius, and 
Galliinachus, as useless to tlie Sabbatarian cause {Prize p]). 17, 80 ; and 

see Letter to Godfrey JlhMims JCstj.y by T. 1^. Hughes, ll.A., of Gainbi-idge.) 
Though some Grentilos indetMl aiipear to have observed “ the seventh day” as a 
festival, there is reason to believe that it was the seventh, not of tho week, but of 
the mouthy the first and fourth daysof wliich arc said to have been equally iioly. — 
(Heylin, p. 82.) The statoniont of Luciuii (JltK^ot?.oynrThf, § 1C>), about the custom 
of boys playing on the soventli day, proves nothing : possibly he refers to tlio 
Jewish Sabbath, wliich in his time (about A.D. loO) had b(?en extensively in- 
troduced as a holiday among the Gentiles; or ho may speak of the seventh day 
of the month — us to which I am assured by a friend whom, because of Jiis 
eminence as a classical scholar, I requested to examine the matter critically, 
that there is no evidence wliatcver that any of the Pagan nations observed 
every seventh day at any period previous to tho intnaUiction of the .Icwish 
custom;" and that tho only trace of a seventh day being sacred occurs at 
Athens, where tho sevontli day of every lunar month was dedicated to Apollo, 
because ho was heliovod to have been born on the soventli day of some month.’' 
llengstonbcrg, also, regards it as proved by sSolden and others (of whom ho 
names Gomerus, l)c Sahb,, c. 4 ; opener; and Ideler, ChroooL, th. i., p. 87), “ that 
the seventh day has not been kept by a single ^leople except the Israelites, and 
that where a seventh ilay has been observed, it has not boon the seventh day 
of the week. The argument then,” says he, “ changes into one for the opposite 
side. If the Sabbath had been instituted at the first, wo should expect to find 
trace? of its observance elsewhere than amongst the Israelites. At any rate, 
this argument against the institution 'at the lirst, serves to strengthen the. 
more important one, that, in the whole liLstory of the times anterior to Moses, 

no trace of the observance of the Sabbath occurs." -{The Lord's Day, p. 78.) 

Besides, even if the (ireek boy.s were let loose from scliool on tho seventh day 
of the week, would this evince that the day was “ sacred — or, if it did, should 
WQ be warranted to atfirra {as Mr Jordan, for instance, does), that such a conti- 
nued observance of the seventh day i>ln inly points hack to the period when 
it commenced out of a general tradition of the Sabbath'’? —{Traces and Indica- 
tions of the Primitive S^dbatU in many of the Jai^titulinns ami Observances of the 
Ancient U'orld, by the l»ev. John Jordan, Vicar of KuHtone, Gxon. ; in 7'/ic Chris- 
tian /Sabbath considered in Its Varlons Asjft cts, j). ij^.) Would it, in fact, do more 
than point to eomr common source of reverence for the seventh day ? Heylin 
(pp. 87, 88) quotes from Seneca, Taidtus, Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Apion, 
passages illustrative of the notorious fact, that tlie Sabbath was a subject of 
general ridicule among the Homans; and, to shew that other tJentile nations 
despised it at an earlier time, he cites from Gaiiieutatioiis i. 7, the complaint of 
Jeremiah that the adversaries saw her (Jerusalem), and <lid mock at her Sab- 
baths.” If the early Gentiles paid respect to the Sabbath, how could itM*rvo 
as a ^^sigri” of the covenant between God and the Jews? And if the Gentiles 
ouyht to have observed it, wliy is there not a single allusion to its profanation 
as one of the sins for which they are said in the Old Testament to have been 
the objects of God’s wrath ? 

The second assertion of Grotius is, that the hcbdoniadal division of time is a 
monument of the creation of the world in seven days. In this lie is followed by 
the whole body of .SabV>atiirian mlvocates, many of whom confidently aflirm 
besides, that no other origin can possibly be assigned either for the week, or for 
the reverence in which the number seven was generally Indd in the Hast. Dr 
Owen, in particular, expresses himself .strongly to this etfect, in § .15 of his 36th 
Exercitation ; and very recently Dr Kitto has written a.s follows: — If the 
seventh-day Sabbath was observed from the time of man’s creation, an ohstwvanco 
which made so largo a part in his life adequately accounts for all those phe- 
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passage is not certainly the true one : and as by 6 avOponros Jesus 
undeniably mi^ht mean, not mankind, but “ the man” to whom the 
Sabbath was given (*. e., the Jew), my point, is sufficiently carried. 

• 

noraena in ijogard to the number seven which we witness. But if that institU’^ 
tion had no cxisteneey we arc completely at a loss on the subject, — nothing to say , — 
NOTHING TO coNJifiCTURE.” — {Daily BihU Illustrations, Moses and Judges,” 

p. 292.) In like manner we are told by Mr Jordan, that ‘‘the division of time 
into weeks of seven days is a system suited neither to their months, which con- 
sisted of thirty days, nor to their years, which consisted of 360 days, and which 
could not therefore result from any subdivision of these, nor they from mul- 
tiplication of seven days. Such a week is, in fact, altogether unsuited to any 
natural year like the solar, or to a month such as the lunar; and could not, there~ 
fore, have originated with them. We seek in vain, therefore, among natur^ phe- 
nomena for such an origin of it ; while the institution of the Sabbath, and the 
reasons of that institution taught by Moses, at once point to one which there 
is no disputing.” — {The Christian Sabbath considered in its Various Aspects, 
p. 45.) And even so acute a writer as DrTaylor of Norwich delivers the opinion, 
that the patriarchal custom of reckoning lime by seven days, or weeks, “ can bo 
referred to no other supposable original but the institution of the Sabbath at 
the creation.” — {Scheme of Scripture Divinity, in Bishop Watson’s Coll, of Tkeol. 
Tracts, vol. i., p. 29. See also Dwight, Serm, cvii. ; Holden, pp, 38-41 ; Ward- 
law, pp. 11, 22, 101; Macfarlan, p. 14; Bruce, p. 21; Oliver, pp. 11-22; 
North British Review, vol. xviil., p. 400 ; and Kadie’s Biblical Cyclopcedia, art. 
Week.) Now, as it has in these days become a demonstrated fact, that the 
reason assigned in the current edition of the Fourth Commandment for the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath is untrue, so that the other edition must now he re- 
garded as having a better title to be received as genuine, we are forced either 
to find a different reason, or to sit down content with being so “ completely at 
a loss on the subject” as to have “nothing to say, — nothing to conjecture.” 
But although resignation under inevitable, ignorance is a virtue which it is easy 
to practise, still it is pleasant to think that, in the present case, our reduction 
to a nonplus is hardly so complete as these learned writers represent. For, 
after all, a very plausible conjecture has often been given — one which Dr Kitto, 
who confesses himself at his wits’ end if the common theory be excluded, might 
have found no farther off than in his own excellent Gychypwdia / And it is 
simply this : — “ The division of time by weeks, as it is one of the most 
ancient and universal, so is it one of the most obvious inventions, espe- 
cially among a rude people, whose calendar required no very nice adjust- 
ments, Among all early nations, the lunar mouths were the readiest large 
divisions of time, and though the recurrence of the lunar period in about 
29 J days was incompatible with any exact subdivision, yet the nearest whole 
number of days which could be subdivided into shorter periods, would be either 
30 or 28 ; of which the latter would of course be adopted, as admitting of divi- 
sion into 4, corresponding nearly to those striking phenomena, the phases or 
quarters of the moon. Each of these would palpably correspond to about a 
week ; and in, a period of about 5^ lunations, the same phases would return very 
nearly to the same days of the week.” — (Kitto’s Cyclopmdia of Biblical Litera^ 
ture, vol. ii., p. 665.) The preference of a subdivision of the iCncient month into 
four weeks of seven days, rather than five weeks of six, might the more readily 
take place, because in ancient astronomy the number of the jilanets was 
considered to be seven — the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Bun, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn — here named in the order of their supposed distances from the 
earth. The names of these heavenly bodies were given to the days of the 
week, and we still find traces of them in the modern nomenclatures of the 
seven days. The Dies Lunce of the Romans has become our Monday, and 
the Irundi of the French ; Dies Martis, Dies Mercurii, Dies Jovis, and Dies Veneris, 
are Mardi, Mercredi, Jeudi, knd Vondredi in French ; hut with ys Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday — from the Brand i navi an godsTuisco, Woden, 
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We now ain'ivc atthu time wlien the Apostles began to preach tlie 
G^ospel to the Gentiles as well as Jows ; and hero the clearest evidence 
is mot with, that the Sabbath was never intended to be imposed 
upon the converted Pagans. A dispute arose at Antioch between the 
Jewish and Clcntilo Christians; certain Jews maintaining that con- 
formity to tho Mosaic ceremonies was incumbent upon tho Gentiles 
also, while Paul and Barnabas, with “ no small dissension and dispu- 
tation,” maintained the opposite view. The question was referred for 

Thor, and Friga, whose names were given by our Saxon forefathers to the 
days in question (see the Encifclopcedia Jiritannicay 7th ed., vol, xviii,, p. 337): 
Dies Saturni is Saturday and Saniecli; while Dies Solis (called also Dies Domi- 
nica) iiasses with us into Sunday^ and witli the French into Dimanche. 
Whetlier the name Dies Dominica Rev. i. 10) originally liad re- 

ference — as Mr Higgins (Ilorce Sabbatiews pp. 61, 97) contends, though, it ap- 
pears, on inadequate grounds (7'he Sabbat/i; or an Examination of the Six 
Texts, &c., p.l35) — to the Sun, which, he says, was anciently styled Dominus Sol 
(sec also Inquiry into the Origin of Septenary InstiUitions, &c., ironi the WesU 
minster Rev. for Oct. 1850, p. 47), or to the resurrection of our Hord upon 
a Sunday, deserves to be farther investigated; but tho popular opinion is 
pretty generally accepted by the'iearned, as at least — that the name 

hordes Day or Dies Dominica originated fi’om this great event in the Chris- 
tian history. — (Paley, B. v., ch. vii. ; and Kitto’s Cyclo2>* vol. ii., p. 269.) 

Mrs Sommer viilo, in licr Connexion of the Physical Sciences, observes that 

The period of seven days, by far the most permanent division of time, and 
the most ancient monument of astronomical knowledge, w'as used in India bj' the 
Brahmins with the same denominations employed by us, and was alike found 
in the calendars of the Jews, Egyptians, Arabs, and Assyrians ; it has survived 
the fall of empires, and has existed among all successive generations — a proof 
of their common origin.” Although the clause hero printed in italics is 
directly opposed to the popular notion contended for by Mr Jordan, that the 
seven days of creation must have been the origin of the week, yet in quoting 
the passage (in The Christian Sabbath considered in its Various Aspects, p. 50) 
he seems to have boon absolutely blind to this fact. And I cannot help suggest- 
ing besides, that tho prevalence of tho hebdomadal period indicates not so much 
what Mrs Sfjmmerville thinks it does, the conimoii origin of the nations hy whom 
it was used, astliat of the xveck itself which was so early and widely adopted. 
The astronomers of each nation were as likely as those of any other to 
employ the hebdomadal period as the most natural ; and if any nation used it 
before the others, that nation might communicate it, and also tlie names of the 
days, to those around ; from whom, again, it might pass to others still — as it 
did from the Egyptians to the Romans, two or tliree centuries after the birth 
of Christ. Till then their months were divided into three irregular parts. 

With respect to the sacred, mysterious, and perfect character which in ancient 
times was so generally ascribed to the number seven, this might naturally 
arise from its being, as we have seen, the numberof the so-called planets, which 
in tho East were worshipped as gods. That it could not arise from any tradition 
of the creation,* is certain from the fact that the work of bringing the uni- 
verse into its present state is now known to have occupied an incalculably 
longer period than six days ; the ^probability hence now being, that the sacred* 
ness of the number seven, instead of having been derived from the seven days 
mentioned in Genesis, was, on the contrary, the cattse, direct or indirect, of the 
introduction of that i)eriod into the Hebrew cosmogony ! 

See generally, on the subjects of this ^lote, Scldcn, De Jure Naturali et Gen- 
tium, lib. ii., cap. xiv-xxii ; — the Ancient Universal Jlistory, B. I., ch. vii. ; 8vo 
ed., vol. iii,, p. 231 ; — Encyc» Drit., 7th cd., vol. vi., p, 3 ; — Penny Cyclopaedia, 
vol. xxvii., p, 189, art. W KJiK ; — Kitto^s Cyclop, of JlibUcal Diterature, vol. ii., 
pp. 268, (555, 738“9; — and Russell’s The Lord's Day not the Sabbath, pp. 
16, 36, where Bailly’s IJisU of Ancient Astronomy is quoted. 
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docision to tho Chi istian Church at Jerusalem, including the Apostles ; 
and in the written judgment which they sent to Antioch, it was, for- 
mally declared unnecessary that the law of Moses should he ohserved 
hy the Gentiles, except to this extent : That ye abstain from meats 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and from 
fornication : from which if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well.” * 
The observance of the Sabbath being here omitted, the Gentiles, 
it is plain, are declared to have no more concern with that institu- 
tion than with circumcision. Accordingly, it is acknowledged by 
Horsley (with whom the Sabbatarians in general agree), that had 
the Sabbath been a rite of the Mosaic institution,” he “ should hold 
this argument unanswerable he takes refuge however in the po- 
sition, that sabbath -observance not only was imposed at the crea- 
tion, and so must have been a general duty at the time of the insti- 
tution” by Moses; “ but, in the nature of the thing, was of perpetual 
importance, — since, in every stage of the world’s existence, it is man’s 
interest to remember, and his duty to acknowledge, his dependence 
upon God as the Creator of all things, and of man among the rest.” f 
But as the notion of a primeval Sabbath is now stripped of the little 
plausibility which it ever had, and as the importance of remembering 
and acknowledging our dependence upon God is nowise identical with 
the duty of resting from labour on the seventh day of the week (which 
is the duty, and the whole duty, imposed by the Fourth Command- 
ment), the anti-sabbatarian argument from the apostolic decree must, 
on Horsley’s own principle, be hold by m to bo unanswerable. 

Acts XV. 29. Why even this small amount of conformity to the law of 
Moses was enjoined, was considered before, p, 172. The doctrine there stated 
agrees with that of the Confession of Augsburg, which is quoted by Lieut.- 
Colonel T. Perronet Thompson, in his Exercises, vol. v., p. 115. (London, 
1842.) At p. 118 of the same volume may be seen the original passage about 
the Lord’s Day, of which a translation was given ante, p. 287. 

By the word fornication” in the Jerusalem decree, we probably should un- 
derstand partIci}>ation in the obscene rites which formed a portion of the wor- 
ship of certain heathen gods; the practice being m this respect in oj)position to 
the law of TSloscs, Por fornication, in the abstract, was not forbidden to the 
Jews ; and by their prophets the w^ord was employed figuratively to express 
idolatry itself. (See Kitto’s Cyclop, of JJibl, Lit,, vol. i., p. 715.) From the 
common phrase, to go a- whoring after other gods,” applied to the Israelites, 
we may learn what the temptation to idolatry was, to which they so readily 
yielded. Bishop Horsley, indeed, interprets literally the word in the decree ; 
giving as a reason for the prohibition of the practice thereby, that it hath 
been owing to that refinement of sentiment which the Christian religion hath 
produced, that this is at last understood to he a breach of natural morality. In 
the heathen woi*ld,” says he, it was never thought to he a crime, except it 
was accompanied with injury to a virgin’s honour, or with violation* of the 
marriage-bed. Abstinence, in this instance, was considered as a peculiarity of 
Judaism ; and had it not been mentioned in the apostolical decree, the Gentile 
converts would not have been very read^^ to discern that the prohihition of this 
crime is included in the Seventh Commandment .” — (Sermon xxii.) Now, in 
reality the Jews themselves discerned no such meaning in the Seventh Com- 
mandment ; nor was there, until long after the time of jMoses, any inculcation of 
that purity of the mind itself, which indisposes to licentious conduct. The in- 
terpretation above suggested seems tlierofore the only one admissible. 

t Sermon xxii. 
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To the argument of Paley in support of the opinion for which I 
contend, Dr Dwight laconically answei’s : “ Neither was abstinence 
from theft, murder, lying, coveting, profaneness, or idolatry, enjoined 
by the apostles upon the Christian Gentiles.”* Nothing could shew 
more clearly than this, of what vital importance to Sabltatarianism is 
the notion that the P’ourth Commandment is not a positive law, but 
a part of the law of nature ; since except upon tho assumption that 
it is a pai-t, the reply of Dr Dwight, which he evidently thinks 
conclusive, would be silly and impertinent. For, ‘in the words of 
Jortin, “ this controversy was not about the moral law, the love of 
God and of our neighbour, and the like duties ; it was only concern- 
ing the ritual law.” j* As the falsity of Dr Dwight’s assumption has 
already been made evident, and is admitted by almost everybody 
but tho Sabbath Alliance, the conclusion becomes inevitable, that tho 
Apostles declared, in the most formal manner, the freedom of the Gen- 
tiles from the necessity of observing the only Sabbath which wo know 
to have ever been appointed.^ 

Independently of this decree, we are driven to the same conclusion 
by the writings of St Paul, addressed to the converts in Pome, Galatia, 
and Colossse. “ Those w'ho favour tho Niiglish opinion,” says Heng- 
stenberg, “ find the expressions of Paul inconvenient, and seek by 
forced iuterpretatiousto explain them away. This is seen most clearly 
in the remarks of Haldane on ‘ certain expressions in the New Testa- 
ment.’ No one, on reading his work, can help feeling that the author 
would be glad if these ‘ certain expressions ’ w'ere not there. In Rom. 
xiv. 5, 6, the apostle speaks indulgently of those who esteem one day 
above another. He has in his mind those who do not seek to enforce 
upon others tho practices which they cannot relinquish themselves ; 
Christians, who have come over from .Tudaisra, and avIio, therefore, re- 
quire time before the new principle can have its perfect power. In Ool. 
ii. 16, however, he warns them to beware of those who wish to judge 
•Others in meat, and di’ink, and festivals, and new moons, and Sab- 
baths, ‘ which are a shadow of things to come, but the body is of 
Christ,’ who gives his own people the power to rise above tho Jewish, 
piecemeal religion — a religion not favoured by the Old Testament — 
and serve God without ceasing. But ho speaks most strongly in Gal. 
iv. 9-11 : — ‘ How turn yo again to the weak and beggarly elements, 
whereunto ye desire again to bo in bondage ? Ye observe days, an<l 
months, and times, and years.’ The preference of certain days,whatevor 
they may be, whether called Sundays or .Sabbaths, or by any other 
name, appears here as a return to an elementary and child’s religion, 
such as the Galatians had submitted to before, when in their heathen 
condition ; and is denounced as unworthy of Christians, who are to be 
a godly people, walking constantly before God, and presenting them- 
selves continually untoHim, a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God. 

“ These expressions are certainly opposed to every view of the Suii- 

* Theology, Sermon evil. t Jortin’s Works, vtJ. ix., p. 124. 

I Holden says: “ From the Jewish Sabbath, Christians, it is freely acknow- 
ledged, are released ; but the. objections of Paley cannot in justice be urged 
against the weekly festival, which was a divine appointment of a long anterior 
date, and never afterwards annulled.” — (P. 175.) 
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day, which leads to its being regarded as the only day of religion, the 
‘ pearl of days,’ the ‘ light of the ,weok,’ if by this is meant that the 
other days belong to man, and this alone to Clod. They shew the 
fallacy of every view which, supposes that Qrod is satisfied with one 
day, and which, in order that this day may be invested with a brighter 
halo, allows deep shadows to rest upon the other days of the week. 
Sacred days and hours are a part of Judaism, not of the true religion 
even of the Old Testament ; they are well suited for Rationalism, but 
not for the Christian Church. To seek to introduce them is to misun- 
derstand Christ. It cannot, however, be doubted that those who hold 
the Sabbatarian view arc inclined to this ; although, by carrying it 
out, we frustrate the lofty aim which ought never to be lost sight ot 
by the Christian Church,”* 

How seldom the Sabbatarians have the courage to face these words 
of Paul, even in order to explain them away, has already been abun- 
dantly shewn but one attempt in particular, to get rid of the pas- 
sage in Rom. xiv. 4, 6, so far excels all others in boldness, that it 
deserves to bo presented here. 1 find it in an article on the Sabbath 
in the Eclectic Review for June 1830, p. 497. “ But here again,” says 

the reviewer, “ the ceremonial observance of particular days is referred 
to, chiefly as regarded fasting at such seasons ; and as fasting was 
never practised by the Jews on the Sabbath-day, it seems unlikely 
that that day is alluded to ” ! Such an argument as this shews alike 
the writer’s expectation that his readers would save themselves the 

^ The Lord's Day, p. 103 4, To the same effect see Milton’s Christian Doc- 
trine, p, 605 ; Jiarrow’s Exposition of the Fourth Commandment ; Jortin s 
Works, voL ix., p. 124 ; Kitto's Cyclop, of Bibl. Lit., vol. ii., p. 657 ; The Mo- 
saic Sabbath, p. 24 i Tlie Sabbath, or an Examination of the Six Texts, &c., pp. 
176-203, 315 317 ; Neander’s Hist, of the Planting, &c., of the Christian Chuixh, 
vol. i., p- 156 ; Michaclis’s Com. on the Laws of Moses, vol. iv.,p. 44; and Col. 
Thompson’s Exercises, vol. v., p. 102. For attempts to meet the argument, see 
The Christian Sabbath considered in its Various Aspects, pp. 81-85, 381. ^ 

The learned Bunsen, in his late work on Ilippolytus and his Age, vol. iii., p. 
349, expresses strongly his a]jproval of Hengstenberg’s treatise, and his own 
dissent from the Sabbatarian notions of the Puritans. “ The celebration of the 
day of our Lord’s resurrection,'’ says he, “ was already more solemnly observed 
than the Jewish Sabbath, considered as the eve of the great soleninity. We 
nowhere, however, find a trace of that relapse into Jewish ce^monial, the un- 
christian interruption of congregational church and social nfe, which some 
persons in the English and Scotch cJi arches, amiable in other respects, maintain 
to be a divine institution binding upon all Christians ; and who are not contented 
with defending a wise and free popular custom, which may be, within certain 
limits, a necessary correctio for many people, as Christian and moral in the idea. 
It is consolatory to see that a man so strongly attached to positive church doc- 
trines, and so earnest as Ilengstenberg, has voluntarily come forw'ard to oppose 
the abuse of this custom, in a little w^ork of his which has lately appeared, con- 
taining thoroughly sound principles upon the observation of Sunday. Judaism 
remains Judaism, and is both foreign and in opposition to the Gospel.” 

t Ante, pp. 66-61, 290, 326, 330, 439. To the treatises on the Sabbath 
where no meutii>n whatever is made of Rom. xiv. 5, 6, I must add that of the 
late Rev. Duncan Macfarlan, minister of Renfrew, and formerly, J believe, one 
of the ministers of Olasgow^ lie w'as a worthy man, and seems to have pre- 
ferred silence oa the subject, to the employment of sophistry in a vain attempt 
to counteract the foi'ce of the passage. 
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trouble of looking at the passage itself, and the extremity of despera- 
tion towliich the Sabbatarians are reduced when com|)elledto encounter 
St Paul. Here are the first six versos of the chapter : “ Him that 
is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations. For 
one believeth that he may eat all things : another, vruo is weak, eat- 
eth herbs. Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not ; and 
let not him which eateth not, judge him that eateth : for Hod hath 
received him. Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to 
his own master he standeth or falleth. Yea, ho shall be holdon up: 
for Hod is able to make him stand. One man esteemeth one day 
above another : another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that regardoth the day, re- 
gardeth it uiito the Lord ; and ho that regardoth not the day, to tho 
Lord ho doth not regard it. He that eateth, eateth to tho Lord, for 
ho giveth Hod thanks ; and he that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth 
not, and giveth Hod thinks.” Let any man of sense and candour per- 
use those versos, and say, Jirst, whether tho apostle speaks of the obsoiv 
vauce of days in relation to fasting, or merely as an additimial and inde* 
pendent illustration of tlie principle which fasting is iuti'oduced in con- 
nexion with ; and secondly, whether, unless he intended to allude to tho 
Sabbath, he could have used the words, “ One nian esteemeth one day 
above another ; another esteemeth evbky day alike.” Those words, 
in truth, are fatal, not only to the supposition that there existed in 
Paul’s time a Sabbath appointed at the Creation, but to tho theory — 
which I now proceed to consider — that a Christian Sabbath had been 
appointed by Christ or his apostles, if not by altering the Fourth 
Coniniandment in regard to tho day of the week (which is the notion 
of the .Puritans), and extending its operation to tho Hentilcs (which 
tho Puritans think was unnecessary) ; at least by instituting a now and 
independent festival in honour of tho resurrection of Christ. 

The evidence which the Puritans adduce in support of their opinion 
that the first day of the week was substituted for tho seventh, is tho 
same which is appealed to by the advocates of the Divine authority of 
a new institution called tho Lord’s Day — some of those advocates re- 
garding the festival as in all resijects equivalent to tho Jewish Sab- 
bath, while others (such as Paloy) hold that nothing more has been 
divinely appoiTitcd than that Christians shall “ assemble, upon tho first 
day of tho week for tho purpose of public woi*ship and religious in- 
struction but that “ tho restiny on that day from our omploymonts 
longer than we are detained from them by attendance upon these as- 
semblies, is to Christians an ordinance of human institution, binding 
nevertheless upon the conscience of every individual of a country in 
which a weekly Sabbath is established, for the sake of tho beneficial 
purposes which tho public and regular observance of it promotes, and 
recommended perhaps in some dogi-cc to tho Divine approbation, by 
the resemblance it bears to what Hod was pleased to make a solemn 
part of tho law which ho delivered to the people of Israel, and by its 
subserviency to many of the same uses.”* 

^ Palcy’s Moral Philosophy, J?. v., di. vii. Even this condiision Palcy offers as 
** probubh?,*’ and nothing riiure. 7’h;»t l.w ».vns ponweious of having »»vei*strotdied 
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Oil all hands it is adinittud that “ there is no special enactment in 
•th^KTew Testament njgarding the change of tho Sahhath from the 
soT^th to the first day of the week,”* or tho appointment of a new 
festival called the Lord’s Day ; hat the circumstantial evidence is as- 
serted to bo amply sufficient “to satisfy any reasonable inquirer,” 
that (as tho Puritans say) the seventh day specified in the Fourth 
Commandment, which is to be considered as universally and for over 
binding, was changed by Divine authoi’ity to thej^rs<; or (as others 
say) that tho Lord’s Day was instituted by Christ, or by his apostles 
divinely commissioned to do so. 

Six passages in tho New Testament are appealed to as containing 
the circumstantial evidence which is said to bo so clear and conclu- 
sive. Those have frequently been discussed, but never more ably 
or thoroughly than by the author of a recent Avork already often 
referred to and nobody who wishes to understand the controveray 
in all its details, should omit to peruse a treatise in which the subject 
is handled so acutely, fairly, and comprehensively, that little or no- 
thing of importance remains to bo said by others. 

Text No. I. is John xx. 19 : “ The same day at evening, being the 
first day of the week, when tho doors were shut Avhero the disciples 
were assembled for.fear of tho Jews, came Jesus and stood in the 
midst, and saith unto them. Peace be unto you.” Now, in tho Avork 
rol'erred to, not only is it proved beyond all question, from a compari- 
son of sundry passages, that the appearance of Christ on this occasion 
was on the second day of tho Aveek (which began at sunset) ; but good 
grounds are stated for tho inference that it was not until after the 
commencement of that day that the disciples assemlleil. Conse- 
quently it is, on tho one hand, certain that he, by his appearing among 
them, could not intend to sanctify tho Jirst day of the Aveok ; Avhile, 
on the other hand, it may reasonably bo concluded that tho disciples 
could not, by assembling, intend to celelirate tho day of his resurrec- 
tion. And this second conclusion is rendered as irresistible as the first, ^ 
by tho circumstance that as yet tow of them had heard, and not one 
of them believed, that the Lord had risen. About his real purpose in 
appearing to the disciides at this time, Ave are left in no uncertainty 
by the Evangelists ; it was to dissipate their doubts as to his resur- 
rection, and to instruct them in the duties of their future mission as 
his apostlos.j; 

Text No. II. is John xx. 26 : “And after eight days again his dis- 
ciples were Avithin, and Thomas with them : then came Jesus, the 
doors being shut, and stood in tho midst, and said. Peace bo unto 
you.” This shews that another meeting took place, and that Jesus 
appeared at it : but, in the first place, that it took place on the day 

(with a very good intention) the evidence contained in the New Testament, 1 
am disposed to believe with the autiior of " Tho Sabbath, or on Examination of 
the Six Texts,” &c., p. 317-330. 

* These are the words of the Sabbath Alliance, as quoted ante, p. 483. 

t The Sabbath ; or, an Examination of the Six Texts commonly adduced 
from the Now Testament in I’roof of a Christian Snbbntb. lly a I jnyraan.' Lon- 
don, 1849. I’p. 338. 8 VO. 

t Murk, xvi. •, Ltike xxiv.; .lohii xx. 
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week after the first lueotiug, is a mure conjecture ; and, secondly, sup- 
posing the fact to he so, still, as his first appearance was on the.s«cj^(^ 
day of the week, the purpose of this other appearance on the sccmd 
day of the week could not he to sanction the celebration of the day 
of the resurrection. As for the disciples themselves, it is a gratuitous 
assumption that they hold no meetings in the inteiwal between these 
two ; while, in regard to Christ, “ there can ho no doubt,” says Mil- 
ton, “that he appeared on other days also, Luke xxiv. 36, and John 
xxi. 3, 4 : ‘ Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing,’ which was not law- 
ful on the Sabbath ; so that the day following, on the morning of which 
Christ appeared, could not have been tho first day of the week. Even 
supposing, however, that it had been so, still the assigning this as a 
reason for the institution of a now Sabbath, is matter solely of human 
inference ; since no commandment on this subject, nor any reason for 
such institution, is found in all Scripture.”* In Acts i. 2, 3, it is 
recorded that after his resurrection Jesus “ shewed himself alive unto 
the apostles whom ho had chosen, . . . be-hiff seen of them forty detys, and 
speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God ;” while Paul 
asserts that “ he was seen tmny days of them which came up with him 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are his witnesses unto the people” 
(Acts xiii. 31). Can these expressions bo fairly held to be compatible 
with the notion that he appeared to them only on Sundays ?f Paley, 
with every disposition to make out a case for the Divine institution 
of the Lord’s Day, finds in Texts I. and II., when viewed in connexion 
with each other, only something w'hich “ looks like an appointment 
and design to meet” upon thoj^rst day of the week. Suppose that 
there was an appointipont and design to meet, and that the meet- 
ings were upon the first day of the week, still the passages neither 
jointly nor separately atl'ord a tittle of evidence that the disciples met 
and Christ appeared because it was the first day of the week, and in 
order to signalise it as the Christian Sabbath. Had such been the 
intention of our Lord, is it credible that he should neither at these 
two meetings, nor on any other occasion of his appearing to the dis- 
ciples before his ascension, havo said one word to them respecting it, 
or that if he did, his historians should not have related what he said ? 

“ It is remarkable that St Matthow omits all notice of the meeting 
in the evening which followed the resurrection, and of that also which 
took place ‘ after eight days ;’ yet as one of tho eleven ho must have 
been present at both. His silence on this subject contributes an ad- 
ditional inference that the disciples could not havo met at either of 
these meetings for the purpose of instituting or celebrating a new re- 
ligious rite.J 

* Christian Doctrine, B. ii., ch. vii., p. 609. — The edition 1 quote from is tho 
first, published in 1826 ; but the treatise has lately been reprinted as part of 
tho edition of Milton’s Pi-ose Works in Bohn’s Standard Library, where the 
chapter referred to will be found in vol. v., p. 64. 

t See the confident way in which Mr Holden tnakes, and arguea upon, the 
contrary assumption, in his treatise on the Christian Sabbath, p. 224 ; and the 
similar course of Mr Uliver in his Prize Kssay, p. 63. 

X The Sabbath ; or an Kxuiiiinalion, &c., p. 46. See the extract from Chil- 
lingworth, ante, p. 197-8. 
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Text No. III. is Acts ii. 1 : “ And when the day of Pentecost was 
fully come, they were all with one accord in one place.” A con- 
fessedly uncertain calculation* makes it appear that this was also 
the fii'st day of the week ; but if so, the fact of the meeting being re- 
corded simply as on the day of Pentecost, without mention either of 
the first day of the week, or of any act done by the disciples in honour of 
that day, indicates very clearly that the meeting was for a purpose 
connected with the great Jewish festival, and not for the purpose of 
keeping holy the day as a Christian festival. Had the incident been 
considered by the historian to have any connexion with the Sabbath, 
or tho Lord’s Day, ho certainly would have mentioned the first day 
of the week ; instead of leaving us to discover by a doubtful calcu- 
lation that this meeting, held about thirty years before the time 
when he wrote, took place upon a Sunday. Indeed, so ridiculous is 
the attempt of the* Sabbatarians to press the text before us into 
their service, that Falcy, who must have seen at a glance its unfitness 
for such a purpose, has passed it over in utter silence. 

Text No. IV. is Acts xx. 6, 7 : “ And wo [St Paul and his com- 
panions] . . . came unto them to Troas in five days ; where we abode 
seven days. And upon tho first day of the week, when the disciples 
came together \niore precisely, the disciples being come together] to 
break bread, Paul preached unto them.” The Layman here observes : 
“ Not till seven-and-twenty years after the Clospel had been proclaimed 
by the Apostles, is theio any instance rccoi'ded of a meeting of Chris- 
tians upon the first day of the week. At length wo find one in the text 
before us. But it is a solitary instance ; a very remarkable circumstance 
this, if, in tho time of the Apostles, it was the constant custom of Chris- 
tians to meet upon that day.” — (P. 71.) — See also pp. 141, 160, 210. 

That the meeting recorded in this text was held for religious pur- 
poses — that it was held accordiny to a weekly custom — that the break- 
ing of bread was the eating of the Lord's Supper — and that the dis- 
ciples who assembled on this one occasion (or statedly on the first day 
of the Aveek, if you will), kept as a Sabbath {i. e. season of rest from 
labour) the whole of the day on which they met,- are one and all of 
them assertions unvouched by a pai'ticle of proof. BjLthe phrase 
“ breaking bread,” used without qualification, the Jew* meant the 
taking of an ordinary meal ; that it has no other moaning here was 
tho decided opinion of Calvin ;f and to this view Paley, by forbearing 
to claim for it any other, has virtually given in his adherence. J “ Yet 
breaking bread,” says the Layman, “ is the only expression in the 
text which afibrds even a pretence for saying’ that the meeting at 

* See Holden, p. 235 ; and Kitto’s Cyclopiedia, vol. ii., p. 269. 

t in ii. ; quoted by Ueylin, Pai*t 11., p. 24. — Milton speaks of it as, at all 
events, uncertain “ 'wlietlier this M'as a periodical meeting, or only held occa- 
sionally, and of their own accord ; whether it was a religious festival, or a fra- 
ternal meal,” &c. — (Christian Doctrine, p. 609.) 

J See, in support of the intreprefertion contended for. Acts ii. 46 ; xx. 11. ; 
xxvii. 35, 36. — Lightfoot, in his Journal of the W'estrainster Assembly, records 
a discussion whicli took place on 20th February 1644, when Mr Goodwin said 
“ ‘ Jlreaking bread,’ and ‘ eatiiig,’ is used in Scripture, Acts xxvii. 35, for com- 
mon eating; Acts xx. 16 [11 ?] means the same.’' — (Lightfoot "s H’or/ts, by 
I’itiuan, vol. xiii., p. 183.) 
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Troas was specially for a religious pui’pose. No mention is made of 
prayer or thanksgiviug; Mention is indeed made of St^Paul’s proacli- 
iiig; but that St Paul, who was accustomed to preach on overy day- 
of the week when opportunity offered, should take this opportunity 
of preaching on the first day of the week, can yield no proof that the 
design of the disciples at Troas, in meeting to take a meal in com- 
mon on the first day of the week, was also to perform some act of re- 
ligious woi’ship» . . . Moreover, the inoutiug at Troas, to he of any 
value to the Sabbatarian causo, must be proved to have taken place 
on the first day of the week, hecause it was the first day of the week.” 
But there is no evidence either of this, or of the assumption that the 
disciples at Troas did not come together to break broad on other days 
of the week also, as those in Jerusalem are recorded to have done.* 
It is shewn by the Layman to be in the highest degree probable, fx’om 
Bt Luke’s ordinary manner of recording events, that had he here in- 
tended to notice a custom, he would have been more explicit, and not 
have loft it to be inferred ; and this ho would have boon the more 
careful to do, because the alleged custom w^as of such impoi'tauce as 
to be peculiarly deserving of his notice. If the early Christians 
1 ‘oally observed the first day of the week as a stated season of worship, 
or as a Sabb.'ith, is it possible that Bt Luke should not, in the whole 
coiu-se of his history of the Acts of the Apostles, comprising a period 
of thirty years, mention more than one mooting of Christians on that 
day? To crown all — it is discovered that in Canesbach’s edition of 
the Now' Testament, the phrase ti'anslatcd “ w'hon the disciples camo 
together to break broad,” is corrected to another which signifies “ we 
[?. e. Paul and his companions] being come together to break broad” — 
awfiyfievwv yfxS>v /cXarrai uprov ! This, if admitted, at once extinguishes 
the inference of Palcy, that we here “ find the same custom (of hold- 
ing I’oligious assemblies upon the first day of the week) in a Christian 
church at a great distance from .Tcrusalom.” ' But, independently of 
Oriesbach’s correction, there is no good ground for even this re- 
mark of Palcy— tliat the “ manner in which the historian moutious the 
disciples coming together to break br(?ad on the first day of the week, 
shows thatJhe practice by this time was familiar and established.” 

It has sin'eady {ante, p. 59) be<m pointed out as probable that the 
meeting at Troas began after sunset on Saturday, and continued till 
break of day on Sunday — at which time the apostle addressed him- 
self again to his journey. 

Text No. V. is 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2 : “ Now, concerning the collection 
for the saints, as I have given order to tho churches of Galatia, even 
so do ye. Upon tho first day of the week, lot every ono of you lay 
by -him in store as God bath pi’ospcred him, that there bo no gather- 
ings when I come.” This text is dismisse<l by Milton as equally un- 
satisfactory with the others : “ For what tho apostle is here enjoining,” 
says he, “ is not tho celebration of the Ijord’s D.ay, but that * on tho 
first day of the w'eok’ (if this be tho true interpretation of Kara pJav 
o-fippaTow, per unam Sahbalhorum) cjich should 1 lay by him’ (that is, 
at iiome) for the relief of tho poor; no mention being made of any 


^ Soc Acts ii. ir>. 
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public assembly, or of any collection at such assembly on that 
day. Ho was perhaps led to select the first day of the week, 
from the idea that our alms ought to be sot aside as a kind . of 
first-fruits to God, previous to satisfying other demands, or because 
the first day of the week 'was most convenient for the arrange- 
ment of the family accounts. Granting, however, that the Coidn- 
thians wore accustomed to assemble on that day for religious pur- 
poses, it no moi’o follows that we are bound to keep it holy in con- 
formity with, their practice, without a Divine command to that efi'oet, 
than that we are bound to observe the Jewish Sabbath in conformity 
with the practice of the Philippians, or of Paul himself. Acts xvi. 13, 
* On the Sabbath we went out of the city by a river, side, where prayer 
was wont to be made xvii. 2, ‘Paul, as his manner was, went in 
unto them, and three Sabbath-days reasoned with them out of the 
Scripture xviii. 3, 4, ‘ lie abode with them, and wrought, . . . 

and ho reasoned in the synagogue every Sabbath,’ — following his own 
occupation at homo, as wo have reason to believe, during the six re- 
maining days.”* 

This passage, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2, has been vei‘y fully considered by 
the Layman, f who, like Milton, adheres firmly to the woi’ds “ lay by 
in store,” as the true translation of drp-avpiCiav. It may bo still more 
literally translated “treasuring up;” a phrase, ho observes, which 
would render it still more apparent that each contributor was to make 
the accumulation himsolf, and not to hand it over from week to week 
to any other person. The Vulgate, and the Genova Bible (ed. 1588), 
give the same moaning to the woi'd. Dr Macknight, who is followed 
by Burdor and War(llaw,J translates the passage thus : “ On the first 
day of ovci’y week, lot each of you lay soniowliat by itself, according 
as he may have prospered, putting it into the treasury, that when I 
come there may be then no collections and his reason for introducing 
this common “ trejisui’y” without the slightest grammatical warrant for 
doing so, is, that the ordinary translation is inconsistent with the 
desire of Pagl that there might be no gatherings when he came : 
for according to that translation, says Macknight, the collections 
would still have boon to make at his coming. This, however, is to 
understand, without the losist necessity, the word “ gatherings” in 
a sense incompatible with the previous injunction, which is per- 
fectly unambiguous : tho Apostle’s wish may very well have beeu, 
that, at his coming, each man should have a gradually-accumulated 
store of money by him, ready to bo delivered up at once — instead of 
waiting for his arrival, and then running about endoavouring to collect 
a sufficient sum from debtors who might not at tho moment bo able to 
pay. His use of the word “ gatherings,” rather than “ gathering,” 
gives countenance to this view. Tho collection was an occasional one, 
ibr the relief of tho poor Christians at Jcrusalom.§ Neander, I see, 

Cliristian Doctrine, p. 609, 610, 1 I’p. 101, 162, 185. 

I Wardluw’s Discourses on the Sabhatii, p. 98. 

§ Tho iiyunctions of Paul to tho churches of Cialatia and Corinth to contri- 
bute to the I’oliof of those poor brethren at .Jertisaloin, arc I’oprescnted by Dr 
Lorimer as cncoiimgement of the ob«crvancc of tho first day of the week, “ by 
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contends for the ordinary translation ; observing that the word^>;^av- 
“ is against the notion of a public collection,” and speaking of the 
otber interpretation as one to which some have been led by “ a gratui- 
tous supposition, not at all required by the connexion of the passage.”* 
Moreover, it appears from 2 Cor. viii., that Paul, before going back 
to Corinth, was under considerable apprehension as to the success of 
his appeal ; whereas, if the putting of the contributions of individuals 
into a common treasury had been the thing enjoined, he needed hot 
be in any doubt as to the amount brought in, for the church-officers 
who received thorn could, and of course would, have informed him of 
it. And lastly, it is argued besides, with great effect, by the Layman, 
that if the first day of the week had thou attained a sacred pre-emi- 
nence over the other six, the Apostle, in recommending it for a pur- 
pose of diarity, would not have failed to enforce his recommenda- 
tion by a pointed reference to the estimation and respect in which 
it was held. “ Let iis but reflect a little,” ho observes, “ and we 
shall not fail to perceive the fine topic it would havo afforded to the 
fervid eloquence of St Paul, if, in naming the first day of the week, 
he could havo appealed to it as a day then religiously observed” among 
Christians, in commemoration of the resurrection of their crucified 
Redeemer. . . . “ That St Paul should neglect this opportunity, 

if it really offered itself, of appealing to the religious feelings of the 
Corinthians in aid of his appeal to their benevolent feelings, is an 
improbability which ought of itself to produce conviction in the mind 
of every unprejudiced poi’son, that when St Paul named the first day 
of the week for laying by charitable contributions from the Christians 
of Corinth to the Christians of Jerusalem, he knew it not as a day 
that was more holy than any other.” — (P. 112.) 

Text No. VI., the last of the series, is Rev. i. 10 : "I was in 
the spirit on the Lord’s day.” Whether St John was the author of 
the Aj)ocalypsc, is a question among biblical scholars. Luther, in 
the preface to his translation of it,, published in 1522, expressed in 
very strong terms his opinion on the negative side ; and though in 
the edition of 1534 he used milder and less decisive expressions, he 
still persisted in disbelieving that the Apocalypse was canonical, and 
recommended the interpretation of it to those who were more en- 
lightened than himself. j" Michaelis also, in the work referred to, 
concludes a long discussion by declaring, that, under all the circum- 
stances, the authenticity of the book appears to him very doubtful, 
and that he cannot avoid suspecting that it is a spurious production, 
introduced probably into the woidd after the death of St John.J That, 
at all events, it was written about the close of the first or beginning of 

calling upon all the churches to set apart appropriate sums on that day for 
the mahitenance and extension of the cause of Christ^'*! — (P. 32.) 

* Hist, of the Planting, &c., of the Christian Church, vol. i., p, 158. 

t See Michaelis’s Introd. to the New Testament, Marsh’s Transl., vol. vi., 
p. 458, 2d ed. 

} Ib., p. 487. For an account of this controversy, see also Lardner’s Credi- 
bility, chapter on the Apocalypse {Works^ ed. 1815, vol. iii., p. 447) ; Tlie Sab- 
bath, or an Kxamination of the Six Texts, &c., p. 118 ; and Kltto's Cyclop, of 
liibl. Lit., vol. ii., p. 612. 
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of the second century, is unquestionable ; and 1 agree with the Layman, 
that, whether canonical or not, “ its high antiquity, and the esteem 
in which it was held by many among the early Christians, give it a 
fair claim to credence upon any matter of fact which is probable in 
itself and clearly stated ; as, for instance, that at the date of the book 
there were Christian Churches in seven of the principal cities of 
Asia.” But this concession of the historical value of the Book is of 
no advantage to the Sabbatarian cause ; for, as the Layman remarks, 
“ the alleged fact of the religious observance of the first day of the 
week at that date, whether probable or not in itself, is not clearly 
stated : it is not stated at all. The first day of the week is not men- 
tioned, either in the text quoted (i. 10) or in any other part of the book ; 
nor is there anywhere in it any clear allusion made to a custom among 
Christians of observing any one day in the week more than another. 
Yet all Sabbatarians assume, oven the logical Paley assumes, that 
the phrase of ‘ the Lord’s Day’ is intended by the writer to refer to 
the first day of the week, and to the religious observance of it. None 
of the Fathers of the Church, as I believe, and certainly none of the 
most ancient of them, attribute that intention to the writer ; and 
the prevalent disposition in our times to assume that he had that in- 
tention, geems to arise solely from the fact, that habit has familiarised 
us to the use of the phrase as a name for the first day of the week ; 
and, in consequence, most persons come to the perusal of the Book of 
the Revelation so strongly impressed with the modern meaning of 
the phrase, as to be thereby completely jirevented from reflecting and 
exercising their judgment upon the question, what might be that of 
the writer, who it is in the highest degi’oe probable had some other 
and very different meaning, — a meaning which, like the Book it- 
self, is and ever has been a mystciy. 

“ It- is true that the phrase of ‘ the Lord’s Day’ is very appro- 
priate to the first day of the week, that being the day of the week 
on which the great event of the Resurrection occurred : but may not 
that-very circumstance, the peculiar fitness of the jihrase, have led to 
the adoption of it from the Book of the Revelation in after times, 
when the custom of religiously observing the first day of the week ha(l 
become fully established? The conjecture receives no inconsider- 
able support from the fact that the phrase is not to he met with in any 
writing, seriptwral or non-scriptural, of a date prior to that of the Revela- 
tion, nor in any writing for more than seventy years after that date.”— 
(Pp. 121-2.) See also pp. 164, 212. 

The author goes ou to prove this assertion by shewing that 
neither in the Epistles of Clement and Barnabas, which are usually 
regarded (though, in the ease of Barnabas, upon very iusufficieut 
grounds*) as having been written before or about the date of the 
Apocalypse, nor in the productions of Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Papias, and Justin Martyr — written between the beginning of the 
second century, and about the .year 140 — does the phrase “ Lord’s 
Day” occur. The ai’gument with which the last-mentioned Father 
supplies tis, in opposition to the belief that the first day of the week 

* See The Sabbath, or an Examination, &c., p. 217. 
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was observed by tbo Ohristiaus of his time as a Sabbath, wtw iutru- 
ducod in a former place and with respect to Ignatius, it was pointed 
out that the mention which is usually supposed to bo made of the 
Lord’s Day in the genuine part of his Epistle to the Maguesians, is in 
reality a mention of “ the Lord’s while the spunous part of 

it does the Sabbatarians the disservice of confirming the intbrenco 
against them derived ft'om the writings of Justin Martyr.f It is in 
the Apoloffy of Justin, written between a.i>. 139 and a.». 160, that, 
as I observed before, J we have the earliest proof of the existence, 
among Christians, of a generally-established custom of observing 
Sunday as a stated day of public prayer and religious instruction. 
But the phrase “ the Lord’s Day” is not once to be mot with, out of 
the Apocalypse, till about A.n. 170, seventy years after the book was 
written. The expression then occurs in a letter from Dionysius, 
bishop of Corinth, to the bishop of Rome ; from which the conclusion 
may fairly bo drawn, that by this time it was in use at both places, 
and that among Christians at largo it probably had come to be ap- 
plied habitually to the first day of the week. 

The examination of tbo Six Texts being now concluded, what is 
the result ? I shall give it in the words of the Layman : — “ It is 
briefiy this, — that there is no Scripture authority for believing that 
in the time of the Apostles the first day of the week (our Sunday) was 
observed either as a Sabbath-day or as a prayer-day .§ 

“ That there is,” he continues, “ no instance recorded in the Six 
Texts of the Sunday having been observed as a Sabbath, is as indis- 
putable as the fact that there is no command in the Christian Scrip- 
tures so to observe it. Equally indisputable is it that the Six Texts 
contain no evidence of a custom to observe the Sunday as a Sabbath. 
Sabbatarian writers, indeed, seem to advocate the belief, that in the 
time of the Apostles the Sunday was observed as a Sabbatli ; but 
they never, on any occasion that I am aware of, venture to assort in 
plain words that such was the fact. They are content, by the use of 
equivocal language, when arguing that the Sunday was observed as 
a prayer-day, to insinuate that it was also observed as a Sabbath. 
They speak of it as though it was of course so observed ; but they 
never, so far as I am acquainted with their works, make this assumed 

* See ante, p. 282. t -4" te, j). 283. , P. 282. 

§ “ Whether the festival of the Lord’s day (an expression which occurs only 
once in Scripture, Rev. i. 10) was weekly or annual, cannot be pronounced with 
certainty, inasmuch as there is not (as in the case of the Lord’s Supper) any 
account of its institution, or command for its celebration, to be found in Scrip* 
ture. If it was the day of liis resurrection, why, we may ask, should this be 
considered as the Jjord’s day in any higher sense than that of his birth, or 
death, or ascension ? why should it be held in higher consideration than the 
day of the descent of the Holy Spirit? and why should the celebration of the 
one recur weekly, whereas the commemoration of the others is not necessarily 
even annual, but remains at the discretion of each believer ?”— (Milton’s Trear 
tite on Cltristian Doctrine, p. 608.) 

Milton therefore held a different opinion from Dr Wardlaw, according to 
whom the Lord’s Day mentioned in Rev. i. 10 is “ the first day of the week, 
beyond all controversy.” — (Discourses on the Sohhath, p. 103.) 
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fact tlio subject of specific proof or direct arguuieut. Ou this point 
in tlio controversy they know they have no case. 

“ With respect to the Sunday having been observed as a prayer- 
day (a stated day of assembling for public worship and religious in- 
struction),* I consider the examination of the Six Texts to have de- 
cidedly shewn — 

“ First, that there is not a single instance recorded in the Christian 
Scriptures of the Sunday having in the time of the Apostles been 
observed as a prayer-day. 

And, secondly, that those Scriptures contain no ovidonce fi‘om 
which wo can oven infer a custom among the Christians of that period 
so to observe it.” — (Pp. 138-9.) 

He observes that if such slight and scanty evidence as that given 
for the doctrine of a Christian Sabbath were tendered in a court of 
justice, to pi’ove any grave fact relating to the ordinary affairs of life, 
it would not stand the least scrutiny ; and thereupon ho proceeds, 
after the manner of Bishop Sherlock in his famous Tmtl of the Wit- 
nesses of the Resurrection of Jesus, to personify the Six Texts, and put 
them into the witness-box of a supposed judicial tribunal. This ani- 
mated way of going over the gound a second time is managed with 
the skill ef aai accomplished lawyer, who certainly succeeds to admi- 
ration in his work of “ slaying tho slain.” 

The intrinsic insufliciency of the Six Texts to support tho conclu- 
sions which have been roared upon them being thus made evident, 
nothing farther, of course, needs to be said in opposition to inferences 
so baseless ; but to make assurance doubly sure, the Layman pro- 
ceeds to evince that, moreover, they are completely at variance with 
facts which wo learn from tho New Testament itself, and which there 
is no possibility of explaining away. 

And, first, as to the alleged observance of the first da}-^ of the week 
as a Sabbath, ho shows the inconsistency of this notion with tho Jeru- 
salem decree in Acts xv.,f and anticipates tho ai’gumcnts (or rather 
assumptions) with which the Sabbatarians may endeavour to defend 
themselves. He then adverts to another, circumstance which, says he, 
“ is of itself, independent of all other evidence, conclusive as a proof 
that no other than the old Jewish Sabbath-day was known in the 
time of the Apostles. It is, that the Christian Scrij)tures make no 
mention of any new Sabbath or new' Sabbath-day ; but, on tho con- 
trary, mention the old Sabbath and the old Sabbath-day in a manner 
which precludes tho possibility of any other Sabbath having been 
then in existence, or of any other Sabbath-day having been at that 
time observed. For it is only the Sabbath or the Sabbath-day that is 
there spoken of ; and tho definite article could never have been used 
on such occasions by any Christian writer, if any other than tho old 
.Jewish Sabbath and Sabbath-day had been known to him.” — (P. 179- 
180.) lie quotes instances from Acts xiii. 14, 42, 44, and xvi. 13 ; 
tho last of which (more striking, though not more decisive, than the 
rest) is as follow's : “ And on the Sabbath wo (St Luke, tho w'viter 


paloy’s ^ Philos/ ii. 91/’ 


t See ante, jjp. 172^ 014. 
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of tlio Acts, and St Paul, a7id tlieir companions) went out of the city 
(Philippi) by a rivbr side, where prayer was wont to be made.” This 
way of writing could never have been- employed by a historian who 
knew that besides the Sabbatli he was mentioning (which unquestion- 
ably was the Jewish), there was amther, which as a Christian ho him- 
self observed, and which as a Christian he must believe was ordained 
to supersede the one he was speaking of. 

It is frankly acknowledged by Mr Holden, that if the seventh-day 
Sabbath continued to be oliscrved by the early Christians along with 
(as he supposes) the Lord’s Day, this fact would lessen very materially 
the force of the argument for the duty of observing the latter, drawn 
from the custom of the primitive Church. If they observed both 
days, says ho, “ it cannot be inferred from their practice whether 
one or more of these days were appointed by the immediate disciples 
of Christ. If, moreover, they were so far mistaken as to keep two 
days holy, for which there' is no authority in the sacred Scriptures, 
they can scarcely be credible witnesses to the apostolical doctrine and 
practice.” He thinks, however, that the edge of the objection is 
blunted by sundry considerations, in front of which he places this 
one — that “ the religious observance of the seventh day does not 
appear to have obtained in the earliest and purest ages of iho Chris- 
tian church.”* * * § To which he subjoins, that, however, “ it probably 
was adopted in the very earliest ages of Christianity, by certain 
churches, in 'accommodation to the prejudices of the Jews.”t Mr 
Oliver adopts the reply as conclusive ; adding, most emphatically, 
that “ since this practice cannot be traced from the times of the 
Apostles, it cannot for one moment be allowed to hive the same weight as 
the practice of keeping the Lord's Day,"\, Bishop Taylor, on the 
other hand, affirms without qualification, that the primitive Church 
kept both the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day till the time of the Laodi- 
cean council, about 3,00 years after Christ’s nativity, and almost 
in every thing made them equal, and therefore did not esteem the 
Lord’s Day to be substituted in the place of the obliterated Sabbath, 
but a feast celebrated by great reason and perpetual consent, without 
precept or necessary Divine injunction.”§ Which of these opposite 
representations, then, is the true one ? Certainly, in regard to the 
Helnrev) Christians and the Sabbath, that of Bishop Taylor. 

I say “certainly;” for anyone who looks with greater cai'e than 
Messrs Holden and Oliver have done, for Scriptural ovidouco on the 
subject, will not be very long in finding it. Mr Holden, it is true, 
has not omitted to observe that Paul frequented the synagogues on 

* The Christian Sabhath, pp, 336, 337. ‘ t P. 342. 

J Prize Essay, p. 63. The italics are Mr Oliver’s. lie says that to render 
the anti-sabbatarian argument valid, “ it will be necessary to shew that the 
practice of keeping the seventh day began at the same time, and was co-extensive 
with the keeping of the first ; but this cannot be done.” (P. 62.) 1 low could it 

be done, seeing that we know nothing of either the time when tlie keeping of 
the first day began, or the extent of its observance during the first two or three 
centuries ? 

§ Ifist. of the Life of the IToly .Tesus, Part ii., Sect, xii.. Discourse x., § 21 ; 
in Taylor’s Works, vol. iil., p. 29. 
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the Sabbath;* * * § but he argues with reason, f that as the business of 
the Apostle was to pieach the Gospel on all fit occasions, and as the 
syiiagogue-ineetiiigs aflorded the best opportunities for doing so, we 
(5annot/r<?m this practice infer that he observed the Mosaic Sabbatli : J 
To which I add, that assembling in synagogues was no part of the 
Sabbath duty imposed by the law. But we have sometliiug more satis- 
factory than inferences for our guidance to a solution of the problem in 
hand — even the authority of Paul himself ; who is found declaring in the 
plainest language before Festus, in answer to his accusing country- 
men, that Neither against the law of the Jews, neither against the 
temple, nor yet against Caesar, have I offended any thing at 
Could more decisive proof be imagined, that the Apostle observed 
the seventh-day Sabbath, along with every other rite of Judaism? 
But this is by no means the only piece of evidence we possess of the 
fact that in the apostolic ago the converted Jews adhered to all their 
ancient customs: the disjiute between the Jewish and Gentile Chi'is- 
tians at Antioch, recorded in Acts xv., is another most weighty item ; 
shewing, moreover, that the Hebrew converts, not content with obey- 
ing the law of Moses themselves, actually wished to impose its obser- 
vances on the Gentiles too, as things necessary to salvation — but were 
declared t)y the Church at Jerusalem to bo in the wrong in this re- 
spect, beyond the naiTow compass before considered. 1| And, lastly, we 
know from Bom. xiv. and Col. ii. 16, 17, that disputes, expressly about 
the observance of days^ arose between the same two classes of converts ; 
whom St Paul thereupon enjoined to let each other act freely according 
to their respective persuasions of duty, and to abstain from mutual 
condemnation. Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? 
To his own master he standetli or fallcth- . . . Why dost thou 

judge thy brother? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother? for 
we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.”T[ 

If this be not as Aveighty” evidence as any reasonable man can 
desire, of the fact that the Mosaic Sabbath Avas kept in!i he times of 
the AiAOstles,” I knoAV not what Aveighty evidence is. Let it be impartially 
weighed against that evidence for ** the practice of keeping the Lord’s 
Day,” Avhich Mr Oliver thinks so ponderous, and Ave shall sec Avhich 
of them Avill make the other kick the beam.** 

* Acts ix. 20 ; xiii. 5, 14 ; xiv. 1 ; xvi. 13 ; xvii. 1, 2 ; xviii. 4. 

t P. 236. 

j Baxter uses the same argument; Works^ vol. xiii., jip. 423, 495. See also 
Tlengstenherg, p. 43 ; and The Modern Sabhath Examined, p. 61. 

§ Acts XXV. 8. lie repeats the same thing to the Jews at Rome, Acts xxviii. 
17. See also antc^ p. 167, note. 

II See pp. 172, 514. % Rom. xiv. 4, 10. Sec ante, pp. 56, 616-618. 

** Dr Hamilton says of the Apostles, most confidently, that “ their i>racticc of 
the Christian Sabbath, [and] tlieir non-observance of the seventh day, may he 
proved : this, then, is the ordinance which they have delivered unto us.* ^ — (florcD 
et Vindicim Sabbaticoe, p, 87.) Again, with ignorant rashness almost inerediblo 
in a man of his theological status and reputation, he writes : The Sabbath- 
question was never brought into dispute among the first Christians. The eat- 
ing of blood, circumcision, and other injunctions or interdicts, were strenuously 
agitated ; but this, which was a far more likely occasion and subject of debate, 
seems never to have disturbed the early Church. The general assent proves 
that it was formed under a decisU’^e authority. We know that they did not ob- 
serve the seventh-day rest. Judging from the facts before us in those primi- 
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From these controversies between the Jewish and Gentile Chris*- 
tians about the observance of the Sabbath, as well as from the simi- 
lar disputes in the third and fourth centuries, we derive not only 
clear proof that the Sabbath was observed, and allowed to be observed, 
by Christians in the apostolic age, but the strongest indication ima- 
ginable, short of a direct historical statement, that, in the eaidy ages of 
the Church, the alleged transference of the Sabbath from the seventh 
day of the Aveek to the first Avas unknown. For, on the contrary suppo- 
sition, the Apostle Paul could neither have observed the seventh day 
himself, nor IiaA^e sanctioned Avith his permission its observance by the 
JeAvish Christians at Home ; AA'hile, in regard to the protracted con- 
troversy Avhich took place on this subject long after the destruction 
of Jerusalem,'^ it seems unaccountable, that while it was going for- 
Avard, “ no one thought of advancing the obvious and silencing argu- 
ment, that if it were granted that Sunday Avas the appointed sub- 
stitute of the old Sabbath, it necessarily followed that the obserA^- 
ance of the seventh day Avas entirely superseded. It is natural to 
think, that if this doctrine had been then recognised, it would by 
both parties liaA’^e been regarded as forming the hinge on Avhich the 
Avhole controversy turned. The question at issue at that time, how- 
ever, Avas plainly, not at all the religious character of the first day 
of the Aveek : that its observance as a festival of the church was a 
laudable custom, seems to have been on all hands admitted ; the no- 
tion that its observance as a holy Sabbath Avas obligatory in obe- 
dience to the prescriptions of the Decalogue, no one seems to have 
ever once broached.” f 

The fact, already noticed, J that although the history of the Acts 
of the Apostles comprises a period of thirty-two years, it noAAdicro 
mentions, or alludes to, a custom of meeting on the first day of the 

tive records, there is none other alternative than this : that the disciples cither 
kept sabbath on the first day of the week, or that they kept none at all.” — 
(P. 93.) The word “ know"*’ is printed in italics by the Doctor himself. 

Dr Jjorimer says : ^Ht is a remarkable fact, that in so important a matter as 
the change from one day to another, we have no trace of division of oi>inioii, or 
dissension among the Christians. Points of far less consequence created strife 
in the Church. The inference is, that the change w'as made hy Christ himself, 
and that in away so notorious that there was no room for diversity of opinion 
or practice. The Apostle Paul, while correcting many errors in churches, never 
found fault with the observance of the first day of the week as unauthorised, 
but encourages it, by calling upon all the Churches to set apart appropriate 
sums on that day for the maintenance and extension of the cause of Christ.” — 
(P. 32.) But the only allowable inference” is, that as we have no trace of dis- 
sension Avhere it might so reasonably be expected to occur, the supposed change 
of day was not made at all, and therefore could not give occasion to disputes. 
The alleged ^^encouragement” given by Paul to “ all the Cbiirches” to observe 
the first day of the week, was adverted to ante, p. 523. 

The argument of Dwight (Serm. cvi.), that “ if the ('Christian Sabbath be not 
divinely instituted, then God has suifered his Church to disuse and annihilate 
his own institution, and substitute one of mere human device in its stead,” 
hardly requires an answer. It assumes that the Fourth Commandment is a 
universal and perpetual law, and that God never suffers his Church to do wrong 
• — the latter of which positions is even less tenable than the former. 

^ In the third and fourth centuries. See ante, pp. 279, 280. 

t The Modern Sabbath Examined, p. 138. See also llerigstenberg, p. 53. 

J Ante, p. 521. See also The Modern Sabbath Examined, pp. 46-50. 
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week for any purpose — or records a single instance of a meeting hav- 
ing been held on that day of the week for the purpose of religious 
instruction (the one at Troas not having been held for that pur- 
pose), — is plainly incompatible with the supposition that the observance 
of the day was habitual or oven frequent. What a comment is this 
upon the habitual off-hand assertion of the “orthodox,” that we are 
bound by “ Apostolic example ” to sanctify the Christian Sabbath 
Equally unaccountable upon that supposition is it, that in none of 
the Epistles of the New Testament is mention made of any meeting 
having been held on a Sunday, or of any custom among Christians to 
meet upon that day ; and that neither there nor in the Apocalypse 
(although religious duties are in all of them abundantly enforced, and 
the neglect of them abundantly reproved ; and although Sabbath-ob- 
servance was a practice to which the Gentile converts had never been 
accustomed before becoming Christians, and must have often found 
extremely inconvenient if imposed on themf), is there a single al- 
lusion to an obligation which, at the present time, makes a most 
prominent figure in clerical exhortations to the performance of re- 
ligious duties. Nor, as was said before, can it be believed that St 
Paul, in enjoining the Corinthians to lay by them in stoi'o, on the first 
day of the week, contributions for the destitute Christians at Jeru- 
salem, would have omitted to deepen the impression of his advice by 
reminding them of the sufferings and resurrection of Christ. J — That 
his Epistles are positively as well as negatively condemnatory of the 
Sabbatarian views has already been shewn ;§ and “ how glaring,” 

* The Layman devotes an entire chapter to the o,xposure of the Sabbatarian 
absurdities about the practice and example of the Apostles with reference to 
the religious observance of the Sunday (ch. vi., p. 204-215). The fact that no 
writer during the first three centuries attributes the practice of Sunday-obser- 
vance either to the injunction or the example of the Apostles, or to any pre- 
cept from Christ himself (see ch. viii., p. 302, and Kitto's Cyclop,, vol. ii., 
p. 270), is a weighty corroboration of the inference that the meaning extracted 
from the Six Texts by our modern Sabbatarians is purely fanciful. Baxter, it 
is true, asserts that “ it hath been the constant practice of all Christ’s churches 
in the whole world, ever since the days of the AposiUs to this day, to assemble 
for public worship on the Lord’s day, as a day set apart thereunto hy the Apo- 
sties. Yea, so universal was this judgment and 2 )ractice, that there is no one 
church, no one writer, or one heretic (that I remeraher to have read of) tliat 
that can bo proved ever to have dissented or gainsaid it, till of late times.’’ — 
(^Worhs, vol. xiii., p. 385.) lie adds, that having been ten years separated from 
his library, he is less furnished for the task of proving this than is requisite ; 
“ hut,” he adds, I will desire no man to receive more than the testimonies pro- 
duced by Dr Peter Ileylin himself, which with pitiful weakness he would j>er- 
vert.” He accordingly adduces proof of the existence of the practice (which 
Ileylin, from the cause mentioned ante, p. 282, thought to have grown into 
some credit towards the end of the first century) ; hut not a syllable of what is 
quoted from the Fathers tends to shew that they believed the Lord’s Day to have 
been set apart for public worship hy the A2yostles. 

Ilengstenberg (pp, 97, 98) argues with much reason that even if we knew 
that the Sunday was observed as early as the days of the Apostles, under their 
eyes, and with their approval and concurrence, still this would not be equiva- 
lent to a law binding us to act like the primitive Christians. See also ante, 
pp. 129, 328. 

t See Mr Tlussell’s observations on this subject in The Lord’s Day Not the 
Sabbath, pp. 21, 26. 

X See ante, p. 524. § See ante, pp. 56-58, 516-518. 

2 I. 2 
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exclaims the Layman, “ is the improbability that St Paul, when 
treating in throe of his Epistles uj)on the subject of the religious ob- 
servance of days, should, on no one of those occasions, say a single 
word respecting the great ‘ Christian festival,’ if such a festival there 
were I How exceedingly probable is it, on the other hand, that St 
Paul would, if such were the fact, have seized the opportunities 
alforded him to extol above all festivals the dtiy which, among the 
followers of the G-ospel of Christ, was set apart for religious worship, 
in commemoration of the day of his resurrection 1 Antithesis was a 
figure of speech in which St Paul delighted and excelled ; and, there- 
fore, if the first day of the week was thus observed, it is difficult to 
imagine it possible he should not, in some one or other of the Epistles 
hero quoted, have, with his wonted eloquence, set up in contrast to 
the ceremonial rites and unmeaning sacrifices of the Jewish and Pagan 
festivals the spiritual and purer worship of Christians on the Lord’s 
day. 

“ And now, looking back to the texts extracted from those Epistles, 
how marvellous, how' incredible, it appears, that St Paul should, on 
three difleront occasions, and to three different Christian communities, 
widely separated from each other, make known, in unmistakeablo 
language, that for himself he esteemed all days alike,* and should, 
moreover, in his Epistle to the Colossians, declare that no man should 
bo called to account for the non-observance of a Sabbath or an -holy 
day ; and yet should not in some one — I ought rather to say in all — 
of these Epistles, have excepted the Sunday, if at that time the Sun- 
day was, by divine appointment, distinguished by tlio religious obser- 
vance of it from all other days of the week ! 

“ For these various reasons, I do with the utmost confidence affirm 
and maintain, that the Epistles of St Paul, himself an Apostle, pre- 
sent us with proof, not in this instance the less decisive because it is 
inferential (so strong arc the inferences), that, in the time of the 
Apostles, the observance of Sunday, either as a Sabbath-day or as a 
prayer-day, had not become the practice of the Christian Church. 

“ With such cogent and superabundant evidence as I have hero 
collected and stated from Christian Scripture, in refutation of the 
Sabbatarian tenet, whilst there is not any evidence deduciblc from that 
Scripture in supi^ort of the tenet, but such as, when touched by * the 
rude hand of inquiry,’ shrinks into utter insignificance ; may wo not 
with justice exclaim. What a wonderful phenomenon, with reference 
to our reasoning faculties, is the prevalence of Sabbatarian belief ! 
Such dazizling, unsubstantial phenomena are, however, by no means 
rare in the misty regions of theology. Observe yon Protestant divine, 
a sincere and rigid »Sabbatarian : he is gazing with unfeigned asto- 
nishment on the splendid errors of Catholicism ; the awful doctrine 
of transubstantiation has just developed itself to his. view. Prepos- 
terous delusion ! alike opposed to reason and to Scripture 1 Impious 
invention of presumptuous man I Such are his rcllectious ; yet is 
that doctrine as implicitly believed by the multitude, and as stronu- 

* That, for the Gentiles, he esteemed every day alike, is certain ; but whether 
“ for lumsel/,",aB a Jew, he did the same, is a point on which it has been shewn 
there is room for difference of opinion. The question, however, is one of mere 
curiosity to the Gentile Christian. 
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ously, ably, and honestly defended by the talented, the learned, and 
the pious, as is the unscriptural doctrine of a Chbistian Sabbath.” 
— (I’p. 201 - 203 .) 

“ The mind and will of God concerning any duty to be performed 
by us,” says Jonathan Edwards, “ may be sufficiently revealed in his 
Word, without a particular precept in so many express terms enjoin- 
ing it. The human understanding is the ear to which the Word of 
God is spoken ; and if it be so spoken that that ear may plainly hear 
it, it is enough. God is sovereign as to tho manner of speaking his 
mind, whether ho will speak it in express terms or whether ho will 
speak it by saying several other things which imply it, and from 
which we. may, by comparing them together, plainly perceive it. If 
the mind of God bo but revealed, if there be but sufficient means 
for tho communication of his mind to our minds, that is sufficient ; 
whether we hear so many express words with our ears, or see them 
in writing with our eyes ; or whether we see the thing that ho would 
signify to us, by the eye of reason and understanding.” Those obser- 
vations are quoted by the present Er Andrew Thomson in his essay 
entitled The Sabbath not a mere Judaical Appointment;* and their 
soundness will be admitted by all reasonable Christians, to what- 
ever dcnoibination they may belong. But the principle here ex- 
pressed is equally available to all — to tho Anti-Babbatariau no less 
than to the Sabbatarian : and the former, as we have seen, proceeds 
under its guidance as confiduntly to his conclusion, as the latter docs 
to its opposite. “ I confidently afflnn,” says Mr Higgins, “ that if 
religion was not concci'nod, no man of common sense would hesitate 
what conclusion he would come to for one moment, ... I affirm 
that 1 Iiave proved that the Christian Sabbath is not a divine institu- 
tion, or an institution established by Jesus Christ, by as good negative 
evidence as tho nature of the case would admit ; and that I have 
jirovod it by the direct posiTivia evidence of tho apostles and of St 
Paul. And, in this affirmation, I am supported by the expi*essed 
opinions of the most learned divines of almost all sects and iiatious.”f 

* The Christian Sabbath considered in its Various Aspects, p. 84. 

t IToros Sabbatiese, p. 105. — The Layman has excellently illustrated the matter 
as follows: — ‘‘ Let me suppose the case of an intelligent Hindoo conA-erted to 
Christianity by some foreign missionary, but as yet unacquainted with the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, excepting such passages in them as may have been quoted to him 
in coniirmation of the truths which he had been taught. He finds it to be the 
custom of his teach ei* to call all his converts together on the first day of the week 
for the purpose of devotion and instruction. He is told that the custom of thus 
statedly assembling on that day, and for that purpose, is universal among Chris- 
tians, and that it is a rite peculiar to their religion, and as ancient as the reli- 
gion itself. Let me further suppose him to bo curious respecting the origin of 
this rite, and desirous of ascertaining Avhether it were one of divine appoint- 
ment or tho invention of human wisdom, ho is referred for such information to 
the Christian Scriptures, and also to sundry ancient, yet not scriptural, docu- 
ments, which have relation to tho early history of Christianity. 

" Before he enters upon his investigation, he may be expected to reason thus 
with himself. If the rite originated in a divine command, I shall assuredly fi.:d 
that command registered in the sacred records of my new religion. He finds 
it not. He resumes his musing on the subject, and comes to the conclusion that 
although tho command be not now extant, yet, if ever it existed, he shall find, 
in the Christian Scriptures and the other documents to which he has been re- 
ferred, satisfactory evidence that the rite enjoined by it was observed from the 
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It, is easy for the Sabbatarian to say that all who cannot see what 
he sees in the Bible, are “ dishonest or ignorant, or unable to com- 
prehend a very plain and simple subject the compliment can as 
easily be returned ; and with it the weighty charge, that whereas 
the Anti-Sabbatarian “ compares together” every passage in the Bible 
through which aught about the Sabbath is “ signified to the eye of 
reason and understanding,” — the Sabbatarian, on the contrary, while 
loudly proclaiming the solidity of the sci'iptural basis of his views, 
habitually directs his oye of reason and uudei'standing to but half 
of the evidence ; comparing together, it is true, the passages which 
support (or to a duly prepossessed undei*standing appear to support) 
the conclusions which ho favours, but ignoring, perverting, or dis- 
missing from view with a haste that ill agrees with the confidence of 
Jiis air, every passage of unwelcome and troublesome significance. 
“ Some,” says T)r Lorimer, “ may wish for more evidence that the 
Sabbath was changed by divine authority from the Jewish seventh 
to the Christian first day of the week ; but the question is, taking 
the Avholo circumstances of the case into account, is more needed, 
or to be reasonably expected ? Is it not a principle of God’s W ord, 
in many cases to give enough, and no more — to satisfy the devout, 
not overpower the uncandid ?”f I answer that more evidence is 
needed, than that which has failed to satisfy any but the Puritans ; 
which failed to satisfy the “ devout” and learned truth-seekers so 
frequently named before ; J and which, for aught that appears, “ over- 

very first promulgation of Christianity^ and was adopted in every Christian 
church as soon as it was planted. If such was not the fact, he will feel con- 
vinced that the observance of the rite could not have originated in a divine com- 
mand, which, he will say, must, if ever given, have been at once, and univer- 
sally, obeyed. N'ow, I ask, is there in the Christian Scriptures, or elsewhere, 
any such evidence of instant and universal obedience to the alleged command as 
would be likely to satisfy the unprejudiced Hindoo ? Most assuredly there is not. 

^ Wherever he might reasonably expect to find such evidence he would en- 
counter disa 2 )pointment. He would seek for it in the history of the first con- 
verts to Christianity, which is given in the book of the Acts of the Apostles : it 
is not there. He would next turn to the writings of the ajiostles themselves — 
their Epistles to the churches which they had founded : neither is it there, lie 
would then glance at the evidence tendered to him out of non-scriptural Avrit- 
ings, and would at once perceive it to he too vague in its character and too re- 
mote in its date to be worthy of the slightest consideration. 

On the other hand, upon the question if the rite were of human invention, 
the Hindoo might he expected to reason thus. If it was of human invention, ho 
would say, it must have originated with some individual who, with a few asso- 
ciates, piously disposed like himself, practised the observance of it, at first, x>er- 
haps, scarcely attracting the notice of their fellow-Christians, but its jirobable 
tendency, under due regulation, being to promote religion and good morals, it 
would gradually, though slowly, make its way, till in the course of time, but not 
till long after its first origin, it would become established as a recognised rite 
throughout the Christian world. If such was its origin, would the Hindoo say, 
I should expect to find its precise date unknown, its probable date extremely 
uncertain, and the first notices of its observance sliglit and obscure. Here 1 
ask, whether in effect this be not the true character of the evidence adduced by 
the Sabbatarians respecting the rise and progress of Sunday observance as a 
prayer day ? I think 1 have already shewn it to be so.” — (Pp. 299-302.) 

* See antOy p. 484. 

t The Protestant or the Popish Sabbath? p. 31. — (Is this a candid title ?) 

j See p. 484, and the places referred to in p. 482, note * ; also pp. 322-6. 
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powers the uncaiidid” as frequently as “ the devout.”* If Dr Lori- 
inor was desirous to ‘‘ take fclie whole circumstances of the case into 
account,” why is he (like the great mass of ‘Uhe devout”) so uii- 
candid” .as to leave out of account the fourteenth chapter of fct 
l^auFs Epistle to the Romans? Would St Paul have acted thus, 
when addressing his readers as “ wise men,” who were to “judge” 
what he said ? Assuredly not ! Ho knew that wise men lopk impar- 
tially at both sides of a question, and that all pretences to judge 
without performing this imperative duty, are a mockery, a delusion, and 
a snare. The self-complacent allusion by the “ devout” Dr Lorimer 
to the “ uncandid” people who try to be judges rather than parti-^ 
sans^ tempts one to exclaim, “Physician, heal thyself!” and “Thou 
hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye !”t 
An American writer has lately sounded the praises of the Puri- , 
tans thus : “ The divine authority of the Sabbath neither was re- 
cognised by the anciejtit Fathers, nor by Luther or Calvin, or by the 
early reformers. It was reserved for the Puritans, to their immortal 
honour, first to expound and enforce the law of the Christian Sab- 
bath, based on the authority of Grod’s word. They better read the 
law of thd ] jord our God on this subject, and bringing it out from the 
enormous mass of saints’ days and festivals with which the Church had 
overlaid it, like some priceless gem disinterred from the rubbish of 
many generations, presented it to the gaze and admiration of the 
world, radiant with heaven’s own lustre. The influence of the sun 

* Dr ITamilton says ; who asks demonstration of it” (the Cliristian Sabbath) 

“ shews, by the unreasonableness of his claim, a disaffection, lie is unwilling to be 
satisfied. lie betrays the contrary wish. A moral cause blinds him to those ex- 
quisite pencillings, to those unobtruded vestiges, which furnish their clearest 
testimony to this Institute, and ’which are the best grounds of all historic cre- 
dence” ! — (P. 143.) But in fact the anti-sabbatarians as little demonstra- 

tive evidence hero, as upon any other historical question ; furnish them Avith 
the ^‘clearest testimony” of a historical kind, the kind which the nature of the case 
admits of (see the In trod, to Buller^s A.nalogy)y and they will be satisfied. They 
think, however, that they can shew much stronger pencillings and unobtruded 
vestiges of the non-tixistence of a Christian Sabbath, fhan l.)r llaniiltoii has pro- 
duced of its existence. iSlay not “a moral cause” have blinded” Jmn to thesignifi- 
cs>nce of these ? And may not Dr Andrew Thomson — who announces that he is 

prepared to admit, in reference to this and many other duties, that it is quite a 
possible thing for a mind that is desirous of evading the evidence regarding it, 
to succeed in doing so” (The Christian Sabbath considered in its Various A.spects, 
p, 93 ) — jje himself the possessor of a mind in which is lurking that very desire 
which he thinks possible in his opponents? We arc all fallible creatures; 
and the Sabbatarians, who admit so readily this fact in general, ought to be- 
ware of overlooking it when they think of themselves in particular. 

t That ** the devout” are not always satisfied with addresses to “ the eye of 
reason and understanding,” in the absence of statements in express terms, ^ is 
shewn by the inability of Dr Eadie to find in Geii. i. an intimation of the 
solidity of the blue vault of heaven (see ante^ p. 103). Another instance occurs 
in the Rev. John Montgomery’s pamphlet on Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, p. 18, from which it appears that he is unconvinced that polygamy was 
lawful among the ancient Jews. In the absence of a law expressly permitting 
it, the fact of its prevalence for many centuries, and among the most eminent 
saints, without the slightest appearance of the Divine disapprobation having 
been expressed, appeals in vain to the ^'reason and understanding” of the re- 
verend gentlemen. 
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iu tho heavens is not more clear or genial than is that of the Christian 
Sahhath upon the whole English I’ace whorover found. They and 
they alone have a Sabbath, a Christian Sabbath, dioly unto tho Lord, 
by Cod’s command. With all else throughout Christendom the Sab- 
bath is a holiday, a festival, obsex'ved by common consent like other 
saints’ days and festivals of the calendar.”* 

It must have been some such pharisaical flourish, that drew from Mr 
Higgins this spirited repi’oof : “ If,” says ho, “ it Wei'S observed to our 
little, though increasing junto of Puritans, that it is incumbent upon 
them to pay some attention to the great majority of the Christian world, 
who entertain an opinion on this subject diftbrent from them, and that 
they ought npt to be too coufldent in their own judgment, but to recol- 
lect that it does not become them in fact, though perhaps not in name, 
to assume to themselves that infallibility which they deny to the united 
church of Christ with the Pope at its he.ad ; they would probably 
reply, that they have a right to judge for themselves, tluit they will 
not be controlled by Antichrist, or the scarlet whore of Babylon. 
With persons who can make this answer, tho author declines all dis- 
cussion ; he writes not for them, but for pci’sons who, having under- 
standings, make use of them ; and to these persons ho observes, that 
he docs not wish their opinions to bo controlled by any authority ; 
but ho begs them to recollect the beautiful stoi'y of tho chameleon — 
that othci's can see, as well as themselves, and that when a great ma- 
jority of tho Christian world is against them, it is possible that they 
may be in error, and that therefore it is incumbent upon them to free 
their minds from passion or prejudice as much as possible, in the con- 
sideration of this very impoi'tant subject : that on the decision re- 
specting it depends tho question, whether tho Christian religion is to 
be a system of cheerfulness, of liappincss, and of joy, or of weeping, 
wailing, and gnashing of tcoth.”f The somewhat hyperbolical strain 
in which Mr Higgins here closes his repi'oof, may be ascril)ed to the 
fervour of his indignation against the overbearing pharisees of his 
day. ' Allowing for this, however, I think he has justly represented 
the question to be between tho true religion of chcex'fuluess, and tho 
false one of penance and gloom. 

Till the date of the edict of Constantine (a.o. 321)J wo have no in- 
formation about the observance of Sunday as a Sabbath (or day of 
rest from labotir). Of the precise time when it began to be generally 

* .Vneient Christianity Exemplified in the Private, Domestic, Social, and 
Civil Life of the Primitive ChristiaDs. By IjYtiian Oolemaii. Pliilad. 1852. 
P. 532. 

I low the Puritan Sabbath arose^ and took so firm a hold in Great Britain, 
was shewn ante, pp. 288, 302. 

The pre-eminence of the I'uritans in this respect is detded by a writer in tho 
Presbyterian Keview, who says : “ Upon what authority then does the Christian 
Sabbath rest? Upon eccleeiastical authority, replies Dr VVhately. Upon 
vine authority, we reply ; and suck has been the reply of the great majority of the 
Christian church throughout every age^ who have believed the Sabbath to be as 
old as the creation, and to be identified with the first principle. of revealed re- 
ligion, — that in the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.’’ — (Vol. i., 
X). 499.) But the reader, 1 hope, is by this time satisfied that the Puritans are 
fully entitled to the immortal honour” which Mr Coleman claims for them, 

t Uora> Sabbatiem, 2d ed., j). 60. J Ante, p. 283. 
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observed as a prayer-day^ no record is extant ;* nor can we trace 
either with whom this manner of celebrating the resurrection of Christ 
originated, or by what steps it became universal throughout the 
Church. “ Did wo know,” says the Layman, “ the date of the 
Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, we might conclude from the vague allu- 
sion to Sunday-observance contained in it, that that observance was 
just then, in some form or other, coming into use ; and wo may from 
that Epistle, considered in connexion with Pliny’s testimony relating to 
the Christians in Bithynia,f infer it to be, on the whole, most probable 
that the religious observance of the Sunday had its rise in the latter 
part of the first century. It is, indeed, quite possible, nor would the 
supposition bo at all inconsistent with the argument which I have 
been maintaining on this point, that, even in St Paul’s time, but most 
certainly not with his approbation, some over-zealous individuals 
(over-zealous because outrunning the teaching of tho Apostles) had 
begun to practise this observance. It is also very possible (and ITey- 
lin has a conjecture somewhat to this purport) that the practice might 
originate with some Jewish converts after the destruction of the tem- 
ple (a.d. 70), tliey being thereby suddenly and for ever deprived of 
their stated sacrifices and festivals ; or, we suppose that the prac- 
tice had* already sprung up and attracted some notice, nothing can bo 
more probable than that upon tho happening of the event, and for 
the reason above stated, many of tho Jewish converts would become 
proselytes to the practice, and thoi^eby give it an impulse, which 
would tend materially to its growth into general repute. These con- 
siderations, however, are offered only as conjectures.” — (P. 332, 333.) 

irengstenberg argues that as tho authority of tho Apostles is no- 
where found to have been exerted for the establishment of tho Lord’s 
Day, tho authority of the Fourth Commaiidnient must have been re- 
cognised as oi)erativo on the occasion If so, we ought, in accord- 
ance Avith Ileylin’s conjecture, to look to the Jewish converts as the 
most probable introducers of tho custom ; and certainly nothing 
could be more natural than that men so deeply attached to the an- 
cient weekly festival of their nation, should, at the termination of 
their political existence, substitute another Avcekly festival in its 
place. But how the unanimity of the recognition of this Avas attained 

* Ante, J). t Infra, p. 539. 

t The Lord's Day, p. 47. — ^T)r Jjoriiiier says: I have no hesitation in ad- 
mitting that it would not he easy to mahe out the Sabhath as a day of unbroken 
rest from the New Testament. It can be shewn conclusively, 1 think, that 
it was observed as a day of religious worship ; but probably nothing more 
could be proved. AVhat, however, does this shew ? The necessity of falling 
bach for argument upon th^ unreijealed law of the Fourth Commandment VlB equally 
binding upon [Gentile] Christians as upon tho IlebreAVS,” — (P. 37.) The same 
admission had i^roviously been made in the Eclectic Revieiv, Nov. 1830, p. 407. 
If theVourth Ooramandmeut, says the reviewer, do not bind us, the day of rest 
is abrogated altogether. ‘‘ According to this notion,” he adds, “ the religion 
of Jesus Christ has abolished the most merciful provision of the Creator for 
the relief and recreation of the sons of toil and the domestic animals.” With this 
view Dr Wardlaw’s virtually coincides. — (^Discourses, p. 153.) But the Gentiles, 
who never had the law of Moses, are at least no worse than before the com- 
ing of Christ : and the JSclectic Reviewer knows little of the Christian religion, 
if ho is ignorant that its tendency is to render us just and merciful, not only 
to the sons of toil and the domestic animals, but to all men and all animals; 
thereby coming in aid of that law of nature wliich has everywhere and in every 
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among Christians both Jewish and Grentilo, Hengstonborg makes no 
attoiii{)t to explain. According to Dr Hetheringtoii, again, there 
is sufficient proof that the ideal standard of religious observance [of 
the Lord’s Day] which the early Christians longed to. realize, was 
the transference of Old Testament i)r!nciples from the seventh day to 
the first ; in other words, the identification of the Fourth Com- 
mandment with the Lord’s Day, which is the Christian Sabbath.”* 
But in none of the facts adduced by him in support of this assertion is 
any such proof to be found. He quotes indeed Eusebius as saying that 
“ all things whatever that it was duty to do on the Sabbath, these we 
have transferred to tlio 1 word’s Day, as more appropriately belonging 
to it, because it has a precedence, and is first in rank, and more 
honourable than the Jewish Sabbath.” But as Eusebius lived in the 
reign of Constantine, it is unwarrantable and misleading to represent 
him either as one of “ the early Christians,” or as giving a statement 
of theAr opinions when he expresses his own. The phrase, “ early 
Christians,” is, I submit, one which cannot in such discussions as this 
be warrantably ajqdicd to any of a later period than the second cen- 
tury. What the subsequent Christians fancied, is no evidence of the 
opinions of the really j)rimitive Christians ; and oven if the latter 
had agreed with Eusebius, there would have been no obligation upon 
us to adopt their views, except when based on satisfactory grounds. 
One important conclusion may, however, bo derived from the pas- 
sage ; audit is this : Eusebius did not think, as the SabbatarianS do, 
that God had transferred the duties of the Sabbath to the Lord’s Day. 

According to Neander, the origin of the religious observance of 
Sunday must be deduced, not from the Jewish-Christian churches, but 
from the peculiar circumstances of the Gentile Christians ; and he 
accounts for the practice thus ; Where the circumstances of the 
churches did not allow of daily meetings for devotion and agapm [ love 
feasts] — although in the nature of Christianity no necessity could ex- 
ist for such a distinction — although on the Christian stainling-point 
all days were to be considered as equally holy, in an equal manner 
devoted to the Lord — yet on account of peculiar outward relations, 
such a distinction of a particular day was adopted for religious com- 
munion. They^ did not choose the Sabbath which the Jewish Chris- 
tians celebrated, in order to avoid the risk of mingling Judaism and 
Christianity, and Ijocause another event was more closely associated 
with Christian sentiments. The sufterings and resurrection of Christ 
appeared as the central point of ('hristian knowledge and practice ; 
since his resurrection was viewed as the foundation of all Christian 
joy and hope, it was natural that tlie day which was connected with 
the remembrance of this OA^ent should bo specially devoted to Chris- 
tian cominuuion.”t But how all tho churclics were brought to an 
agreement remains to bo accounted for, if the supposed unanimity 

age led to the observance of festive holidays by mankind. “ All work and no 
play,” is a maxim which bas never enjoyed much favour in the world, ^ee 
ante, p. 225-6. 

* The Christian Sabbath considered in its Various Aspects, p. 262. Here 
again, we have reason to complain that in a matter relating to the Old Testa- 
ment, the Jewish and Gentile converts are blended inta^one mass of ‘‘early 
Christians,” as if both had the same feelings and longings with reference to 
, the Mosaic law. 

t Jlist, of the Planting and Training of tJie Christian Church, p. 159. 
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did really exist before the time of Constantine — a point, perhaps, 
too readily held to be ascertained. If it could be proved that in tho 
second^ century, and in those heathen countries whore converts to 
Christianity were most numerous, a custom existed of observing the 
Sunday as a holiday, in honour of tho great luminary from which its 
name is derived, and which was held in such reverence by the nations 
of the East,* — then a sufficient reason would be disclosed for the uni- 
versality of tho practice, among Christians in those countries, of hold- 
ing religious assemblies upon the Sunday ; since it is natural for 
people desirous (as tho early Christians, for obvious reasons, must have 
been) to be often in each other’s company, to avail themselves of the 
opportunities which any weekly day of at least partial leisure affords.f 
Tho fact, however, of the observance, in the Roman Empire, of a 
heathen holiday on the first day of the week, remains to bo established. 
Perhaps tho epistle of Pliny the Younger to Trajan, about tho Chris- 
tians in Bithynia (written a.d. 107), may be hold to indicate, on the 
contrary, that there and then^ the Sunday was not observed as a festival, 
even by the Christians themselves. For, his report of them is, tliat 
according to the statement given by themselves Avhen brought before 
him as governor, “ they were wont to meet together on a stated day 
before if was li{fhU and sing among themselves alternately a hymn to 
Christ as a god, and bind themselves by an oath, not to the com- 
mission of any wickedness, but not to bo guilty of theft, or robbery, 
or adultery, never to falsify their word, nor to deny a pledge com- 
mitted to them, Avheii called upon to return it. When these things ivere 
performed^ it was their custofn to separate y and then to come together again 
to a mealy which they ate in common, without any disorder.” J From 
this it Avould appear that the meetings for worship Avero of brief du- 
ration, and took place before the working portion of the day began ; 
and that Avhen they broke up, the persons who attoiulcd them pro- 
ceeded to occupy themselves Avith the duties of their callings till the 
evening — which, in Oriental countries, is the time Avheii it has been 
customary from time immemorial to meet for eating the principal 
meal. ANHiother the stated day” was tho firsts or the seventhy or any 
day of the weeky or a day in the Grreck decade or the mouthy wo have 
no moans of knoAving Avith certainty ; but the most probable, and, at 
all events, tlie most general opinion is, that Sunday was the day of 
which these Bithynian Christians sj)oke. If it Avas, the epistle seems 

^ See ante, p. 514. — It would seem from a passage in Tertullian, quoted by . 
Mr Oliver, p. 18, that the ancient Persians observed the first day of the week 
as a religious festival. “If we, like them,” says he, “ celebrate fciunday as a 
day of i’(vjoicing, it is for a reason very different from that of the worship of 
the sun.” In the North British Iteview, vol. xviii p. 409, it is assumed that 
tho heathen among whom the apostles made converts, kept the Sunday as a 
festival ; but no proof is given. 

t The writer of the Epistle to the Uebrews advises his correspondents not to 
abandon their practice of holding, meetings for mutual exhortation (x. 25). 
From another part of tlie Epistle it appears that these meetings were daily 
ones : “ Exhort one another daily while it is called to-day, lest any of you be 
hardened through the deceitfuluess of sin” (iii, 13j. 

J Plin. Epist., lib. x., ep. xcvii ; in Lardner’s Credibility, part ii., cb. ix. ; 
vol. iv,, p. 14. Pliny’s words, of which the translation is above printed in italics, 
are these : “ Quibus peractis, morem sibi discedendi fuissc, rursusque coSundi 
ad eax^iendum cibum.” See Lardner’s comment on this, x>. 24. 
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to furnish yet another argument against the nutioit that the early 
Christians kept Sunday as a Sabbath. 

Having considered the Sabbath-doctrine of the Catechism as far 
as Q. 59, and stated the reasons which necessitate the conclusions, 1. 
That the Fourth Commandment was imposed enly on the Jews, and 
hence, if still in force, obliges none but them ; and, 2. That Avero it 
binding on the Gentile Christians, their <luty would be to observe tiMt 
day of the week which the Jews, including our Lord and his, Apo- 
stles, have at all times kept holy, — 1 might here conclude the discus- 
sion, without proceeding to inquire into the correctness of the answers 
supplied by the Catechism to the questions, “ How is the Sahbath to 
bo sanctified ?” and “ What is forbidden in the Fourth Command- 
ment ?” For, neither is it any concern of oui’s in what manner the 
Jews ought to keep the Sabbath — nor, if the law about the seventh 
day of the Aveek Avero binding upon us, Avould an inquiry into the 
Ijroscribed duties of the seventh-day Sabbath throAV any light upon 
the duties of a first-day Sabbath, for the observance of Avhich no 
divine authority, either express or implied, can anywhere be found. 
Nevertheless it Avill not be uninstructiA'^o to consider for a little Avhat 
it was that the Fourth Commandment required of those to whom it 
was really given. To all of us, this inquiry must be a subject of ra- 
tional curiosity ; while, to such as retain unshaken their conviction 
that the commandment prescril)es a religious duty to theniy it must 
bo a subject of interest the most profound. 

The precept, as recorded in Deut. v. (Avhich, for reasons formerly 
given, f must noAV bo regarded as the more authentic of the two copies 
we possess), commences in these Avords : “ Keep the sabbath-day to 
sanctify it, as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee in com- 
plete correspondence with AVhicii is the phraseology in Exod. xx. 8, 
“ Remember the sabbath-day to keep it holy.” The expi'ess inti- 
mation in the one copy, that the observance of the day had already 
been “ commanded” to the Isi’aelitcs, — and the allusion to that fact, 
which the Avord “ remember” in the other is usually believed to con- 
tain, — agree Avith Avhat avo read in Exod. xvi., Avhero it is recorded 
that the Lord, in order that he “ might prove them whether they 
Avould Avalk in his law, or no,” commanded them to gather on each of 
five days a certain rate of the manna which ho Avouldrain from heav’^on, 
and on the si.xlh day to gather and prepare twice as much as on any 
other. It is not added that any command Avas at the same time given 
about the seventh day ; but, that one was given, seems to folloAV from 
the reason assigned for the command which is recorded, as well as 
from the speeches of Moses on the sixth and seventh d.ays, Avhich_show 
that, at least before then, he had received an injunction about the 
seventh. Be this, however, as it may, a double quantity of the 
manna avjis gathered on the sixth, “ and all the rulers of the con- 
gregation came and told Moses. And ho said unto them, This is that 
Avhich the Lord hath said, To-morrow is a rest of a holy sabbath;^ 

^ See ante, p. 487, t Ante, pp. 72-106. 

X Fn our version of the Bible, this is erroneously translated the rest of the 
holy {^abbath probably in consequence of tlie notion of a yndmcval Sabbath 
being in the heads of the translators. Much plausible argument has b(»cri 
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unto the Lord : bake that which ye will bake to-day, and seethe 
that ye will seethe ; and that which remaineth over, lay up for 
you to be kept until the morning. And they laid it up till the 
morning, as Moses bade ; and it did not stink, neither was there 
any worm therein. And Moses said, Eat that to-day ; for to-day is 
a sabbath* unto the Lord ; to-day ye shall not find it in the field. 
Six days ye .shall gather it ; but on the seventh day, which is a 
sabbath, in it there shall be none. And it came to pass that there 
wont out some of the j)eople on the seventh day for to gather, 
and they found none. And the Lord said unto Moses, How long 
refuse ye to keep my commandments and my laws ? See, for that 
the Lord hath given you the sabbath, J tliereforo he giveth you on 
the sixth day the bread of two days : abide ye every man in his 
place ; let no man go out of his place on the seventh day. So the 
people rested on the seventh day.” 

Dr Wardlaw, in his elaborate argument against Palcy and the 
crowd of other eminent theologians who maintain that on this occa- 
sion the Sabbath was first appointed to bo kept, says that in ver. 5 
“ God makes the intimation that a double quantity of the manna 
should fall,§ and gives the order that a double quantity should bo ga- 
thered and prepared, without assiyniiKj for these thhiys any reason what- 
ever ; which, on the supposition of no sabbatical observance of the 
seventh day having i)reviously existed, and no distinction ])etween that 
day and other days, is utterly unaccomdaUle ; whereas, on the contrary 
supposition, that of its previous celebration, all is natural, and precisely 
as we should have expected it to be.”]] Now, if the fact really were 
that no reason is recorded to have been assigned, yet one might have 
been given ; and if none had been assignedio the Jsi*aclitos, we should 
still by no means have been obliged to supjiose that none existed in the 
mind of the Legislator. But if Dr Wardlaw had copied the narrative 
from ver. 4, instead of only from ver. 16, as he does, both ho and his 
readers would have become aware that a reason is recorded to have been 
assigned — namely the one already quoted ; “ That 1 may prove them, 

reared on this mistake, in treatises on the Sabbath ; and Atr Higgins, whose 
little work is the only one where I have seen any mention made of it and of the 
other adverted to below, says he has met with several clergymen, not learned in 
the Hebrew language, who have maintained, that from the use of the emphatic 
article in the places in question, a previous establishment and an existence of 
the Sabbath must be necessarily inferred. But the fact is, that the contrary 
inference must he drawn from the Hebrew text \ and no Hebrew scholar will 
doubt a moment on the correctness of what is said respecting the Hebrew de- 
finite article. It is not one of the points of this language about which there 
has been any dispute .’' — (^Ilorm SahbatieWy 2d ed., p. 35. Compare p. 80.) He 
remarks also that the words in Exod. xx. 10, are literally, but the seventh day 
a sabbath,” and might as properly be completed with “ shall be," as with the 
“ is” which our translators have inserted. — (P. 38.) 

* Correctly translated. . 

t Mistranslated the Sabbath” in the current version. 

j This is rightly translated ; the Israelites were now acquainted with the 
Sabbath, which therefore might with propriety be thus spoken of. 

§ It is a mistake to say that such intimation is made in ver. 5, which relates 
only to the quantity to be gathered. JMot till ver. 29 do we learn that “ the 
bread of two days” was given on the sixth day. 

11 Discourses on the Sabbath, p. 17. 
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whether they will walk iii my law, or no.” And if he had happened 
to observe, and to mention, that in oiir translation the phrase “ the 
sabbath’Ms thrice substituted for ** a sabbath,” he would have made 
himself and them more cai)able of answering with intelligence the 
question which he puts to ‘‘ any man of ordinary understanding 
and candid simplicity, — Whether ho can imagine this to bo the nian- 
iior in Avhich a religious observance, entirely now, quite unknown be- 
fore, Avould have been first legally instituted 

Tlie mode of Sabbath-observance proscribed in these circumstances 
was simply that of resting on the seventh day ; and if the Fourth 
Commandment had contained nothing more than the Avords, “ Keep 
the Sabbath-day to sanctify it, as the Lord thy God hath commanded 
thee,” neither the Israelites nor we should have been at a loss to un- 
derstand in what manner it was to bo sanctified. But on this point 
the commandment itself is perfectly explicit ; proceeding immediately, 
as it does, to specify the observance required : “ In the Sabbath thou 
shalt not do any thou, nor thy children, nor thy slaves, nor thy 

cattle, nor the Gentile that is a proselyte to Judaism. This, and this 
aloncy is the mode of Sabbath-observance prescribed to the Israelites 
by the Fourth Commandment, and this alone is what it prescribes to 
us, if Sabbath-observance be our duty as it is or was 

* Discourses on the Sabbath, p. 15. — In Milton's opinion, the injunction re- 
specting the celebration of the Sabbath, given on this occasion, “ seems rather 
to have been intended as a preparatory notice, the groundwork, as it were, of 
a law for the Israelites, to he delivered shortly afterwards in a clearer manner ; 
they having been previously ignorant of the mode of observing the Sabbath. 
Compare ver. 5 with vcr. 22-30,’^ — (Christian Doctrine^ Ik i., ch. x,, p. 229.) 

t 'Phis interpretation of the Fourth Commandment seems to me so plain 
that no unprejudiced interpreter could fail to make it, and it was therefore 
adopted ante^ pp. 221, 22(5, 420. It is that of lleyliii (Part I., p. 121) ; Spen- 
cer {De Legibiis llehrworiim Ritualibus^ referred to by 1 longs tenberg, pp. 13, 
67) •y Le Clerc (on Exod. xx. 8; ; and Vitringa {JJe Synagofja Vetere, lib. i., P. ii., 
cap. ii., p. 292 ; of which treatise an abridged translation, characterized by 
Archbishop Whately as excellent, has been published by Mr Bernard). Vitringa 
was a Dutch divine of great learning, and, as Hengstenberg testifiGS, both 
pious and acute.’’ In anotlier of his works Vitringa says : “ The lawgiver 
commences with the summary of the commandment, ‘ Kememher the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy,’ and then explains, in the latter part, what keeping holy 
imijlies. This continuation contains directions to cease from work, and to ex- 
tend this rest to others. And wlierever this command of God is repeated, we 
find only the injunction to abstain entirely from work; which proves in our 
opinion that the keeping holy of the seventh day consisted merely, as the words 
of the commandment read, in entire abstinence from work.” — (Ohs, ^S'acr,, B. i., 
p. 292-3 ; quoted by Jlcngstenbcrg, p. 14.) To the same effect Beausobre and 
L’Eufant observe : “ It appears from several places of the New Testament, 
that religious exercises, as reading the law, praying, and blessing, were rec- 
koned necessary [useful ?] on the Babbath ; hut they are not prescribed by the 
law; whereas was enjoined with the utmost strictness imaginable. 1 fence 
in the Scripture-language (Exod. xxxi. 14; xxxv. 2; xx. 8) to profane the- 
Sabbath is the same as to work upon it, as to sanctify it signifies to rest.” — 
(Jnlrod. to the Reading of the Holy Scriptures, in W atson’s ColL of Thcot Tracts, 
vol. iii., p. 231.) To the references given in this passage J add Jer. xvii. 21, 
quoted ante, p. 488, note (q\ and Matt. xii. 6. Mr Holden, with laughable 
moderation, admits that “ the phraseology of the statutes on the subject is not 
absolutely inconsistent with this ojAnion?^ (p. 119); while Whately, though con- 
ceding that rest seems to have been” (why not say that it was ?) the primary 
circumstance in the Jewish Sabbath,” observes that public worship, and reli- 
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On what grounds, then, it may well be asked, are we required to 
believe that it prescribes abstinence from recreations which are lawful 

gious studies and exercises, seem to have been the secondary circumstance. 
Yet he allows that the Fourth C!!ommandmcnt “ does not even contain any in- 
junction respecting public worship, or religious study adding, Hut the day 
was naturally made a day of worship hecaxise it was a day of rest : the Lord’s Day 
ought to be made ca day of rest because it is a day of worship ,” — {Thoughts on the 
Sabbath, p. 16.) Jortiii says : It must be acknowledged that the commandment 
concerning the Sabbath seems to require nothing more than a strict and solemn 
rest from labour;” and he justly charges Josephus with misrepresentation 
in saying (Contra Ainon., ii. 17) that Moses commanded the Israelites to meet 
once a week for the hearing and' study of the law. — (Jortin’s Works, vol. ix. 
p. 107.) It is surprising that Ilengstenberg should lay stress upon this asser- 
tion of Josephus, on a point where we have the law of Moses to judge of, as 
well as he had . — (The hordes Bay, pp. 15, 93.) There appears, no doubt, in Levit. 
xxiii. 2, a declaration that “ the seventh day is the Sabbath of rest, an holy con^ 
vocation but, as Jortin says, “ though it should be granted that by a holy 
convocation may be meant an assembly held for the performance of religious 
acts, yet here is no command to read the law, or to hear it read.” To me it 
appears probable that as the phrase “ an holy (/. e, separate, or clean) convoca- 
tion” is a mere allusion, unintelligible by itself, and which nothing in the 
Fourth Commandment, or elsewhere throughout the law of Moses, corresponds 
to or explains, it is one of the additions which were made to the Pentateuch 
in later times (see ante, pp. 94, 182). — As to synagogue-meetings, there is no 
proof of their introduction till the occasion I’ecorded in Neh. viii., after the 
return of the Jew’^s from Habylon. (See TTeylin, Part I,, pp. 122 et seq,, 158 
et seq , ; Prideaux’s Connection of the Old and New Testament, Part i., H. vi. ; 
Heausobre and L’Enfant, in Watson’s ColL of Theol, Tracts, vol. iii., p. 158; 
Dr llrett in the same volume, pp. 47, 48 ; Michaelis’s Com, on the Laws of Moses, 
vol. ill., pp. 160, 166 ; The First lYincqAe of Church Government, by A. J. 
Scott, M.A.. pp. 23-28, 40 (London, 1845) ; Dr Kdw^ard Robinson’s Greek and 
English Lc^viQOn of the New Testament, avt, 'Z»lo{huTov; KUto’s Cyclop, of Biil, 
Liu, art. Synagogue; and Dean Milman, quoted ante, p. 436.) Philo, who is 
quoted by Ilengstenberg (op. cit. p. 93; see also j). 13), says only that “it is 
a custom received from our forefathers^ and still continued, to consecrate this day 
to science — the study of the nature of things.” This, according to llcngsten- 
berg, is language “ more conformed to the taste and style of the Gentiles” than 
the words of Josephus are ; but in truth it is more conformed to the law of Moses 
likewise. The. same learned German argues, from divers passages in the Pen- 
tateuch and Prophets, that the public worship of God by the people, and also the 
study of the law, must have been intended to be a part of Sabbath-dut 5 '. But 
although he shew's himself well aw'are of the difFcrcncc between the mode of 
sanctify mg the Sabbutli {i. e,, of distinguishing it from other days), and the mode 
of occupying the time so sanctified, separated, or marked off, he is not sufficiently 
careful to avoid confounding these two ideas in the course of his argument. As 
to the sanctification of the day, is it credible that the manner of effecting this 
could be imperfectly indicated in the law app^ointing the sanctification? — or, 
that if something was meant to be essential for that purpose, beyond what the 
commandment enjoins, neglect of the thing there specified could have been the 
only form of profanation of the Sabbath w'hich is ever hinted at in Scripture? 
Ilengstenberg thinks that “ the peculiar sacrifice offered on the Sabbath” (see 
Numb. XX viii. 9, 10 ; and infra, p. 649), “ is at once a proof that the rest w'as not 
the only mark of the Sabbath.” — (P. 14.) But in fact, it is a proof merely tliat 
a double sacrifice was to be offered upon the sanctified day ; not that the double 
sacrifice was a part of the means of marking or distinguishing that day from the 
others. Again, he supposes that it must have been “ the intention of the law- 
giver that the spare time, caused by the leisure of the seventh day, should be 
employed in the study of the law'.” Very possibly ! though not, I think, so cer- 
tainly as he infers (see Deut. xxxi. 9-13 ; 2 Kings xxii. and xxiii. ; 2 Chron, xvii. 
7-9) : still, the employment of the spare time (or part of it) was very different 
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on otlior days,” and “ the spending the whole time in the public and 
private exercises of CVod’s worship, oxcoiit so much as is to he taken 
up in the works of necessity and mercy and that it forbids, as 
“ profanations” of the Sabbath, idleness” (which must moan neglect 
to j)erform religious exercises, and works of necessity or mercy, from 
morning to night), and “ unnecessary thouyhis or words about worldly 
employments or recreations” ? 

The answer of course will be, that all those modes of sanctification 
and profanation are implied, — 1. In the command to ‘Mceop holy the 
sabbath-day ; ” 2. In the doscrii>tion of it as “ the sabbath of the Lord 
thy God 3. In the statement that God hlessed the sabbath-day and 
hallowed it,” because, after creating the universe in six days, “ ho 
rested the seventh day” IVom his labours ; and, 4. In the passages 
quoted in the Catechism, notes (/), (o), and (5), antCy p. 488. 

The third of these reasons being now defunct, the others alone re- 
quire to be considered. 

As to the Hebrew word translated “ keep holy,” “ hallow,” and 

sanctify,” every scholar will admit that in the Fourth Command- 
ment it has no such meaning as the Sabbatarians imagine. Its primary 
signification is simply to set apart while that of the adjective trans- 
lated ‘‘ holy,” is “ set apart^^ ‘‘ separated from the mass^^^ “ nntised for 
ordinary piirposes the purposes for which the thing or person is 
set apart, being always implied to be more honourable or agreeable 
than those which would otherwise have continued to bo served. Of 
the adjective, the secondary moaning is (which, however, is by 

some thought to be the primary sense, and set aparf^ the secondary) ; 
and all agree that pure in mind” is a figurative signification, of later 
origin than the others. Throughout the Pentateuch, the usual mean- 
ings are “ set apart, and cleans Thus, Exod. xix. 6, Ye shall bo to 
me an holy nation,” means, Ye shall be to mo a nation set apart 
from all others or, as ver. 5 has it, “ Ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto me above all jpeople so also Exod. xxxi. 13, 1 am the Loi'd 

that sanctify you.” In Lev. xxvii. 30, the tithe of the land is said to 
be holy unto the Lord set apart or appropriated to Him. And tho 
epithet “ holy,” when joined, as it frequently is in Scripture, to God’s 
name Ji:novAir, seems to be so applie<l bocau»sc the word was not to bo 

from the RanctijXcation by whicli it was created. According to Ilengstonberg's 
way of reasoning, wc must infer from Neb. viii. 10 - 12 p. 434), that feast- 

ing and making great mirth was the mode of Bnnctipjiag the day there mcutio&ed 
as holy unto the Lord not the mere way of fitly occupying the day whicli was 
already holy. lie refers also to the holy coiivocation” above noticed, and 
urges out of the Hebrew Scriptures other considerations which might easily 
he met, were it needful to do so in a country where it is a received doctrine 
that the Ten Commandments arc the only portions of the .Jiiwish law which re- 
tain their force. — H<»ldeii writes with perfect candour on this question, and 
concludes that “ on the whole, the phrase ‘ an holy convocation' is of very 
doubtful interiirotatiou : yet,'’ says he, “ it is the only one which wma to 
sanction the practice of sabbatical public ^vorship ; and as it cannot ho sup- 
posed that the Deity, if he had intended to enjoin such a practice among 
the Israelites, would have <lone it in ambiguous terms, it may safely be con- 
cluded that they were left at liberty by the Mosaic law as to the mode by 
which they were individually to sanctify the Sabbath” {The Christian Sohhath, 
p. 132) 3 by which last expression Holden must surely mean, “ to spend the 
time, appointed to be sanctified by rest from labour.” The italics arc his owtu 
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Spoken except on most solemn occasions ; in other words, it was to he 
set apart from ordinary use.* In Bxod. xix. 12, Moses is ordered to 

set hounds unto the people rouud about [Sinai], saying, Take heed to 
yourselves that ye go not up into the mount, or touch the border of 
it ; whosoever toucheth the mount, shall be surely put to death.’* 
That is to say, he was to fix limits within which the ground should 
bo regarded as holy — set apart — secured from intrusion. The correct- 
ness of this interpretation is evident from ver. 23, where the setting 
of the bounds by Moses is expressly referred to as a sanctification” 
of the mount : “ The people,” says he to the Lord, cannot come up 
to Mount Sinai ; for thou chargedst us, saying. Set bounds about the 
mount, and sanctify iV^ As the last three words do not occur in the 
command, ver. 12,. they must either refer to the warning to the poo];)le 
not to break through, or merely repeat the idea e'xprossed by the 
words which immediately precede them. 

In the injunction to keep the camp holy^ that “ the Lord, who walk- 
eth in the midst of it, may see no unclean thing in thee” (T)out. xxiii. 
14), the only possible moaning of the w^ord is clean; as is the case 
also in Exod. xix. 10, Gro unto the people and sanctify them to-day 
and to-morrow, and let them wash their clothes.” That to “ sanctify 
the sabbath-day” means simply to sot it apart from other days, so 
that, as the Israelites were not to intrude upon Mount Sinai, so the 
labours of the six days should not intrude upon the seventh, is so fully 
admitted by the learned advocates of the Christian Sabbath, that the 
fact may bo considered indisputable. Thus Horsley, speaking of the 
Fourth Commandment, says plainly, Set it apart is the true import of 
the Avord ‘ hallowed it and again, with reference to Gren. ii. 3, 

' Ho hallowed it,’ — that is, Grod distinguished this particular day, and 
set it apart from the rest,” J In like manner Dr W ardlaw says, ‘‘ The 
primary import of the word holy is, that the day is set apart,*^^ And 
Dr Chalmers, commenting upon Rom. i. 1, where Paul describes him- 
self as an apostle, separated unto the gospel of God,” exj)lains “ se- 
parated unto” as meaning set {ij)art to a particular work,” and then 
proceeds as follows: — “ You know*^ that holiness, in its original mean- 
ing, just signifies separation from the mass. It is thus that the ves- 
sels of the temple are holy, — it is thus that the terms common and 
unclean, are held, in the language of the ceremonial law, to bo syno- 
nymous. And it is thus that the devoting or setting apart of aiv 
apQstlo to his office, is expressed by the consecration of him to it; 
and even, in one part of the New Testament, by the sanctifying of 
him to it. This explains a passage that might be otherwise difficult, 
John xvii. 17-19, ‘ Sanctify them through thy truth : thy word is truth. 
As thou hast sent me into the world, even so have I also sent them 
into the world. And for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also 
might be sanctifiod through the truth.’ To sanctify here is not ap- 
plied to the personal but the official character. It is not to moralize 
the heart, but merely to set apart to an employment ; and thus boars 

* See ante, p. 490. t Sermon xxii. X Sermon xxiii. 

§ Discourses on the Sabbath, p. 185. Dr Wardlaw puts more meaning than 
this primary one into it in the Fourth Commandment ; hut he must allow that 
it may mean only this, and that the additional meaning may be quite fanciful. 

2 M 
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applicatiou to the Apostle Christ, as to the apostlea whom He was 
addressing.” * 

The analogy between the physically-enclosed Mount Sinai, upon 
which the Israelites were forbidden to intrude, and the legally-en- 
closed Sabbath-day, upon which the lahowrer was forbidden to intrude, 
is well shewn in the phraseology of Isaiah Iviii. 13 , “ If thou shalt 
turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
day,” &o. On this T)r W ardlaw observes ; “ In order to a simple and 
satisfactory explanation of this somewhat siiigular form of speech, we 
ought, I should suppose, to conceive of a pei*son as, during the pre- 
ceding days of the week, following a particular course, — going for- 
ward in the prosecution of his worldly engagements,— and, when the 
Sabbath arrives, as stopping in his course, — desisting from his ordi- 
nary occupations, — not intruding on its hallowed hours with the foot- 
step of earthly and secular businesses, — but waiting till it be over,— 
devoting it to its own proper employments and purposes, — ‘ resting 
the Sabbath-day according to the commandment.’ ”f 

W e thus see with what large abatement must be received the asser- 
tion of Dr Jennings in his Jewish Antiquities, that “ the word ‘ sanc- 
tify,’ applied either to pei'sons or things, usually imports, not only the 
separation of them from common use, but the dedication of them to tho 
more immediate service of God and that “ to sanctify tho Sabbath 
therefore, according to the true import of the word, is liot only to re- 
frain from common business, but to spend the day in the peculiar service 
of God, or in rdiffious exercises and acts of devotion.” 

Did the Israelites ever understand it to bo their duly to spend tho 
Sabbath in religious exercises and acts of devotion ? Did tho Phari- 
sees? Did Jesus Christ or his apostles? Is it anywhei’o in Scripture 
charged against a Jew that he neglected to perform I'eligions exei’cises 
and acts of devotion on the Sabbath ? Is Sabbath-profanation over re- 
presented in Scripture as any thing but the doing of work ? To these 
questions the wliole tenor of the Bible emphatically answers. No ! 

*■ Lectures on the Epistle to the Ilomans, vol. i., p. 46. — It is Coleridge, I 
think, who exclaims — 

“ How sweet to him who, all the week. 

Through city crowds must push his way, 

To stroll alone through fields and woods, 
x\nd hallow thus the Sabbath-day 

Here the word “ hallow” is as correctly as it is beautifully cinplc^ed. 
Some even of those who think it their duty to spend the M'holc Sunday in re- 
ligious exercises may applaud this use of the word : for although — 

" Where mighty congregations throng amain. 

And pulpit-tliunders shake the astonished fane, 

And through far roofs long-volumcd organs i>eal. 

There are, who then alone consent to feel. 

Others, shy souls, whom silken crowds perplex, 

Polemics tire, and actor-preachers vex. 

Love more, like hermit.near his cross of stone. 

To pace, at eve, the silent turf alone. 

And softly breathe, or inly muse, a prayer. 

And find, not less, the general Father there.” 

Rhymed Plea for Tolerance, p. 112. 

t Disconrses on the Sabbath, p. 198. % liidinburgh, 1808. P. 327. 
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It is indeed particularly observable,” says Dr Barrow, that in 
this [the fourth] command there is not an express order concerning 
the natural or moral service of Grod (by prayer, or hearing God’s Law) 
to be publicly performed on this day.”* * * § ** Or privately either, he might 
have added with equal truth ; for the phrase keep holy,” it has 
been shewn, will by no means support the vast theological structure 
erected on it by the Puritans, whom for this reason I formerly charged 
with ultrajudaism.1[ “ There is here,” says tho Sabbath Alliance, 
‘‘ no room for equivocation. Holy must just mean holy ; that is, sacred 
to God. If it does not mean this, it means nothing at all. 
And if men will not understand words in their plain and obvious 
sense, let them at least be honest, and say so. Let them at once ac- 
knowledge that they wish it not to be so, and that therefore they 
hold it not to be so.”J Tho Alliance, ip short, unablo to imagine the 
possibility of any ono infferpreting a Hebrew word dilibreiitly from 
themselves, or from the translators whom they slavishly follow, ace 
didven to tlio necessity of believing that whoever says that it moans 
something else, is saying what he knows to be false, and endeavouring 
by self-decoit to smother his sense of sin. But allowing, as -I can 
well afford to do, that the word means “ holy^^^ and that “ holy^^ means 

Sacred to God"^ — still tho question remains. What does “ sacred to 
God” signify — how were tho Jews to keep the day sacred to God? The 
answer of the Sabbatarians is in the ultrajudaical responses to Ques- 
tions 60 and 61 of the Catechism ;§ while mine is wholly contained in 
the Mosaic injunction, In it thou shalt not do any work.” Assum- 
ing, with the Alliance, that tho Sabbath is not ours, but God’s, and 
therefore we are not at liberty to spend it as we please, but as He 
directs,” II can any one find in the precept a farther direction than 
this prohibition of work — any directioii about active duties ? Can the 
Alliance produce from the Decalogue any justification of their aver- 
ment, that “ miserably do those pervert and degrade tho Sabbath, 
and with awful j)resumption sin against God, who would convert it 
into a day of amusomont or healthful recreation” ?^[ Or can Dr 
Wardlaw, who says that ‘‘ this command prescribes the proportions of 
time which are to be devoted to secular and to spiritual concerns^ to the 
labours of the present world, and to the service of God^ and preparation 
for the world to refer to tho words which demand other “service” 

* Exposition of the Decalogue, in Marrow’s Works, vol. ii., ]p. 574- 5, ed. 

1847. 

t See ant€y pp. 62, 355, J Tract No. II., p. 1. 

§ See ante, p. 487-8. — Or take the following dictum of Dr Bruce : “ The 
most prominent and characteristic duty of the Sabbath, is the duty of attendance 
on the public worship of God in the sanctuary.” — {The Duty and Frivileye of 
Keeping the Sahhathy p. 57.) This is just as if one should say, “ The principal 
character in the tragedy of Hamlet is Ooriolanus.” AVhat right has Dr Bruce 
to degrade thus the only duty which the Fourth Commandment prescribes, and 
to thrust ovei’ its head another “ duty” which is totally cUfFerent, and has no 
title to be spoken of at all in connection with that precept, far less to be called 
the most prominent and characteristic duty of the Sabbath ? Has he forgotten 
Deut. iv. 2 ? Ye shall not add unto the word which 1 command you, neither 
shall you diminish aught from it, that ye may keep the commandments of the 
Lord your God which 1 command you.” 

II Tract No. IV., p. 4. Ibid. 

** Discourses on the Sabbath, p. 82. See also pp. 45, 7S et seq., 89, 91-05, 

2 m2 
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than abstinence from labour ; or can be shew us a single allusion in the 
Law of Moses to that world to come, for which he says the command- 
ment prescribes time to prepare ? , And since, irf the case of ** cattle,” 
the observance of the Sabbath has in it nothing *• spiritual,” whence 
does he infer that in* the case of meiiscrvants and maidservants, 
for whom, precisely as for cattle, the commandment makes provision, 
“ without doubt the princfpal meaniiiff of the words ‘ that they may rest 
as well as thou,’ is, that they should enjoy the full benefit of the sj^i- 
ritual rest of the Sabbath as well as their masters ?”* 

Professor Maurice observes : “ The word ‘ which people in our 
day repeat as if they were quite sure that they know what it means, 
and could assume that every one else knew what it means, must, it 
seems to me, be interpreted by the Scripture itself, and not by any 
notions or practices of ours.”f 

138, 155, 160, 179, 195, 198 et seq.y 291 ; Baxter, vol. xiii., p. 422; The Quar- 
terly Review, vol. xxxviii., p. 523 ; Ifoiden on the Sabbath, p. 85, 86, 396- 
406, 414, 416 ; Ilcngstonberg, pp. 18, 35 ; Lorimer, p. 67 ; the Kclectic Review, 
June 1830, p. 500 ; and the i.'liristtan Sabbath considered in its Various Aspects, 
pp. 61. 75, 88, 104, 115, 136, 142, 147, 160, 174, 260, 289, 397, 423. 

* AVardlaw, p. 234. See ante, pp. 225—6, 420. 

t Sermons on the Sabbath-day, &c., by IVedorick Denison MauHce, M.A., 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London. 
1853. P, 8. — The promising sentence above quoted introduces a briefl^^-stated, 
and, as it seems (perhaps by reason of the brevity ), somewhat fanciful theory 
of a connection of the holiness of the Sabbath with t)ie holiness of tlm Israel- 
itish nation. Had the limits of his sermon permitted him, surely so acute and 
well-informed a thinker as Mr Maurice could have given us a more satisfactory 
exposition of the meaning of “ holy*' than this. Moreover, I beg him to recon- 
sider whether it is really the case that, in the Fourth Commandment, “ work 
is enjoined just as much as rest is enjoined.’’ Unquestionably Cod docs enjoin 
'work, and severely punishes idleness, in the course of liis regular providence 
(see ante, p. 451, and Dr (.’onibe’s Physiology applied to Health) ; but in common 
with the generality of theologians, and, it is believed, the Jews themselves, I 
fail to discover any such injunction in the commandment — the entire scope of 
which appears to be contained in the opening w^ords, ‘‘ Keep the Sabbath- 
day to sanctify it.’* The idea thus expressed pervades so thoroughly the rest 
9 f the commandment, and is so exclusively pointed at by the reason annexed, 
that the clause, ** »Six days shult thou labour and do all thy work,’’ should, 1 
think, be held to signify merely, “ In six days shall all tby work be done, so 
that no part of it may encroach upon the Sabbath.” The only other writer by 
whom I have observed the notion of Professor Maurice to be advocated. Is the 
author of the clever but somewhat eccentric article on the Sabbath, in the North 
British Review, vol. xviii., Feb. 1853, p. 420. 

, This reviewer, it ma}-^ be mentioned bj’^ the by, attempts in vain a recon- 
ciliation of Gcne.sis and Oeology (p. 401^; resuscitating the hypothesis that 
the heavenl 3 ’^ bodies were not created on the fourth day, but then became 
visible, owing to the clearing away of thick vapours which had i>reviou8ly 
enveloped the earth. To the fertile brain of Wliiston, 1 suppose, Ave ai’c in- 
debted for the main part of this theory (See his “ Discourse concerning the 
jSature, Style, and Extent of the Mosaic History of the Creation,” p. 13 et seq., 
prefixed to his New Theory of the Earth, Lend. 1696) ; and of no small service 
has it ever since been to the reconcilers of the Hebrew cosmogony with science. 
Thus, Bishop Newton, in his Dissertation on the “ History of the Creation,” 
coolly says, On the first day God created the heavenly bodies and the earth,” 
, . . . but ‘^it was not till the fourth day that the sun appeared in full lustre. 
The sun, moon, and stars are said to be then made, because they wore then 
Made visible and conspicuous upon earth.” — {Works, ed. 1782, vol. ii., p. 60, 62.) 
Jle, however, admits that in the narrative of the creation and fall of man, 
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‘‘ The word lioly^^ says a modern writer on the Sabbath, “ has now 
become so associated in our minds with puritanical ideas of self-morti- 
fication, and with modern religious forms of worship, that wo are 
naturally misled by it from the meaning of the original. Many 
pious persons suppose that the command to keep the Sabbath-day 
holy, was equivalent to an injunction to attend a parish church, hear 
two or more sermons in the course of the Sunday, and <luring the rest 
of the day to keep in-doors and read the Bible. The Jews, however, 
did not do this, for the Bible was not written, and sermons in its ex- 
position (which would have wanted texts) could not well be preached. 
Nor does it appear, from any passage in the books of Moses, that 
religious admonitions or discourses of any kind formed a part of the 
Tabernacle service. Nor is even prayer mentioned as an important 
part of public worship. The religious worship of the Jews at the 
time of Moses consisted wholly of the ceremonials of offerings and 
sacrifices ; which wore not confined to Sabbaths, but were continuous 
throughout the week, and throughout each day of the week. The 
public service of the Tabernacle was the daily and an evening sacri- 
fice of ‘ a lamb of the first ycar,^ without blemish, as a burnt-offering. 
On Sabbaths the service was the same, with this difference only, that, 
instead of one lamb, two lambs were then offered. The Tabernacle, 
however (as subsequently the Temple), was always open for the re- 
cej)tion of gifts to the altar, the times for presenting which depended 
upon crops, and seasons, and the convenience of individuals. The 
ceremonial for these must have been short, from the multitudes who 
attended, and it was probably confined, in each caso, to a short invo- 
cation and blessing. The books of Moses prescribe with great mi- 
nuteness the nature of the offerings to be made, as adapted to tho 
circumstances of both poor and rich ; but there is not a word of re- 

the language is extremely figurative, being taken from the ancient pictures 

and hieroglyphics wherein these transactions were first recorded What was 

the particular nature of the sin of our first parents, it is not an easy matter to 
determine. ‘ Kating the forbidden fruit ’ is nothing more than a continuation of 
the same hieroglyphic characters wherein the liistoi’y of the fall was recorded 
before the use of letters.” — (i’p. 6o, 7 1 .) Had the Bishop written a century later, 
he would perhaps have discovered that the language of the cosmogony likewise 
had been taken from his ancient jnetures and hieroglyphics.” 

See also the Ancient Universal History, B. I., ch. i., vol. i., p. 122—7 ; Arch- 
bishop King’s Sermon on the Fall of Man, annexed to Law’s translation of bis 
Essay on the Origin of Evil, p. G16; Bishop Sherlock on Prophecy, Disc, iii., 
and Dissert, on the Sense of the Ancients before Christ on the Circumstances 
and Consequences of the Pall, — and Appendix thex'eto, being a Further Inquiry 
into the Mosaic Account of the Fall (IFbrAjif, cd. 1830, vol. iv., pp. 49, 155- 
214); and Larduer on the Mosaic Account of the (h*eation and Fall of Man 
(^^Vorks, ed. 1815, vol. v., pp. 446-558). To the references given, ante p. 90, I 
add Dr Robertson’s Disquisition concerning Ancient India, Appendix (iror/j.'*, 
ed. 1818, vol. xii., p. 282); and Law’s Theory of Religion, p 2 >. 75, 264, 327. 

How ridiculous a 2 >pcars now tho following morsel of scriptural science, 
given out by tlie pious and respectable Bishoxx Horne in 1784. “ The globe of 

the earth, as the ScrixJtures inform us, is a shell, or hollow s^jbere, enclosing 
within it a body of waters, styled ‘ tho great deep,’ or abyss. The earth, at the 
creation, was covered on all sides with water, which, at the command of Hod, 
retired to this abyss beneath, from whence, at the same command, it came forth 
in the days of Noah ; and, having performed its task, was again dismissed as 
before.” — {Letters on /nfeielity, Ijetter XII.. on the Flood; Horne’s vol. 

vi., p. 468.) 



K-reiifo in tho PontHtoMcli to offoriug* ov sacriftcos, or attonaaucc «itou 

jw ih’ciih'ttr iSitbbfilfi Juth'S. 

“ \s \wfoYO o>>scv\inl, tUo word /lofy signvltos $f.parate. TUo lIe1»ro>v 

ivndors it, ‘ to Hejwntr^ 
mao highor m< oi- 


ls Pip Kifihsit, ‘ to set J’arkJinrst rend 

o/’so^ apiu't from its ooiiimoii iitid oritiiniry to h 
purpose •/ SLiul describes it flS covvespouding witb^ tho word /M//^ 
which signifies ^divide/ and first occurs in Grcuosis i. 4 Cand Crod 
divided the light fi’oin tho darkness’). Tho vessels of the sanctuary 
were to be ‘ holy unto the Lord that is, they wore to' bo kept strictly 
separate for tho service of tlio sanctuary. Lost they should bo bi'okon 
or misappropriated, they wore on no occasion to bo used by any but 
the priests ; — the origin of tho custom which prevents modern i3rah- 
inins fi-om either eating or drinking from vessels that have been 
touched hy profane hands. The fourth command of the Decalogue 
may therefore he I’endered, ‘ ilememher the seventh day to keep it 
separate and these terms convey its full meaning. The command 
is not, ‘ Remembor the seventh day to keep it with solemnity ^ nor 
Reniemher the seventh day to devote it exclusively to sacrificial or 
other religious rites tho injunction is simply to keep it separate from 
other days, and the explanation of the distinction to bo observed is 
given witli the text. Other days were to be working days, but the 
seventh clay ^vas to bo a rest day or holiday.”* * * § 

In fact, this word holiday, as employed by Presbyterians, represents 
exactly what was meant by holy when ai) 2 )licd to days,until tho Puritans 
came in and perverted it. Among our forefathers, as aiuong the Jcws,f 
a liolj’’ day was a day of festive enjoyment ; and even by Baxter, tlio word 
“ feast” is given as the exact synouyme of an holy day.” J Tho expres- 
sion keep holy,” in short, is one of ‘‘ those parrot-like phrases which, 
to the disgrace of human reason, so often bind men’s minds with a 
secret and sovereign charm ;”§ and well has Southey said, ‘‘Be- 
ware how you allow words to pass for more than tliey are worth, and 
bear in mind what alteration is sometimes ijroduced in their current 
value by tho course of timo.”jl Even had our forefallicrs translated 


* Sabbaths : An Inquiry into the Origin of Septenary Institutions, &c., ])]). 
28, 29. 

t Ante, pp. 433-9 ; Beausobre and L’Enfant, in Watson’s (’oil. of Theol. Tracts, 
vol. lii., p. 233; MLchaelis, Com., vol, iii., p. 187 ct seq, ,• Holden, pp. 110, 117 ; 
and llengstenbcirg, i>. 32. See also the Psalms passim, particularly the Hun- 
dredth ; the texts cited by Holden, infra, p. 555; and, above all, Hosea ii. 11, 
“ 1 will also cause all her mirth to cease, her fea.sl-days, her new moons, and 
her sabbaths, and all her soleirui feasts.” In Hosea ix. 6, the solemn day,” 
and the feast of the Lord,” seem to mean one and the same occasion. 

Even Dr Lorimei' says that “there is strong rca.son to believe that there was 
no remarkable rigidity about the Hebrew observance of the Sabbath, and that 
to suppose the reverse springs from not a few looking at the old scriptural law 
through the light of the perverse superstitions of the Jews in tho days of Christ.” 
— -{The Protestant or the Popish Sabbath? p. 64.) 

f Works, vol. xix., p. 191. 

§ Edinburgh Review, vol. xliv., p. 5^1. 

II See also Baxter, quoted ante, j). 227- — Bislio2> Hoadly says: “One of 
those great effects which length of time is seen to bring along with it, is 
tiio alteration of the meaning annexed to certain sounds. The sigiiificatioii 
of a word, well known and understood by those who first made use of it, 
is very insensibly varied by passing through many mouths, and by being 
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the Fourth Cominaadmeut ‘^Remembor the Sabbath-day to keep it 
with solemnity thin meaning would not have been that which the 
Westminster divines and the whole body of the Puritans have 
thrust upon the word “ sanctity” therein : for solemnity, which at first 
signified any anniversary occasion,"^ next came to mean any stated pe- 
riodical occasion; and by our ancestors was currently used for the 
formality or ceremony, whether religious or otherwise, which at- 
tended any feast, meeting, or entertainment whatever. Thus wo 
read of “ a solemn suppoi*” in Macbeth, and of the solemn festivities of 

taken and given by multitudes, in common discourse, till it often comes to stand 
for a complication of notions, as distant from the original intention of it, nay, 
as contradictory to it, as darkness is to light. The ignorance and weakness of 
some, and the passions and bad designs of others, are the great instruments of 
this evil ; which, even when it seems to affect only indifferent matters, ought 
in reason to be opposed, as it tends in its nature to confound men’s notions in 
weightier points ; but, when it hath once inva<led the most sacred and impor- 
tant subjects, ought in duty to be resisted with a more open and undisguised 
zeal, as what touclieth tlie very vitals of all tliat is good, and is just going to 
take from men^s eyes the boundaries of right and wrong.” — (^Sermon on the 
Nature of the Kimjdom, or Church, of Christ, preached March 31, 1717 ; Works, 
voJ. ii., p. 416. 8ee also an article on Biblical Interpretation by the late Dr 
M‘Crie, in the Preshyterian Review, vol. vi., pp. 397-8.) Thus the word ** heart,^^ 
which with us means the affections, was used by thellebi'cws for the understanding ; 
and important errors are committed by readers of Scripture who are ignorant 
of this fact. Again, any mark of respect is called “ worship” in our transla- 
tion of the Bible (e. in Ijiike xiv. 10), whereas the meaning is now restricted 
to acts of devotion to the Deity, &c. In the same verse, Sit down in the low- 
est room,” means in the lowest place at table. It was a mistake to suppose, as the 
old painters did, that “ a coat” and “ a cloak” in the New Testament were such 
as covered Dutchmen in the sixteenth century ; that a “ pillar” of Pharaoh's 
palace or Solomon’s temple was a Corinthian column in a Palladian structure ; 
and that the mill” which two women were to be grinding at, was like the 
liand-miils of later times. As Rubens and Kemble stripped modern costumes 
from ancient figures, so have biblical scholars who have arisen since the As- 
sembly of Divines interpreted the Scriptures at Westminster, substituted much 
ancient truth for njuch modern misapprehension. The word “ clergy which 
now means only ecclesiastical persons, meant formerly all men of learning, and 
in the apostolic times (Sec 1 Pet. v. 3) signified the Christian people. Nor has 
the meaning of church^^ undergone a smaller transmutation. It may never,” 
says a w'riter in the Edinburgh Review, “ have occurred to some of our 
readers, that the Greek word which we translate 'Church,’ 'KxKXviffiu, was the 
peculiar term used to denote the general assembly of the people in the old de- 
mocracies 3 that it essentially expresses a * popularly constituted meeting,’ and 
that such, ill great measure, was the original constitution of the Christian 
society. We need not say with what dillerent associations our English version 
of it is now connected ; we need not ask what elements are left in [the 

Church of England,] a body in which the people have no voice at all, either by 
themselves or their representatives ; where the chief officers, the Bishops, are. 
appointed by the Crown, and are accountable to no one but the Archbirhops and 
the Crown for the manner in which they discharge their trust.” — (Vol xliv., 
p. 507. 

^ Lat. soUennis, “ annual sollenne, " a solemnity, a feast yearly kept, an 
anniversary sollenniUr, ordinarily, solemnly, in usual form.” Lawyers still 
speak of the solemnities of deeds, i,e. tlH fixed forms in which deeds must be 
executed. The French words etiiiucite and routine give precisely the old signi- 
fication of solemnity. To drink a toast is a solemnity ; to give it with “ three 
times three” is more solemn still. So, abstinence from work is the solemnity by 
wliich the Jewish Sabbath was distinguished or separated from other days. 
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Theseus in the Mulsimmer NighVs Dream* In Birrel’s under 

date the 2d of May 1598, there is a combination of epithets, which, 
to a modern ear, is ludicrous, but in those days had no such cha- 
racter : in recording a banquet given by the Town of Edinburgh to 
the Duke of Holstein when on a visit to James VI., he says, “ Tho 
King’s Majesty and tho Queen being both there, there was great so- 
hnmity and merriuess at the said banquet’’ f — that is to say, groat 
formaiity or ceremony^ and merriness. Even Locke, writing so lately as 
1687, characterises as a “ solemnity” tho ceremonious entry of a newly 
married Prince of Nassau into Loowacrdon, amid tho firing of muskets 
by the burghers. Tho cavalcade and solemnity,” says he, were 
suitable to the greatness of the government.’’^ — To which may be 
added, as tho practical lesson to be' deduced from all these examples, 
the following remarks of this great philosoidier in a letter to one of 
his friends. ‘^Commentators,” says he, “not seldom make it their 
business to show in what sense a word has been used by other authors : 
whereas the proper business of a commentator is barely to shew in 
what souse it was used by tho author in that place ; which, in the 
Scripture, wo have reason to conclude was most commonly in the 
ordinary vulgar sense of that word or phrase knoivn in that time .; because 
tho books were writ, as you justly observe, and adapted to the people. 
If the critics had observed this, we should have had in tlndr works less 
ostentation and more truth ; and a great deal of tho darkness and 
doubtfulness now spread upon the 'Scriptures, had been avoided. 1 
have had a late in'oofof this Ju myself, who have lately found in some 
large passages of Scripture, a sense quite difieront from what I un- 
derstood it in before, and from what I find in commentators ; and yet 
it appeal’s so clear to uie, that when I see you next I shall dare to 
appeal to you in it. But I read the word of God without i^r epos- 
session or bias, and come to it Avith a resolution to take my sense 
from it, and not Avith a design to bring it to the sense of my system. 
IToiv much that hath made men wind and twist and pull the text in all the 
several sects of Christians^ I need not tell you. 1 desire to take my 
religion from the Scriptures, and then whether it suits or suits not 

* Macbeth, Act iii.. Sc. i. ; and A Midsummer Night's Dream, Act i., Sc, i., 
Act iv.. Sc. i., and Act. v., Sc. i. In the last of tlicsc the couplet occurs — 

“A fortnight hold we this solomnity, 

In nightly revels, and new jollity.'' 

In the Taming of the Shrew, Act iii.. Sc. ii., a wedding is called a solemn fes- 
tival.” In Titus Andronicus, Act. ii., Sc. i., Aaron says — 

“ My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand ; 

There will the lovely Homan ladies troop.” 

And in Homeo and Juliet, Act, i., Sc. v., tho ball in Capulefs bouse is spoken 
of as a solemnity.”— The Jewish festivals are frequently called ‘‘solemn 
feasts” in our translation of the Old Testament. See particularly llosea ii. 11, 
quoted p. 550; and Jsa. xxx. 29, where “ a holy solemnity” means a stated 
occasion of song and gladness. 

But, as manj solcmrii; ies are grave, the word solemn naturally came, in the 
last place, to be used in the sense of gwK'e ; as by ShaUspeare himself, in King 
John, Act iv.. Sc. ii, — 

“ Why do you bend such solemn brows on me ? ” 
t Fragments of Scottish History, p. 46. Fdin. 1798. 
j Lord King’s Life of Locke, ed. 1830, vol. i., p. 303. 
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any otlior denomination, I am not much concerned ; for I think at 
tlie last day it will not bo inquired whether 1 wore of the Church 
of England, or Church of Genova, but whether I sought and em- 
braced the truth in the love of it.”®*^* 

The writer on the Sabbg^th in the Edectic Review for June 1830, p. 
494, says, “ In the Fourth Commandment, we know nothing that can 
be called ceremonial, except it bo the prohibition to do any work on 
that day;’’ which is equivalent to saying, that nothing in it can be 
called ceremonial except it be every thing that it enjoins ! The re- 
viewer, however, like most othertiSabbatarians, understands the com- 
mandment to be “ a law ordaining the outward and public acknow- 
ledgment and worship of the Only True God, the Creator of tho 
world. That this,” says he, “is the primary design and essential 
character of the institution of the Sabbath, is evident from tho very 
reason that is given for its sanctification as a standing memorial of the 
work of creation.” — (P. 491.) But as the reason here alluded to 
is no longer serviceable, we must now content ourselves with the 
reasons whi(h remain, to wit the following ; — 

1. “ That thy manservant and thy maidservant may rest as well 
as thou*: and remember that thou (Israel) wast a servant in the land 
of Egypt, and that tho Lord thy God brought thee out thence 
through a mighty hand and by a stretchod-out arm : tiierkeore tho 
Lord thy God commanded thee to keei> the Sabbath day.”f 

2. “ Six days thou shalt do thy work, and on the seventh day thou 
shalt rest ; that thine ox and thino ass may rest, and the son of thy 
handmaid, and the stranger, may be refreshed.” J 

3. “ Verily my Sabbaths ye shall keep : for it is a sign between 

ME AND YOU, THROUGHOUT YOUR GENERATIONS ; that yC lliay kllOW 

that I am tho Lord, that doth sanctity you. Ye shall keep the Sab- 
bath THEREFORE ; foi* it is lioly unto you.”§ \ 

From these throe passages we learn, 1. That the benejicial purpose 
of the festival was to give rest and refreshment to the Israelites, and 
their slaves, proselytes, and cattle — the cessation of Avoi-k being pre- 
serihedy and tho other means of refreshment being left to be chosen by 
each man according to his peculiar necessities ; |j 2. That its conime’- 
morative pitrpose w^as to keep the Israelites in mind of their miraculous 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage; and, 3. That political (which 
in the theocracy was also its religious) purpose^ ^ was to remind tho 

^ Letter to Samuel Bold, 16th May 1699 ; in Locke’s Works, ed. 1823, vol. 
X., p. 319. 

f Fourth Commandment in Deut. v., 14, 15. J Exod. xxiii. 12. 

§ Exod. xxxi. 13, 14; see also vferses 16, 17. 

II See ante, pj). 226, 420 et seq, — It is change of occupation that is true 
rest,’' observes tlie writer on the Sabbath in the North British Review, voL 
xviii., p. 414. “ What is wanted in a physiologically conceived Sabbath,” says 

he, is the going to sleep of the week-day i)ropensities, sentiments, and 
faculties ; and the awaking rather of such as are too latent from busy day to 
day : and hence a natural right of each individual to the choice of his Sabbath 
occupations and enjoyments, always within proper social or sacred limits.” In 
short, the leisure of this day ought to be ouq^loyed in keeping tho balance of 
the whole human functions as even as possible, so that fair play may be given 
to them all. 

ijf See Wardlaw’s Discourses on the Subbath, p. 158. 
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Israelites of tlio coveuaut botweou Jehovah and them — au oud for 
which, iu its own nature, it was highly suitable ; to serve as a test of 
their allegianco to Him os their supreme Huler ; and, by putting a 
marked distinction between them and the nations which suri'oundod 
them, to lesson their liability to la])so into treasonable idolatry. If 
the !Bourth Commandment wore a univei'sal and permanent law, only 
the fii* * * § st of these purposes would be applicable to us ; and recrea- 
tions being, as wo have seen, a most important moans of refresh- 
ment,* the precept, instead of forbidding them, as the Catechism in- 
forms us it docs, actuall}' enjoins their use, if not to the bodily eye in 
so many w;ritten words, at least to 41 iat “eye of reason and under- 
standing” which the Sabbatarians acknowledge to bo the only one 
whereby may be discerned the Scriptural authority for a change of the 
Sabbath from the seventh day of the week to the first. That the 
Author of the Fourth Commandment had in view the mental as welt 
as bodily utility of those means of refreshment which it specifies 
and implies, is in a high degree probable. Repose and recreation 
increase the cheerfulness of man,; aud this, again, is conducive to 
kindliness and the other virtues :f while the leisure of a weekly 
Sabbath aftbrds to the devout a season for contemplation land prayer 
— to the thinker, and the lover of knowledge, a time for study — to 
the philanthropist a time for good, woi’ks — to the man of taste op- 
portunity for the indulgence of his bent — to the townsman the moans 
of invigorating and refreshing himself with rural scenes and sounds — 
to the rustic an opportunity of exchanging solitude foi* society — to 
the man of business time to consider his ways, aud settle the prin- 
ciples of his daily conduct — to husbands, wives, aud children, a time 
for domestic enjoyment and mutual improvement — and to all, the 
means of gratifying the social affections, and of cultivating the 
social properties and virtues. That these are legitimate purposes 
of the Christian Sabbath, its most rational advocates admit. “ With 
x’espect to recreations [on the Sabbath],” says Mr Holden, “ no 
express permission is found in the law of Moses, but that they were, 
at least to a certain extent, allowable, may bo inferred from several 
considerations. As a total abstinence from all amusement would 
render it a day of gloom and sadness, productive of melancholy 
rather than of religious cojiifort, no such enactment, it may bo 
presumed, would bo prornulged by a benevolent Deity, it did, 
indeed, a.ssumo an aspect of this forbidding appearance, in conse- 
, (juenco of the minute and scrupulous obsoi-vancos of the Phaidsees, 
so strongly reprobated by our Saviour j J but the law of God does 
not prohibit those relaxations, without which the Sabbath would bo 
more toilsome to the body, more depressing to the spirits, than the 
six days’ labour. The design of the institution was to afford an heb- 
domadal respite from toil, not only to the Israelites, but to servants 
and strangor.s, that they might ‘be i-efrcshed,* and something to 
amuse and recreate is indispensable for this purpose.§ In some cases 

* Ante, pp. 225-6, 229-212, 267-279. 433, 603. 

t Ante, pp. 72, 73, 239, 275-6, 369-70, 418 9. 

i 'I’his, t. think, is a mistiike, TJie sci'U}>les of the Phai-isees seoiii to have 
had reference only to work. 

§ " Rxod. xxiii. 12.” 
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the seventh day wtis appointed by statute to he kept a feast unto tho 
Lord;* * * § and the Sabbath is numbered among the Jewish feasts or 
festivals, in all of which they were commanded to rejoico.f To the 
same purpose is the text of Isaiah : ‘ Ye shall have a song as in the 
night when a holy solemnity is kept.; and gla<lnes8 of heart as when 
one gooth with a pipe to come into the mountain of the Lord, to the 
Mighty One of Israel.’J Zechariah declares, that diftoreut fasts 
‘ shall be to the house of Judah joy and gladness, and cheerful foasts.’§ 
From all these circumstances, it is but just to conclude, that, accord- 
ing to the Mosaic law, tho Sabbath was to be not only a day of rest, 
but also of innocent enjoyment. 

“ But the Jews, it is said on the other hand, were forbid from 
‘ doing their own ways, or finding their own pleasure, or speaking 
their own words ;’ j| which, it is thought, is to be understood of recrea- 
tions and diversions, and of talking about worldly matters. Three 
things, it is pex'fectly clear, are here condemned by the prophet. Of 
these the first, ‘ doing their own ways,’ means tho refraining trom^ tho 
usual business or way of life ; the sccoiid, ‘ finding their own pleasure,’ 
upon which tho objection chiefly depends, denotes tho pursuing one’s 
own will^ pleasure, or inclination, in opposition, as tho context shews, 
to the commands of God ; and the third, ‘ speaking thoir own words,’ 
moans the speaking vain, uuprofiiablo, or injurious words. The pro- 
phet, therefore, only condemns the pursuit of worldly affairs, aud tho 
indulgence of such inclinations and pleasures as are contrai’y to those 
holy purposes for which the Sabbath was designed. Ho forbids such 
ways as are opposite to the true way, such pleasures as are contrary 
to those which are spiritual, and such language as is impure and un- 
holy ; hut his phraseology cannot fairly be construed in tho sense of 
prohihitin.g what contributes to harmless cntoi'tainmeut even on tho 
tho Sabbath-day. Tho law of Moses, then, with all its severity, is so 
far indulgent to tho weakness of human nature, as to allow whatever 
recreations aro innocent aud compatible with tho sanctity of a day 
which tho Almighty has commanded to bo kept holy.”** 

Again he says : — “ Many writers and preachers condemn, without 
restriction, all secular pleasures on this sacred day ; hut that amuse- 
ments are, to a certain extent, permitted, is implied in tho Sabbatical 
command, for the injunction to remit the accustomed toils of life not 
only is, but must have been intended to bo, a source of delight ; and 
it is in perfect harmony with this design, to allot some portion of the 
day to i)roper recreation and refreshment. Under Judaism it is de- 
clared to bo the object of the institution that boasts of burthen, ser- 
vants, and labourers, might he refreshed ; j* f and it cannot bo supposed to 
have a less beneficent intention under Christianity. Contemplating 
tho ease and lightness of the Christian yoke, the spiidt of tenderness 
and love which breathes throiighout the Gospel, tho benevolence of its 
ordinances, the benignity of its precejits, the freedom and cheerfulness 

* “ Exod. xiii. 6; Numb. xxix. 12; Dcut. xvi. 13-15; 2 Chron. xxx. 21.” 

t “ Compare Lovit, xxiit. 2, 4, 37, witli Drut. xvi. 11, 14 ; Lam. ii. 7.” 

j " Isa. x.vx. 29.” 

§ “ Zech. viii. 19. Compare Amos viiL 10.” 

II “ Tsaiah Ivili. 13.” ^ A lapttts for " carrying on.” 

** The Christian Sabbath, pp. 116—118. , tt “ Exod. xxiii. 12.” 
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of the services required, together with the total absence of all rigour 
and austerity, it cannot he imagined that a God so merciful and gra- 
cious would forbid innocent recreation on the day set apart for his praise 
and worship. He has so constituted tlie human powers, that season- 
ahle relaxation is indispensable to their legitimate use ; the mind can- 
not remain upon the stretch for an entii*e day ; and the spiritual ex- 
orcises of the .Sabbath, like every other which demand a steady ap- 
plication, require convenient intermissions. AVhatcvor may he pre- 
tended by those wlio, under the impulse of fanaticism or hypocrisy, 
overstep the sobriety of truth, it is iinpossiblo to be wholly occu- 
pied for so long a space as one day, in the public and private duties of 
religion : some relaxation, then, there must be ; and the Divine Being 
will never he offended with that which he has rendered necessary by 
the constitution of human nature.”* 

These views are closely coincident with those before expressed in 
Note Tj (pp. 420 -450), which was printed before I had seen Mr Hol- 
den’s book ; and T am pleased to find also that ho interprets as I have 
donef the words in Isaiah Iviii. 13, whicli the Westminster Divines 
refer to as a proof of the iinlawfuliioss of “ unnecessary thoUijhU^ words^ 
or works, about our worldly employments or rccreatioiis.^^\ The al- 
lowance of recreations on the Sabbath by the law of Moses, Mr Hol- 
den in the former of these passages speaks of as an instance of “ in- 
dulgence to tlie weakness of human nature hut in the hitter ho 
more justly represents it as something that is thoroughly adapted to 
the normal or healthy constitution of man. lie must therefore, like 

* The Christian Sahbath, pp. 379, 380. See also p. 394. 

The opinions of Horsley, Vicesinius Knox, Bishop I’orteus, and Bishop Aylmer, 
on this subject were mentioned ante pp. 120, 121, 336. 

* In joy and thanksgiving,’ says Jones of Kayland, that good and true mi- 
nister of the Church of Jhigland, Hlie tongue is not content with speaking; it 
must evoke and utter a song, while the feet arc also disposed to dance to the 
measures of music, us w^as the custom in sacred celebrities of old among the 
people of God, before the World and its vanities had engrossed to themselves 
all the expressions of mirth and festivity. They have now left nothing of that 
kind to religion, w’hich must sit by in gloomy solemnity, and see the World 
with the Klesh and the Hevil assume to themselves the sole power of distributing 
social happiness.’ ” — (^Thc by U. Southey, ch. 190.) 

“ The rector of a pari.sh once complained to Keneloii of the practice of the 
villagers in dancing on Sunday evenings. ‘My good friend,’ leplied the pre- 
late, ‘ y^ou and 1 should not dance ; but allowance must be made to the i>oor 
people w'ho have onlyr one day in the week to forget their misfortunes.” — 

' ch. 189.) 

The sabbatical institution,” says a Scottish clergyman, “ is not u gloomy fast 
— it is a feast of cheerfulness and joy. Even among the Jews it was essentially 
joyful.” Will it he believed that these are the words of that very iJr Lorinicr, 
who, as we saw beibre (p. 4G3), ascribes, in the very same treatise, the ruin of the 
Stew^arts to the Divine displeasure, excited by a Dociuratioii wdiich two of them 
issued, that such of their subjects as chose to convert the Lord’s Day into a 
gloomy fast, should not be permitted to force their iiew-faiigled and unscrip- 
tural practice upon those who preferred still to make it, as before, a feast of 
cheerfulness and joy ? Yet there the words stand, in his 5Sih page. 

f Ante, p. 437. 

J Ante, p. 488. — Hengstenberg also (p. 92) interprets the pa^i^sage in the “or- 
thodox” manner, with a sneer at Gesenius, w^hich recoils on himself; but even 
wx*re this the rational manner, would the passage add any meaning to the Fourth 
< bnirnandmcnt in regard to the sanctification of the day i 
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myself, regard recreatiou as actually “ a Sabbath-<i«#y,” incumbent 
upon all who were, or are, subject to the Fourth Coramaudment. 

Dr King, in an excellent essay on “ the Adaptation of the Sabbath 
to the temporal Wellbeing of Mon, and more especially of the Work- 
ing-classes,”* observes most justly : — “ The pui-suit of happiness is in- 
separable I'rom our nature. If denied the more pure and ennobling 
enjoyments, man will lay hold on such gratifications as he can find, 
and will yield himself to the domination of mischievous indulgences. 
When the pure and salutary delights of the Sabbath have been with- 
drawn, an equivalent will bo sought in such enjoyments as drinking, 
and lewduess, and nocturnal revelry aflbrd.”f Than the sphere of Dr 
King’s own clerical labours — the pre-eminently drunken Glasgow — no 
city in the world could supply more convincing evidence of the truth 
of what he says : yet eoen he opposes Sunday trains ! And why ? Be- 
cause they ate incousistent with “ the hallowed character of the day, 

* The Christian Sabbath considered in its Various Aspects, p. 110. If there 
bo any reader who doubts the utility of the Rabbath (for I have never met such 
a person), lie is referred also to JVJlchaelis, Com., vol, iii., p. 193, art. on the 
Political Effects, Objects, and Uses of the Mosaic Festivals; Dwight, Serm, cix.; 
Paley on the Use of Sabbatical Institutions, Mor. Pliil., Jl. v., ch. vi. ; Mrs 15ar- 
bauld on the I Propriety of I’ublic or Social Worship, in her Works, vol. ii., p. 
415 ; Holden on the (Christian Sabbath, ch. i., on the Political Advantages of 
the Sabbatical Institution ; W ardlaw, jjp. 234 -5, 252, 254 ; Higgins, p. 54 ; 
and Dr flames Hamilton’s Essay on the Adaptation of the Sabbath to Man’s In- 
tellectual and Moral Nature, p. 125 of the first-mentioned volume. 

As to the power of the State to appoint and enforce tlie observance of a weekly 
Sabbath for the sake of its political uses, and in so far as these are concerned, 
see p. 342-5 ; the Eclectic Review for dune 1830, 507, and for October 

1830, p. 328; Wardlaw, pp. 157, 251, 268-280; Macfarlan, p. 230 ; Hamilton, 
pp. 158, 161 ; the Presbyterian .Review, vol. x., p. 334; and The Modern Sab- 
bath Examined, p. 279. 

t The following is from Sir Jlumjdiry Davy’s Salmonia, pp. 134-5 : — 

Once in the north of Ireland, when a very young man, I ventured after 
the time of divine service, to put together my rods, as 1 had been used to do in 
the Catholic districts of Ireland, rtnd fish for white trout in the river at Rath- 
nieltou, in pure innocence of heart, unconscious of wrong, when I found a 
crowd collect round me— at first 1 thought from mere curiosity, but I soon dis- 
covered I was mistaken ; anger was their motive and vengeance their object. 

A man soon came up exceedingly drunJe, and bey an to abuse me by various inde- 
cent terms, such as a Sabbath -breaking papist, &c. It was in vain I assured 
him I was no papist, and no intentional Sabbath-breaker ; he seized my rod and 
carried it off ivit/i imprecations ; and it was only with great difficulty, and by 
rousing by my eloquence some women who were 2 )resent, and who thought 
I was an ill-used stranger, that I recovered my property. Another time I 
was walking on Arthur’s Seat, with some of the most distinguished professors 
of Edinburgh attached to the geological opinions of the late Dr Hutton, a dis- 
cussion took place upon the phenomena presented by the rocks under our feet, 
and to exemplify a principle, Professor Playfair broke some stones, in which I 
assisted the venerable and amiable idiilosopber. AVe bad hardly examined the 
fragments, when a man fi'om a crowd who had been assisting at a field-j)reach- 
ing, came up to us and warned us oft', saying, ‘ ATo think ye are only stane- 
breakers ; but I ken ye are Sabbath-breakers, and ye deserve to be staned with 
your ain stanes 

In how much more Christian a manner the .Dord's Day is kept in the South 
and AVest of Ireland than it appears from the above anecdote to be in the Pres- 
byterian North, may be learnt from Dr John Forbes’s Memorandums made in 
Ireland in 1862, vol. i., pp. 67, 194-8. This enlightened physician is no less - 
favourable to Runday recreation than myself. 
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and set at nought its Divino appointment and indestructible obliga- 
tions;” and because “when working men are conveyed by railway 
trains, it is to the injury of other working men, who are thus deprived 
of a day of rest.” But the Sabbatarians themselves admit the truth 
of Ohrist’s doctrine that it is lawful to do good, to save life, and to 
restoi'e health on the Sabbath-days ;* and, for my part, were I a Sabba- 
tarian engine-driver on a railway, holding my present opinion that 
Sunday trains are a most valuable moans of preserving and restoring 
health to multitudes, I should consider it no “ injury” at all to be re- 
quired, agx'eeably to previous compact with my employers, to minister 
for a few hours every fifth or sixth Sunday to the recreation, happi- 
ness, and improvement of my follow-men. On the contrary, I should 
consider myself engaged in a very useful and honourable work, well de- 
serving to bo called “ a work of necessity and mercy.” And if, in 
performing that work, I should unexpectedly find it hurtful to my- 
self, I should think it fair to ask an equivalent time for repose on 
Saturday or Monday,f and, in the event of refusal, should abandon 
the service of task-masters at once inhumane and blind to the fact that 
in promoting the wellbeing of their servants they would bo advancing 
the pi'osperity of their undertaking. 

“ There is no doubt,” says the Rev. Duncan Macfarlan, “ that 
whatever is necessary to the recovery on PKESEnvATiox of health, on 
EVEN TO oun coMi'oni’, is lawful on the Sabbath-day. . . . That, also, 
is necessary to the comfort, and even to tlie health of some, which is 
not so to others ; anil hence the impropriefy of judging concerning others, 
from what is necessary to ourselves. ... It may, on the same account, be ne- 
cessai'y to some, to employ to a considerable extent the services both of man 
and of the inferior animals on the LonVs Day ; but it would be well for 
such to bear in mind, that the comfort they thus enjoy, is at the 
expense of fellow-creatures, to whom God hath also reserved the rest of 
the Sabbath ; and the very reflection will scarcely fail, in any humane 
mind, to mark the limits beyond which it ought not to be carried.”! 

If it be true, as 1 believe it is, that “ what is adapted to humani- 
ty, as such, will abide through all periods of human history,”§ the 
weekly holiday, or some yet more extensive provision for the re- 
creation and enjoyment of labouring nxen and boasts, is among the 
most stable of human institutions. Against this, it is no argument 
that the madmen of the first French Revolution abolished the obser- 
vance of Sunday, and that, in Franco, workmen may still bo seen la- 
bouring during a portion of the day. If repose suificient for tho week 
be not enjoyed during some part or parts of the week. Nature will, in 
tho long run, vindicate the authority of her law, .and force men back 
into the ancient paths. The busier a nation is, the more need has it 
of the weekly rest ; and hence, as Ilengstenbcrg has well I'emarked, 
“ it is not without good reason that in England tho Sunday is held 
with almost a convulsive grasp : with this restless, busy people it is 
but the impulse to spiritual” (and bodily ?) “ self-preservation which 

* See Matt, xii, 10-13 ; Mark iii. 1-5 ; Luke vi. 6-10. t Ante, p. 270. 

! Treatise on the Christian Sabbath, p. 107. Mr Macfarlan has the rare merit 
of recommending the study, on Sundays, of God's natural laws, p. 124-130. 
Sec on this subject, Encyc. Brit., vol. xvU., p, 674-5. 

§ The First I’rinciple of Clmrch Government, by A. . 1 . Scott, M.A., p. 50. 
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dictates this strict observance” (p. 106). Even in regard to spiritual 
concerns, he admits with Bongel that while “ for those who are deeply 
engrossed in the business of the world, a fixed day is not only useful 
but necessary, they who keep a constant Sabbath enjoy the greater 
liberty and ho observes how' natural it is that in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, which has its services every day, the Sunday should 
stand out with far loss prominence amidst the other days than in 
“ Evangelical” churches. 

Bishop Horsley, unable to find in the phrase “ hallowed it,” 
Hen. ii. 3, an injunction to engage in devotional exorcises on the (pri- 
meval) Sabbath, has recourse to the clause which says that “ God 
blessed the seventh day,” and expounds it by adding, — “ that is, ho 
appropriated this day to religious exercises on the part of man, and 
he engaged, on his own part, to accept the homage which should on 
this day be ollercd to him. He promised to be propitious to the pi-ayers, 
public and private, which should bo olf'erod to him on this day in the true 
spirit of piety, humility, and faith.”* Admirable isthe ingenuity which 
could extract so much meaning from the announcement that God made 
the seventh day a haypy one (for such is the meaning of blessed it) — a day 
sot apart for the repose, refreshment, and onjoyniont of labourijig men 
and boasts ; and which, with respect to the manner of spending it, is 
nowhere said in Scripture to have been instituted for any other pur- 
pose than this.j^ But no sooner has the Bishop thus loaded with 
significance the simple phrase in question, than he begins to suspect 
himself of drawing too. largely on the credulity of his readers, and 
proceeds to qualify his exposition by saying — “ This is, 7 the 

import of the phrase that God ‘ blessed the day.’ ” So that the duty 
of public worship depends on tho correctness of an interpretation 
which Horsley, tho least diffident of divines, dares to say only that 
ho thinks the wor<ls convey this moaning ! As, however, they oc- 
cur, not in the more authentic copy of the Commandment, but in 
that refon'ing to a narrative of the creation which has boon proved 
to be non-historieal, the interpretation of Horsley, even if indisputable 
in itself, would in no degree strengthen tho Sabbatarian cause. Add 
to this, that in the Now Testament there is not oven an’ allusion to 
tho “ blessing and sanctifying ” of the seventh day at the creation of 
all things. 

The next point to be noticed is tho argument from the words, “ tho 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy Godi” Of these it is enough 
to say, that they ijrovo nothing as to the mode of employiny tho Sab- 
bath ; they ’merely assert the Divine oriyin of the institution, and 
neither claim for Jehovah a special property in the dayj (since all the 
days of the Israelites w^ero as much His property as the seventh could 
bo), nor imply more than that it was their political and religious 
duty to observe the Sabbath in the manner He teas pleased to prescribe. 

Lastly, let us see what special evidence is offered in the Catechism, 
of tho duty of abstaining from rocrejitions on the Sabbath, and spend- 

* Sermon xxiit. t See ante, pp. 225-6, 226—242, 267-279, 433, 553. 

J See the Shorter Catecliism, Q. 62 ; ante, p. 489. 
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iug tlie wliolo time (except as aforesaid) in the public aiid private exer- 
cises of God’s worship. 

Passing over Neh. xiii. — which, although referred to at the place 
whore recreations are said by the Catechism to bo forbidden, men- 
tions nothing but wot'k ^ — wo come’ to notes (/), (o), and (< 7 ) ; in 
which the duty of employing the whole day iii i^eligious exercises is 
deduced, — 1. Prom tho custom of Jesus to go into the synagogues on 
the Sabbath-day, and there read and expound the law of Moses to 
the people ; 2 . Prom the proceedings of Paul aud tho disciples at 
Troas; 3. Prom the fact that somebody has prefixed to tho 92d 
Psalm the title “A psalm or song for thp Sabbath-day 4. Prom 
Isaiah Ixvi. 23, in which it is foretold that, fi-om one uew-moon to 
another, and from one Sabbath to another, all fiesh shall come to 
worship bofoi'o the Lord in his holy mountain, Jerusalem (see ver. 
20) ; 6 . Prom tho fact that Putychus was killed by falling down 
asleep at midnight from tho third floor of a house in Troas, where 
Paul was preaching at so late an hour ; and, 6 . Prom Jor. xvii. 21 - 
26, and Isa. Iviii. 13, as quoted in note (y), p. 488. 

How far, then, do these p<issages give coimtenauco to tho doctrine 
which they are cited to support ? 

1 . What is mentioned of Jesus shews that ho wisely took advantage 
of fit opportunities to address his countrymen, and that in doing so 
he moreover complied with a nsei'ul custom which was established 
among them ;t but it neither tells us how the rest of iho jhay was 
spent by him, nor imposes upon anybody tho duty of altending syna- 
gogues. There is no evidence that he ever engaged in public prayei* * * § 
in synagogues or anywhere else. Prom certain passages in the New 
Testament, Ave learn that ho did not spend the whole day as tho Cate- 
chism says he ought to have done : ho walked with his disciples 
through tho corn-fields, and acted according to a Jewish custom in 
attending a feast to which one of the chief Pharisees invited him on 
a Sabbath-day.J 

2. Tho occurrences at Troas,' on the occasion of Paul’s visit, have 
already been shewn to be of no avail for tho purpose of the Sabba- 
tarians.§ 

3. That a .Jewish song should bo appropriated to be sung on the 
Jewish Sabbath, is surely no reason Avliy Gentile Christians should 
speaidthe whole of tho Lord’s Day in tho public and private exorcises 
of God’s worship. 

4 . The passage in Isaiah Ixvi. 23 does not require tho very Jews 
themselves to spend tho Sabbath-day in worship; and wo have seen 
that they never did so. How then can it have such a moaning for us ? 
If it proved anythhuj about Habbath-duties incuml)ont oji us, it would 
prove that we ought to observe noAv -moons as well as Sabbaths, || 
and that our Sabbath-day should be the seventh day of tho week, as 
were tho Sabbaths mentioned by Isaiah. 

5. To say or insinuate that tho fatal accident which befel Buty- 
chus was a divine jtidgraont for his “ idleness” in sleeping while Paul 

* See ante, p. 487, note (&). 

t See ante, pp. 229-30, 329, 529. 

j See Luke vi. 1, and xiv. 1-9; and a/Ue, p. 439. 

§ See ante, p. 521. il See ante, p. 608. 



proaclietl, Ls to sot at dofiaiicc both comiiioii sense and the words of the 
history : for not only is it expressly recorded, without the slightest 
appearance of rcproacdi to the iinlortunatc young man, that his slcej) 
was the consotiuonce ot Paulas “ long preaching,’’ which by that time 
bad “continued till midniglit ;”^ut nothing could be more natural 
and innocent than to tall asleep in such circuiiistanc(js — and if, fis is 
prol)ablc, Eutychiis was at length exhausted, and unable to attend to 
the speaker, it was positively his duty to refresh himself with sleep. 
It uuy lesson is intended to bo convoyed hy the historian, it ninst bo 
one very different tVom tliat which the Wostniiiister Divines have 
deduced, and which is quite consistent with the notions entertained 
hy theni.^ The restoration of Eutychus to life by Paul, is altogether 
at variance with their interpretation of the event : had it been a pun- 
ishment for sin, the Apostle would no more have acted thus, than 
Peter would have resuscitated Ananias and .Sapphira when tliey fell 
down and gave up the ghost. 

Lastly : Prom Jcr. xvii. 21, 25, wo learn this, and nothing more, 
about the Sabbath — that “to hallow” it, was “ to do no work tliorc- 
in,” And Isa. Iviii. 13 means only (as Mr Holden agi*ees ^vitll mo 
ill thinkingf) that the Sabbath should he vnlliugly liallowed in tlie 
manner just mentioned, wliich is that prescribed hy the Poiirth Com- 
mandment, and be spent conformably to God’s law' in general ; honour 
being thus given to the Divino Author of the Commamliuent, wliose 
will, and not the contrary inclinations of his sulyccts, should ho the rule 
of their conduct. That the words, “ doing thy pleasure,” and “ finding 
thhic own pleasure,” mean “ doing any tiling pleasant to thee,” is in- 
consistent alike with the whole tenor of the Jewish Scriptures, and 
with the practice of the Jews founded thereon : yet this passage of 
Isaiah is, I holiovc, tlie sole fragment of Scripture in which tho sour 
and sombre Sabhath-ohservaiice of the Puritans finds the semMance 
of a warrant — the only authority which Jonathan Edwards could 
have produced for writing dow'ii this among his seventy good reso- 
lutions : “ Resolved, Never to utter auytliiiig that is sportive, or 
matter of laughter, on tho Lord’s Day.” Is it credible that nothing 
sportive w^as uttered at the table of that chief Pharisee w ith whom 
Jesus feasted on the Sabbath-day ? Would the feast have been worthy 
of i(s name,’ if sportive utterances and laughter were excluded 

Tho folfowing enactments are said to haA O been contained in the 
first draft of the laws of the Colony of Massachusetts, drawn by John 
Cotton, a Puritan minister avIio had emigrated from Boston in Lin- 
colnshire to New J^lugland: — 

^ See their inquiry into “ the cause that God was so provoked,’’ on the occa- 
sion of the ParlLamentary General’s defeat in the west,” ante, p. 137. 

t See anU, pp. 437, 655. 

j A feast is made for laughter, and wdne maketh merry,”- -(Acc/c'.-y. x. 19.) 

Tlie liev. Peter JVPOwen of Liverpool says that “ the JSabbatli is desecrated 
wdicn it [or a part of it, I presume] is spent in convivial feasting” {The Sabbath 
considered in its Various Aspects, p. 1G5) ; but the more genial John Angell 
James of Birmingham allows that as the Sabbath is a feast-day, and uot a 
fast-day,” “ there can be no objection to the feast of fat tilings, provided it be 
prepared the day before, and none are employed or cumbered about cooking or 
much serving” {lb. p. 460). Dr Lorinier, as we saw {ante, p. 440), allows cook- 
ing as w\dl as feasting — a laxity for which his premises supply no w arrant. 
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“ Wlioovor shall profane the Lord's Day by doing unnecessary 
Avork, by unnecessary travelling, or by sports and recreations, he or 
they who so transgress shall forfeit forty shillings, or be publicly 
whipped ; but if it shall appear to have boon done presumptuously, 
such person or persons shall bo pu^ to death, or otherwise severely 
punished at the discretion of tlie court. 

No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or Avalk in his garden, or 
olsoAvhere, except reverently to and from meeting. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut 
hair, or shave on the Sabbath-day. 

“ No" woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting day. 

“ If any man shall kiss his wife, or Avife her husband, on the Lord’s 
Day, the party in fault shall be i)unished at the discretion of the ma- 
gistrates.”^ 

^ I find these articles in a tract entitled The Whole noctrinc of the Sabbath , 
&c., by J. W., p. 31 (Mdin. 1851); but no reference is given. — In Ban- 
croft's History of the United States, near the end of chapter x,, an ahlo 
sketch of the old Puritans will be found. The follOAving is anotlier, from 
the brilliant pen of JVIacaulay:- — While a section of the Anglican clergy 
quitted, in one direction, the position which they had originally occupied, a sec- 
tion of the Puritan body departed, in a direction diametrically opposite, from 
the principles and practices of their fathers. The persecution which the sepa- 
ratists had undergone had been sevex'O enough to irritate, but not scA^ere 
enough to destroy. They had not been tamed into submission, but baited into 
saA-agencss and stubbornness. After the fashion of oppressed sects, they mistook 
their own vindictive feelings for emotions of iiiety, encouraged in themselves 
by reading and meditation a disiiosition to brood over their Avrongs, ami, when 
they had worked themsclA’es up into hating their enemies, imagined that they 
Avere only hating the enemies of Heaven, In the New Testament there was 
little indeed which, even when perverted by the most disingenuous exposition, 
could seem to countenance the indulgence of miilcA oieiit iiassions. But the Old 
Testament contained the history of a race selected by God to be witnesses of 
his unity and ministers of his vengeance, and specially commanded by him to 
do many things which, if done without his special command, would have been 
atrocious crimes. In such a history it was not ditiicult for fierce and gloomy 
spirits to iiiid much that might be distorted to suit their Avishes, The extreme 
Puritans tlierefore began to feel for the Old Testament a preference, Avhicli, 
perhaps, they did not distinctly avow even to themselves; but Avhich showed 
itself in all their sentiments and habits. They paid to thcTTebrcw language a 
respect which they refused to that tongue in which the discoursed of tlesiis and 
the epistles of Paul have come down to us. They baptized their children by 
the names, not of Christian saints, but of HobrcAV patriarchs and warriors. In 
defiance of the express and reiterated declarations of Luther and Calvin, they 
turned the weekly festival by which the Church had, from the primitive times, 
commemorated the resurrection of her Lord, into a Jewish Sabbath. They 
sought for principles of jurisprudence in the Mosaic law, and for precedents to 
guide their ordinary conduct in the books of Judges and Kings. Their tlioughts 
and discourse ran much on acts which were assuredly not recorded as examplc?s 
for our imitation. The prophet who hewed in pieces a captive king, the rebel 
general who gaA^e the blood of a queen to the dogs, the matron who, iii defiance 
of plighted faith, and of the laws of eastern hospitality, drove the nail into the 
brain of tlie fugitive ally who had just fed at her board, and who was sleeping 
under the shadow of her tent, were proposed as models to (Christians sulfering 
under tlie tyranny of princes and prelates. Alorals and manners were subjected 
to. a code resembling that of the synagogue, when the synagogue Avas in its 
worst state. The dress, the deportment, the language, the studies, the amuse- 
ments of the rigid sect were regulated on principles rc.seinbling those of tli*^ 
I^harlsces, who, proud of their washed hands and broad phylacteries, taunted the 
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Foi’ these and the modified austevities of later times, there is as little 
warrant in the practice of the early Christians as in the law and 
practice of tho Jews. The uniform testimony of the Fathers is, that 
tho Lord’s Day was and ought to ho kept as a festival with gladness, 
and that mortification and fasting upon it was heretical.* They did 
not njako it that “ heavy day” whicli Wilherforce confesses it now is 
oven to well-disposed people, f and which tho Mauichees were tho first 
in tho world to render it. 

Seeing, then, that nothing to ho found in Scripture imposes upon 
us tho duty of observing a Sahhath, of esteeming ouo day above 
another, or of abstaining from recreations upon the first or any other 
day of tho Aveek, let us dare to use the fi'eedom that belongs to us, 
and, instead of letting onrsolves continue “ tethered to the stump of 
old superstitions,” boldly shake oil' the yoke which our pious but mis- 
taken forefathers have laid upon our necks — and henceforth range 
at lai’go, confiding steadfastly in that Divino light of reason and 
conscience, which, as knowledge increases and extends, Avill more and 
more enable us to make our Aveekly holiday one that “ tho heart Avill 
own, and tho understanding ratify.” 

Redceincr as a sabbathbreaker and a winebibber. It was a sin to hang gar- 
lands on a Jilaypole, to drink a friend’s health, to fly a hawk, to hunt a stag, to 
play at chess, to wear lovelocks, to put starch into a ruft‘, to touch the vir- 
ginals, to read the Fairy Queen, liules such as these, rules wJiich would have 
aijpeared insupportable to the free and joyous spirit of Luther, and con- 
temptible to the serene and x^kilosophical intellect of Zwinglo, tln^ew over all 
life a more tliaii monastic gloom. ' The learning and eloquence hy which the 
great reformers had been eminently distinguislied, and to which they had been, 
in no small measure, indebted for their success, were regarded by the new school 
of Frotcstanls with suspicion, if not with aversion. Some precisians had 
scruples about teaching the Latin grammar because the names of JMars, Bac- 
chus, and Apollo occurred in it. The fine arts were all but proscribed. Tho 
solemn peal of the organ w'as sui^orstitious. The light music of Ben .Tonsoii’s 
masques was dissolute. Half the flue paintings in England were idolatrous, 
and the other half indecent. The extreme Turitan was at once known from 
other men by his gait, his garb, his lank hair, the sour solemnity of his face, 
the upturned white of his eyes, the nasal tw'ang with which he spoke, and, 
above all, by his peculiar dialect. lie employed, on every occasion, the ima- 
gery and style of {Scripture. Hebraisms violently introduced into the English 
language, and metajjhors borrowed from the boldest lyric poetry of a remote 
ago ancl country, and applied to the common concerns of English life, were the 
most striking peculiarities of this cant, wliich moved, not without cause, the 
derision both of prclatists and libertines .” — of England, ch. i. ; vol. i., 

79-81, 5th cd. See also ch. ii., p. 160-3.) 

^ Sec the quotations from the Fathers in Hcylin, Part IL, p. 81 ; Baxter, 
vol. xili., pp. 405, 477 ; Holden, i^p. 317, 318 ; Higgins, jjp. 47, 48, 89 ; Pearson’s 
Exposition of the Creed, vol. ii., 229 (Oxford, 1843) ; Cook’s Con. and Hist. 
View of Christianity, vol. ii., pp. 292, 29G ; The {Sabbath, or an Kxaiiii nation 
of the {Six qVxts, &c., i>. 234 ; and Neander’s Church History, vol- i., p. 409. 

t {Sec ante, p. 452. Tho jiuritauical observance of the Sabbatli is opposed by 
Holden, pp. 347, 389; Wardlaw, pp. 209, 228 ; Hamilton, p. 179; Michaelis, 
Com., vol. iii.^ p. 161 ; Hengstenberg, i)j). S3, 31,102 ; Dr (now Sir John) Forbes, 
IMemorandiims made in Ireland in 1852, vol. i., 194 ; ii., 278 ; and the author of 

a vigorous little treatise on The Philosophy of Evil (I'hilad. 1845), p. 73, section 
on Tho Mischief of our gloomy Sunday.” Baxter, though he maintains the duty 
of spending the Lord’s Day in religious exercises, protests warmly against the 
practice .of making it a season of penitence instead of joy and thanksgiving, 
— (TForl-s, vol. ix., p. 282-3.) 
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OF 

NAMES AND SUBJECTS. 


Abbot, Archbishop, 143, 148, 

Abercrombie, Dr John, referred to, 132. 

Aberdeen, Sabbath desecration in, 309, 
312, 313 ; earthquake at, 313 ; laws 
of Town-Council for Sabbath-obser- 
vance, 317 1 state of morals there 
about the year 1650, 444. 

Accidents on railways, 270, 454. 

Acts of Parliament about the Sabbath : 
English, 296, 331, 332, 333, 334 ; 
Scotch, 307, 339 ; acts against roU- 
gious liberty, 46, 462-9 ; against 
immorality and im|ncty, 4-:*. 5-6. 

Adam, Mr, case of, 125. 

Addison, Joseph, on witchcraft, 66; 
on religion, 236, 237 ; on Puritanism, 
237 ; on the drama, 427 ; on Sunday 
in the country, 428; referred to, 
424, 428. 

Adshcad, Joseph, referred to, 468. 

Adultery, 174, 220, 228, 442, 497, 
499. 

Aglionby, Nlr, on Sunday-trains, 405. 

Agnew, Sir Andrew, 1 2, 150, 160 ; Sab- 
batarian opinions of, 170, 196; Dr 
Chalmers’s letter to, 180 ; on Sab- 
bath-observance as a natural duty, 
205-9 ; his appeal to Scripture, 290 ; 
history of his agitation for Sabbath- 
observance, 342 et seq, ; death of, 
370; character of, 357, 370; his 
JMemoirs quoted, 348 ct ; extracts 
from the Report of his < hinmittce on 
Sabbath-observance, 298, 300 et seq, ; 
334, 342 et seq, ; references thereto, 
334, 339. 

— , Gen. Sir Andrew, his adven- 

ture at lllair Athole, 359. 

, Rev. David C. A., on the 

meaning of ‘Hhe stranger within 
thy gates,’’ 187. 

Agricultural labour on Sunday, 308, 
310, 339, 369. 

Aikin, John, M.D,, on theological stu- 
dies by the laity, 117 ; eulogy of, ih. ; 
on the study of natural history, 
424 ; on controversy, 475 ; referred 
to, 157, 424, 426, 468 ; his General 
Riography quoted, 146. 

— , Lucy, referred to, 468. 

Alcoholic liquors, 416. See DrunJee^i- 

ness. 


Alexander, Dr W. Ij., on Jewish pro- 
selytes, 188. 

Allegory, a favourite vehicle of in- 
struction in the East, 89. Is the 
Hebrew primeval history allegori- 
cal ? 95, 492, 549. 

Althorp, Lord, on Sabbath-observance, 
355. 

Ambassadors” of God, 378. 

Ambiguity of words, errors from, 227, 
544-552. 

America. ^Scc United States* 

Americau Indians, intemperance of, 
416. 

Amusements on Sunday, 120, 121,369, 
421, 554. See Jiecre^ttions, 

Anabaptists, their hostility to church- 
holidays, 292 ; burning of, 464, 466. 

Anglo-Papacy, 381. See Church of 
Knqhnid, 

Animals, Sabbath rest of, 269, 277, 
402, 537. 

Animal food, 416, 

xVnne, Queen, High Church clergy in 
her reign, 247. 

Aiftioch, disputes about the law' of 
Moses at, 172, 514, 529. 

Ajmcalypse, 524. 

Apollo, sovenlli day of the month sa- 
cred to, 512. 

ApolloTiius referred to, 29. 

Apologue. See Allegory, 

A|)ostlcs, their doctrine and practice 
of the >Sahbath, 514 et »eq.^ 531 ; 
observed the Mosaic Sabbatli, 221, 
329, 527-9 ; attended’ the syna- 
gogues and temple service, 329 ; not 
recorded to have kept holy the first 
day of the week, 329 ; fUd they 
transfer the Sabbath to that day ? 
335 ; never allude to such transfer- 
ence, 285 ; how far their precepts 
and example arc a rule to us, 129, 
328. 

Apostolical succession, 381. 

Apparitions, 68. 

Appetite for food, 416. 

Applause, love of, 375. 

Aquinas on the Sabbath, 285, 

Arabian week, 514. 

Archery on Sundays, 300. 

Argyle, Duke of, referred to, 426, -168. 
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Arian, 1>ui'ning of one, 4G6- 

Arianism, 36, 37, 48, 243. 

Aristotle, former servile deference to 
authority of, 109 ; referred to, 429, 

Arminianism, 140. 

Armstrong, Kev. G., referred to, 468. 

Arnold, J)r Thomas, on the Sabbath, 
119, 221, 281, 284, 484, 501; on 
Sunday-trains, 363 ; referred to, 
119,158. 

Arrogance, implied in the word tole- 
ration,*' 473 ; of priests, 376. See 
Pride, 

Articles of faith, authority of, 109; 
subscription to, 115, 252, 259, 386, 
396; extract from llogers's Preface 
to the 39 Articles, 302. 

Arvinc, Mr, quoted, 277. 

Asiatic Researches quoted, 93. 

Assembling on the Lord’s JL)ay, 518, 
519, 539. 

Assembly of Divines at Westminster. 
See Westminster, 

General. See Church of 

i^cotland, 

Assyrian week, 514. 

Astronomy and Scripture, 62, 77, 85, 
263, 327, 391, 493, 548 ; ancient 
astronomy, 103, 513. 

Athanasiaii Creed, 48, 256, 338, 391. 

Atheism, 75, 76; unfair accusations 
of, 247, 381 ; does not necessarily 
produce immorality, 200 ; is no good 
ground for punishment or civil dis- 
abilities, 250, 377 ; natural religion 
preferable to, 480. 

Athens, great plague at, 444. 

Atonement, doctrine of the, 36, 

Atterbury, Ilisliop, referred to, 429. 

Augsburg Confession, on the Lord’s 
Day, 287, 515. 

Augustine, St, on original sin, 38; on 
tlio use of reason in religion, 53; 
on the Sabbath, 284, 288 ; referred 
to, 78, 233. 

Authority, love of, 373 et sctj , ; in 
matters of faith, 107 el seq, ; of 
churches, 138, 379; of reason and 
conscience, 202 ct seq. ; of learned 
laymen in religion, 389 ; that of the 
clergy lessened by subscription of 
articles, 397 ; servility to, 51, 107- 
113, 373, 383, 398, 399. 

Aylmer, Jiisliop, played at bowls on 
Sunday, 295. 

Ayr, punishment of Sabbath-breakers 
at, 318. ’ 

Had u AGE, (]!harles, referred to, 76. 

llacon, Lord, on doubt and certainty, 
53 ; on superstition, 64, 142 ; on 


Atheism, 200; on conversation, 428; 
on gardens, 432 ; referred to, 425. 

Bailey, Samuel, oh the duty of dis- 
seminating oxjiiiLons, 471 ; on the 
good effocts of free discussion, 474,; 
476 ; referred to, 29, 132, 266, 375, ‘ 
456, 468, 471. 

Baillie, Robert, on the Westminster 
Assembly, 134, 136, 139, 140; his 
abhorrence of toleration, 151; on 
tlic state of religion in Scotland in 
his time, 444. 

Bailly, Mods., referred to, 104, 514. 

Baker, Benj., quoted, 316. 

Bakers, Sunday-work of, 313, 334, 342. 

Balfour, James, jun., quoted, 370, 402. 

— , Dr J. II., quoted, 99. 

Balguy, Dr Thomas, referred to, 29, 
471. 

Bancroft, George, liis claim for Roger 
Williams, 469; referrcjd to, 470, 562. 

Baptism, profession of faith by parents 
at, 136 ; conventional hyx)ocrisy with 
respect to, 214. 

Bax>ti8t Churches, General Assembly 
of, V, Taylor, 479. 

Burbauld, Mrs, 118 ; her defence of 
public worshix) against Gilbert 
Wakefield, 230, 557 ; her sugges- 
tions for its improvement, 230. 

Barber’s boy at Dundee, case of, 353. 

Barclay, Robert, referred to, 29, 121, 
484, 468, 470. 

Barlow, Bishop, referred to, 29. 

Barnabas, Epistle of, 525, 537. 

Baron, Richard, 44, 257. 

Barrow, Dr Isaac, on universal re- 
dciiq^tion, 54 ; on the difficulty of 
finding truth, 106 ; on the univer- 
sality of festivals, 225 ; on the 
Fourth Commandment, 217, 547 ; 
referred to, 484, 489, 517. 

Bathing, 433. 

Baiftcr, Richard^ Doddridge’s charac- 
ter of, 35 ; on misrex^vesentation, 
27 ; oil changes of oxiinion, 34; his 
belief that all sincere lovers of God 
will be saved, 49; his superstition, 
67 ; on religious melancholy, 71 ; 
on the two cox)ics of the Fourth 
Commandment, 98 ; on the Sabbath, 
121, 327-330, 484, 529, 531, 550; 
against over-confident judgment, 
128 ; on the errors of the orthodox, 
128 ; on the ^V'estminster Assembly, 
134, 138; on the Sunday-sports, 
143 ; on the Mosaic law as binding 
only on the Jews, 165, 179; on 
usury, 180 ; on iimigiiiary sins, 213 ; 
on the xiositive character of the 
Fourth tkniunandmont, 217 ; on am- 
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biguous words, 2:27 ; on the variety 
ol' men's minds, 244 ; on charity 
towards differing persons, 330; on 
bawlers for ‘'■ the cause of God and 
of truth,” 36o ; on si^iritual pride, 
378, 382 ; his rGcoinmcudation of 
humility to the clergy, 382 ; on 
creeds and confessions as a device 
of the devil, 398 ; on the Great Fire 
of London, 450 ; on clerical iiiilii- 
once over the ignorant, 457 ; re- 
ferred to, 450, 470, 489, 503. 

llaylo, Peter, an objection of his to 
rbristianity, 38. 

Bear-baiting on Sundays, 293, 295, 297. 

Beattie, Dr, on truth, 31 ; on the in- 
ti ucnce of science in dispelling su- 
perstition, 69 ; on conscience, 263 ; 
on rural pleasures, 431 ; referred 
to, 4S0. 

Beausobre and L'Bnfant on the De- 
calogue, 186; on the Sabbath, 542, 
543, ooO. 

Becon, chaj^lain of Crannier, 290. 

Begg, Kev. Dr, 481. 

Belief, should be the rule of practice, 
3, 27, 161, 173 ; generally over- 
mastered by the natural feelings, 
467 ; uniformity of, iin])os.sihle, 242 
standards of, 108, 112, 113, 
115, 130, 132, 138, 162, 258, 379, 
385, 398. 

-Bell, H. G., referred to, 432. 

Bellarmine on the Pope's supremacy, 

211 . 

Bclsliam, Thomas, his conversion to 
Dili tar iaiiisin, 47 ; on the .Sabbath, 
57 ; referred to, 48. » 

Benevolence, increased by happiness, 
72, 73, 239, 275-6, 369-70, 448-9, 
654; sentiment of, 201. 

Bengel quoted, 559. 

Benjamin’s sack, tlie cuj) in, 224. 

Benthain, Jeremy, huj satirical remark 
on the inexpediency of setting about | 
proving the truth of propositions, 
59 ; his greatest-happiness prin- 
ciple, 201 ; referred to, 132. 

Bentley, Kichard, referred to, 45, 117. 

Bereans, 61. 

Berkeley, Bishop, referred to, 424. 

Bernard's translation of V’itriiiga, 542. 

Betty, Joseph, on the rebellious and 
impious Kirk, 381. 

Beza on the Jiord'.s Day, 286, 484; 
Dudith's letter to, 408. 

Bible, how far a standard of religious 
truth, 33, 37, 108, 127, 138, 379, 
383, 384, 468 ; corruptions of, 44, | 
182 ; inspiration of, 79, 84, 90, 99, | 
163, 191, 391; not practically the j 


only rule of faith among Protes- 
tants, 115 ; translations ol*, 150, 
510; its division into chapterN and 
verses, 162 ; errors of Protesfants re- 
S 2 >ectlug it, 103 ; relation of science 
to, 02, 77, 189, 208, 203, 327, 393, 
394 ; mu.st undergo the test of the 
law of nature, 204; is not our on/f/ 
rule, 210, 230, 455 ; study of, 257 ; 
diversity of interpretations of, 212; 
interpretation of, 80 ct utiq., 104, 
138, 156 et scq., 328, 365, 387, 391, 
533, 551, 552; mistranslaliuns in 
our version of, 510, 540, 541. See 
Ofd ament and JS^ew Tciftamcut, 

Bibliolatry, 101. 

Binning, II ugh, on the low state of 
lUoraLs in his time, 444. 

Biograplua Britan nica quoted, 135, 
148. 

Birds, noise of, in the couiitiy, 431. 

Birrcl's Diary quoted, 553. 

Bithynia, Christians in, 537, 539. 

Black, Peter Young, on Sabbath-ob- 
servance, 212. 

Blackaddcr, James, 403, 481. 

Blackburn, Peter. 19. 

Blackburne, Arcifdeacon, on Churcli- 
autbority, 109; on the riglit of pri- 
vate judgment, 114; his observa- 
tion that Jesus addressed the Jaws, 
100 ; referred to, 258, 468, 471. 

Blackness tUistle, blowing up of, 443. 

Blackwood's Magazine quoted, 74 ; re- 
ferred to, 468. 

Blair, Kev. Adam, quoted, 285. 

, Kobert (Lord President), on tlie 

Scottish Sal)bath Acts, 338. 

Blair A thole, a military adventure at, 
359. 

Blasphemy, laws against, 477. 

“ Ble.ssing'* the Sabbath-day, meaning 
of, 489, 559; 

Blood, abstinence from, 172, 515. 

Book of Sjjoi ts, See Sjnirts. 

Books, idolatry of, 385 ; pleasure 
afforded by, 425. 

Boswell, James, 444 ; quoted, 128,449. 

Botanic Gardens, 216, 433. 

Botany, study of, 424. 

Bound, Dr, liis work on the »Sabbath, 
217, 302, 304, 305. 

Bowling on Sunday, 295, 310. 

Boyle, Hon, Kobert, oil natural priest- 
Jiood, 117 ; referred to, 157. 

Lectures, quoted, 32 ; referred to, 

29, 40, 132, 468. 

Bradborne, Tlieophilus, 297. 

Brain, effect of its condition on the 
mind, 207, 274 ; its need of rest and 
recreation, 423, 439. 
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Brazil^ sobriety in, 216. 

Bread, breaking of, 521 . 

Brett, Dr, referred to, 183, 643. 

Brewster, Sir David, on the alliance of 
religion with knowledge, 425, 

Bridges, James, 114, 124, 360. 

Briggs V. Hartley, case of, 478. 

Brigham, Dr, referred to, 73. 

British and Foreign Medical Beview 
quoted, 275. 

British Museum, 366. 

Brook, Benj., quoted, 166 ; referred to, 
293, 468. 

Brooks, J. T., referred to, 277. 

Brougham, Lord, referred to, 425. 

Brown, John, D.D., on undue assump- 
tion of authority by expositors of 
Scripture, 113 5 on the sense in 
which ministers are messengers of 
God, 380 ; referred to, 126, *167, 
471, 477. 

, Dr Thomas, on servility to the 

authority of Aristotle, 109; on love 
of power, 374 ; referred to, 132. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, on dificrence of 
02>inion, 62 ; on apparitions, 68. 

Brownists, jiersecution of the, 464, 
466 ; not the first who understood 
religious liberty, 469. 

Bruce, Dr John, on the prosperity of 
Sabbath -observers, 450 ; his notion ! 
of the method of God’s government, 
452 ; on the Sabbath, 508, 547 ; re- 
ferred to, 613. 

Bucer on the Lord’s Day, 286, 484. 

Buck’s Dictionary quoted on Sabbath- 
desecration, 439. 

Buckland, Dr, referred to, 76, 78. 

Buffon, Count de, recantation by, 104. 

Building on Sunday, 336. 

Bunsen, Christian 0. J., on Sabba- 
tarianism, 517. 

Buiiyan, John, 71, 161. 

Burder, referred to, 523. 

Burghley, Lord, 293. 

Burke, Edmund, on the impolicy of 
forbidding recreation, 216, 448 ; on 
the laws against the Irish Catholics, 
377. 

Burnet, Bishop, on the Sabbath, 218 ; 
on the Decalogue, 501 ; confounds 
Jefeish and Gentile Christians, 501 ; 
referred to, 107, 379, 

Burney, Dr, referred to, 429. 

Burning of witches, 64, 135, 443; of' 
heretics, 464-6, 469. 

Burns, liobert, quoted, 154 ; referred 
tOj 54, 411. 

Burrows, Dr, on religious insanity, 
419. 

Burton, J. H., referred to, 132, 377,. 


Butler, Bishox), on moral and positive 
duties, 169, 227 ; on the moral law 
written on our hearts, 197 ; on the 
divine origin of all light and know- 
ledge, 198 ; includes 2>rudence among 
the virtues, 200 ; on the law of na- 
ture, 203 ; on natural religion as a 
test of revelation, 204 ; on the pro- 
vince of the clergy, 239 ; referred 
to, 253, 456,480. 

y Samuel, quoted on religious be- 
lief, 32; on the war of opinions, 
366; on timeserving orthodoxy, 387; 
referred to, 134, 

Buxton, Sir P., on Sunday-trains, 406. 

Caldwell, Dr Charles, referred to, 73. 

Caledonian Railway, Address to Share- 
holders of, quoted, 217. 

Calendar, its reform in England, 392 ; 
ancient calendars, 513, 514. 

Callimachus, 512. 

Calvin on the Sabbath, 58, 122, 285, 
288, 484 ; his j)reference for the Old 
Testament, 173; defended the tak- 
ing of interest for money, 180, 499 ; 
on the Decalogue, 493 ; on the mean- 
ing of breaking bread,” 621 ; his 
Life referred to, 468. 

Calvinism, 38, 48, 63, 54, 70, 140, 163, 
230 et seq.y 338, 344, 420, 430 ; its 
tendency to breed insanity, 418. 

damb ridge, introduction of Newton’s 
philosophy at, 110. 

Cameron, Sir Ewen, his Memoirs 
quoted, 314. 

Camphel], Dr George, of Aberdeen, on 
the standard of orthodoxy, 33 ; on 
the divine authority of conscience, 
204 ; on toleration, 255 ; on the con- 
formity of the Apostles to Jewish 
customs, 329 ; referred to, 158, 256, 
377, 471. 

Oampian, Father, torturing of, 465. 

Candlish, Dr Robert S., on the Hebrew 
cosmogony, 78 ; his character of Sir 
A, Agnew, 370 ; speech of, at form- 
ation of the Sabbath Alliance, 482 ; 
referred to, 504. 

Cant, religious, 213, 214, 234. 

Capes, J. M., referred to, 417. 

Capital punishment of murder, 189; 
of children, under the Mosaic law, 
196, 499, 505. 

Captors, in Scotland, 299, 310, 311, 
312, 317. 

Carlyle, Thomas, referred to, 136, 456 ; 
on the opposition of the clergy to 
education in science, 394. 

Carpenter, Dr W. B., on Alcoholic 
Liquors, 416 referred to, 157. 
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Charter, Mrs, referred to, 424.. 

Cartwright, Major, letter from JclTer- 
son to, 477. 

Catechism, WestmiDster, 57, 132, 140, 
180, 432, 485 ; of the Unitarian 
Churches of Poland, 162 ; of the 
Church of Kngland, 118, 282, 491 ; 
Cranmev's, 119, 289; liiitlier’s, 503. 

Catholic Church, 366. ISee /ioman 
Catholic, 

Celts more sober than Saxons, 415 ; 
week of the old Colts, 511. 

Ceremonial laws. See Po^aitivc laws. 

Ceremonies, religious, why so much in 
favour, 447, 

Chalmers, Thomas, 1 ).!>., ignores the 
bearing of Uom. xiv, on the Lord’s 
Day, 57 ; on creeds and systems of 
theology, 113, 162 ; on Paul's saying 
that “ whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin,” 161 ; on the treatment of the Ro- 
man Catholics by Protestants, 178 ; 
on the Sabbath, 180, 340, 3o8; on the 
Tables of stone, 182 ; on marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister, 192; 
on zeal, 366; was an evangelical 
preacher, 340 ; was averse to be ex- 
amined as a witness on Sabbath - 
observance, 348 ; his rebuke of Rt!r- 
vility to the clergy, 383 ; on the 
moaning of ** sanctify,” 545 ; re- 
ferred to, 75, 76, 78, 360, 377, 424, 
425, 430. 

, Rev. Peter, speech of, 402. 

Chambers, Dr Humphrey, 133. 

, Robert, his CyclopaHlia of 

English Literature referred to. 35, 
48, 53, 157, 266, 429, 456 ; his Rio- 
graphical Dictionary quoted, 444. 

Chambers’s Journal referred to, 276. 

Chandler, Dr »Saniuel, on the duty of 
obeying God’s positive laws, 220; 
on religious freedom, 398 ; referred 
to, 266. 

Chaniiing, DrAV.E-, on preachers, 393; 
on amusement in relation to religion, 
423 ; referred to, 38, 132, 233, 377, 
479.' 

Chapone, Mrs, on the Ten Command- 
ments, 166. 

Chapters, division of the Rible into, 
162. 

Charity, Christian, 28, 38, 50, 51, 249, 
330 ; is the badge of Christians, 
171 ; ill-directed, 205. 

Charles I., his revival of the Rook of 
Sports, 143, 147-8, 369 ; Sabbath- 
legislation in his reign, 296, 333 ; 
historical forgeries at that time, 
321 ; his displeasure at the suppres- 
sion of Church holidays, 332 ; his 


letter on the subject, 333 ; a Sabba- 
tarian explanation of the cause of 
his downfall, 453. 

Charles II., Rishop Taylor’s sermon on 
his Restoration, 127 ; state of reli- 
gion ami morals in his reign, 334, 
448; Sabbatli-legislation, 333, 334, 
339. 

Cheerful religion, 237, 417, A 18 ; Sab- 
bath-observance, 554 ct scq. 

Chester Training C'ollege, 422. 

Clieyne, Dr John, referred to, 6(5 ; on 
religious insanity, 71. 

Children, duties of, 223 ; Mosaic law 
as to rebtdlious cliiKlrcn, 196,499, 
505. 

Chill ingworth, William, lield Arian 
opinions, 39 ; changes of his redi- 
gioiiH views, 50 ; on the relation of 
the Mosaic law to Christiajis, 197 ; 
on the sufficiency of cacli L'ospel, 
197 ; his letter to lii wger on sinless 
error, 266; on the Sabbath, 119, 
484 ; referred to, 107, 26G, 499, 520. 

Cholera, the, no judgment, 456. 

(vhrist, law of, undervalued l)y the Sab- 
bath Alliance, 197. See Jt’sits. 

Christian charity. See Chartti/, 

Christianity, character of, 58, 41 8, 555 ; 
corruptions of, 670, 230 rt st'r/,; ought 
not to be uii.xed with Judaism, 85 ; 
wholly contained in the New Testa- 
ment, 197 ; a ve |> I ibli cation of the 
law of nature, 201 ; evhli^mce of, to 
the unlearned, 397 ; maxim that it 
is ** part and j)arcel of the law of 
England,” 477; Was the Sabbath 
H(!opted by Cliriwi into it 504. 

Christians, distiin. .i' e mark of, 171 ; 
how far concerned with the Old Tes- 
tament. 189, 190, -199 ; of the Jewish 
race, 279 ; importance of distinguish- 
ing ])etween those and Lentile (3iris- 
tians, 501, .j38. 

Cliristmas, obso'vaina* of, 306, 332, 334. 

Cliry.so.storn on music, 429 ; on the Sah- 
buth, 507. 

Church, change in the nmuning of the 
word, 551 ; the Visit)!''. 179 ; ‘‘ true” 
chuiclies. Li t 1 U) ; :ill churches 
equally dogmatic, 398. 

Church Kstablishmeiu.', whether com- 
patible with religious freedom, 154. 

Churcli of Chri.'^t, every little sect 
assumes the title of, 366, 472. 

Church of England, I loudly on the, 
53 ; Articles of, 53, 252, 494 ; >Sab. 
bath-doctrine of, 119, 214, 282, 289 
et ; supineness as to new trans- 
Hti-on of the Bible, 157 ; change of 
spirit since commencement of the 
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17 vlv ccntui’y, 167 ; suppression of 
festivals by the Puritans, 332; state 
in the 18th and 19Lh centuries, 337; 
proposed revisal of stan<lardfl, 338 ; 
doctrine as to the rule of faith, 379 ; 
authority in mutters of faith, 379- 
381 ; liable to err, but i\ever erring, 
3S1 ; tein^itation to timeserving in, 
3iv7 ; doctrine as to Mosaic law, 494 ; 
Catechisiu, 118, 282, 491 ; (Commu- 
nion Service, 491. 8ee yl nicks, 
Aitl/toritff, Oltnjy* 

Clnirch of Scotland, 53; first Confes- 
sion of, 292; present stumlards, 132, 
379 ; want of freedom of Thought . 
and tojK-hing in, 258 ; state of 
learning in, formerly and now, 135, 
300, 301, 337, 396 ; Sunday services 
formerly shorter, 299 ; Acts against 
the Papists, 315 ; efforts for striclor | 
observance of the fc^ahbath, 338 3-11 ; | 
autl\(>rity in matters of faith, 379; j 
Sabbath-docl rine, 325, 485 ; said ]>y 
an Knglish High (3iiirchraau in have 
rel)(*Iiiously and impiously rejected 
Episcopacy, ]2(), 381. See CW/- 
vi'jfisi/ij Vkryy, Cahickism, Cimfessiv ,t. 

Church-attem lance, laws for compel- 
ling, 149, 295, 300, 312, 317, 344 ; 
promoted in liritairi by the Prench 
devolution, 337. See Worship. 

Church-authority, 108, 120, 138, 333, 
379, 536. 

Cicero on the law of nature, 264, 265 ; 
on self-knowledge, 374 ; refciu^ed to, 
480. 

Clarendon, Lord, on the Synod of Dort, 
48 ; on tlic character of John Hales, 
49 ; on the drama, 427 ; referred to, 
134. 

Clarke, Dr Adam, referred to, 90. 

, Dr .iusepJi, 417. 

, Dr Samuel, on the Trinity, 

42, 45 ; his manner of studying the 
liible, 42 ; on the continual opera- 
tion- of God, 76 ; how he ijitroduced 
the*. N'ewt.onian philosophy at Cam- 
bridge, 110; oil the Sabbath, 226; 
a disbeliever in eternal torments, 
.33. 

Cleanliness, Mosaic law for, 196, 499; 
promoted by Sahbatli-observanco, 
277 ; a meaning of holiness,*' 545. 

Clemens Alexfindrinus on the seventh 
day among (:J entiles, 511. 

Clemens Komanus, Epistle of, 525, 

Clergy, have no authority in matters of 
faith, 116; sometimes exalt them- 
sedves into legislators, 189; gene- 
rally hostile to the study of nature, 
210 ; discourage the free study of 


the Bible, 257 ; labour on the Sab- 
bath-day, 269, 270; Bishoj) Jiutlcr 
on their province, 239; their dog- 
matism, 373 : in what sense “ God’s 
messengers,” 380 ; original meaning 
of, clergy,” 381, 551 ; usurpalions 
of, 381 5 become ridiculous when they 
dogmatize out of the pulpit, 382 ; 
Bax ter ’s recommendation of humili ty 
to the, 382, 551; greater temptation to 
timeserving in England than in Scot- 
land, 386 ; expectation of prefer- 
ment, 387; are prejudiced witnesses 
of religious truth, 387 et seq., 398 ; 
effect of corporate spirit and party- 
ties on, 388; slavery of some to 
Pharisaical busy^bodies and ignorant 
women, 389, 392 ; tempted to do 
w bat is expi^cted of them, whether 
approved of or not, 389, 390 ; disin- 
genuousness of, 391 ; why the study 
of natural science is frowned on by, 
391, 394, 396; fettered by confes- 
sions, 386, 387, 390, 396; necessity 
of liberating them, 396 ; their autho- 
rity lessened by creeds, 397 ; attrac- 
tiveness of eloquence in, 427 ; their 
inllucnce on the ignorant, 467 ; Eng- 
lish and .Scotch, in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, 337 ; improving in Ame- 
rica, 393 ; the Glasgow clergy, 360 ; 
cliange of meaning of the w^ord, 551. 

, Scottish, 300, 301, 314, 337, 

396. 443 ; their learning, 135, 301 ; 
hints to them as to the study of na- 
tural religion, 211, 568. * 

Cliniate, its effect on sobriety, 415. 

Clyde, sudden fall of its water, 68. 

Cobbett, W illiam, on tithes, 175. 

Cobdon, Kichard, quoted, 423. 

Odd fosters intemperance, 416. 

(.'oldness of devotional feeling, 71. 

Colebrook, Bir George, referred to, 468. 

Coleman, Mr, a member of the West- 
minster Assembly, 134. 

, Lyman, on the J’uritan Sab- 
bath, 535-6. 

Coleridge, S. T., on Baxter's autobio- 
graphy, 35 ; on Socinianism, 48 ; on 
Selden, 135 ; on Bunyau’s biblio- 
latry, 161 ; on the Sabbath, 302, 
546 ; referred to, 281. 

Collier, Jeremy, on the Book of Sports, 
146 ; on Puritan Sabbatarianism, 
305. 

, J. Payne, on Sunday plays in 

England, 293, 298. 

Collins, Anthony, referred to, 480. 

^ Dr, quoted, 417. 

(^oltness Collections, quoted, 311, 

Combe, Dr Andrew, on the impor- 
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tance of physiology as a means of 
improving the moral and intellec- 
tnal qualities of man, 207 ; on Sun- 
day tasks, 276 ;' on spirituous li- 
quors, 416; on religious insanity, 
418 ; referred to, 73, 276, 416, 417, 
422, 423, 548. 

Combe, George, on the change in the 
spirit of the Scottish clergy, 337 ; 
on intemperance, 411 ; on the laws 
of Massachusetts, 499; referred to, 
73, 210, 239, 309, 386, 396, 456. 

Commentators, servility of, 112 ; hints 
to, 158, 552. See Bible. 

Common Prayer Hook of the Church of 
England, 291. 

Commons, Committee of House of, on 
Sabbatarian petitions, 457 ; on Sab- 
bath-observance, see Agnewy Sir A. 

Communion service of Church of Eng- 
land, garbling of a phrase in, 491. 

Confessions of Faith, 108, 113, 115, 
130, 132, 138, 162, 258, 379, 385, 
469 ; D unlop 's defence of, 379 ; bad 
effects of, 386, 396 ; said by Baxter 
to be a device of the devil, 398 ; 
Knox’s, 123, 256, 292; of West- 
minster, 57, 132, 138, 140, 155, 160, 
164, 256, 279, 325, 353, 494; of 
Augsburg, 287, 515. 

Conscience, 198; authority of, 200, 
201, 202, 203, 204, 224, 227, 263; 
erroneous, 28, 351 ; troubled, some- 
times occasioned by disease, 71 ; 
rights of, 406, 411. See Liberty, 

Consent, general, as a test of truth, 113. 

Constantine’s edict for the observance 
of Sunday, 280, 281, 283, 53G. 

Controversies, religious, 50, 366 ; be- 
neficial effects of controversy, 474 
et scq. 

Conversation, Lord Bacon on, 428 ; 
cheerful, 449. 

Conversion, attempts at, equally the 
right of all sects, 476. 

Convocation, holy, 543, 544. 

Oonybeare, Bishop, on the extent of 
the obligation of God’s laws, 164 ; 
on the abrogation of the Jewish law, 
166, 167 ; on that law, in relation to 
the Gentiles, 184 ; his answer to 
Tindal, 184, 189 ; on religion and 
superstition, 204 ; on the law of na- 
ture, 223. 

Cook, Dr Geo., on Sir Isaac Newton’s 
religious faith, 44 ; on the Lord’s 
Day, 284 ; on Sunday amusements, 
300; on the Book of Sports, 318; 
on Sabbath-ohservance after the Re- 
storation, 334 ; on the Reformers, j 
467 ; on religious liberty in »Scot- ' 


land, 472; referred to, 281, 288, 
379, 563. 

Cook, Dr John, on differences of oiji- 
nion, 248 ; referred to, 158. 

Cooking on Sunday, 177, 312, 333, 
440, 561. 

Copernican system of astronomy, 62, 
77, 85, 104, 327, 391. 

Corinth, Paul’s application to the dis- 
ciples there for alms, 522, 531. 

Corporate spirit of the clergy, 388. 

Corruption of human nature, doctrine 
of, 38, 231, 453. 

Cosmogony, Hebrew, 77, 99, 391, 394, 

492, 611, 548. 

Cotton, John, 561. 

Councils, ecclesiastical, 133, 137, 399. 

Counti'y sounds, 430. 

Covenant between God and Israel- 
ites, the Sabbath a sign of, 167 et 
seq.y 218, 357, 491. 

Covenanters, Scotch, 381 ; their prefe- 
rence for the Old Testament, 173 ; 
their intolerance, 161, 152, 315; 
their dislike of music, 430 ; their 
Sabbath, 440; state of religion and 
morality during their ascendency, ib. 

Cowper, William, his religious oi>i- 
nions, 70; on the continual display 
of God’s creative action, 75 ; reli- 
gious influence of his writings, 337 ; 
on servility to groat names, 385 ; 
on rural sounds, 430. 

Cox, Robert, 20, 483, 484. 

Craig, Sir James Cibson, 21 484. 

Oranmer, Archbishop, on the Sabbath, 
119, 282, 289, 291, 484. 

Creation, Hebrew narrative of the, 
72 et seq.y 391, 394, 492, 511, 548; 
the Sabbath generally regarded as a 
memorial of the, 93, 369, 536, 553 ; 
this belief no longer tenable, 93, 
513, 553 ; creation of new species, 
74 ; God is continually creating, 75, 

493. 

Credner, Dr, referred to, 157, 166, 

Credulity, 67-69. 

Creeds. See Belief, fJonfemons. 

Crichton, Dr, of Liverpool, 368. 

Criminals, allegation that Sabbath- 
breaking is their first step to crime, 
35, 345. 

Cromwell, Oliver, his letter to the 
General Assembly of the Kirk, 135 ; 
his account of the morals of the 
Scotch, 442; punished his soldiers 
for plundering, 443 ; toleration 
under, 470. 

Crosskey, II. W., on changes of theo- 
logical opinion, 260. 

Oruden, Alex., quoted, 171. 
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Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 216 ; 228 
€i seq., 240, 371, 390, 450 ; petition 
of the working classes of London in 
favour of its being oi>en on Sundays, 

Cullen, Dr, odium incurred by him for 
his medical improvements, 112. 

Gumming, Rev. Dr, on music, 429; on 
natural sounds, 430. 

Daily N'ews, the, quoted on Sunday- 
trains, 22. 

Dancing. 308, 369, 370, 434, 436, 438, 
443, 556. 

Daubeny, Archdeacon, on the cause of 
differences of religious opinion, 41, 
254 ; on the doctrine of election, 
64; on the subjection of the ignorant 
to woi'il^ and names, 457. 

D’Aubign5, Dr Merle, on the charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, 256. 

David danced before the Lord, 434. 

Davidson, Dr, quoted, 95. 

Davy, Humphry, on Sabbath-ob- 
servance in Ireland and Scotland, 
557. 

Dawn, the, quoted, 423. 

Day, meaning of the word in Genesis 
i., 79, 81 ; origin of the names of 
the days of the week, 513. 

Decalogue, duties of, according to 
Knox’s Confession, 123 ; confusion 
often made between it and the moral 
law, 163 ; binding only on the Jews, 
165, 166, 181 €t seq,, 491, 494, 502; 
Dr Chalmers on the, 181 ; re- 
garded by Philo and others as a sum- 
niaiy of the whole Atosaic law, 186, 
493 ; may bo perpetually ^ yet not 
xiniversally, binding, 186 ; alleged 
vital importance of, 212, 224, 481, 
494 ; not wholly moral, 281, 489, 
493 ; custom of using it as a sum- 
mary of moral duty, 284 ; the West- 
minster Ositechism and Confession 
on, 486, 489, 494 ; Milton on, 493 ; 
two copies of, 95, 492 ; a third C 02 >y 
according to Mr Newman, 492 ; ar- 
bitrary separation of it from tlie 
rest of the Jewish law, 496, 500 ; 
IJishop Rurnet on, 501 ; Luther on, 
502 ; preface to, 486, 491, 502. 

Deceit, proiieness to, 66. 

Deism, promoted hy the imjjietios of 
Calvinism, 233; better than athe- 
ism, 480. Sec Natural lleUyion. 

Deists, an argument of theirs, 184 ; 
Do they treat their servants worse 
than others do ? 350 ; a good effect . 
of their writings, 480. 

Deluge, Noah’s, 189, 549. | 


Demoniacal possession, 64, 67, 444. 
Denham, Rev. J. P., referred to, 67. 
Denison, JSdmund B., referred to, 194. 
I Denmark, insanity prevalent among 
I the Calvinists in, 418. 

Derbyshire, prodigies in, 67, 68. 
Derwent, river, sudden fall of its 
• waters, 67, 68. 

Descartes, deference formerly paid to 
his authority, 110. 

Despotism, spiritual. See Authority, 
Intolerance, Pride, 

Deuterotae, 95. 

Devil, the, 64-68, 72, 91 ; said by 
Baxter to be the author of creeds 
and confessions, 398. 

Devotion, feeling of, 201. See Worship, 
De Wette referred to, 94, 96, 500. 
Dick, William, speech of, 402. 

Dion Cassius referred to, 511. 

' Dionysius, hishoi) of Corinth, 526, 
Dipsomania, 414. 

Discussion, benefit of, 474 et seq. 
Disease, its influence on the mind, 71, 
72. See Health, 

Disrtey’s Life of Jebb, 47. 

D ’Israeli, Isaac, on King James’s Dae- 
raonology, 64; on Sunday plays, 
144 ; on the Book of Sj)orts, 145 ; 
referred to, 456, 468. 

Dissent beneficial to religion, 252. 
Dissenters, quality of their preaching, 
238 ; M r Gatliercole’s character of 
tlie, 247 ; their jiifiucnee last cen- 
tury on the Church of England, 337 ; 
Paley on their treatment, 377 ; per- 
secutions of, 464 ct seq. 

Divorce, Jew'ish law of, 176, 177. 
Doddridge, Dr Philip, on Baxter, 35 ; 

influence of, 337 ; referred to, 166. 
Dogmatism bred by ignorance, 51, 52, 
112, 245,326, 366, 373, 383, 475.; 
its influence on the ignorant, 457. 
Doig, Dr David, on the manner of 
teaching of the Eastern sages, 90. 
Dort, Synod of, 48, 53. 

Doubt, utility of, 52. 

Dramatic spectacles, 55, 122, 144, 285, 
293, 294, 295, 297, 298, 299, 306, 
370, 427. 

Drinkw'atcr, Mr, quoted, 103, 104, 
Driving on Sunday, 352, 558. 
Drummond, Dr James, i*efcrred to, 132. 

^ 11., bis speech on S unday - 

trains, 406, 407. 

Drunkenness in relation to Sabbath- 
observance; 10, 215, 401 ; punish- 
ment of, under the Mosaic law, 196, 
499 ; causes and cure of, 216, 411, 
557 ; leads to crime, 346 ; Solomon 
on, 461. 
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Dudith^ a consistent Protestant^ 468 ; 
his letter to Beza> ib. 

Duelling, 176. 

Duff, llev. Dr, on the failure of the 
argument from miracles with the 
Hindoos, 185. 

Dunbar, battle of, 443. 

Dundee, case of barber^s boy at, 353 ; 
Sunday .steamer at, 353. 

Dunlop, l>r William, on the Trinity, 
48 ; his defence of Confessions of 
Faith, 379 ; referred to, 124. 

Dury, John, fond of sports, 300. | 

Duty, foundations of, 198 et se<i. ; bad | 
effects of factitious standards of, 21 3; 
moral and positive duties, 169, 218, 
227, 516. 

Dwight, Dr Timothy, on the Deca- 
logue, 185 ; on the »Sabbath, 516, 
530 ; referred to, 507, 508, 513, 557. 

S. E., referred to, 192. 

Dyer, Thomas H., on the preference of 
the Puritans for the Old Testament, 
173 ; his Life of Calvin referred to, 
468. 

Dymond, Jonathan, on the Sabbath, 
121, 396. 

Dyspepsia, 274, 276. 

Eadi e, Dr John, on the Sabbath, 57; on 
the profound scientific knowledge of 
Moses, 101 ; on the firmament, 103, 
535 ; referred to, 513. 

Earth's revolution on its axis formerlj’ 
an irreligious doctrine, 6U, [ib. 

Earthquake at Aberdeen, 313; in Chili, 

Easter, observance of, 300, 332, 333. 

Ebionites, 279-280. 

Ecelesia, original meaning of, 551. 

Ecclesiastical history, Le Clerc on, 461. 

Eclectic Keviftw on the Sabbath, 517, 

. 537, 548, 5;>3, 657. 

Edinburgh, acts and proclamations 
about Sabbath-observance in, 149, 
339 ; punishment of Sabbath-dese- 
cration, 309 et seq. ; despotic con- 
duct of the clergy in the reign of 
James VI., 316 ; market-day in, 316; 
preaching of (General Lambert, &c., 
in, 443 ; Sabbath-observance 200 
years ago, 275, 440; state of morals 
then, 442 ; public opinion as to Sun- 
dav-trains, 403 ; drunkenness in, 
215, 402. 

Edinburgh and Gbisgow Railway, 1, 
17, 221, 360, 361, 402, 410, 457, 
459, 483. 

Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Rail- 
way, 362, 400. 

Edinburgh (Christian Instructor re- 
ferred to, 469. 


Edinburgh Review quoted, 35, 135, 
214, 242, 301. 340, 341, 381, 389, 
550, 561; referred to, 29, 68, 97, 
178, 252. 268, 276, 377, 468, 471, 
472, 478. 

Education diminishes poverty, 240, 
intellectual bondage, 395, and intem- 
perance, 414, 417 ; importance of 
diffusing knowledge of human na- 
ture, 273, 416 ; scientific, generally 
frowned on by the clergy, 391 ; na- 
tional religious education, 15.3, 233; 
importance of national, 395 ; reli- 
gious education in Scotland, 337, 
338 ; manual labour academics, 422 ; 
law of Massachusetts about religious 
school-books, 471 ; education there, 
499 ; importance of secular educa- 
tion in a I'cligious point of view, 
205 et seq, ^ 

Edward VI., statute of, as to the Lord’s 
Day, 282, 291; burning of heretics 
in his reign, 465. 

Edwards, Jonathan, on revelation to 
human reason, 533 ; his puritanical 
Sabbatarianism, 561. 

Fgypt, the Sabbath a memorial of the 
deliverance of the Israelites from, 
217, 486, 490, 491, 492, 502, 553. 


Plgyptians taught by symbols, 90, 93; 
their week, 614. 

Election, doctrine of, 53, 54, 230, 232. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her law for church- 
attendance, 344 ; consequence of per- 
secutions under, 469 ; Sabbath-ob- 
servance under, 293, 294; burning 
of papists and heretics, 464, 465. 

Ellice, E., on Bundiiy-trains, 405. 

Elliot, Dr Gilbert, on clerical usurpa- 
tion, 381. 

— , Mr, his speech in Parliament 
on Sabbath-desecration, 336. 

Eloquence, pleasure derived from, 127. 

Elrington, Dr, referred to, 48, 468. 

Emmanuel, King, his persecution of 
the Jews, 37 6. 

Encyclopjcdia Ilritannica quoted, 90, 
96, 110, 376; referred to, 76, 90, 
157, 180, 258, 468, 513, 558. 

Enfield, Dr, on public worship, 232. 

England, iSabbath-observanco in, 293, 
294, 295, 296, 336, 371 ; rise and 
progress of Sa])balari{uiisin in, 301 
et seq , reaction against Puritanism 
in, 448; maxim tlnit (Christianity 
is part and ]»arcel of the law of, 
477 ; Church of, see Church of 
land. 

Enthusiasm, religious, 246, 389, 418. 

Epilepsy, 66. 

Episcopacy, alleged divine right of, 
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12(3, 127 ; ‘‘ rebellious and impious 
rejection’’ of it by the Presbyte- 
rians^ 381. 

Episcopalians are but a tolerated sect 
in Scotland, 479, 

Erasmus on Judaisin^ (*liristians, 173. 

Error no match for truth, 56, 178, 394, 
476, 480; injurious effects of, 231; 
religious, not demonstrable, 242 ; 
inevitable, not damnable, 264. 

Essenes, 95. 

J^jternal, use of that word in Scripture, 
171 ; doctrine of eternal torments, 
230 et 447. 

Ethical philosophy, principles of, 198 
et seq, ,• limits of ethics and politics, 
348. 

Eusebius on popular instruction among 
the Jews, 95; on the Lord’s Day, 
638; Melito'a letter to Oiicsimus 
quoted from, 500. 

Eutychus, death of, 488, 660, 561. 

Evangelical Alliance, 367, 482. 

Evangelical Christians, appeal to, 397 ; 
aiu’ogant exclusive assumption of 
that title, 473. 

Evangelical preaching, 41 ; promoted 
by the French Revolution, 338, 340. 

Evans’s Sketch of Christian Denomina- 
tions referred to, 176. 

Jllverlusting. See Eternal. 

Evidence, internal and external, of re- 
velation, 191 ; evidence of CJhristi- 
anity to the unlearned, 397 ; theolo- 
gical, 397, 533-635. 

Evil and good in actions, 190, 191. 

Examiner, the, quoted, 24. 

Example of the Apostles. See Apostles. 

Excitement, need of, 286, 424. 

Exegesis, improved mode of, 159. See 
BihU. [141, 448. 

Extremes, flying from one to another, 

Ezra said to have revised the Hebrew 
Scriptures, 95. 

Pable. See Allegory. 

Factories, holidays in, 270. 

Faith. See Belief. 

Falkirk Tryst, interference of the Sab- 
batarians with, 316. 

Fall of man, Scriptural narrative of the, 
89, 189, 648-549. 

Fallacies, pious, 10, 341, 346, 347. 

Fallibility of human judgment, 52, 
106, 636. 

Falsehood no match for truth, 56, 178, 
394, 476, 480 ; immorality of its use 
ill controversy, 475. 

Fame, love of, 375. 

Fanaticism, 67, 246, 389, 418 ; is some- 
times insanity, 474. 


Farmer, Rev. Hugh, on demoniacs, 66 ; 
on Christ’s temptation, ib. 

Farmers, intemperance of, in the last 
generation, 413. 

Parre, Dr tjohn R,,, on the physiologi- 
cal uses of the Sabbath, 268, 277. 

Pasting not favoured by Moses, 533 ; 
mention of, in Rom. xiv., 617 ; fasts 
appointed by the General Assembly 
in Scotland, 441, 442. 

Fathers, the Christian, 91 ; ascribed 
the Sabbath to Moses, 226, 280 ; re- 
present the Lord’s Day as joyful, 
563. 

Pear, iiihumanising effect of, 443; 
dread of free inquiry, 61. 

Feasting on the Sabbath, 137, 433, 436, 
439. 

Feasts. See Festivals. 

Females sometimes disposed to deceit 
by hystei'ia, 66. 

Feneloii on Sunday recreations, 656. 

Ferguson, Dr Adam, his opinion of the 
drama, 428. 

Fergusson, J ames, of Kilwinning, into- 
lerant views of, 470. 

Festivals are established in all nations, 
225, 345 ; of the English Church, 

, 332, 333; Jewish, 433, 616, 550, 
552. 

Festus, his answer to the Jews, 224; 
I’aul before, 529. 

Field, John, on the Sabbath, 293, 

, Rev. William, his Life of Dr 

Parr quoted, 473 ; referred to, 48, 
234, 423. 

Fife, Synod of, 318. 

Fifth Commandment, 491. 

Fighting on the Sabbath, not forbidden 
to the Jews, 439. 

Figurative language. See Allegory, 

Fines for Sabbath-breaking in Scot- 
land, 307, 312, 315. 

Firmament, 103-105, 536. 

Fish, sale of, on Sunday, 334. 

Fishing on Sunday, 310, 313, 339. 

Fleetwood, Recorder of London, 293. 

Fleury, Cardinal, 388. 

Flood, l^^oah’s, 189, 549. 

Food, ill relation to drunkenness, 412, 
414, 416. 

Forbearance, mutual, 61, 73, 254. See 
Toleration. 

Forbes, Sir John, M.D., referred to, 
557, 563. 

Foreign Quarterly Review referred 
to, 64. 

Forgeries,^ historical, 321 ; of signa- 
tures to Sabbatarian petition^ and 
memorials, 458, 461. 

Fornication, 348, 442 ; moaning of the 
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word in the decree of Jerusalem^ 
515. 

Foster, Dr James, his answer to Tin- 
dal, 189 ; on the old Testament, 
189 ; on differences of opinion, 246 ; 
on the Fourth Commandment, 221 ; 
referred to, 158, 166. 

, John, aMisboliever in eternal 

punishment, 234. 

Fourth Commandment, 4, 11, 84, 510, 
537, 540, 553 ; not binding on the 
Gentiles, 167, 217, 227, 228, 354, 
357 ; regarded by Pliilo, &c., as an 
abridgment of the ceremonial law 
of Moses, 186, 493 3 alleged vital im- 
portance of, 196, 481 ; use of it by 
the Church of Ihiglaiul, 214, 282 ; 
imposes the duty of observing the 
seventh day of the week, 11 , 220 , 
221 3 disputes about, 323 3 spirit of 
the, 225, 226 ; does not forbid re- 
creation, 229, 433, 543 et seq. ; how 
it gained authority among modern 
Christians, 284, 288 ct seq. Dr Cook 
on the, 335 ; Horsley on, 335 3 the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland on, 3413 Agnew s 

Committee on, 342 ; Dr Lorimer’s 
complaint of relaxed views about, 
390 ; purposes of, 420, 553 3 forbids 
only work, 437, 439, 487, 488, 642 j 
et seq. ; two copies of, 95, 492, 513 3 j 
whether moral, 217, 489, 490, 495 3 | 
vital importance of its moral cha- 
racter to Sabbatarianism, 516 ; what 
it prescribes, 487, 542 3 quoted, 95, 
486. See Sahbath. 

France, Sabbath-obscrvance in, 277, ; 
368, 558 3 sobriety in, 215, 415 ; : 
persecutions in, 466 ; influence of | 
the French Uevolution on the reli- 1 
gious state of Britain, 335, 337, 338, j 

340. i 

Francis I., his letters-patent against i 

Ramus, 109. j 

Franklin, Benjamin, his electrical dis- : 
covcrics, 70 3 referred to, 150, 175, 
480. 

Frauds, pious, 45, 68 , 214, 231, 234, 

341, 391, 475. 

Free discussion, 250, 251 3 exjpedicncy 
of, 397, 474, 480. 

Free inquiry, 61, 62, 93, 116, 257, 
385 3 dread of, 51 5 use of, 52 3 Mil- 
ton on, 56 3 right and duty of, 114. 

Free Church of Scotland, its opposition 
to marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, 194 3 manifesto on the Sab- 
ba£h, 247 3 its ministers claim the 
authority of the Iloly Ghost, 247 ; 
a fanatical book republished by, 


2763 sites for its places of worship, 
407. 

Fr5gicr, II. A., on drunkenness in 
France, 416. 

French. See France. 

Friday, 613. 

Friendship, Lord Bacon on, 428. 

Fruit, sale of, on Sundays, 366. 

Fryth, John, his oj)inioii about the 
Lord’s Day, 287, 484. 

Fulgentius on original sin, 233. 

Fuller, Thomas, on King James’s inves- 
tigation of witchcraft, 65 3 on tlio 
Book of Sports, 144, 145, 146 3 on 
the introduction of the Puritan Sab- 
bath, 304, 305 3 on recreation, 420, 
422 ; on burnings for heresy, 446 3 
character of, 146 ; referred to, 322. 

Furneaux, Dr Philip, referred to, 29. 

Future state not taught by Moses, 268, 
648. 

Galatians, Paul’s reproof of them 
for observing days, 58, 516. 

Galen, former deference to, 111, 

Galileo's recantation, 104, 391 ; repeal 
of the edicts against him, 104. 

Gall, Dr, referred to, 39. 

(•allerics of art, 433. 

Gardens, Lord Bacon on, 4,32. 

Gathcrcole, iicv. Mr, his accusation of 
the Dissenters, 247. 

Gaubius, Dr, referred to, 276. 

Gaussen, Professor Jj., bis extravagant 
assertion of the iiiinute scientitie ac- 
curacy of the Bible, 99 3 mi its ple- 
nary inspiration, 100 , 191. 

Geddes, Dr Alex., on tlie Hebrew cos- 
mogony, 90 ; on tlic two copies of 
the Fourth ( -ommandnicnt, 98. 

General Assembly. !See Church of ficoi- 
land, 

Geneva, Sabbath-observance in, 123. 

Gentiles not subject to law of Moses, 
164 et seq., 177, 222, 224, 324, 491- 
504, or, in ]>articular, to the Fourth 
Commandment, 354, 357 ; did not 
observe the. Sabbath in early ages 
of the Christian Cluirch, 173, 511 ; 
doctrine of tlie Apostles to them 
about the ►Sabbath, 514 ; influence 
of the .Tewisli dispensation on the 
ancient Gentiles, 183. 

Gentilis, John Valentine, burning of, 
by Protestants, 466. 

Geology inconsistent with the Hebrew 
cosmogony, 76, 99, 101, 106, 263, 
391, 394, 493, 548. 

George III., Sabbath-acts in reign 
of, 334; state of religion then, 
336-9. 
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Oerard) Dr Alex.^ on human nature, 
39 ; referred to, 157. 

Germantown Manual Labour Acade- 
my, 422. 

Germany, effects of Judaical Chris- 
tianity in, 174; Sabbath-observance 
in, 55 ; Sabbath-controversies, 503 ; 
German th^ogy, 97, 160. 

Gcsenius referred to, 96, 556. 

Gibbon, Edward, Bishop Watson’s let- 
ters to, 61, 377. 

Giles, Rev. Dr, referred to, 94, 96. 

Gilfillan, Rev. Geo., on the approach- 
ing New Reformation, 261. 

Gillespie, Geo., on the Westminster 
Assembly, I4l ; opposed toleration, 
151 ; on the authority of the Jew- 
ish law, 179 ; on the progressiveness 
of religious knowledge, 258. 

Gilly, Dr W, S., on the Sunday sports 
of the Vaudois, 286. 

Glasgow, drunkenness in, 215, 402, 
657 ; immoi'ality in, 216, 557; cler- 
gy of, *360; Rom. xiv. ignored by 
certain of them, 56, 57, 517; law of 
the kirk-session that the Sahbath 
should be observed from sunset to 
sunset, 308; this law altered, 309; 
efforts of the Preshy tory for Sabbath- 
obscrvauce, 309 ; the gates closed on 
Sunday, 311 ; Sunday-oinnibuscs, 
355 ; unpromising commencement 
of the agitation against Simday- 
trains, 359 ; its progress and suc- 
cess, 360-1 ; servility to the clergy 
in, 386. 

Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr Railway 
bill, 358. 

Glory of God, 342, 343, 348. 

God, erroneous and pernicious notions 
of his character, &c., 51, 54, 230 ct 
geq., 417, 424, 436,446, 491 ; will not 
be served w'ith a lie, 100 ; man said to 
be made in his image, 189; will of, 
considered as man’s rule of conduct, 
199, 200, 229 ; the human conscience 
his representative, 200, 204 ; source 
of willing obedience to his laws, 205, 
206,209,274; glory of, 342, 343, 
348 ; alleged doings of his “ won- 
derworking hand” on behalf of Sab- 
batarianism, 358, 362, 364, 453 ; in 
what sense the clergy are liis “ am- 
bassadors” and messengers,” 378, 
380 ; continual working of, 75, 493; 
utterance of the name Jehovah un- 
lawful among the Jews, 490, 544 ; 
the phrase “ a jealous God,” 491 ; 
his method of governing the world, 
70, 73-76, 450-6 ; his laws bind only 
those on whom they have been im- 


posed, 164; the opponents of Sir 
Andrew Agneware “ God’s enemies,” 
370,461 God’s judgments” against 
Sabbath-breakers, &c., 57, 137, 293, 
313, 357, 364, 378, 450, 560. 

Godwin, Wm., referred to; 387. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, on credulity, 69 ; 
on the pride of ignorant nations, 
375 ; on freedom, 394, 

Gomarus on the Sabbath, 512. 

Good and evil qualities of actions, 190, 

Good Friday, 334. [191. 

Goodsir, J ose 2 )h Taylor, on the discre- 
pance between the Bible and dog- 
matic standards, 162 ; referred to, 
115. 

Goodwin, Dr Thomas, his gloomy Pu- 
ritanism, 237 ; on ‘‘breaking bread,” 
521. 

Gordon, Thomas, on persecution, 245 ; 
on the difference of men’s minds, 
ib. ; notice of, 246 ; referred to, 456, 
471. 

Gospel, sufficiency of the, 499; each 
Gospel a sufficient rule of Christian 
duty, 197. 

Gouge, Dr, 155. 

Government, civil, natural foundations 
of, 198-9,373; method of God’s, 70, 
73-76, 450-6. 

Grafton, Duke of, 338. 

Graham, Col., speech of, 400, 

, Rev. W^m,, on truth, 262. 

Grandpierre, Dr, quoted, 368. 

Graves, Dr Richard, on the universal 
obligation of the Decalogue, 181 ; 
on its imiJortaiice, 224 ; on the 
Alosaio la-ws for punishing rebellious 
children, 196, 499 ; garbling of a 
passage in Scripture by, 182, 491 ; 
referred to, 499. 

Gravesend, Sunday excursions to, 342. 

Gravitation, a teeming principle in 
natural philosophy, 471. 

Greeks, did they ever account the 
seventh day sacred ? 611, 512. 

Green, Matthew, on religious freedom, 
62, 395. 

Greg, W. R., on the low arts to which 
theologians are sometimes driven, 
78 ; referred to, 94, 256. 

Gregory, James and David, 111. 

, Dr John, on the mutual influ- 
ence of the mind and body, 73 ; 
on the blind deference formerly 
paid to the authority of Hippo- 
crates, &c., Ill ; on the duty of pre- 
serving health, 275; on the drama, 
427 ; referred to, 38, 429. 

Grey, Sir George, his speech on Sun- 
day-trains, 405, 408. 
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Griosbach referred to, 45, 167, 622. 

Griffith, Kev. Johii» his advocacy of 
Bunday-traius, 449. 

Gvotius, against force in religion, 
480 ; his notion as to the sacredness 
of tlie seventh day among the early 
Gentiles, and that the week is a 
monument of the Creation, 612. 

Grove, Henry, referred to, 276. 

Guthrie, Dr Thomas, on the sobriety of 
the Parisians, 215. 

Haldane, Robert, on the Lord’s Pay, 
330, 516. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, condemned old 
women as witches, 28 ; is the author 
of the maxim that Christianity is 
pax't and parcel of the law of Eng- 
land, 477. 

Hales, John, of Eton, renounced Cal- 
vinism, 48 ; writings and character 
of, ib., 49 ; on necessary’' articles 
of faith, 49 ; on usury, 180, 499 ; 
referred to, 470. 

Hall, Robert, on the works of John 
Howe, 374. [469. 

llallam, Henry, referred to, 461, 467, 
Hallow,” meaning of the w'ord, 544 
et seg.j 561. 

Hamilton, Dr Richard Winter, on the 
Sabbath, GO, 506, 529, 535 ; his at- 
tack on Paley, 60 ; his assertion 
that the Fourth Commandment was 
binding on the Gentiles, 188; re- 
ferred to, 563. 

Sir William, on the low state of 
learning among the Scottish clergy, 
301 ; referred to, 468. 

, Dr James, referred to, 557. 

Hampton Court Conference, 295 ; gar- 
dens on Sunday, 433. 

Hanserd Enollys Society, 468, 469. 

Happiness favourable to virtue, 72, 
238, 369, 370, 44B, 449, 554 ; its 
promotion the aim of ethics and 
politics, 348 ; Renthani's greatest- 
happiness principle, 201. 

Ilarcourt, Rev. W. V’^ernon, on the dis- 
cordance between Scrij^ture and 
science, 85. 

llardwicke, Lord, a decision of, 478. 

Hare, liishop, on the difficulties and 
discouragements which attend the 
study of the Scriptures, 257 ; re- 
ferred to, 117, 380. 

Harmer, Thomas, referred to, 157. 

Harrington, Sir James, his ’answer to 
Charles 1., 333. 

Hartley, W. J., legacy by, 478. 

Harvey, Dr, of Dublin, 417. 

II avernick, referred to, 96. 


Hawkosw’orth, Dr, referred to, 276. 
Health, its influenco on temper, cheer- 
fulness, and religious feeling, 71, 
72, 274, 275 ; duty of iireserving it, 
2X0, 237, 267, 558. See Physiology, 
Heart, meant th^ Ainderstanding among 
the Jews, 651. 

Heat of the body, 416«# 

Heathen worship, 616. See Oenliles. 
lleher, Rishop, on the general blind- 
ness to the wickedness of persecu- 
tion in the abstract, 150 ; on the 
punishment of idolatry, 179 ; re- 
ferred to, 29. ^ 

Hebrew Scriptui'cs. See Pihle, Old 
Testament^ Pentateuch, 

cosmogony. See Cosmogony, 

language, 96. 

literature, revival of, 173. 

- poetry not to ho literally in- 
terpreted, 437, 663. 

Hebrew's, Epistle to the, 158, 506. 
Heidegger, J. IT., asserts the stability 
of the earth as a scriptural doctrine, 
63. 

Helps, Mr, on Sunday in Germany, 
216 ; on playing at orthodoxy, 236 ; 
on the new Reformation, 262 ; re- 
ferred to, 417, 

Henderson, Alex., 133, 137, 139, 

J .Eagle, liis advocacy of Sun- 

day-trains, 402, 

Ilengstenberg, Dr E. W., on the con- 
tinued obligation of the Mosaic law, 
496 ; on tlie Sabbath, 502, 503, .506, 
508, 512, 616, 543, 658 ; Runsen's 
opinion of his treatise thereon, 517 ; 
referred to, 489, 493, 529, 530, 531, 
637, 542, 543, 544, 548, 556, 563. 
Henley, Anthon 3 »^, his visit to Dr 
Goodwdn, 237. 

Henry, Dr P., his Life of John Calvin 
quoted, 174. 

Henry IV. of Prance, his death thought 
a judgment of God, 456 ; a tolerant 
saying of his, 474. 

Henry VIII., burning of Papists and 
heretics by, 464. 

Heresy, 34. 151, 366, 378, 399, 400, 
469; burning for, 464-466, 469; 
arrogance of accusations of, 473. 
Ileriot, F. 1a. M., 362, 401. 
llermas, referred to, 525. 
llcrschel, Sir John, on the creation of 
new species, 74 ; on laws of nature, 
ib. ; on the pleasure of reading, 425 ; 
referred to, 417, 425. 

Hesiod on the seventh day, 512. 

Hess’s Life of Zw ingle, referred to, 468. 
Hosse-Cassel, Sabhath-obsorvance in, 
I 121, 369. 
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Heterodoxy. See Hereby. 

Iletherington^ Dr W. M., on the West- 
minster Assembly, 134, 137, 141; 
on the magistrate’s duty as to reli- 
gion, 162, 343 ; on the Sabbath-doc- 
trine of the Hcformcrs, 290 ; his as- 
sertion that the Presbyterians never 
were intolerant, 316 ; on the Book 
of Sports, l42, 144, 146, 147, 118, 
321 ; on the Sabbath-observance of 
the early Christians, 538. 

Heylin, Peter, on the Sabbath, 281, 
282, 285, 286, 291, 293, 295-7, 302; 
referred to, 119, 217, 288, 507, 611, 
612, 621, 631, 637, 542, 543, 563. 

llickes. Dr George, his abuse of the 
Church of Scotland, 126 ; called Til- 
lotson an atheist, 247« 

Hieroglyphics, 549. 

Higgins, Godfrey, on the Second Com- 
mandment, 490; on the Sabbath, 506, 
533, 536, 541 referred to, 514, 563 ; 
Hughes’s Letter to, 512. 

Highlands, memorials against Sunday- 
trains from the, 457. 

Hill, Frederic, referred to, 417. 

Hindoos uiiinduonced by the argument 
from miracles, 186; supposed in- 
quiry into the Sabbath by one, 533. 

Hinds, Bishop, referred to, 167. 

Hippocrates, blind deference to, 111. 

llirschcr. Dr J. B. Von, on external 
acts of religion, 447. 

History, i>arty misrcxireseii tat ions in, 
146, 461 ; forgeries, 321. 

Hitchcock, Dr Edward, on the religion 
of geology, 77. 

IToadiy, Bishop, on Dr Samuel Clarke’s 
manner of studying the Scriptures, 
42; religious opinions of, 43, 44; 
his Dedication to Poi^c Clement XL 
quoted, 63; on error in religion, 139; 
on the law of nature, 203 ; on pride, 
380 ; on change of the meaning of 
words, 550 ; referred to, 109, 247, 
377, 380, 468, 470. 

Hobbes on dogmatism, 375. 

Holden, Rev. Geo., on the Christian 
Sahbath, 491, 606, 628, 542, 644 ; on 
the Decalogue, 605 ; on Sunday-re- 
creation, 654 ; referred to, 489, 501, 
604, 608, 613, 520, 521, 548, 660, 
563. 

Holiday, meaning of, 550. 

Holidays of Roman Church, 284; of 
Church of England, 302, 304, 332 ; 
in Scotland, 306 ; exjiediency of giv- 
ing holidays to workmen, 270. 

Holland, Sabbath -observance in, 56, 
301 ; controversies there, 56, 62, 503. 

Holy, meaning of the word, 434, 487, f 


644 e,t scg., 561 ; holy convocation, 
643, 544. 

Home, Henry. Sec Kama. 

John, on an adventure at 

Blair-Athole, 369 : his life quoted, 
427. 

Homer on the seventh day, 512. 

Honesty, in relation to Sabbatarianism, 
612 ; in controversy, 476. See 
FraudSy pious. 

Hooker, Richard, on the abolition of 
the J e wish law, 166 ; on the disputes 
between the Jews and Gentiles about 
the Mosaic law, 172 ; on the law of 
nature, 202, 264 ; on government, 
373 ; on music, 429. 

liooj^er, Bishop, on the Lord’s Day, 288. 

Horace on the force of nature, 423. 

Horne, Bishop, on music, 429 ; on the 
Flood, 649. 

Horse, Sabbath-rest necessary to "the, 
269, 277, 402, 537. 

Horsley, Bisho^J, on Sir Isaac Newton’s 
religious opinions, 44 ; on the He- 
brew cosmogony, 79; on the high 
accomplishments of the ax)O6tles,100 ; 
on positive and moral duties, 227, 
228; on the Sabbath, 58, 120, 335, 
482, 515, 645, 559 on the Mosaic 
law, 504 ; on fornication, 515. 

Howe, John, on the persecuting 8X)IrIt, 
254; on the passions, 374; Robert 
Hall on his works, 374 ; referred 
to, 470. 

lliibertz. Dr J. R., on the insanity of 
Calvinists, 418. 

Huct, Peter Daniel, no sectarian, 52. 

Hughes, T, S., on the Sabbath, 512. 

Huguenots were themselves persecu-’ 
tors, 466. 

Hull, Dr Robert, on Calvinism, 235. 

Human nature, alleged corruption of, 
38, 453 ; study of, 73 ; importance 
of knowledge of, 206, 207, 414, 
415; variety of men’s minds, 244 
et seq. ; im^iulscs and affectious of, 
373 et seq. 

Hume, David, Dr Campbell’s letters 
to, 377. 

, Joseph, 433 ; his advocacy of 

Sunday -trains, 409. 

Humility recommended to the clergy, 
382. See Pride. 

Huntingdon, Lady, influence of, 337 , 

Hurd, Bishop, referred to, 90. 

Hurlbut, E. P., referred to, 343, 471. 

Hygiene, instruction in, 415. See 
Healthy Physiology* 

Hypocrisy, conventional, 213, 214, 
231, 234; temptation to, 396. 

Hystei'ia, 66, 72. 
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Ibbot, Dr Benj., on i*eligious opinioDS^ 
32 ; on the soundness of human rea- 
son, 40 ; referred to, 29, 40, 131, 
468, 470. 

Ideler referred to, 512. 

Idiots, moral, 201. 

Idleness, natural fruits of, 72, 451, 
548 ; idleness ” on the Sabbath 
said to be forbidden in the Fourth 
Commandment, 437, 544, 560. 

Idol-offerings, abstinence from, pre- 
scribed to Gentiles, 172, 515. 

Idolatry, punishment of, 179 ; and of 
seducers to, 224; often called forni- 
cation in the Old Testament, 515 ; 
Protestant idolatry, 385. 

lerson, Henry, referred to, 260. 

Ignatius, Epistles of, 283, 525, 526, 

Ignorance, dogmatism of, 51, 52, 245, 
366, 375; bad effects of, 240; not 
damnable when inevitable, 265 ; 
clerical influence over the ignorant, 
457. 

Immorality on Sundays, 10, 216, 452, 
557. 

Independence, spirit of, 61, 62, 375, 
477 ; want of, 51, 107-113, 373, 383, 
398, 399. 

Independent Whig, 246 ; quoted, 63. 

Independents not the first who under- 
stood religious liberty, 469 ; advo- 
cated toleration, 470. 

Indian week, 511. 

Indigestion, 274, 276. 

Industry, 72, 451. 

Infallible guides to truth, 107, 125, 
131, 473; are unnecessary, 205. 

Infallibility denied by the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, 138 ; Protestant, 376, 
378, 381, 384,398,536; assumption 
of, 375, 475. 

Infants, alleged damnation of still- 
born, 233. 

Infidels. Sec Deists. 

Informers, common, 347. 

Inglis, Dr John, on Jewish law and 
example, in relation to Gen tile Chris- 
tians, 222. 

Inns, 331, 332, 333, 334. 

Inquisition, Protestant, 385. 

Insanity of supposed demoniacs, 66; 
religious, 71, 418, 474; fostered by 
gloomy views of God’s character, 
235, 417, 418; insane craving for 
spirituous liquor, 411, 414. 

Inspiration, doctrine of, 79, 84, 96, 99, 
163, 191, 391. 

Intellect, its part in moral judgments, 

200 , 201 . 

Intemperance. See Drunkenness. 

Interest. See Usury. \ 


Interludes forwerly acted on Sundays, 
293, 294, 295, 29T. 

Internal evidence of revelation, 191. 

Interpolations in the Pentateuch, 44, 
182. 

Interpretation of the Bible. Sec Bible. 

Intolerance of Protestants, 46, 178, 
244, 378,462; of the Presbyterians, 
315, 339, 472 ; Sir H. Moncrciff’s 
abhorrence of, 340. 

Ireland, treatment of the Catholics in, 
178, 377, 461, 466; Church-article 
on the Sabbath, passed there in 1615, 
296 ; Sunday in, 557 ; “ Catching up” 
of Irish boys for the colonies, 467. 

IrenscuB ascribed the Sabbath to Moses, 
226. 

Israelites, power of their kings, 195 ; 
Sabbatarians call themselves “ the 
true Israel,” 170, 281. Sec Jexus. 

James, Itev. John Angell, on Sunday 
dinners, 561. 

James VI. of Scotland and I., of Eng- 
land, on witchcraft, 64-66 ; his De- 
claration for sports on Sundays, 142, 
144, 146, 318, 369; his opinion of 
the utility of recreation for the 
people, 145 ; his carriages said to 
have been arrested by the Lord 
Mayor of London on a Sunday, 
319, 330 ; Sabbath-observance in his 
reign, 295, 300 ; Act for Sabbath- 
observance, 307 ; burning of Pa^iists, 
464 ; burning of Legate by, 466 ; 
discussions on religious liberty in his 
reign, 469 ; his saying on the death 
of Henry IV. of France, 456 ; ban- 
quet to, 552. 

•Tebb, Dr, on intolerants, 377. 

Jefferson, President, on the maxim that 
Christianity is part and parcel of 
the law of England, 477 ; referred 
to, 480. 

Jeffrey, Lord, decisions by, 353, 479 ; 
on the character of Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, 375. 

Jehovah, utterance of the name un- 
lawful among the Jews, 490; why 
it is called holy, 544. 

Jennings, Dr, on the Sabbath, 546. 

Jenyns, Soame, on inspirathin, 191 ; 
on the internal evidences of Chris- 
tianity, ib. 

Jerusalem, decree of, 172, 515, 527, 
529 ; sieges of, 439 ; Christ's pro- 
phecy of the destruction of, 505 ; 
conjecture as to the origin of ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day imme- 
diately after its destruction, 537. 

Jesuits, a trick of the, 211. * 
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JesuB generally thought to have abo- 
lished the Mosaic law, 184 ; sx>oke 
only to the Jews, 166, 328, 604, 
609 ; obeyed the Mosaic law, 328 ; 
never enforced Sabbath-observance, 
328 ; his declarations respecting it, 
175, 497, 600 ; walked in the fields 
on the Sabbath, 229, 311, 341, 440, 
488, 560 ; attended meetings in sy- 
nagogues, 329, 488, 660 ; feasted 
■with a Pharisee on the Sabbath, 439, 
560 ; his resurrection, in relation to 
the Sabbath, 327, 330, 335, 487, 
619, 624, 525, 626, 531, 632, 538 ; 
his after-appearances to the dis- 
ciples, 519 ; did not enjoin the ob- 
servance of the first day of the week, 
326 ; why the people heard him 
gladly, 239 ; his saying that his 
Father continued to work, 493 3 
healed on the Sabbath-day, 504; 
did he adofit the Sabbath into the 
new dispensation ? 5U4 et See 

Gkristianitt/. 

Jews, their festivals, 433, 516 ; theo- 
cracy, 179, 222, 450, 452, 454, 498, 
653; kings, 195; polygamy, 192, 
220, 535 ; why called a holy nation, 
544 ; how they spent the Sahbath, 
435, 436 ; persecution of, in modern 
times, 376; political disabilities, 462, 
478 ; Are sacrifices still possible by 
them ? 496. See JudnUm, 7Jeca- 
logue. Law of Mosesy iiahbathy J*c. 

Jewish Christians observed the Mosaic 
Sabbath, 173, 279, 528; differently 
circumstanced from the Gentile con- 
verts, 501 et seq, ; conjectured to 
have begun the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, 537. 

Jobson V. Lambert, case of, 353-5. 

John, St, whether the author of the 
Apocalypse, 524. 

Johnson, Samuel, on the exception 
which some who proclaim human 
fallibility make of themselves, 154 ; 
on amusements, 428; on the neces- 
sity for stated times of worship, 278; 
his'tour to the Hebrides, 449 ; I'c- 
ferred to, 35, 374. 

Johnston, J. F. W., on religious liberty 
in America, 472. 

Jones, Sir William, on the figurative 
style of Moses, 92 ; probably a Uni- 
tarian, 93. ^ 

•, Rev. William, of Kay land, on 
cheerful religion, 556. 

Jordan, Rev. John, quoted, 367, 482, 
612, 513, 514. 

Jorgenson, Mr, on neglect of the Sab- 
bath in France, 277. 


Jortin, Dr John, on the duty of judg- 
ing candidly and charitably of others 
and of human nature, 38 ; on eccle- 
siastical councils, 137 ; on the Jew- 
ish Christians, 167 ; on natural reli- 
gion, 211; on revelation, 211 ; on posi- 
tive and moral laws, 218 ; on unity 
in religion, 245 ; on the High Church 
clergy of Queen Anne’s time, 248 ; 
on subscription of articles, 262 ; said 
to have been a Unitarian, 252 ; on 
ignorant fanaticism, 341 ; on perse- 
cution of the Jews, 376; on pre- 
judice, 388 ; on the controvcj*sy at 
Antioch, 516 ; on the Sabbath, 543 ; 
referred to, 166, 285, 471. 

Josephus, referred to, 89 ; on the Sab- 
bath, 511, 543. 

Judaism, effects of, on the Gentiles, 
183 ; proselytes to, 187 ; of the Puri- 
tans, 146, 173 ; of Sabbatarians, 286, 
297, 303, 335, 502. See Jewsy Law 
of Moses. 

.Judging our neighbours, 455, 518. 

Judgment, private, right and duty of, 
3, 5, 384, 385. 

Judgments of God’’ against sinners, 
67, 137, 293, 313, 357, 364, 450. 

Justice, sentiment of, 201, 224; So- 
lomon on, 451. 

Justin Martyr ascribed the Sabbath to 
Moses, 226, 280 ; on the Lord’s Day, 
282 ; referred to, 525, 526. 

Juvenal referred to, 512. 

Kames, Lord, on the variety of men’s 
minds, 247 ; on ojiposite principles 
of human nature, 373; referred to, 
200, 429. 

Kant on social amusements, 369. 

Keimcr, Judaical notions of, 175. 

Kennct, Bishop, his History of Eng- 
land referred to, 146, 148, 320, 

Kennicott, Dr, labours of, 156. 

Kenrick, John, on Hebrew primeval 
history, 87 ; on translations of the 
Bible, 156. 

Kilns on Sunday, 339. 

Kindliness. See Benevolence. 

King, Archbishop, referred to, 549. 

, Dr David, on the introduction of 

new species, 75 ; on geology in rela- 
tion to Scripture, 106 ; on the Sab- 
bath, 557 ; referred to, 77. 

^ Lord, his Life of Locke referred 

to, 423, 468, 552. 

Kings, divine right of, 127, 195. 

Kirk-sessions in Scotland, their efforts 
to promote Sabbath-obsex’vance, 307 
et scq. 

Kirk ton, James, on the state of reli- 
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g^ion aud morals in Scotland in tho 
year 1660, 441. 

Kitto, Dr, on the number seven, 512; 
his Cyclopmdla of Biblical Literature 
quoted, 188, 513, and referred to, 
67, 76, 90, 94,95, 96, 157, 166, 220, 
281, 283, 508, 514, 515, 517, 521, 
624, 531, 543. 

Knight’s History of England quoted, 
336, 337 ; referred to, 468. 

Knock, Sabbatarian petition from the 
parish of, 458. 

Knowledge, natural, importance of, to 
religion, 205 et seq», 568, note J ; 
influence of its difl'usion upon tho 
clergy, 393 ; not hostile to religion, 
425 ; duty of diffusing, 474; imper- 
fection of religious knowledge, 259. 
See Ignorance, 

Knox, John, no Sabbatarian, 123, 292, 
484 ; his preference for the Old Tes- 
tament, 173; advocated the capital 
punishment of Roman Catholics, 
176; his Confession of Faith, 123, 
256, 257 ; suppressed all holidays 
but Sunday, 306. 

— — , Dr Vicesimus, on Sun day-recrea- 
tion, 121 ; referred to, 128. 

Laboccheri!:, Right lion, Henry, on 
Sunday-trains, 404, 408, 409. 

Labour, more done in a week with Sab- 
bath-rest than without it, 277. 

Labourers, holidays to, 270 ; the Sab- 
bath meant for the refreshment of, 
218, 225, 226, 371, 503, 553. 

Laity, religious rights of the, 116, 117 ; 
their servility to the clergy, 373; 
their comparative authority in theo- 
logy, 389; their duty with rcsiJect 
to religion, 392, 396. 

Lambert, General, his preaching at 
Edinburgh, 443. 

Lancashire, Sunday in, 142, 295, 319 ; 
over-labour in machine- works in, 
272. 

Language, interpretation of, 104, 552 ; 
ambiguous, 227, 544, 552. 

Lardner, Dr Nathaniel, his Unitarian 
opinions, 47 ; on the Apocalypse, 
524; referred to, 188, 281, 539,549. 

Laud, Archbishop, 143, 153, 297, 321, 
465. 

Laws bind only those on whom they 
are imposed, 164; natural origin of 
civil laws, 198 ; source of willing 
obedience to, 205, 206, 209, 274; 
moral and positive laws, 217, 218, 
329, 504,516. See ActB, Legislation, 
•Laws of nature, 74, 239, 450 et seg., 
558. See next article. 


Law of nature, 198, 218, 222, 223, 
224, 227, 263, 267, 465, 486, 489, 
501. See last article. 

Law of Moses, a republication of the 
law of nature, 204; given only to 
the Israelites, 166 ; adapted to their 
habits and circumstances, 176; whe- 
ther, and. how far, abrogated, 166, 
184, 221, 224, 323, 327, 494 et 
seq , ; never bound tho Gentiles, 164 
ct seq,, 177, 222, 224,324, 367, 494- 
604 ; how far useful to them, 196, 
222, 224 ; excellent moral precepts 
in, 196; was obeyed by Jesus, 166, 
329, and by I’aul, 529; whether 
intended by Moses to be publicly 
read on the Sabbath, 543 ; doctrine 
of the Churches of England and Scot- 
land respecting it, 494 ; Ijuthcr's 
doctrine, 502. See Judaism^ Penta- 
tcuck. 

Law, I>r Edmund, bishop of Carlisle, 
Paloy’s dedication to, 67 ; on pro- 
selytes to «liLdaisin, 188 ; .on the aid 
given by science to religion, 206; 
on differences of opinion, 245 ; on 
the observance of tho Sabbath by 
the early Gentiles, 511 ; referred to, 
188, 268, 471, 649. 

Law’s Memorial Is referred to, 444. 

Lawson, John Barker, on the tyranny 
of tho Scotch Presbyterians, 314. 

La 3 ’'cock, Thomas, M.l)., oii hysteria, 
72 ; referred to, 66. 

Layman, A, on the Crystal Palace, 
240; on tho Sabbath, 168, 281, 283, 
490, 517, 519, 520 et se.q. 

Leader, the, quoted, 105. 

Le Cl ere on the additions to the Pen- 
tateuch, 182; his satirical advice to 
ecclesiastical historians, 461 ; oil the 
Siibbath, 512 ; referred to, 266. 

iioe, Dr John, Principal of Edinburgh 
University, on the Bible as the only 
sure basis of moral rules, 210, 211 ; 
on Sunday tasks, 276; on Sabbath- 
observance in Scotland, 298, 306, 
440; on the liberty given to servants 
to walk on Sundays, 345 ; on the 
lined of Sabliath-legisltttion, 350 ; re- 
futation of his stateiiiont that the 
time of the Covonaiitors was one of 
great religious light and purity of 
morals, 440. 

, Dr Robert, referred to, 468, 470. 

Tjcgacies for religious purposes, 478, 
479. 

Legate, Bartholomew, burning of, 466. 

Legislators, ancleut. established festi- 
vals, 225, 226, 345; claimed divine 
authority, 345. 
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Legisiatibn, an error in, 213; its pro- 
vince in regard to religion, 29, 161, 
152, 343 ; in regard to the Lord’s 
Day, 342, 343, 347, 348, 557; 

grounds of legislation for Bun day- 
trains, 404. iSee Acts, Laws, 

Leith, Sabbatarian metiiorialfrom ship- 
masters, &c., in, 495. 

Leo I., ordinance of, 282, 285. 

Levites, 175. [2G6. 

Lewger, Chillingworth’s Letter to, 

Lewis, G. ,Cornewall, referred to, 107, 
114, 126, 254, 379, 468. 

Jjiberty, religious, principles of, 2 ct 
seq., 32, 36, 398; right to act ac- 
cording to one’s belief, 26 ; contro- 
versies about, 28 ; Bir If. Moncrciif 
a champion of, 340 ; in the V iiited 
States, 394 ; true sx>irit of, 462 ; 
slow progress oi’ its xndnciples, 467 ; 
history of,467 et seq, ,• liberty of pub- 
lication of ox)inions, 474. Bee iVo- 
testanlism^ 

Lies, God will not be served with, 100. 
Bee J^'raudsy piuas. 

Light, creation of, 78, 106, 548. 

Lightibot, John, 135; extracts from 
liis Journal of the Proceedings of 
the Westminster Assembly, 135, 
521 ; on the Sabbath, 436, 

Limborch referred to, 482, 484. 

Lindsey, Theox)hilus, referred to, 38, 
46, 47 ; quoted, 44. 

Linus on the seveidh day, 512, 

Ijiturgy, English, authority of, 109 ; 
in relation to the Sabbath, 289 ct 
seq. ; revisal of, 338, 391. 

Lochcarron,. a Sabbatarian petition 
from, 458. 

Locke, John, on religious liberty, 15, 
29, 343, 470 ; on truth, 32 ; on the 
alleged corrujition of human nature, 
39 ; against blind submission to au- 
thority in matters of faith, 129-31 ; 
on Confessions of Faith, 141 ; his 
iniX)roved mode of exegesis, 159, 160, 
552 ; on the division of Scrix>tare 
into verses, 162 ; on the variety of 
men’s minds, 244; his Unitarian- 
ism, 117 ; on the duty of the magis- 
trate as to religion, 343 ; on recrea- 
tion, 422, 423; on fundamental 

truths, 471 ; on x>rejudicc, 387 ; on 
the dogmatism of churches, 398; his 
use of the word “ solemnity,” 552; 
referred to, 38, 131, 165, 247, 266, 
474, 485 ; JiOrd King’s Life of him 
referred to, 468. 

-, Josejjh, his hill to compel rail- 
w'ay companies to carry jiassengers 
on Sundays, 390, 404, 408, 483. 


London, Sunday plays in, 293, 294 ; 
accident at Paris Garden, 293; 
James l.’s carriages said to have 
been arrested on a Sunday by the 
Lord Mayor, 319, 320; Bahhath- 
observance in, 331, 334 ; selling of 
fish on Sundays, 334; Great Fire 
of, 456 ; Bishoii of, quoted, 347. 

London Lord’s Day Society quoted, 
364. 

Longevity jiromoted by Sabbath-ob- 
servance, 269. Bee Health, 

‘‘ Lord of the Sabbath,” misuse of the 
I)hi‘asc, 160, 247, 323, 483. 

Lord’s Day, why so called? 330, 514, 
525; figuratively called the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, 281 ; whether the 
Fourth Coinmandmcnt axqilics to it, 
284, 323, 327, 363, 487, 493, 500 et 
seq.; needs no such Jewish prop, 
212 ; origin of its observance, 173, 
280, 282, 335, 536 et seq. ; not con- 
founded with the Sabbath during 
the first two centuries, 626 ; alleged 
transference 'of the Sabbath to, 12, 
163, 221, 281, 333, 485, 518, 530, 
533 ; w'as it observed by the ax)Os- 
tlcs? 59, 221, 329, 514, 532; if 
Jesus had intended it to be observed, 
he would have given a fit injunc- 
tion, 326, 507 ; its joyful character, 
55, 120, 338, 654, 563 ; church-au- 
thority as a ground for its observ- 
ance, 120, 333 ; reasons for now o.d- 
heriiig to it, 268 ; Horsley on tlie 
mode of its observance, 120; chil- 
dren’s tasks on, 276; its use to 
working men, 371, 603; its observ- 
ance in England, 369, 371, 42S, 517, 
558; in Scotland, 2l6, 275, 334, 
337, 353, 362, 440, 517, 557; in 
Ireland, 557 ; in Germany, 55, 121, 
216, 369 ; in Holland, 55, 62, 216, 
301 ; in France, 215, 277, 368, 568 ; 
when first called the Sabbath-day in 
Scotland, 306. See Aj^ostlcs, Fourth 
Commandment, Jesus, Recreation, 
Railway Trains, JSahOath, 

Lord’s Supper, 621. 

[jorinicr. Dr J. G., on religious liber- 
ty, 26, 32 ; on the Sabbath in Hol- 
land; 66, 62, 503 ; ignores Rom. xiv,, 
56 ; calls the Sabbatarians “^tho 
true Israel,” 170; his re^dy to the 
objection that Sabhath-observance 
is not a moral duty, 220 ; on the 
doctrine of the English Church 
about the Babbaih, 290; his com- 
plaint of relaxed views about the 
Sabbath, 390 ; charitable concession 
by, 390 ; on cooking upon the Sub- 
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bath, 440, 6B1 ; on God’s judgmonta 
against the Stewarts, 463, 556 ; on 
the almsgiving at Corinth, 523 ; on 
the change of the Sabbath-day, 530, 
534 ; on the necessity of the Fourth 
Commandment to Sabbatarianism, 
637 ; on the festive character of the 
Sabbath, 550, 556; referred to, 301, 
508, 648. 

Louisiana, religious liberty in, 471. 

Lucian, referred to, 511, 612. 

Luke, St, a peculiarity of his manner 
as a historian, 522. 

Luther, his hostility to the Copcrnicnn 
system, 63 ; on the Sahhath, 121, 
257, 285, 484, 503; on theatrical 
representations, 122 ; extract from 
letter prefixed to translation of his 
Table-Talk, 256 ; left much of the 
woi*k of reformation undone, 260 ; 
on music, 429; J Hack wood’s Maga- 
zine on, 468 ; bn the Mosaic law, 
602; on the Apocalypse, 524. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, on the repeal of 
the edicts against Galileo, 104 ; his | 
remark that great calamities are re- 
garded as “judgments,” 313; on 
the disingenuousness of the learned 
clergy , 391, 394 ; on imperfect re- 
ligious liberty in America, 394. 

Macaulay, lit. ITon. T.B., on the reac- 
tion in England against Puritanism, 
448 ; his character of the Puritans, 
562 ; referred to, 468. 

M^Crie, Dr Thomas, on the Look of 
Sports, 148 ; on the state of learning 
in Scotland at the close of the 16th 
century, 301 ; on the state of reli- 
gion there about 1650, 445 ; re- 
ferred to, 178, 379, 468, 469, 551. 

, Dr Thomas, secundus, on 
“ national tribute to the Lord of the 
Sabbath,” 160 ; on Sir Andrew Ag- 
new and his opinions, 170, 356, 357 ; 
on the positive character of Sabbath- 
duties, 217; on the Scottisli clergy in 
the end of the 16th century, 300 ; on 
legislation for Sabbath-observance, 
348, 352 ; an ungallant observation 
of, 361 ; on the Jewish mode of 
spending the Sabbath, 436 ; his at- 
tempt to lessen the authority of John 
Kicoll, 444 ; on the Sabbatarian me- 
morials, 461 ; referred to, 468. 

Macfarlan, Hev. Duncan, on searchers 
for Sabbath-breakers, 312 ; on the 
Sabbath, 505 ; ignores Kom. xiv., 
517 ; on the study of the laws of 
nature on Sunday, 658 ; referred to, 
513, 557, 568. 


Macfarlanc, Dr P., claims the superin- 
tendence of national religious edu- 
cation for “the churches who hold 
God’s truth,” 153, 

Mackerel, selling of, 334. 

Mackenzie, Henry, on the drama, 427. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on the law of 
nature, 263 ; his freedom from dog- 
matism, 375 ; on the Independents, 
470. 

Macknight, Dr, quoted, 523. 

Maclarcn, Cliarles, referred to, 79. 

M‘Neil, Alexander, 461. 

M‘Owen, Rev. Peter, on Sunday feast- 
ing, 661. 

jy^adderty, Sabbath-desecration at, 309. 

Magistrate. See Legislation, Govern^ 
ment, King. 

Mahometans entitled to circulate the 
Koran, 476. 

Mahon, Lord, referred to, 426. 

Mails, carriage of, on Sundays, 406. 

^Malevolent feelings are excited by un- 
easiness, 72, 275-6. 

Man, the saying that the Sabbath was 
made for, 508. See Human nature, 

Manchester Sanitary Association, 272. 

Manes, heresy of, 420 ; his followers 
the first who observed the Lord’s 
day sadly, 5C3. 

Mann, Horace, on the value of physio- 
logical knowledge, 274. 

Manna, the Sabbath given at raining 
of, 487, 540. 

Manual Labour Academies, 422. 

Mapei, Signor, on the creation of the 
sun, 105. 

Marchand, Dr Emile, on sobriety in 
warm countries, 416. 

Marjoribanks, Mr, referred to, 417- 

Markets on Sunday, 342 ; on Monday, 
316. 

JRarriago, right of parents in regard 
to that of their children, 177 ; with 
, a deceased wife's sister, 190 ct seq,, 
211 ; scriptural law of, 220. 

Marsh, Bisliop, on additions to the 
Pentateuch, 94, 183 ; referred to, 
45, 90, 157. 

Marsliall, Andrew, on the obligation 
of tlie Mosaic law, 223. 

Martial referred to, 512. 

Martineau, James, referred to, 34, 107, 
366, 468, 469. 

Miss, referred to, 276. 

Martyrs, Book of, 464. 

Mary, (^uccn of England, her persecu- 
tion of the Protestants, 465. 

Massachusetts, tlio Sabbath observed 
from sunset to sunset in, 309 ; clergy, 
393 ; physiological instruction, 415 ; 
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iclij^lous liberty, 401), 471; law for 
punishment of rebellious children, 
499; laws 561. 

iMusters and servants, 350, 351, 352, 
353, 354, 495, 558. 

JVlauricc, l*rof. Frederick Denison, on 
the 8abbath, 548. 

May -games on ^Sunday, 309. 

Alaynootli, College of, 153. [258. 

Moadloy’s Memoirs of Palcy referred to. 

Mode, Joseph, his tolerant spirit, 254. 

Medicine, blind deference formerly 
paid to llipxmcratcs in, 111, 

Melancholy, a cause of intemperance, 
417 ; Luther’s cured by music, 429 ; 
religious, 71, 237. 

Molancthon on the Lord’s Day, 287, 
484 ; approved of the burning of 
Hervetus for heresy, 466 ; on the 
Mosaic law, 496. 

Mclchiscdeck, 175. 

Mclito, 11! shop of Sardis, his letter to 
Onesinius, 500. 

Melmoth on diversity of opinions, 245. 

JVIclrose, state of morals at, 200 years 
ago, 444. 

Melville, Andrew, 501. 

, James, fond of music, 300. 

Memorials of Sabbatarians against 
Sunday-trains, 13, 58, 360, 361, 404, 
408, 457. 

MeiJiory, pleasures of, 449. 

Mcng^sics, Thomas, an independent 
Aberdonian, 313. 

Mercy, works of, 4, 5, 504, 558 ; better 
than sacrifice, 504. 

Merton, parish of, 111, 

Mesmerism, 66. 

.\tichaelis, John David, Prof, of Philo- 
sophy at Gottingen, on the laws of 
Moses, 176; on usury, 180; on the 
Mosaic law as binding only on the 
Israelites, 188 ; on marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, 193 ; on the 
divine right of kings, 195 ; on an 
error in legislation, 213 ; on the con- 
nection and limits of ethics and poli- 
tics, 348 ; on the Sabbath, 435, 439 ; 
on festivals, 437 ; on the equal 
rights of true and false religions, 
476 ; on the A])Ocalypse, 524 ; re- 
ferred to, 45, 156, 157, 166, 456, 
490, 511, 517. 543, 550, 557, 563. 

Middleton, Dr Conyers, on the allego- 
rical interpretation of Gen. i. and 
il., 89, 95. 

Milk, selling of, on Sunday, 310, 331, 
332, 333, 366. -- 

Mill, John Stuart, upon Ucutham’s 
greatest-hapinness principle, 201. 

■ , Dr, of Cambridge, 193, 


Mills on Sunday, 339. 

Miller, Hugh, referred to, 493. 

Milman, Dean, on the Jewish Sabbath, 
436, 513. 

Milner, Dr, on the burning of Catho- 
lics in Q. Elizabeth’s reign, 465. 

Milton, John, religious opinions of, 

36, 479 ; on religious liberty, 36- 

37, 155; would not subscribe slave 
ill taking orders, 116 ; on the West- 
minster Assembly, 134, 155; on 
Selden, 135 ; on the abolition of the 
Jewish law, 166; rejects its autho- 
rity, but departs in practice from his 
principle, 180 ; on usury, 180 ; on 
the Gospel as the law of God to ?ts, 
197, 499 ; on imaginary sins, 213 ; 
ceased to attend public worship, 
230; on the beneficial effects of cUf- 
ferences of oj) inion, 251 ; on the 
X>rogrcssiveness of religious know- 
ledge, 259; on the Sabbath, 121, 
170, 484, 491, 526, 542; on Protes- 
tant intolerance, 378 ; on servility 
to the clergy, 398 ; on the delights 
of j>hilosox)hy, 425 ; on music, 429 ; 
on the Decalogue, 493 ; on Christ’s 
appearances after the resurrection, 
520 ; new edition of his Prose 
Works, 520 ; on the meeting at 
Troas, 521 ; on the laying by of 
alms at Corinth, 522 ; referred to, 
266, 470, 476, 517. 

Mind iiillueucod by bodily states, 71- 
73, 274, 275 ; its dependence on the 
brain, 207 ; needs recreation, 422, 
423, 439 ; diversity of minds, 244. 

Ministers, 8ec Vlcrgy. 

Miracles, argument from, 185, 101. 

Mirth a feature of the Jewish festivals, 
433 tt se.q , ; jjarticularly the Sab- 
bath, 561 ; increases benevolence, 
449. 

Misery favourable to vice, 276, 448. 
See Melancholy, 

Missionary ox)erations, 476. 

Modern Sabbath Examined, The/’ 
280, 530 ; referred to, 529, 530. 

Moncreiff, Sir Henry, character of, 
340. 

Monday, 513; Blue, 438. 

Montaigne on the good eftects of dis- 
cussion, 253. 

Montesquieu on religious laws, 214. 

Montgomery, Kev. John, on marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, 192, 
220; on the authority of the Jewish 
law, 225 ; on polygamy, 535. 

Month, origin of the, 513. 

Moon, its x)hasos the jirobable origin 
of the week, 513. 
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Moore, Dr, referred to, 73. Ncandcr, Dr Augustus, on the injunc- 

Moral, ambiguity of the word, 227. tion of Paul to the Corinthians about 

Moral law', 197 et scq.^ 218, 222, 223, alms, 523 ; on the observance of 

224, 227, 2G7, 481, 486, 489, 490; Sunday, 538; referred to, 280, 281, 

moral and positive duties, 169, 218, .611, 517, 563. 

227, 329, 504, 516 ; Sabi»ath-ohser- Jfecessity, works of, 4,5,124, 363, 504. 
Vance not a moral duty, 217, 490. Nehemiah’s care for Sabbath-ohser- 
Moral sentiments, 40, 198 ; three \ vanoe, 188, 487 ; festival in bis time, 

in number, 201 ; deficient in some, I 434. 

201. j Nervous diseases, 70 ; of women, 66,72. 

Morality, foundations of, 190 ; it.s al- Nethcrland.s, religious persecutions in, 
leged connection with Sabbath-obser- 466. 

Vance, 212 ; state of morals under New England. See Massachusetts, 
the Covenanters, 440 av*/. United States. 

More, Hannah, 337. New England Puritan,-’ (piotod, 223. 

, Sir Thomas, on religious liberty. Now JMon t hi y Magazine, reierred to, 

249; referred to, 469. 345, 417. 

Mosaic Law. Bee Lenu of Moses. New moons, 516, 560. 

Mosaic Sabbath, The,” quoted, 168 ; New Testament, the law for Christian.s, 
referred to, 490, 517. 197. See Christuiuitu, 

Moses, his alleged profound knowledge i Newcomc,-Vrchhi.^hop, rt;forredto,lo7. 
of geology, 101 ; held by the Fathers i Newhavoii Medical Association, rcso- 
to be the author of the Sabbath, j Jutions of, 277. 

226; docs not teach the existence of | Nownian. Francis W., referred to, 492. 
a future state, 2G8, 548; not an as- i Newnham, JVlr, referred to, 73. 
cetie, 433. See Law of Mosesj Pew- Newspapers, Scotch, generally advo- 
tateuch. ! cate Simdav-ir»iit?*« 403, 410. 


Mosheim on the Judaising Christians, 
279; referred to, 468. 

Motion considered as the efifeet of dl- ; 

vine energy, 76. I 

Muir, Dr William, on vain and idle rc- : 
creation, 216, 421. i 


Newton, Bishop, on the moral nature 
of man, 204; a disbeliever in eter- 
nal punislnnent, 234; on f.j>irilual 
pride, 366; on solf-rospeet, 374 ; on 
tlie use of the pasFions, 374 ; on the 
dram:i, 427 ; on the Mosaic cosmo- 


Murder, capital punisliment of, 189 ; , 
forbidden by the law of nature, 223. ; 
Murray, Lord George, adventure of, at j 
the Bridge of Bruar, 359. • 

Museums, 433. 1 

Music, 55, 216, 300, 309, 336, 351, 429, 
436, 555, 556, 563. i 

Myth, SO. I 

Nadab and Abihu, 452. j 

National judgments, 454. See JvAj- j 
menu. 


guny, 548. 

, Sir li-aac, become :i Unitarian, 

43, 479 ; his work on Two Notable 
Cin-ruj)tions of Scripture, 41, 46 ; 
liis timidity, 46 ; opposition to his 
pliilosophy, 110 ; how Ilr Clarke in- 
troduced it at Cambridge, ib. ; on 
tlie importance of natural to moral 
idiilo-^iophy, 207 ; a disbeliever in 
eternal torments, 233 ; his discovery 
of gravitation, 471 ; nd'erred to, /6. 

, J{ev. John, 70, 337. 


National Covenant of Scotland quoted, ! N^iceno counciJ, 137. 

151. ; Niciiolson, Dr John, on German thco- 


Nations, differences of religions of, 53 ; : logy, 96. 

ignorant, have most pride, 375. : Nicoll, John, his diary quoted, 442. 

Natural history, study of, 424. 1 Niebuhr, B. G., on clmngo of opinion. 

Natural religion, importance of, 202- j 35 ; referred to, 40. 

211; preferable to atKeism, 480; is : Nieinyer, Dr 11. A., referred to, 124, 
a test of all religious pi*ofe.ssing to | Nigiit-work, 271-2. 
be revealed, 204, 263,480; bequest j Noah, history of, 189; his Flood, 549. 
for essay on, 478. Nonconformists. Sr e JJiKnenters. 

Natural sounds and scenery, 430, 431, Nonconformist, The,” on .the rights 
432. of Alludsts, 377. 

Nature asserts her rights, 423, 558. North British Uailway, Sunduy-trains 
Nazarenes, 279-80, on, 402. 

Neaps History of the Puritans quoted. North British Review, on tlie Sabbftth, 
140, 148, 331 ; referred to, 149, 152, quoted, 639, 548, 653; referred to, 

466. 613. 
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Nuisance, law of, in relation to Sab- 
bath-observanoe, 351. 

Oaths, lawfulness of, 1 80. 

Oban, Sabbatarian petition from, 458. 

Obedience, disjjosilion to, 373 ; source 
of willing obedience to God’s laws, 
205, 20(5, 209, 274; passive, of sub- 
jects, 127, 195. 

Obligation, moral, 199. See Butxj^ 

Ocean, sound of the, 430-31. 

Offence to “ weak brethren,’! 351. 

Old I’estament, preference of the Cal- 
vinists for, 173 ; how far Christians 
are concerned to maintain its autho- 
rity, 189 -191 ; misuse of the, 214; 
was only an object of curiosity to the 
primitive Gentile Christians, 499 ; 
why preferred by the I’uritans, 562. 
See Pentateuch. 

Oliver, Alex., on the Sabbath, 60, 267, 
506, 507, 508, 512, 528; referred 
to, 277, 504, 513, 520, 539. 

Omnibifses in Glasgow on Sundays, 
355. 

Onesimus, his letter to Melito, 500. 

Opinion, 31 ; change of, 34-51, 2 18 ; 
unity of, impossible, 242 ct is 

but knowledge in the making, 251 ; | 
variety of, not prevented by sub- 
scrip tioji of articles, 259 ; duty of 
acting according to, 473 ; influence 
of jniblic, 347. 

Oppressic)!!, how to be diminished, 350, 
See Intolerance. 

Oratory, general love of, 427. 

Organ, the, 430. 

Orieiityl style of teacliing, 89, 492, 549. 

Oriental nations worshipijed the pla- 
nets, 511 ; hence, probably, the sa- 
crednoss of the number soven in the 
l^last, 514. 

Origen I'eferred to, 89, 91. 

Original sin, 36, 38, 233. 

Orme, AVilliain, on Ihixter’s treatise 
on tlie Lord’s Day, 121, 328 ; on the 
state of morals in fScotland two hun- 
dred years ago, 444 ; on the Jirown- 
ists, 469 ; referred to, 35, 45, 55, 
07, 325, 408. 

Orthodoxy, 113, 115, 399, 400, 473; 
standards of, 33, 379; playing at, 
236. 

Osorius n.gairist persecution of the 
Jews, 376. 

Ostervald, J. F., on the alleged corrup- 
tion of human nature, 39 ; on the 
servility of commentatoi’S, 112; on 
books of divinity, ib. ; on the inter- 
^pretation of Scripture, 158 ; on the 
misapplication of Scripture texts 


addressed to Jews, 165, 328; re- 
ferred to, 502, 504. 

Ovid, cosmogony of, 101-2; referred 
to, 511. 

Owen, Dr John, on the Unitarians, 
48 ; on a case of change of opinion, 
50; on the Sabbath, 55, 330, 490, 
505, 506, 511 ; on the purification 
of Dnglaiid from episcopacy and 
monarchy, 128; improved manner 
of interpreting the Jf ible introduced 
by, 158 ; on the progressiveness of 
religious knowledge, 259 ; his ac- 
count of the Sabbath controversies 
in the I7tii century, 322 ; on magis- 
terial dictates in religion, 326 ; on 
results as an index of soundness of 
principles, 446; on religious liberty, 
469; referred to, 29, 379; Orme’s 
3jife of, quoted and referred to, 55, 
325, 444, 468. 

Oxford Tracts, 381. 

Paine, Thomas, on the Fourth Gom- 
maiidmcut, 98. 

Paley, Dr, on universal redemption, 
54 ; on the Sabbath, GO, 168, 484, 
516, 518, 520; on rational religion, 
67 ; on the Old Testament, 190 ; on 
the foundations of moral obligation, 
199, 200 ; on the beneficial effects of 
differences of opinion, 251 ; on sub- 
scription of articles, 252 ; on pious 
frauds, 341 ; his impartiality, 377 ; 
fond of the theatre, 427 ; Dr K. AV, 
Hamilton’s attack on, 60 ; referred 
to, 119, 468, 471, 514, 521, 525, 
557 ; his Memoirs referred to, 258. 

Pupias refiU'rcd to, 525. 

Papists. See Roman Catholics. 

P, arables, 89, 90, 492, 549. 

Parents, Jewish law for respect to, 
174, 196, 223, 499, 505 ; their right 
as to marriage of their children, 
177. 

Paris, sobriety in, 215, 415; Sunday 
ill, 368. 

Paris Garden, London, accident on a 
Sunday in, 293. 

Parker, Theodore, on the IFcbrcw cos- 
mogony, 77 ; referred to, 5U0. 

Parkhiirst on the meaning of the word 
ti'Jinslatcd holu, 550. 

Parliament. Bee Acts, AgneWf Legisla” 
tion, 

Parr, Dr Samuel, his character of 
Horsley, 121, and of Taylor, 127; 
a disbeliever in eternal punishment, 
234. ; on tJie impossibility of unifor- 
mity of opinion, 249; on keeping 
company with dissenters, 377 ; on 
2 Q 2 
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the word toloratiou, 473; referred Philo on the Fourth Oommandiueui;, 
to, 29 ; his Life referred to, 48, 423. 186 ; on the Sabbath, 611, 643 ; re- 

Party-opinions, 130; party-ties of the ferred to, 89, 91, 493. 
clergy, 388 ; party-spirit of ecclc- Philosophy, study of, 426. 
siasti cal historians, 4G1. Philosophy of Evil, The,’’ referred 

Pascal on doubt and submission, 62; to, 563. 

on truth and error, 61 ; on the de- Phllostratus referred to, 611. 
cree against Galileo, 104 ; on a Phrenological Journal quoted, 411 ; 
trick of the Jesuits, 211. referred to, 66, 72, 73, 185, 250, 

Passions, 423; use of the, 374. 375, 416, 422, 444. 

Passover, 433, Phrenology, 39 ; moral sentiments ac- 

Paterson, trial of, for blasphemy, 250. cording to, 201. 

Paul, on the observance of days, 56, Physical training, 422. 

61, 172, 288, 291 n., 326, 330, 514 et Physicians, their former blind defer- 
439, 530-2; continued to the ence to llipi)ocrates. Ill ; labour on 
end to obey the Mosaic law, 167 ; ob- the Sabbath, 269. 
served the Jewish Sabbath, 527-9; Physiology, use of knowledge of, 72, 
before Festus, 224; at Troas, 329, 73 ; its importance a means of human 

488, 521, 560, 561; travelled on a improvement, 207, 240, 273; ought 

Sunday, 59, 522; his speech at to be taught to all, 272, 415 ; in re- 

Athens, 344 ; laboured with his bit ion to the Sabbath, 268, 438. 

hands, 422; appealed to wise men,” Pined on religious insanity, 418. 

535; on faith, 161. Pitcairn’s ‘‘ (’riminal Trials” referred 

Pearson, Bishop, referred to, 563. to, 444. 

Peel, Sir Robert, on Sabbath-legisla- Pittenweem, Sabbath-desecration at, 
tion, 347. 309. 

Peevishness an effect of disease, 275; Planets of the ancient astronomers, 
and of iinhaiipincss, 276, 448. 513 ; woivhippod in the East, 514, 

Pennsylvania, imperfect religious free- Plato i»n festivals, 225 ; bis saying 
doiii in, 394. • that the happiest men are the best. 

Penny Cyclopaulia quoted, 334 ; re- | 369. 

ferred to, 90, 468, 514. j Playfair, John, on the opposition to 

Pentateuch, post-Mosaic additions to, . Newton’s philosophy, 110; on 
94, 182, 493, 543; language of, 96. I viii's defence of usury, 180 ; anec- 
See Bible y haw of Mo i dote of, 557. 

Pentecost, meeting of the Apostles on j Plays. 8cc iJrama, 

the 'day of, 521, j Pleasures, whether forbidden on the 

Percival, Dr, Paley’s letter to, 252. Sabbath, 437, 555. See 

Persecution, 150 ; ai*guiiieiit against, Pliny's epistle to Trajan, 537, 539. 

242 ; modern forms of, 243, 257; Iditt, Rev. Theodore, quoted, 368, 369. 
T. Gorilou on, 245, 246; spirit of, j Pluniptre, Mr, on Sabbath-legislation, 
254; by so-called Protestants, 376, ! 349, 357, 

* 378, 394, 462 ; of the Jews bj" Chris- Plutarch on superstition, 55. 

tians, 376, Sec Into Le ranee, Poland, catechism of the Dnltarian 

Persians worshipped the Sun, 539, churches of, 162. 

Persius referred to, 512. Police regulations for observance of 

Perth, great inundation at, 314; spi- ^sunday, 351. 

ritual despotism at, 316; punish- Politics, limits of, 348. .See Govern- 
ment for ISabbath-desecration, 317 ; meiU, Lcffislattirc, 
state of morals 200 years ago, 414. Poly carp referred to, 525. 

Petitions, Sabbatarian, 457. Poly’garay, 176, 177, 193, 220, 635. 

i’ha3dru.s on rt‘.creatlon, 421. Pomfret quoted, 128. 

PharjKSecs walked in the fields on the Poor, alms at Corinth for, 522. 

Sabbath, 229,311, 440; feasted on Pope, Alexander, his universal prayer 
that day, 439, 561 ; their scrupulo- quoted, 51 ; on the enjoyment of 

sity as to its observance, 504, 554 ; God’.s bounties, 236 ; on reason and 

modern, 153, 243, 364, 365, 389, 455. ^74 ; on x>ride, 375 ; on the 

Philagatbarches referred to, 473. laws of nature, 456. 

Phillix)s V, Innes, case of, 353. Popery. See Lifallihility^ Romankm. 

Phillxmtts. Bishox), on marriage with a ! Popbam, J udge, his opposition to Sab- 


dc ceased wife's sister, 193. 


batarianlsm, 305. 
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Vorsow, Liichard, referred to, 45. 

i’orteus, Bishop, his c^certions to pro- 
mote Sabbath-observance, 336. 

l*ositive duties, 169, 218, 516 ; Sab- 
bath-observance one, 217, 490 ; .sub- 
ordinate to moral, 218, 329, 604. 

Post hocy cr<jo propter hoc^ a common 
fallacy, 10, 346, 347. 

Post-oflice, Sunday-labour in the, 366, 
406, 458. 

Powell, Ilcv. Jiaden, on the Hebrew 
cosmogony, 79 ; on credulity in the- 
ology, 104 ; on the inconsistency of 
Protestants, 115 ; on their errors as 
to the Bible, 163 ; {on diversity of 
opinion, 255 ; criticised in tlui Pres- 
byterian Be view, 492 ; referred to, 
34, 76, 39t>, 471. 

Power, love of, 373 et scq. 

PoAvys, the lion. Lyttelton, on legisla- 
tion for religion, 343. 

Ih'actice should accord with principles, I 
3, 27, 161, 473; Protestant principle 
and Protestant practice, 462. 

Prcdcstintatioii, 233. 

Prefermejit, expectation of, 387. 

Prejudice, 107, 130, 131, 158, 380, 
387, 388, 535. 

Presbyterians, intolerance of, 46, 149, 
150, 151, 259, 315, 339, 470; ac- 
cused of impiety by JOnglisli Church- 
men, 381. 

Presbyterian Jlevicw on the positive 
character of the Sabbath-laAV, 490 ; 
on the Sabbath, 536 ; referred to, 
551. 

Press, influence of the, 477 ; freedom 
of the, 474. 

Price, Dr Kichard, his Unitarian 
opinions, 48, 479. 

Price’s l*atent (kindle Company, holi- 
days given to their work-people, 270. 

Pride, 375.; spiritual, 326, 365, 366, 
373, 376, 382, 473. 

Th‘ideaux, John, bishop of Worccstei’, 
on the Sabbath, 507. 

j Iluiuphrey, dean of Norwich, 

on lizra, 96 ; on natural religion as 
the test of revelation, 204 ; referred 
to, 480, 543. 

Priesthood, natural kind of, 117 ; pro- 
verbial arrogance of the, 376. See 
Olcnjij. 

Priestley, Dr Joseph, on the impor- 
fections of the Jlcformation, 260 ; 
on the perpetuity of the Jewish ri- 
tual, 495-6; referred to, 38, 266, 
479. 

Prodigies, 67, 443, 456. 

Profaneness, laws against, 339. [542. 

Profanation of the Sabbath, what, 488, 


j Profligacy on Sundays, 10, 216, 452, 
657. 

Prophecy, in relation to the Christian 
Sabbath, 290, 488, 607, 608, 560. 

Proi)hets, poetical style of their writ- 
ings, 437, 563; false proj^hets, 345. 

Proselytes to Judaism, 187, 611 ; equal 
rights of all sects to make, 476. 

Prospective ileview referred to, 77. 

Prosperity, sources of, 451. 

Protection, alleged need of, in regard 
to Sah bath-observance, 349 et scq. 

Ih'otestant inconsistencies, 49, 108, 
115, 161, 243, 267, 267, 339; iiifal- 
libility, 376, 378, 381, 383, 398, 399, 
636 ; ]Aersecutions, 46, 178, 378, 
391, 462; Protestants use against 
Dissenters, the argumonts which 
Romanists use against them, 49 ; 
their treatment of the Koman Ca- 
tholics, 178 ; have loss excuse than 
the Catholics for jiersccuting, 467. 

Protestantism, what, 114, 256, 378; 
right of private judgment, 3 et seq,, 
32, 36, 45, 48, 49, 61, 138, 467, 408 ; 
right and duty of acting according 
to it, 26, 473; is a safe way to sal- 
vation, 265. 

Providence, general and particular, 
70-76. See God, Laws, J%tdgments, 

Prudence included by Butler among 
the virtues, 200. 

Psychological Medicine, Journal of, 
referred to, 66, 73, 420. 

Public opinion, 198, 347, 367 ; state 
of, in Scotland, as to Sunday-trains, 
400. 

Publication, free, of opinions, benefit 
of, 474 et seq ; laws against, 477. 

Punishment, under the laAV of nature, 
452; capital, of murder, 189; doc- 
trine of eternal, 230 et seq., 447. 

Puritanism, 420, 421, 436, 437 ; reac- 
tion against, in England, 448 ; in the 
Highlands, 457 ; unintentionally 
promotes vice, 557, 

Purilanfi, 62, 120, 121, 120, 141, 142, 
143, 146, 149, 150, 154, 216, 227, 
237, 259, 275, 276, 518, 551 ; their 
Sahhath- doctrine, 486 ; their inode 
of interpreting the Bible, 159 ; re- 
garded the Mosaic law as binding on 
the Oeiitilos, 164 ; their preference 
for the Old Testament, 173, 179; 
their Avritings on the 8abhath, 293, 
294 ; Sabbatarianism introduced by, 
301 et seq. ,* 503, 535 ; their legisla- 
tion for Sabbath observance, 331 ; 
their mode of Sabbatli-ohserA’^ance, 
see i^abbath ; Macaulay’s character 
of them, 562. 
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Quakeks^ 55, 121, 215, 347. adverse to amusements, 423; its al- 

Quarterly Review quoted, 45, 428 ; liance with knowledge, 425 ; music 

referred to, 34, 70, 152, 336, 379, in relation to, 429; has not always 

453, 457, 468, 548. the consequences expected, 467 ; true 

religion, what, 204 ; true, known by 
Railways, accidents on, 270, 454. its fruits, 446, 447 ; true and false 

Raihvay-trains on Sundays, 1, 17, 226, have equ4l rights, 476 ; religious en- 
352, 358, 359, 390, 449, 483, 557 ; thiisiasin, 246, 389, 418 ; religious 
Arnold on, 363; grounds of legis* [ insanity, 71, 418, 474; natural reli- 
lation for, 404; public opinion re- — see A’ce^^ov.^/; religious liberty 

-gardiiig them in Scotland, 400 ; me- —sec Liberiu religious people gc- 
morials against, 457 ; railway-ser- norally ignorant of God’s natural 
vants employed on Sunday ought to laws, 210. 
rest on another day, 270, 558. Remonstrants, 466. 

Railway companies, Sabbatarian nia- Reprobation, 54, 230, 232. 

lui'uvros ill, 19, 361, 362, 400, 408. ; Rost, man's need of, 268, 420; is the 
Ratiiiuoliuu Roy, referred to, 185. only thing enjoined in the Fourth 

Ramus, Peter, 108. Cominaiulmeiit, 547, 553. 

Ray, John, on the works of creation, Ro.surivotion. O lirist's, in relation to 
493. the I.ord's Day, 327, 330, 335, 487, 

Reading, pleasure from, 425. 519, 524, 525, 526, 531, 532, 538. 

Reason,hunian,soundncssof, 40; should Reuchlin, John, 173. 

bo employed in religion, 52, 246 ; Revelation, Dr Jortin on the impor- 
authority of, 202 et seq,, 265; revo- tanceof, 211 ; Rishop Wiirb'arton on, 

lation to, 533. 345 ; natural religion e.s a test of, 

“ Record, The,'’ quoted, 160, 358, 372. 204, 263, 480 ; intmuial and external 

Recreation, 10, 126, 142 et evidence of, 191; the Rook of, 524. 

226, 241, 279, 286, 204, 295, 297, ! See JS/bte. 

304, 305, 306, 309, -187, 188, 018, ‘ Reverence, sentiment of, 201. 

332, 354, 339, 341, 369, 355, 371, Reynolds, Dr, a Sabbatarian, 295. 

402, 449; different kinds of, suit ; Rhau, Georgt‘, 429. 

different persons, 226; recreations : Kliymc d Plea for Tolerance’' quoted, 
on the Sabbath were not forbidden ; 213, 248, 453, 516, 

in the Fourth Commandment, 229, j Rice, .Mr Spring (now Dord Monteagle), 
433, 559-60; but the reverse, 433, i on visits to the Zoological Gardens 

554; grounds on which they are said •• on Sunday, 356. 

to be forbidden in the Fourtli (‘oin- | Riclmioiul, excursions to, 342. 
iiiandmont, 543 cC fieq. ; recreation : Ridley, Rishop, his opinion of the Sab- 
a Sabbath duty, 120 ; a means of pro- i balli referred to, 1 19, 291, 484. 
ventingand curing <lruiikenricss,21G, ; Right and wrong, 199 ct scq. See 
417. J/r>r«^Z. 

Redemption, doctrine of universal, .54. ! Itobertson, William, D.D., quoted, 466; 
Refonnalion, sec J^rotestaHtiini ; ex- referred to, 467, 5 19. 

pected ncAv one, 261-3. , Rev. William, an Irish cler- 

Reformers, the, left much undone, 260 ; ; gyinan, 48. 

tlieir intolerance, 244, .378, 402 ;• Robinson, Aj-chbishop, 48. 

tlieir doctrine of the Sabbjath, 55, I ^ Dr D., referred to, 543. 

121, 285 el seq , 4S4, 503. [ , Jtev. Robert, became a Uiii- 

Refreshinent the beiieticial purpose of j tarian, 47. 

the Jewish Sabbath, 120, 219, 371, Roehefoucault on pride, .375. 

420, 43.3, 55.3, 554. Jlccrc^Uioa. Rogers, Henry, referred to, 29, 266, 

Relaxation, 225. Sec Jir/rfahnieut, 374. 

licdigion, its alleged connexion with , Dr .Inhii, quoted, 302. 

Sabbath-observance, 212, 219; siii- RoniaiiLsm, 107, 13/1, 243; whether a 
cerity in, 214, its state in Cliarlea saving faith, 40; not now what it 

ll.'s reign, 334 ; effect of the French , was, 462; a source of corruptions of, 

Revolution upon it in Rritain, 335 ; j 1 61 ; Roman Gatholic Sabbath, 559. 

tinctured by nsen’s tempers, 2.37 , Sec luJollibUtty, 

ought to be cheerful, 237, 417, 448, j Roman Catholics, rights of, 28; Knox’s 
554 ; damaged hy ignorant fanatics, I severity to, 178; Dr Chalmers on 

341 ; and by pious fraud.s, 341 ; not ; persecution of, 178 ; treatment of, 
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by Protestants, 153, 315, 377, 466 ; 
acts against, 3J5; disabilities of, 
462 ; causes of hatred to, 463 ‘ many 
burnt by Protestants, 464. 

Homans, ancient, their just laws, 224; 
their festivals, 226 ; the Sabbath . 
generally ridiculed by, 512 ; but ob- i 
served by some, in imitation of the i 
Jews, 611; their calendar, 514. i 

Koscoc, William, quoted on religious ! 
liberty, 118. 

Jloss, Alexander Leith, quoted, 301. 

Koyal Society, its inliucnce in dispel- 
ling superstition, 69. 

lluell, Kcv. David, quoted, 345. 

lIuraL walks, 229, 311, 341, 431, 410, 
488, 560; sounds, 430. 

Hush, Dr Jjenjamin, on the drama, 
427 ; referr<!d to, 73. 

Hush worth, John, on historical for- 
geries, 321 ; his Collections referred 
to, 134, 140, 149, 150-1. 

Hiiskin, Mr, on the Church of Scotland, 
127. • 

liussell, Francis, on the Lord's Day, 
quoted, 509; referred to, 281, 508, 
514, 531. 

Rutherford, Samuel, 133; his book 
against liberty of conscience, 150, 
179; on seducers to idolatry, 224. 

Hutherfurd, Lord, his speech on Suu- 
day-trains, 409. [309. 

Hutherglen, Sabbath desecration at, 

SAnuATARTANS, proporl 3 ’'so called, who 
keep holy the seventli day of the 
week, 176, 297, 327. 

Sabbath, alleged primeval, 72-106, 
170, 226, 322, 335, 481, 484, 487, 
511, 515, 518, 536. 

, Jewish, 167, 480; tlrs.t insti- 
tuted when manna was sent, 540 ; 
forrnally^ enartted at Sinai, 182; 
ada 2 )ted to the circumstances of the 
Jews, 177 ; and to the constitution 
of man, 16, 212, 208, 558; its i3ur- I 
poses, — (1.) to give rest and refresh- 
ment to man and beast, 218, 225, | 
226, 371, 503, 553 ; (2.) to be a me- 
moi'ial of the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Kgypt, 217, 553; 
(3.) to be a sign of the covenant be- 
tween God and them, 167 CC seq.^ , 
218, 357, 491, 553; mode of sancti- | 
fying it, 540-3 ; meaning of “ hal- j 
low,’' “ keep holy,” or “ sanctity,” 
487, 544 ; was a joyful festival, 435, 
439, 555 ; how spent by the Jews, 
435, 546 ; lasted from sunset pn 
Friday to sunset on Saturday', 308, 
309, 439 ; whether a moral or a 


positive institution ? 169, 200-9,212, 
217, 322, 327, 481, 490, 496, 653 ; 
this question practically unimpor- 
tant, 220; was not imposed upon tlio 
Gentiles, or kept by them, except in 
imitation of the Jews in later times, 
167, 217, 227, 228, 354, 357, 511 
never observed by Gentile Chris- 
tians, 173, 279; grad iiallj' ceased to 
be kept Hebrew (^hristians, 173, 
279 ; thought by the lleformers to 
bo a type of spiritual rest, 290 ; 
can no longer be regarded as a 
memorial of the creation, 72-106, 
553 ; grounds on whicl» it is said to 
be a Christian institution, 3 2, 481, 
485 ct aeq. ; erroneously called by 
the Sabbath Alliance the badge of 
our homage to God, 170; doctrine 
and practice of Jesus, tlie Ajmstles, 
and the Fathers, concerning it — see 
Jesus, A 2 JoytIes, Fathers ; doctrine of 
the Schoolmen, 285; of tlie (Jhurch 
of Scotland, 55, 123, 325, 340-1, 
486 ; of the Free Church of Scotland, 
247 ; of the Church of Fngland, 119, 
214, 282, 289, 302 ; of English Non- 
conformists, 121 ; of foreign Protes- 
tant divines, 55, 121, 285 ctseq., 502 
— see Calvin, Liilhe.r,ti'c,^ controver- 
sies about it in Holland, 56, 62, 503 ; 
in J'higland, 289 el scq. ; in Germany, 
503 ; debate concerning it in tlie 
Westminster Assembly, 136 ; pre- 
valent misapplication of the phrase 
“ Lord of the Sabbath,” 160, 247, 
323, 4S3 ; history of modern Sab- 
batarianism, 279 ; Puritanical ob- 
servance of <he so-called Christian 
Sabbath, 10. 23, 120, 216, 275, 301, 
303 et seq., 335, 336, 339, 436, 437, 
440, 446, 450, 452, 487, 535, 647, 
555, 561. See Fourth Commandment t 
For(Vs J)au, 

Sabbath Alliance, curiosities of the, 

481 ; its formation and principles, 
367, 481 ; labours, 389, 409, 457 ; 
financial condition, 16, 404, 410, 452, 

482 ; i^roclaims that tlie Sabbath is 
the badge of our homage to God, 
170; maintains the vital importance 
of the Fourth Commandment to nio- 

ality, 190 ; resemblance of its con- 
duct to tliat of the .lesuils, 200-212 ; 
its contemptuous treatment of the 
law of Christ and the law’ of nature, 
197, 198, 489, 494 ; its misstatement 
about a meeting of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway Company, 484 ; 
accuses all non -Sabbatarians of dis- 
honesty, ignorance, or stupidity. 
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484, 647 ; its astounding assertion 
about the common consent of the 
Christian world to one of its princi- 
ples, 485 ; speaks of reverence for 
places as a Christian duty, 495 ; on 
the meaning of “ keep holy,' ’ 547 ; 
its Tracts referred to, 508, 519. 
Sabbath-breaking said to be the first 
stop to crime, 55, 56, 345-7 ; God's 
vengeance” against its perpetrators, 
450 ; acts against it — see Lc- 

ff dilation, 

Sabbath-day’s journey, 435, 

Sal)batical Year, 181. 

Sacrifices. con tiniuid at Jerusalem till j 
the destruction of the Temple, 167 ; | 
whether still ijossiblo by the Jews, I 
496 ; on the Sabbath, 543, 549. 
Sacrilege, 221 . 

St Andrews, Sunday jdays nt, 299 ; 
foreign students at, 301 ; Sabbath- 
observance at, 306, 308. 

St Crispen's holiday, 438. 

St Ciithbert's parish, Sabbath- desecra- 
tion in, 309. 

Salmon-fish ingoii Sunday at Aberdeen, j 
313 ; act prohihiting, 339. ^ 

Salt-pans, 339. 

Salvation, conditions of, 49, 53, 232, j 
387. I 

Sanctification of the Sabbath, 540, > 
542-4. ^ I 

Sanctify, meaning of, 487, 514 ft .'•v./. | 
Sanctuary, reverence foi*, 181, 221, I 
281 , 495. I 

Sanitary improvements will diminish ; 
drunkenness, 414 ; Sanitary Associ- ! 
ation of Manchester, 272. See | 

l*hygio1o*jit, j 

Satan, bufietings” of, 72. See IffviL ; 
Saturday, 514. : 

Sa.Kon race less sober than (’eltic, 415 ; | 
old Sa.xon names of days, 51.3. j 

Scenery, pleasure derived from, 432. 
Scepticism, 52; Dr !letherington'.s no- I 
tion of, 152, 343. ; 

Scbi.sni, 49, 151, 366, 378. | 

Scholastic divinity, 112 . ' 

Schoolmen, their doctrine of the Sab- | 
bath, 285. I 

Science, the study of it dispels .super- i 
stition, 69, 70, 425 ; in relation to ; 
Scripture, 77. 189, 263, 327, 391, ’ 
394, 548 ; value of it in a religious * 
point of view, 205 ct •'*<‘ 7 ., 558 j 
note J; Divine authority of its teach- I 
ing, 208. j 

Scot, Jlegiriald, on witchcraft, 05. ! 

Scotch Reformers’ Gaz<dtc on immo- ! 
rality in Glasgow on Sundays, 21(5; j 
ex[) 08 ure of Sabbatarian trick.s by, 
459, 460. 


Scotland, burning of witches in, 94 , 
443 ; standard of religious truth in, 
132 ; intolerance in, 151 ; unfair 
demands of clergy in, 15.3; Sabbath- 
ohsorvance in, 123, 149, 275, 298, 
306, 334, 440 ; state of rtdigion and 
morals 200 years ago, 440 ; obser- 
vance of holidays in the reign of 
James VI., 306; What are the feel- 
ings and opinions of the people of, 
in regard to Sunday trains? 400; 
proposed standing committee for li- 
cense of Sunday traveller.s, 411 ; 
prejudice against music in, 430; the 
Covenanters, 173, 381, 410, 466, 
470 ; Scotland under Cromwidl, 470 ; 
state of religious liberty in. 472, 478 ; 
Puritanism in the Highland.^, 457. 
See (Viurch of 

‘‘ Scotsman, The,” quoted, 25, 400, 406, 
409, 458. 

Scott, Dr A. J., referred to, 543 ; quo- 
ted, 558. 

, Rev. Thomas, on (he sufiieiencv 

of the Rible, 210. 

, Sir Walter, on' npparition.'s, 68 ; 

on the credulity of the Presbyterifin 
clergy in regard to witeberaCt, 135 ; 
referred to, 61, 152, 312, 144. 

Scoiti.sli Society for Promotijig tlu* Due 
Observance of tlie Lord's Ihiy, 358. 

Scourging for Sabbath-breaking in 
Scotland, 308. 

Scripture. See 7>/7*A*. 

Scudder, Henry, 153. 

Searchers'’ for Sabbaih-breakcrs in 
Scotland, 299, 310, 311, 312, 317. 

Scasoii.<, changes of, took place lung be- 
fore the creation «>f man, 79. 

Seceders, Scotch, their [>rotost against 
the repeal of laws against wilclies, 
04. 

Seeker, .\rt4)bi.shop, on tlie law of na- 
ture, 204 ; on sei \ ility to the clei gN , 
386; refcrretl to, 138, 157, 379. 

Sectaries, toleration of, 151, 152. See 
Toii'ra t h) It . 

Sects, rivalry of, 389. 

Sedgwick, Professor, on diversity ol 
opinions, 253 ; referred to, 379. 

Selderi, .lohii, on free iiiqiiii-y, 52 ; on 
the endlessne.'ss of dispute.s in reli- 
gion, 129; liis s]>ce<:lie-s in the West 
minster As.sembly, 135 ;his learifuig, 
ib. ; on interpretation of the Pdble, 
138, 160, 305; on the ob.^curation of 
truth ill troubled times, III; on 
tithes, 175; on usury, 180; on get- 
ting rid of contracts under colour uf 
obedience to God, 411 ; on God's 
judgments, 456; on the Sabbath, 
512, 514 ; referred to, 34, 158. 
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St^U-estoom, 255, 373. Seo, Pride. 

Winieca on festivals, 225 3 referred to, 
612. 

Septenary institutions, origin of, 512- 
614. 

^Sermons, 238, 370, 378, 393; liintsfor 
the improvement of, 238 ; attractive- 
ness of eloquent, 427. 

Werpent in Gen. ii., 89, 91. 

Servants, 345, 350, 351, 352, 354, 363, 
495, 558. 

Servetus, burning of, 28, 466; his Life 
referred to, 468, 469. 

Servility to authority in religion, 51, 
107, 113; servility of the laity to 
the clergy, 373, 383, 398, 399. 

Seven, sacred charaeitor of that num- 
ber, in the East, 512, 514. 

Seventh Coinniandinent, 220, 515. 

Sliaftcsbury, Lord, referred to, 254, 
379. 

vShakspesire quoted, 56, 201, 552. 

Sharp, Jame.s, Archbishop of St An- 
drews, 308. 

, Dr Joiin, Archbishop of York, 

on belief as the rule of practice, 473. 

Sheldon, Dr, 119. 

Slierlo<0v, William, Dean of St Paul’s, 
his controversy with Dr South, 128. 

, Thomas, lUshop of London, 

on the New Testament, 198; on the 
dewish laAv, 164; on the law of na- 
ture, 204, 223 ; referred to, 499, 027, 
549. 

Shooting on Sundays, 286, 300. 

Shopkeepers, alleged need of protec- 
tion of, 349, 352. 

Sign, the >Sabbath as a, 167 ct 
218, 057, 491, 553. 

Silkw'orm, cultivation of, 369. 

Siloam, tower of, 456. 

Simon, Kichard, 157. 

Sin, bad eilects of setting up a false 
standard of, 213 ; original, 36, 233. 

Sinai, “ sanctified’^ by Moses, 545, 546; 
giving of the law at, 182. See De- 
calogue. 

Sincerity in religion, 214. See Hy- 
pocrisy. 

Sismoiidi on the intolerance of the Re- 
formers, 244 ; referred to, 29. 

Sisters, marriage of two at the same 
time forbidden by J^foses, 192. 

Sleep, 271, 421, 433. 

Smalridge, Bishop, anecdote of, 387. 

Smith, Adam, referred to, 480. 

^ Dr John Pye, quoted on Scrii)- 

tural astronomy, 62 ; on the produc- 
tion of new sf)ecies, 74 ; on the mean- 
ing of “ firmament,” 105 ; referred 
to, 76. 


j Smith, liev, Sydney, on the effects of 
extensive religious study in produc- 
ing mutual respect between oppo- 
nents, 50 ; on the impossibility of 
uniformity of opinion, 249 ; on Pro- 
testant persecutions, 462; I’eferred 
to, 375, 377, 471. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Ko' 
man Antiquities quoted, 226. 

Sobriety. See Drunhenness. 

Social affections, their culture on the 
Sabbath, 278, 554. 

Socinianism, catechism of, 162. 

Sociiiians, 44, 48. 

Socinus, Eaustus, fixity of his opinion.^, 
479 ; referred to, 29. 

Socrates referred to, 480. 

“ Solemn” and “ solemnity,” moaning 
of the words, 551. 

Solomon quoted, 40, 375, 420, 451. 

Somerville, Mrs, on the week, 514. 

Sophistry, conscious, criminality of, 
475. 

Sounds, natural, 430. 

South, Dr, Robert, on the Socinians, 48 ; 
oil reason in religion, 51; his con- 
troversy with Sherlock, 128 ; on sin- 
less error, 265. 

Southey, Robert, his Life of Wesley 
quoted, 54 ; on the spiritual regi- 
men under whicJiCowpcr was put by 
John Newton, 70 ; his abhorrence of 
bigotry, 142; on cliaiige of the mean- 
ing of words, 227, 550; disbelieved 
in eternal torments, 235 ; on the 
Book of Sports, 321 ; on Sunday in 
the country, 431 ; on cheerfulness in 
religion, 420 ; on Calvinism, 420 ; 
his ‘^Doctor” quoted, 556. 

Soutliw^ark, Sunday plays in, 294. 

Spain, Scottish inereliants forbidden by 
the clergy to trade w'ith., 316. 

Spalding quoted, 316. 

Silencer on the Sabbath, 456, 542. 

Sperier referred to, 512. 

Sijirituous liquors, 416. See Drunk- 
enness. 

Sponsors in baptism, 214. 

Sports, 2S6, 332 ; Book of, 142-9, 318, 
321, 331, 332^ 369, 453, 556. See 
lie creation. 

S^xjttisAvoode Miscellany referred to, 
312, 444 ; quoted, 314. 

Sprat, Bishop, on dogmatical jihiloso- 
phy, 112 ; referred to, 456. 

Stage. See Drama. 

Stage-coaches, 336, 354. 

Standards of faith. See Bclte/, 

Starvation a cause of drunkenness, 412, 
414, 416. 

Steamers on Sunday, 216, 353. 

2 n 
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Stcbbing, Dr, on Church authority, 109. 

Sterne referred to, 276. 

Stewart, Dugald, on the criminality of 
conscious sojdiistry, 475; referred 
to, 76. 

, General, quoted, 359. 

Stewarts, their despotic conduct, 127 ; 
** God’s judgments” on them for 
authorising profanation of the Sab- 
bath, 453, 556, 

Stone, Dr T., on witchcraft, 66. 

Stornoway, Sabbatarian petition from, 
458. 

Stow'e, Mrs Beecher, referred to, 438* 
Strangers w'ithin thy gates,’’ 187. 

Strangled animals, abstinence from, 
172, 515. 

Strype’s Life of Aylmer quoted, 295. 

Stuart, Moses, referred to, 94, 96 ; on 
the meaning of “ firmament,’’ 105. 

Study, refreshment and pleasure from, 
424 €t »cq. 

Submission, tendenpy to, 373. 

Subscription. Sec Articles, Tests. 

Suicide, Calvin’s. law against, 174. 

Sully on religious liberty, 469. 

Sumner, Charles ll., on Miltotrs aban- 
donment of Trinitarian ism, 36. 

, John Bird, Archbishoj) of Can- 
terbury, on injudicious preaching, 
41 ; on the allegorical interpretation 
of Gen. i. and ii., 91; o;i geology 
and Scripture, 102; on the law of 
nature, 203 ; on seasons of relaxa- 
tion, 225 ; on evils from ignorance, 
240 ; on the duties of l(^gi.slators, 
343; case of a sliopkoeper mentioned 
by, 349 , referred to, 377. 

Sun, creation of the, 78, 86, 106, 548; 
was Avorshipped by the Persians, 
539 ; day of the, 322, 513, 514, 539. 

Sunday, origin of the name, 322, 513, 
514,539. See Juurd's iJay. 

Superstition, wdiat, 204 ; Bacon on, 54 ; 
instances of, 64-69 ; science adverse 
to, 69 ; bad clfccts of, 231, 238. 

Sweetser, Dr, referrcMl to, 73, 423, 

Swift, Jonathan, on change of opinion, 
35 ; epigram by, 236. 

Swiss churches, their doctrine of the 
Lord's Day, 286. 

Sydenham, Crystal Palace at. Sec 
Crystal Palace. 

Sykes, Dr, referred to, 158. 

iSympathy, 278. 

Synagogues, origin .of, 436, 543 ; 
Christ’s custom of attending, 329, 
488, 560 ; the apostles’ custom, 329, 
523, 529. 

Tabernaclfs, feast of, 434. 


Tables of stone at Sinai, 96, 100, 182, 
185, 492, 495, 501. 

Tacitus referred to, 512. 

Tali* Vale Bail way, 450. 

Talbot, Miss, referred to, 438. 

Taverns on Sunday, 331-334, 

Tay, inundation of the, 314; Sunday 
steamer on, 353. 

Taylor, John James, on Locke’s* im- 
proved mode of exegesis, 159 ; re- 
ferred to, 152, 157, 337. 

Ta^dor, David, bequest by, 479. 

Isaac, on the true value of 
phrases, 104 ; on the low state of 
sacred science, 105 ; on the Lord’s 
Day, 284. 

deremy, bishop of Down, on 
God's unwillingness to be served 
wdth a lie, 100 ; on the non-existence 
of an infallible j udge of truth, 107, 
125 ; character of, 127 ; on the di- 
vine authority of conscience, 204 ; 
on the positive character of the 
Fourth Commandment, 217;; on sin- 
less error, 265, 266 ; on the example 
of the apostlc.s, 328 ; on the scruples 
of “ weak brethren,’’ 351 ; on sub- 
scription to articles, 396 ; on recrea- 
tions, 421 ; on cheerful ne.ss in reli- 
gion, 448 ; his principles of reli- 
gious liberty, 470 ; on the Sabbath, 
484, 528; on the Decalogue, 489; 
referred to, 29, 119, 375, ISO. 

— - — — , Dr .lohii, of Norwich, on ori- 
ginal sill, 39; on the Jewish law, 
167, 495 ; on the origin of weeks, 
513 ; referred to, 258. 

Tea-gardens on Sundays, 55. 

Teeliing, a Dutch Sabbatarian, 503. 

Tcigiimouth, Dord, lus Life of Sir W. 
.Tones referred to, 03. 

Temper tinges religion, 237 ; elTect of 
health on, 71, 72, 275. See lUucvo^ 
Icnce. 

Temple, Sir AVilHam, referred to, 375. 

Temple of Jerusalem, 496; its services 
attended by the apostles, 329; de- 
struction of, 537. 

Ten (Juminaiidinents. f^ee Dccahjyue. 

Tendency of lirinciples an index of 
their soundness, 446. 

Tertullian ascribed tlie ftabbath to 
Moses, 226 ; on Sunday, 539. 

Tests, religious, 252, 340; university, 
233, 462, 472. 

Teutonic race less temperate than 
Celtic, 415. . • 

Teviot, sudden decrease of its water, 
in th(5 year 1838, 68. 

Texts, misapplication of, 160, 552. See 

imu. 
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TlianieK, watermon on the, 334. 
Theatrical spectacles. See Dramatic. 
Theocracy, Jewish, 179,222, 450,452', 
454, 498, 553. 

Theological science, low state of, 105. 
Theology, systems of, 1G2, 385; de- 
fects of, 239; scholastic, 112. 

, natural. See Natural, and 

Nature f law of. 

Third Coiniuandment, 490. 

Tholuck, 301. 

Thomas, Joseph S., quoted, 316. 
Thompson, Lieut. -Col. Perronet, re- 
ferred to, 515, 517. 

Thomson, Dr Andrew, late minister of 
St George’s, Hdinburgh, 340 ; on 
blindness to liostilc texts of Scrip- 
ture, 161. 

■ , Dr Andrew, a minister of 

the United Presbyterian Church, on 
tlie Sabbath, 59 ; on the blindness 
of those who do not wish to see, 
535 ; referred to, 533. 

Kev. George, on the zeal, 
piety, and immorality of our fore- 
fathers, 444. [112. 

— , John, M. n., referred to, 
Thomson’s Seasons, the Ood of, 231, 
237 ; referred to, 70, 444, 

Thought, necessity of leisure for, 277, 
Thoughts, worldly, on the Sabbath, 
debate upon, in Westminster As- 
sembly, 136 ; said to be forbidden 
in the Fourth Commandiueut, 488, 
544. 

Thraske, a Sabbatarian, 297. 

Thugs, the, 27. 

Thurloe’s letter to II, Cromwell, 467, 
Thursday, 513. 

Tibullus referred to, 511, 

Tillotson, Archbishop, on damage to 
religion from asserting more than 
can be proved, 100 ; on the law of 
nature, 202 ; on a trick of the Je- 
suits, 211 ; on the goodness of Cod, 
232; on clerical ox^position to re- 
form, 398 ; called an Atheist by Dr 
llickes, 247 ; referred to, 343, . 
Timeserving in I’cligion, 386.^ 

Tindal’s attack on Christianity, 184, 
189. 

Tithes, alleged perjictual obligation 
of, 179; Selden and Cobbett on, 
175 ; were holy to God,” 544. 
Tolerance, 249, 254, 330. 

Tolerated sects, 479. 

Toleration, long oj^imsed by the Pres- 
byterians, 151, 152, 259 ; Sir H. 1 
IVIoncreiff an advocate of, 340 ; his- 
tory of, 28, 467 et serf arrogance 
ini])lied by using the word, 473. 


Tomlino, Bishop, letter from Bishop 
Watson to, 233. 

Torments, eternal, doctrine of, 230 ct 
seq.y 447. 

Toulmiii’s Life of Servetiis referred to, 
29, 468, 469 ; quoted, 162, 480. 
Town-Councils, Scotch, are mostly in 
favour of Suuday-trains, 403, 408, 
410. 

Tractarianism, 380, 381. 

Trading on Sunday, 341, 342, 319, 
352. 

Tradition, 115. 

Tragedy, 427. 

Trajan, Pliny’s Letter to, 537, 539. 
Transubstantlation, 532 ; ai'gument 
for, unwittingly su];)x>licd by Dr 
Bruce, 509. 

Travelling, pleasure and benefit of, 
449; on Sundays, 1, 17, 333, 336, 
341, 352, 353, 363, 400 et sdf, 439, 
558 ; to church, 125 ; proposed 
standing committee for the license 
of Sunday travellers, 411. 

Trees, fossil, concentric rings of, 79. 
Trent, council of, 399. 

Trevelyan, Sir W. C., 246. 

Trinity, doctrine of the, 35, 47, 93, 
243, 387, 399, 466. 

Troas, Paul’s visit to, 59, 329, 488, 
521, 500. 

Ti’uth, God’s and Man’s, 3, 31, 262, 
377 ; standard of religious, 32, 33, 
113 ; difficulty of ascertaining, 106 ; 
Locke on the pursuit of, 130 ; is a 
match for Falsehood, 56, 178, 394, 
476, 480 ; argument against forcible 
propagation of, 242; fundamental 
truths, 471. 

Tucker, Abraham, on pious fear of in- 
vestigation, 51 ; referred to, 375. 
Tuesday, 513. 

Tunstall, Dr, on the imimrtance of 
knowledge of human nature, 207. 
Turner, Sharon, against dogmatism, 
383. 

Turriff, Free Church Treshytery of, 
Twisse, Dr, 154. 

Tyndale on the Lord’s Day, 287, 484. 
Typical character ascribed by some to 
the Sabbath, 290. 

Tyrants, resistance to, 127. 

Udemann, a Dutch Sabbatarian, 503. 
Unchastity, laws against, 174, 228, 
499, 515. 

Underhill, E. B., referred to, 468. 
Unitarian ism, 38, 93, 117 ; catechhm 
of, 162; bequest for the propaga- 
tion of, 479; laws against Pnita- 
rians, 4B. 

2 11 2 
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United States, Siibbatli-obscrvaiice in, 
369; clergy of, 301, 303 ; imperfect 
religious freedom in, 394, 47i. 

Unity of opinion impossible, 242 et 
»cq. 

Universal History, ancient, referred 
to, 614, 649. 

Universal redemption, doctrine of, 

64. 

University-tests, 232, 462, 472. 

Usher, Archbp., renounced tbe doc- 
trine of re])n>balion, 48 ; his I jife re- 
ferred to, 468. 

irsury, laws against, 180, 499, 

Utopia, 249, 469. 

Utrecht, Sabbath-obscr\'ancc at, 55, 
301. 

Vane, Sir Henry, 470. 

Variety of men’s minds and opinions, 
442 i t seq. 

Vegetable diet, 416. 

Veitcb, Airs AVm , fanaticism of, 276. 
Veneration, ReiitinuMit of, 201. j 

Verses, division of tbe Bible into, 1.02. * 
Vestiges of the Natural History oi* ! 
Creation,*' 74, I 

Vice, 198 ei sevy. ; fostered by misery, I 
276, 448. ‘ ! 

Vincentius Lirinensis, maxim of, 113. \ 
Vinet, Alex., on tbe characteristic of ! 
Protestanism, 114, 256; referred to, ! 
468. ' I 

Virgil, quoted, 425. ; 

Virginia, law for religious liberty in, | 

471 . ' ; 

Virtue, 198 ct scq. ; promoted bv hap- : 
piness, 72, 23S, 276, .369, 370, 448, ; 
449, 664 ; Butler on, 239, 240 ; af- ; 
fected b 3 ' health, 275. ! 

Visible Church, the, 179. ! 

Visiting on Sunday, 439. j 

V’^itringa on the ^Sabbath, 542. ' 

Voet, Cisbort, on the immobility of ! 

the Earth, 02. j 

Voltaire, his attacks on Christianity j 
through the sides of •} udaism, 191. 
Vulgate, 192, 510. 

Wadk’s Hist, of the Middle Classes re- 
ferred to, 276. 

Waggons, public, on Sundays, 336. j 
Wakefield, Gilbert, on the alleged j 
coruption of human nature, 39; on | 
the language of Scripture, 91 ; on j 
the obliquity of Bishop Horsley, j 
100 ; on public worship, 230; letter 
to him on disingenuous subscription 
of articles, 252 ; his sacrifices to 
Liberty and CV>nRciencc, 263 ; on the 
bad effects of established creeds, 


386, 387 ; referred to, 47, 158; his 
Alemoirs referred to, 254. 

Wakley, Mr, speech of, 356. 

Waldensos, their doctrine of the Sab- 
bath, 285. 

Wales, Sou til, Sunday trains ill, 450. 

Walker, Peter, quoted, 68. 

Walking on Sunday, 55, 120,121, 149, 
236, 309, 310, 339, 311, 435, 564. 

W niton , I smic, on the W est m i i ister A s- 
sembly, 134. 

Warburfcoii, Bishop, on demoniacs, 66 ; 
on the ])ositive characler of the Sab- 
bath, 160, 218 ; on the. Alosaic law a 
ropuhlication of I he law of nature, 
204 ; on ancient legislator.s, 345 ; 
referred to, 119. 

AVai'dlaw, Dr Haljih, on the Sabhatli, 
57, 219, 220, 506, 507, 508, 513, 526, 
541, 545, 54t), 547 ; on PaiiPs visit 
to 'froas, 329; on the Mo.saie law, 
501 ; referred to, 504, 523, 537, 557, 
563. 

Waterlaiul, Dr Daniel, caiidotir of, 45. 

Watermen on the Thames, 334. 

Waters, noise of, 430. 

W'atson, Bishop, on religious liberty, 
28, 49, 113, 116; on suspension of 
judgment, 52 ; on free inquiry, -61 ; 
on the two copies of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, 97 ; on Papal infallibility, 
108; on subscription of avtiel(^s, 
115, 328, 338 ; on the example of 
the Apostb's, 1 29 ; on the need of 
an ainend(*d translation of the Bible, 
150; on the misuse of text.*?, 161; 
on Taylor's Key to tbe Apostolic 
Writings,'* 167 ; says that the Chris- 
tian religion is Avholly comprised in 
thc5 New Testament, 198; on (Cal- 
vinism, 233; on differences of r<'li- 
gious opinion, 248 ; against judging 
one another, 256 ; on »Saiiday-travol- 
liiig, 336 ; on errors of missionaries, 
338 ; on the r-xpeiliency of revising 
the standards of the <3iurch of Eng- 
land, 338; a sermon dedicated to 
him by Sir 11. Moncreiff, 340; on 
impious notions of (h)d, 3J4 ; his 
dlKclamatlon of dogmatism, 383 ; on 
the bad eflects of e.stabli.shfHl systeirns 
of tlioologv. 386; referred to, 37, 
54, 109, 113, 157, lcS3, 268, 377, 
471 ; his (’oliectitm of Theological 
Trnct.s retiu'red to, 112, 166, 167, 
283, 186, 613, 642, 643, 650. 

, Dr Bobt., referred to, 467. 

Watts, Dr Lsaac, said to have become a 
Unitarian, 47 ; referred to, 132, 167. 

• Weak brelhr<m,” offence to, 351 ; 
have their duties as well as rights, il>. 



'WoaUrinjjB, moral, 108, 201. 

Wealth, how far it secures religious 
freedom, 395. 

Weather, its collect on appotilo, 416. 

Weher, M., on tlie Mosaic law, 496. 

Wednesday, 513. 

Week, origin of the, 511 ct pcq. 

Wcightiiian, Edward, burning of, 
46(5. 

Wclvvood, Dr, quoted, 147, 148, 153. 

Weinyss, Thomas, on the Sabbath, 58. 

Wesley, tTohn, on election and repro- 
bation, 54; influence of, 337. 

Westminster Assembly, 133, 151, 331, 
521, 561 ; error of its members in 
regarding the Jewish law as binding 
on the O entiles, 164; members of, 
133, 237, 437. See Catechism, Con-^ 
fession. 

AVestininster llevfew quoted, 204, 433- 
436, 549; referred to, 94, 158, 174, 
210, 514. 

Whately, Archbishop, on the excel- 
lence of human reason, 40 ; on Pro- [ 
testant deference to authority in \ 
matters of faith, 108; on general 
consent as a test of truth, 113; on 
the .Sabbath, 119, 219, 221, 284, 
484, 504, 53(5, 542 ; on the division 
of tlic Bible into chapters and versos, 
162 ; on the punislnncnt of idolatry, 
179 ; on the book of nature as a 
source of knowledge of God's will, 
205 ; on j)ious frauds, 214 ; on onr 
relation to duties prescribed in the 
Jewish law, 222 ; on the glory of 
God, 343; on the corporate spirit 
and party ties of the clergy, 388 ; 
on the diminution of their authority j 
by requiring them to subscribe ar- 
ticles, 397 ; on Protestant Popery, 
397-8 ; on the right use of national 
nfUictions, 454 ; on the subordinate 
iiiAucncc of religious tenets, 467 ; 
on proselytising, 476; referred to, 
34, 100, *105, 107, 119, 125, 150, 
239, 276, 281, 379, 444, 456, 468, 
471, 542. 

Whiston, William, on the character of 
Sir Isaac Newton, 46; on the timi- 
dity of i>r S. Clarke, 47 ; on lay 
theologians, 117 ; opposed the doc- 
trine of eternal torments, 233 ; his 
anecdote of Bishop Smal ridge, 387; 
on the demoralising influence of sub- 
scribing articles of faith, 397 ; on 
the Mosaic cosmogony, 548 ; referred 
to, 43, 44, 45. ^ ^ . 

Whitby, Dr Daniel, religious opinions 
of, 37, 38. 

White, Bisliop, on the Sabbath, 297 . 


A^ bite, Joseph Blanco, on Christian 
truth, 33, ] 09, 468. 

, AV., on the sermons of the 

English Dissenters, 288. 

AVhitefield, George, influence of, 337. 

AVhitelock, Bulstrode, on the West- 
minster Assembly, 134. 

AVhitgift, Archbishop, oxiposed the 
Puritan Sabbath, 305. 

AVierus on witchcraft, 64, 

Wilbcrforce, William, Bishop AVat- 
son’s letter to, 336 ; influence of, 
337 ; on recreations, 421 ; on the 
lieavincss of the Babhath, 452. 

A\’^i]kins, Bishop, on the law of nature, 
202 ; on the source of willing obe- 
dience to God’s laws, 205. 

AVilliam III., Sabbath acts in his 
reign, 334, 339. 

AVilliam 1\^., Sabbath acts in reign of, 

Williams, Bishop, a play said to have 
been acted in his house on a Sun- 
day, 298. 

, Koger, not the first who un- 
derstood religions liberty, 469; 
eulogy of, 470. 

Secular School, Reports of, 

210 . 

AVilson, Arthur, 146; character of his 
History of James 1., 147,320. 

) J. P. and G. F., on holidays to 

workmen, 270, 

— , Rev. Mr, quoted, 153. 

Thomas, referred to, 260. 

Wisdom, Solomon on, 451. 

AVitchcraft, hurning for, 64, 135, 443 ; 
King James on, 64 ; Addison on, 
66 ; Baxter on, 67. 

AVithani, Henry, referred to, 79. 

“ Witness, The,” quoted, 228, 481 ; 
referred to, 461. 

Wodrow, Robert, quoted, 308; re- 
ferred to, 300, 311, 312, 318. 

AVollaston, AVilliam, on truth, 31 ; on 
innocent pleasures, 424; referred 
to, 344. 

AV'omcn, nervous diseases of, 66 ; often 
control the clergy, 389; religious 
insanity of, 419. 

AVonder, sentiment of, 68, 69. 

AVontner, John, quoted, 346. 

Wood, Anthony, quoted, 147. 

AVood bridge’s American Annals of 
Education referred to, 422, 

Woods, noise of the, 430, 431. 

AA'oi'ds govern the ignorant, 457, 550 ; 
ambiguity of, 227, 544-552 ; change 
of meaning of, 650. 

AA’^ordsworth, AVilliam, quoted on rural 
walks, 432. 
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Wordsworth, Dr Cliristophor, referred 
to^ 35. 

AVork alone forbidden in the Fourth 
Commandraent, 642 et tfcq, ; mean- 
ing of work, 430 ; Is work on six 
day» enjoined ? 548. 

AVorship, old meaning of the word, 
551 ; duty of, 169, 228, 344, 490 ; 
Jewish, 549; heathen, 515. 

public, 120, 219, 220. 229, 
278, 284, 324, 329, 370, 438, 447, 
.452, 503, 518 ; not enjoined in the 
Fourth Commandment, 542-3, 546-7, 
659 ; or by Christ, 229 ; suggestions 
for its iinprovernent, 230 ; music in; 
429, 430 ; opposition hy the Church 
of Scotland to toleration of the 
practice of it by Dissenters, 315. 


AVortley, IVlr, liis bill for legalising 
marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, 192 ; his speech on Sun day - 
trains, 405, 406. 

A\"rong and right, 199 et seq. 

Young’s Night Thoughts quoted, 58, 
422. 

Younger, John, on the vital importance 
of the Decalogue, 212. 

Zeal, religious, 366. 

Zoological Gardens, 356. 

Zuinglius on the Lord’s Day, 287, 
484 ; understood and practised the 
principles of religious liberty, 
468. 
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